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WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  87,  1868 

House  or  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  committee  met  at  10:45  a.m.,  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee room;  1102  New  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Thomas  E. 
Morgan  (chairman  of  the  committee)  presiding. 

Chairman  Morgan.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Pilcher.  I ask  unanimous  consent  that  our  study  mission 
report  to  the  Far  East,  south  Asia,  and  the  Middle  East  may  be  filed 
as  a House  report. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I make  a similar  request  that  the 
report  of  the  congressional  delegation  to  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  this  last  fall  be  filed  as  a House  report. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Today  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  begins  testimony  in  open 
session  on  S.  2768  which  authorizes  a loan  to  the  United  Nations. 

Our  witness  this  morning  is  the  Honorable  Adlai  E.  Stevenson, 
U.S.  representative  to  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  you  have  a prepared  statement,  and  you  may 
proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ADLAI  E.  STEVENSON,  US.  REPRESENTATIVE 

TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  Stevenson.  First,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  thank  you  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  for  permission  to  be  heard  today  rather 
than  on  Friday  when  I was  originally  scheduled.  We  have  in  session 
in  New  York  the  resumed  General  Assembly,  and  it  is  moving  toward 
a conclusion,  which  makes  my  presence  there  necessary.  Accordingly, 
it  is  a matter  of  convenience  and  importance  u>  me,  I believe,  ana  to 
our  delegation,  if  I can  return  and  be  in  New  York  until  the  Assembly 
is  concluded. 

I appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  committee,  and 

Earticiuarly  to  discuss  a matter  which  affects  the  entire  relationship 
etween  our  country  and  the  United  Nations. 

Several  of  the  members  of  this  committee  have  served  as  delegates 
to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  on  the  U.S.  delegation. 
Others  have  visited  our  mission  to  the  U.N.  in  New  York,  as  I hope 
all  of  you  will  find  occasion  to  do. 

I think  those  of  you  who  have  had  that  experience  agree  there  is 
much  in  the  working  of  the  United  Nations  that  is  familiar  to  an 
American  legislator.  This  is  true  even  though  the  resolutions  of  the 
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General  Assembly  generally  don’t  possess  the  force  of  law,  as  yours 
do.  The  United  Nations  parliamentary  procedures  are  essentially  the 
same  as  ours.  The  process  of  decisionmaking,  public  debate,  of  quiet 
diplomacy,  of  reconciling  opposing  interests,  devising  formulas  which 
will  command  a majority  vote,  all  of  these  elements  are  congenial 
to  our  Aynfyjrjfl  tradition.  This  common  ground  makes  it  immensely 
advantageous  to  the  United  States  to  have  the  support  and  advice 
of  the  Congress  in  our  United-Nations  policy,  and  to  have  bipartisan 
representation  from  the  Congress  in  our  annual  delegations  to  the 
General  Assembly. 

1 believe  these,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  among  the  reasons  why  over  the 
years  under  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike  the  United  States  has 
achieved  such  a measure  of  success  and  influence  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. There  are  other  reasons,  too,  some  of  which  I hope  will  emerge 
in  my  remarks  this  morning.  But  I do  want  to  stress  at  the  outset 
how  greatly  our  congressional  traditions  are  reflected  in  the  spirit  and 
the  practices  of  this  institution  of  the  United  Nations. 

Tne  question  before  the  committee,  as  you  have  stated,  sir,  is 
whether  the  United  States  shall  lend  $100  million  to  the  United 
Nations  to  relieve  the  financial  crisis  in  the  world  organisation  and 
make  possible  the  continuation  of  its  peacekeeping  activities  which 
are  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senate,  by  a bipartisan  vote  of  70  to  22,  has  approved  this  bill 
authorizing  the  appropriation  to  the  President  of  up  to  $100  million 
for  such  a loan  to  be  evidenced  by  bonds  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  loan  is  not  to  be  used  to  relieve  U.N. 
members  of  arrearages  and  shall  not  exceed  by  more  than  $25  million 
the  loans  made  or  agreed  to  be  made  by  other  countries.  Further,  the 
United  States  is  to  deduct  each  year  from  its  assessments  the  amount 
due  from  the  United  Nations  to  this  country  for  principal  and  interest 
on  the  loan.  Finally,  the  bill  states  that  the  loan  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered a precedent  for  further  large-scale  borrowing. 

Lat  me  add  in  response  to  an  inquiry  that  I have  had  here  this 
morning  that  the  repayment  will  be  in  dollars. 

The  administration  nas  endorsed  the  Senate  bill  and  commends  it 
to  this  committee. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  proposed  loan  raises  what  are  really  two 
questions.  First  of  all  is  a question  of  financial  policy:  Is  the  method 
of  financing  that  has  been  proposed  a sound  method? 

Second,  is  the  more  basic  question  of  foreign  policy:  Is  the  purpose 
for  which  the  money  is  to  be  used  a sound  purpose? 

As  to  the  financial  question,  the  committee  has  before  it  a wealth 
of  facts  and  figures,  and  two  of  my  colleagues.  Ambassador  Plimpton 
and  Assistant  Secretary  Cleveland,  will  testify  as  to  the  financial 
aspects  in  due  course. 

I should  say  that  I have  considered  this  matter  long  and  carefully 
with  my  associates  in  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  Unitea  Nations,  and 
in  the  Department  of  State,  and  I am  convinced  that  the  method 
proposed  by  President  Kennedy,  and  approved  with  certain  amend- 
ments by  the  Senate,  is  sound.  Indeed,  I think  there  is  no  alternative 
method  available  to  us  at  this  time. 

The  United  Nations  financial  difficulties  do  not  arise  from  its 
ordinary  operations.  Its  regular  budget,  to  which  the  United  States 
now  contributes  32.02  percent — as  compared  with  39.89  percent  in 
1946-t-is  in  good  shape,  and  the  arrears  are  of  little  importance. 
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However,  the  major  United  Nations  peacekeeping  operations  have 
caused  financing  problems  not  found  in  the  regular  budget.  This  is 
what  we  are  concerned  with. 

In  fact,  the  Congo  peacekeeping  operation  and  the  smaller  United 
Nations  Emergency  Force  in  the  Middle  East,  taken  together,  imposed 
on  the  members  of  the  U.N.  assessments  far  larger  than  the  regular 
budget  of  the  United  Nations  itself.  Many  member  states  fell  behind 
in  their  payments  for  these  special  operations.  Others,  including;  the 
members  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  refused  to  pay  at  all  because  they  felt  the 
United  Nations  actions  cut  across  their  own  objectives.  Questions 
were  raised  by  some  countries  as  to  whether  the  assessments  for  these 
operations  are  legally  binding;. 

It  happens  that  these  actions  do  suit  the  policies  and  interests  of 
the  United  States,  because  they  serve  the  cause  of  peace  and  stability, 
and  protect  emerging  nations  from  outside  pressure,  in  two  very 
critical  areas  of  the  world  : the  heart  of  Africa  and  the  Middle  East. 

Because  of  that  the  United  States  has  not  only  paid  its  own  assessed 
share  for  these  activities.  To  help  keep  these  U.N.  forces  in  the  field, 
we  have  gone  further  and  made  voluntary  contributions  which,  taken 
together  with  assessments,  have  meant  that  we  contribute  about  47  H 
percent  of  the  budgeted  costs  for  peace  and  security  operations. 

Let  me  only  add  that  these  voluntary  contributions  were  not 
designed,  and  have  not  served,  to  reduce  the  amounts  that  are  due 
from  and  payable  by  the  Soviet  Union  or  from  any  other  delinquent 
country. 

These  financing  measures  were  obviously  not  a permanent  solution. 
They  did  not  bring  in  enough  cash,  ana  they  were  too  dependent 
on  voluntary  contributions.  Last  year  the  General  Assembly 
adopted  a more  businesslike  financial  plan,  one  result  of  which  is  the 
bill  now  before  this  committee. 

The  first  part  of  this  financial  plan  is  an  energetic  effort  to  collect 
arrearages.  To  dear  up  any  legal  doubts  the  General  Assembly  last 
fall  asked  the  International  Court  of  Justice  for  an  advisory  opinion 
as  to  whether  assessments  for  UNEF  and  Congo  operations  are 
legally  binding.  If  the  Court’s  reply  is  in  the  affirmative,  this  will 
threaten  the  more  seriously  delinquent  states  with  the  loss  of  their 
votes  in  the  General  Assembly.  The  Court  has  already  received  both 
written  and  oral  argument  on  this  question  from  the  United  States 
and  several  other  countries,  and  is  expected  to  hand  down  its  advisory 
opinion  later  this  summer. 

The  new  financial  plan  also  calls  for  loans  by  governments,  in  the 
form  of  25-year  bond  obligations,  in  the  amount  of  $200  million.  It 
assures  repayment  of  both  principal  and  interest  by  providing  that 
these  expenses  will  be  induaed  in  the  regular  U.N.  Dudget  to  which 
all  member  states  regularly  contribute  in  accordance  with  their  regular 
assessment  percentages. 

This  means  that  the  United  States  will  be  contributing  only  its 
regular  assessed  percentage  of  32.02  percent  toward  the  repayment  of 
these  governmental  loans,  which  will  be  used  in  large  part  to  finance 
the  cost  of  the  Congo  and  Middle  East  operations. 

At  this  date,  39  states  have  already  purchased  or  formally  pledged 
the  purchase  of  $05,701,175  of  United  Nations  bonds.  Twenty-two 
others  have  definitely  said  they  intend  to  make  purchases.  Twenty- 
nine  others,  including  the  United  States,  are  now  considering  the 
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action  they  will  take.  As  well  may  be  expected,  naturally  there  is 
grave  anxiety  and  interest  about  what  we,  the  United  States,  may  do. 

The  present  financing  plan  adopted  last  fall  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly is  itself  an  interim  solution  to  a continuing  problem.  The  Senate 
has  wisely  insisted,  as  indeed  the  General  Assembly  did  also,  that  this 
long-term  loan  arrangement  not  be  a precedent  for  future  U.N. 
financing. 

Once  the  Court  opinion  has  been  handed  down  and  has  been  acted 
upon  .by  the  General  Assembly,  and  its  effect  assessed,  we  will  be  in 
a position  to  explore  concrete  plans  for  more  permanent  financial  sup- 
port for  the  U.N.  peacekeeping  operations — operations  which  I 
firmly  believe  are  in  our  national  interest. 

I believe  that  the  loan  bill  as  passed  bv  the  Senate  provides  both  a 
practical  and  emergency  means  for  the  United  States  to  do  its  share 
this  year  in  support  of  the  U.N.’s  ongoing  peace  and  security  opera- 
tions. The  bill  would  enable  us  to  do  this — and  to  do  it  on  terms  more 
favorable  than  have  prevailed  in  the  past.  , „ 

But  the  financial  aspect  of  the  problem  is  only  one  of  the  questions 
before  us,  and  the  leaser  one  at  that.  For  the  financial  question  is 
one  of  means;  the  basic  question  is  of  end9 — specifically  whether,  and 
how,  the  United  Nations  serves  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

The  United  Nations  Charter  sets  forth  certain  basic  commitments 
by  all  the  members:  To  settle  their  disputes  peacefully;  to  act  collec- 
tively against  aggression;  to  work  together  for  economic  and  social 

Srogress;  to  promote  the  enjoyment  of  human  rights;  and  to  help 
e pendent  peoples  prepare  themselves  for  self-government  and 
nationhood. 

I believe  Americans  should  feel  a certain  family  pride  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  ideals  of  the  United  Nations  stem  chiefly  from  our  own 
tradition.  The  same  belief  in  the  equality  of  all  men  before  God  and 
before  the  law,  and  in  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  the  individual,  on 
which  the  American  Nation  was  founded  in  1776,  also  underlay  the 
launching  of  the  United  Nations  170  years  later.  Indeed,  it  was  17 
years  ago  this  very  week  that  the  charter  was  signed,  if  I am  not  mis- 
taken. 

The  United  Nations  does  not  have  many  of  the  real  attributes  of 
government;  it  has  full  sovereignty  over  no  territory,  it  has  no  citizens, 
it  cannot  tax  individuals,  or  draft  soldiers.  Except  in  certain  cases  oi 
threats  to  the  peace,  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  acts  of  aggression,  it 
lacks  even  the  legal  power,  let  alone  the  actual  capacity,  to  enter  a 
country  against  the  will  oi  that  country’s  government.  Its  motive 
force  must  be  provided  by  its  members. 

Ever  since  the  founding  of  the  United  Nations  the  greatest  threat  to 
the  achievement  of  its  purpose  has  been  the  hostile  attitude  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  from  the  beginning  the  U.N.  has  established  a 
pattern  of  defeating  Soviet  proposals — and  that  pattern  holds  good 
today. 

It  is  ihstructive  to  compare  the  relative  influence  on  United  Nations 
affairs  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Any  factual  com- 

Sariaon  shows  that  it  has  not  been  the  Soviet  Union  but  the  United 
tates  that  has  exerted  the  greatest  influence  in  the  U.N.  This  con- 
trast appears  throughout  the  United  Nations. 

In  the  Security  Council  the  Soviet  Union,  unable  to  provent  its 
adverse  majority  votes,  has  resorted  to  the  veto  100  times.  It  cast 
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its  100th  veto  this  last  week  in  the  Kashmir  case.  The  United  States 
has  never  felt  the  need  to  use  its  veto  power. 

The  General  Assembly  has  proved  repeatedly,  most  recently  in  the 
Congo  case,  that  it  can  act  when  the  Council  is  tied  up  by  the  veto. 
And  the  Soviet  Union  has  never  been  able  to  organize  a majority,  or 
anything  approachiug  a majority,  of  the  General  Assembly  against 
the  United  States  on  any  important  matter.  Last  winter,  for  example, 
Communist  charges  against  the  United  States  of  aggressive  designs 
against  Cuba  did  not  muster  a single  vote  outside  the  Communist 
countries. 

The  Soviets  have  tried,  and  failed  again,  to  paralyze  the  Secretariat 
since  they  could  not  control  it  either. 

The  greatest  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  United  Nations 
in  the  past  7 years  is  the  enlargement  of  the  membership — from  the 
half  a hundred,  when  the  organization  was  established,  that  signed 
the  charter  in  1945,  to  the  104  members  of  todav. 

This  change  was  brought  about  by  historical  causes  inherent  in 
Western  civilization;  it  was  not  brought  about  by  Communist  pres- 
sure.  The  Communists  have  mistakenly  thought  that  they  could 
ride  to  power  on  the  independence  movement,  but  more  and  more 
their  hopes  have  been  frustrated.  The  reason  is  clear;  the  new  nations 
have  no  wish  to  emerge  from  one  colonial  system  merelv  to  enter  an- 
other. That  is  why  none  of  the  42  nations  born  since  World  War  II 
have  chosen  communism  as  a way  of  government. 

The  United  Nations  has  made  many  contributions  to  the  peaceful 
march  to  independence.  Some  of  its  work  has  been  so  quiet  tliat  few 
people  except  specialists  know  of  it.  Since  1945  the  Trusteeship 
Council  has  overseen  the  process  by  which  the  peoples  of  seven  trust 
territories  have  become  citizens  of  independent  nations.  An  eighth 
country  will  follow  next  week.  In  several  of  these  cases  the  United 
Nations  held  plebiscites  to  determine  the  will  of  the  people.  In  every 
case,  thus  far,  the  transition  has  been  entirely  peaceful. 

Historically,  as  we  know,  imperialism  has  followed  imperialism. 
The  decline  and  fall  of  one  imperialism  has  created  a vacuum  wliich 
has  been  quickly  filled  by  a new  imperialism.  If  the  United  Nations 
can  eliminate  this  historical  tendency  and  avoid  the  violence  wliich  has 
usually  accompanied  the  sequence  of  imperialisms  it  will  in  that  alone 
have  made  a priceless  contribution  to  tne  history  of  these  times. 

Since  1950  the  United  Nations,  drawing  on  resources  and  specialists 
of  many  countries,  has  played  an  increasing  part  in  helping  the  new 
nations  build  the  foundations  of  modern  societies — and  thus  the 
foundations  of  political  stability.  The  United  Nations  expanded 
program  of  technical  assistance;  the  growing  Special  Fund  with  its 
training  centers  and  preinvestment  surveys;  the  investments  of  the 
World  Bank  and  the  International  Development  Association — these 
and  other  services  are  available  to  aid  in  the  urgent  tasks  of  nation 
building.  Four-fifths  of  the  staffs  of  the  United  Nations  Secretariat 
and  the  specialized  agencies  are  engaged  in  such  nonpolitical  functions 
as  these.  The  new  nations  themselves  put  a very  high  value  on  this 
impartial  source  of  aid  and  counsel,  insulated  as  it  is  from  the  cold  war 
but  maintaining  rigorous  technical  standards.  This  role  is  clearly  in 
the  national  interest  of  the  United  States,  for  the  U.N.  is  supple- 
menting and  complementing  what  we  and  our  European  allies  are 
doing  on  our  own  to  create  an  expanding  economy  in  the  less  developed 
areas  of  the  world. 
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The  U.N.’s  actions  in  the  field  of  international  peace  and  security 
equally  serve  our  interest.  Iran,  Greece,  Indonesia,  Kashmir,  Pales- 
tine, Korea,  Suez,  Lebanon,  Congo — through  all  those  actions  since 
1946  the  U.N.  has  developed  a capacity  to  uphold  the  independence 
of  small  nations  under  attack,  and  to  keep  quarreling  neighbors  from 
mutual  destruction.  It  has  been  the  agent  of  peace — not  the  peace 
of  conquest  and  surrender,  but  the  peace  of  mutual  toleration. 

As  a world  power  the  United  States  must  defend  its  interests  and 
pursue  its  goals  through  a varietyof  institutions  which  serve  quite 
different  national  purposes.  NATO,  for  example,  was  formed  not 
to  preserve  colonies  but  to  defend  Europe  and  the  Atlantic  Community 
against  aggression  by  the  Soviet  Union.  We  look  to  it,  not  to  the 
U.N.,  to  perform  that  vital  function.  Conversely,  we  look  to  the 
United  Nations,  not  NATO,  to  shield  small  and  weak  nations  in  Africa 
and  the  Middle  East  and  Asia,  and  to  provide  a community  in  which 
they  can  feel  a measure  of  security  and  equality  and  of  comity  with 
their  former  rulers. 


I find  it  impressive  that  the  United  States,  during  the  last  session 
of  the  General  Assembly,  voted  with  the  majority  of  its  NATO  allies 
on  all  of  the  41  key  rollcall  votes — including  a score  of  important 
colonial  issues.  Of  all  the  members  of  NATO,  in  fact,  we  were  the 
only  one  to  side  with  the  NATO  majority  in  all  of  these  votes. 

U there  were  no  U.N.,  and  as  a result  Africa  were  to  move  from  the 
old  empire  of  the  West  into  a new  empire  of  communism,  then  NATO 
would  be  outflanked  and  the  security  of  the  United  States  and  the 
whole  Atlantic  Community  would  be  drastically  undermined. 

Note  that  in  1961  Soviet  propaganda  broadcasts  to  Africa  attacked 
not  only  NATO  but  also  the  United  Nations,  day  in  and  day  out,  as 
a sinister  tool  of  “Western  imperialism/* 

Why  should  the  Soviets  talk  to  Africa  in  that  way  about  the  U.N.? 
Not  because  the  U.N.  is  a Western  institution,  but  because  the  U.N. 
is  a universal  organization  and  is  an  obstacle  to  the  designs  of  the 
Communists  everywhere.  Increasingly,  the  U.N.  is  becoming  a bridge 
between  the  advanced  nations  of  the  West  and  the  emerging  nations 
of  postcolonial  Africa.  The  Russians  have  been  trying  to  undermine 
the  U.N.  bridge  at  the  African  end.  Thus  far  they  have  had  little  or 
no  success.  I just  hope  we  won*t  do  their  work  for  them  by  under- 
mining it  at  the  Western  end,  because  that  bridge  is  one  of  the  great 
elements  in  this  country’s  security. 

We  have  heard  fears  expressed  that  the  United  Nations  might  be 
perverted  to  serve  Soviet  purposes  in  this  situation;  namely,  to  unite 
the  Soviet  bloc  with  Africa  and  Asia  in  a majority  against  the  West, 
under  the  banner  of  extreme  colonialism.  But  m practice  this  has 
not  happened.  Usually  when  the  Soviets  have  proposed  extreme 
anti-Western  resolutions  on  colonial  issues,  such  as  Angola  or  the 
Congo,  they  have  found  little  support  among  the  Afro-Asian  mem- 
bers. I believe  this  will  continue  so  long  as  our  diplomacy  is  active 
and  our  jx>licies  are  in  harmony  with  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the 
African  and  Asian  countries  for  independence  and  development. 

It  is  true  that  the  “one  nation,  one  vote”  rule  in  the  General 
Assembly  is  illogical  in  some  respects.  But  this  same  principle  of 
sovereign  equality  applies  without  fatal  results  in  many  national 
legislatures,  as  we  know.  It  is  certainlv  more  of  a problem  to  them 
than  it  is  to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  which  has  no  legislative 
power  except,  to  a limited  extent,  on  its  own  budget  and  finances. 
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Moreover,  the  members  in  the  General  Assembly  may  have  equal 
votes,  but  they  are  far  from  having  equal  influence.  Dag  Ham- 
marakjold  made  this  point  5 years  ago  in  his  annual  report  to  the 
General  Assembly.  These  are  his  words: 


The  criticism  of  “one  nation,  one  vote,”  irrespective  of  sixe  or  strength,  as 
constituting  an  obstacle  to  arriving  at  just  and  representative  solutions,  tends 
to  exaggerate  the  problem.  The  General  Assembly  is  not  a par li meat  of  elected 
individual  members;  it  is  a diplomatic  meeting  in  which  the  delegates  of  mem- 
ber states  represent  governmental  policies,  and  these  policies  are  subject  to  all 
the  influences  that  would  prevail  in  international  life  in  any  case.  * * * 

I would  sum  up  in  this  w&y.  The  United  States  is  not  all  powerful 
at  the  U.N.,  any  more  than  we  are  all  powerful  in  the  world.  But 
even  though  the  numerical  majority  has  shifted  from  the  West  to 
Africa  and  Asia,  our  position  in  the  United  Nations  is  still  preeminent. 
Therefore,  the  value  of  the  United  Nations  to  our  interests  depends 
to  a great  extent  on  what  we  make  of  it. 

Sometimes  we  hear  the  suggestion  that  the  United  States  should  give 
less  emphasis  to  the  United  Nations  because — so  die  argument  runs — 
the  U.N.  is  not  a dependable  basis  for  our  security  against  hostile 
forces.  This  argument  misses  the  point.  This  country  does  not  rely 
on  the  United  Nations  to  do  anything  which  some  other  instrumen- 
tality can  do  better.  The  greatest  achievements  of  the  United 
Nations  for  peace  and  security  have  been  achievements  for  which  no 
really  valid  alternative  means  existed. 

And  if  we  consider  their  case — as  you  do  in  this  committee  this 
week— I think  it  is  dear  that  the  cost  to  the  United  States  of  U.N. 
operations  in  the  Congo  and  the  Middle  East  is  very  modest  indeed 
compared  to  the  cost  we  would  have  had  to  bear,  both  in  dollars  and 
in  lives,  if  our  own  Armed  Forces,  instead  of  U.N.  forces,  were  engaged 
in  keeping  the  peace. 

History  does  not  always  ask  questions  of  us  in  the  form  or  at  the 
time  we  would  have  chosen.  Yet  we  must  answer.  Today,  in  the 
United  Nations  financial  crisis,  history  is  asking  whether  the  United 
States  wants,  or  does  not  want,  an  effective  United  Nations;  whether 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  play,  or  will  no  longer  play,  the 
great  part  in  the  U.N.'s  affairs  that  befits  our  power  and  our  responsi- 
bility for  the  survival  and  growth  of  freedom. 

I do  not  like  to  think  what  would  happen  if  the  United  States  said 
no  to  that  question. 

Let  me  conclude,  if  I may,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  some  comments  on 
the  reasons  for  some  of  the  disillusionment  with  the  United  Nations 
on  the  part  of  those  who  once  tended  to  regard  it  as  a panacea.  It  is 
not  a world  government.  It  is  admittedly  unable,  as  I say,  to  impose 
any  settlement  on  the  great  or  often  on  the  small  powers  against  their 
wifi,  though  it  can  on  occasion  exercise  a potent  persuasive  force. 
It  is  a reflection  of  the  world  in  which  it  lives.  It  is  only  effective  to 
the  extent  that  its  members  permit  it  to  be  effective.  However,  it 
has  repeatedly  stopped  hostilities  and  restored  order,  even  if  only  an 
uneasy  order,  where  the  parties  directly  concerned  were  prepared  to 
listen.  Its  mechanisms  for  peaceful  settlement  and  change  stand 
readily  available  for  the  use  of  members  if  they  desire  or  can  be 
persuaded  to  use  them,  and  the  consensus  of  its  members  as  expressed 
through  its  General  Assembly  and  councils  represents  a moral  force 
that  cannot  be  lightly  ignored. 
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Perhaps  the  most  important  single  impression  that  I should  like  to 
leave  with  you  is  that  we  should  think  of  the  United  Nations  not  just 
as  a convenient  repository  for  insoluble  problems  but  rather  as  an 
instrument  of  U.S.  policy,  which  we  should  use  to  further  our 
objectives. 

It  is  a complicated  instrument,  of  course,  because  it  is  also  an 
instrument  of  the  foreign  policy  of  103  other  countries.  But  we  are 
not  without  resources  or  skill  to  get  our  way  where  it  matters.  It  is 
also  a limited  instrument.  If  we  wanted  to  defend  Europe  the 
United  Nations,  as  I say,  is  largely  irrelevant  and  NATO  is  essential. 
If  we  want  to  relate  ourselves  to  the  less  developed  countries  of 
Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America,  the  United  Nations  is  essential  and 
NATO  is  irrelevant.  It  is  an  important  instrument.  Not  only 
because  it  generates  a great  deal  of  the  world’s  political  noise  but 
because  it  now  has  the  capacity  to  act.  It  has  successfully  intervened 
in  nine  peacekeeping  situations,  and  has  operated  as  the  third  man 
in  a very  large  number  of  international  disputes,  of  which  current 
examples  are  the  work  of  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker  of  the 
United  States  in  the  case  of  New  Guinea  and  of  Joseph  Johnson  in 
the  case  of  Palestine  refugees. 

It  is  essential,  gentlemen,  to  make  a clear  distinction  between  what 
is  symbolic  and  what  is  real  in  this  institution.  The  General  Assembly 
session  that  we  are  just  in,  which  we  are  just  winding  up,  contains 
one  excellent  example  of  both  the  symbolic  and  the  real.  The  Assem- 
bly has  been  deciding  the  future  of  Ruanda-Urundi,  small  trusteeships 
in  central  Africa  under  Belgian  administration.  It  is  making  executive 
decisions  this  morning  that  will  really  affect  the  lives  of  more  than 
5 million  people  resident  in  these  small  territories.  It  has  also  been 
holding  a big  public  protest  rally  on  the  situation  in  Southern  Rhodesia, 
one  of  the  white  settler  countries  which  presents  such  a stubborn 
racial  problem,  a situation  for  which  the  General  Assembly  has  no 
responsibility  whatever.  It  is  notable  that  the  delegates  are  a good 
deal  more  sober  on  Ruanda-Urundi  than  they  are  on  southern  Rhodesia. 
I think  there  is  an  analogy,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  difference  in  our 
Congress  between  a joint  resolution  on  freeing  the  captive  nations  of 
Europe  and  an  executive  decision  to  move  the  marines  into  Eastern 
Europe  during  the  Hungary  revolt,  which  was  not  done  by  the  admin- 
istration and  not  recommended  by  the  Congress. 

Throughout  the  field  of  United  Nations  affairs,  it  is  essential,  then, 
to  keep  clearly  in  mind  this  distinction  between  what  is  talk  ana  what 
is  action.  The  newspapers  don’t  make  this  distinction  most  of  the 
time.  But  most  of  tne  United  Nations  delegates  pretty  clearly  make 
this  distinction.  And  it  behooves  responsible  Americans  to  be  clear 
about  it,  too.  It  is  unlikely  that  any  great  power  and  probably  no 
minor  power,  either,  is  going  to  violate  what  it  regards  as  its  own 
security  interests  to  bow  to  a majority  of  the  United  Nations,  or  even 
to  the  principles  of  the  charter. 

Khrushchev  has  said  this  in  so  many  words:  The  difference  be- 
tween thfe  United  States  and  the  Soviet  performance  in  the  U.N. 
reflects  the  fact  that  the  U.N.  stands  for  a kind  of  world  that  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  Soviet  vision  of  a Communist  one 
world,  and  the  United  States  normally  can  agree  with  a majority 
of  the  members  and  the  Soviet  Union  normally  cannot  agree  with 
the  majority. 
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The  charter  of  the  United  Nations  is  an  accurate  projection  of 
our  own  basic  documents  on  the  international  plane;  accordingly, 
it  is  an  anathema  to  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  for  these  reasons  es- 
sentially that  the  Soviet  Union  has,  as  I say,  cast  100  vetoes  in  die 
Security  Council,  while  the  United  States  has  still  to  cast  a veto 
for  the  first  time. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  building  the  United  Nations  is 
the  world's  toughest,  most  complex,  most  delicate,  most  advanced 
task  of  institution  building.  The  United  Nations  is  the  seat  for  dis- 
putes after  other  forums  and  tactics  have  been  exhausted.  If  we 
sometimes  become  frustrated  by  the  inability  of  this  institution  to 
find  a solution  or  by  the  fact  that  the  solution  it  does  find  is  a com- 
promise or  an  inferior  decision,  we  must  remember  that  the  United 
Nations  essentially  is  a fire  brigade*  We  are  trying  to  solve  issues 
that  have  become  insoluble  through  traditional  diplomacy.  It  is 
sometimes  the  court  of  last  resort  before  force  is  used.  National 
passions  are  high  and  the  problems  are  many  and  difficult. 

Looked  at  in  this  context,  the  United  Nations  reoord  looks  very 
good.  The  stake  is  no  less  than  a future  system  of  world  order  in 
which  the  United  States  can  find  long-term  security  in  the  post- 
colonial age  of  atoms  and  of  outer  space.  In  a small  way  we  are 
learning  some  of  the  essential  operational  lessons  that  would  make  it 
possible  to  organize  a world  order,  if  we  can  ever  get  anywhere  with 
our  disarmament  negotiations. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I apologize  for  imposing  upon  the 
committee  at  such  length. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ambassador. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  on  page  4 of  your  statement,  paragraph  3,  you 
state  tli at  39  nations  have  already  purchased  or  pledged  $65  million 
toward  the  bonds,  that  22  other  nations  have  definitely  said  they 
intend  to  purchase.  Twenty-nine  others,  including  the  United  States, 
are  now  considering  the  action  they  will  take. 

According  to  my  arithmetic  this  adds  up  to  90  nations  out  of  the 
104,  leaving  14  nations  who  have  shown  no  interest  whatsoever  in  the 
bond  issue.  Are  most  of  these  nations  the  Soviet  bloc  nations? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I think  11  of  them  would  be  in  the  Soviet  bloc. 
Eleven  of  them  would  be  in  the  Soviet  bloc— 10  plus  Cuba. 

(The  following  information  has  been  supplied  for  inclusion  in  the 
record:) 

The  complete  tally  on  the  nations  included  in  the  reference  table  with  respect 
to  the  purchase  of  U.N.  bonds  was  as  follows  on  June  18,  1962: 


Countries  on  which  information  secured:  AMtau 

Purchased  bonds 11 

Pledges 28 

Purchase  or  pledge 39 

In  favor 22 

Under  consideration  (including  the  United  States) 29 

Do  not  plan  to  subscribe 8 

Total. 98 

No  specific  information  on  intentions,  but  assume  they  do  not  plan  to 
subecribe: 

Soviet  bloc  and  Cuba 11 

Total 109 

Less  non-U. N.  members  (included  above)  that  plan  to  purchase  bonds 6 

Total  U.N.  members 104 
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Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Ambassador,  what  methods  other  than  a 
bond  issue  to  raise  money  for  this  emergency  were  explored  by  the 
United  Nations? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Just  about  everything.  Bank  loans,  the  idea  of 
a new  level  of  assessments,  and  other  devices  which  we  will  have  to 
consider  when  it  comes  to  the  solution  for  the  permanent  financing 
problem.  These  were  all  reviewed  as  emergency  measures.  But  the 
only  one  that  the  General  Assembly  and  the  United  States  concluded 
was  feasible  at  this  time  was  this  method  of  raising  money  by  loan 
from  the  member  states  and  repaying  it  out  of  the  regular  assessments 
as  they  were  collected  in  the  future. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Ambassador,  how  was  the  figure  $200 
million  determined  as  the  correct  amount? 

Mr.  Stxven80N.  It  was  determined  by  a computation  of  the  prob- 
able cost  of  the  Congo  and  UNEF  operations  to  the  end  of  the  last 
quarter  of  next  year. 

Actually,  as  things  now  stand,  if  the  operation  should  continue  at 
the  same  level  of  costs  in  the  future  as  they  have  in  the  past,  some 
U.N.  estimates  indicate  we  would  be  out  of  money  by  the  first  of 
March  or  April  of  next  year,  assuming  we  raise  $170  million  or  there- 
abouts now.  I think  that  is  about  right,  if  we  grant  their  assump- 
tions. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Ambassador,  will  the  money  derived  from 
the  sale  of  bonds  be  used  to  pay  off  outstanding  debts  or  will  it  be 
used  to  pay  for  future  operations? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  It  is  going  to  pay  for  future  operations  largely, 
and  it  will  also  have  to  pay  for  some  existing  debts,  some  accumulated 
indebtedness  on  the  Congo  operation. 

Chairman  Morgan.  \lr.  Ambassador,  just  one  last  question  on  the 
United  Nations  itself.  Many  members  of  the  United  Nations,  if  not 
a majority,  have  deep-seated  motivations  which  prevent  them  from 
looking  at  issues  as  we  do.  I have  in  mind  such  matters  as  anti- 
colonialism, a resentment  of  the  poor  nations  against  the  rich,  racial 
antagonisms,  and  religious  differences.  If  we  continue  to  build  up 
the  influence  and  the  prestige  of  the  United  Nations,  are  we  not 
involving  ourselves  deeper  and  deeper  in  a situation  where  we  are 
likely  to  be  outvoted  on  issues  vital  to  our  own  security  and  national 
interest? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I wouldn’t  suggest  for  a moment  that  we  can 
predict  with  certainty  that  we  won’t  be  outvoted  from  time  to  time 
in  the  future.  I have  tried  to  demonstrate  this  morning  by  what  I 
have  said  in  the  past:  we  have  not  only  not  been  outvoted  but  we 
have  prevailed  in  all  of  the  important  issues  that  have  come  before 
the  United  Nations — that  is,  the  Western  position  has  prevailed,  and 
I mean  by  that  the  American  position  also.  I can’t  predict  with  any 
certainty,  however,  that  this  will  always  be  the  case. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ambassador. 

Mr.  C^iperfield. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  I am  very  happy  to  see  you. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Delighted  to  see  you. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I want  to  thank  you  for  a very  fine  and  construc- 
tive report.  I would  like  to  follow  up  the  chairman’s  questions  in 
regard  to  the  financing  of  this  measure.  We  received  yesterday  a 
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supplemental  report  prepared  by  the  State  Department  on  the  financ- 
ing of  the  United  Nations  which  is  very  helpful  and  answers  a good 
many  questions.  It  is  also  revealing  because  it  discloses  other  ques- 
tions with  which  the  United  Nations  will  be  confronted.  We  haven’t 
had  too  much  time  to  study  it  because  we  have  iust  received  it. 

This  report  on  page  2 discloses  that  the  unpaid  United  Nations  bills 
totaled  over  $113  million  on  December  31, 1961.  I am  told  the  latest 
figures  as  of  today  are  $137  million.  This  same  report  discloses  that 
as  of  December  31,  1961,  the  arrears  on  the  budget  and  for  the  U.N. 
in  the  UNEF  and  the  Congo  totaled  about  $93  million.  I am  told  the 
figure  is  about$10  million  a month  for  the  Congo,  which  would  be  $120 
million  a year;  a million  and  a half  a month  for  the  Near  East,  which 
would  be  $16  million  a year — so  in  the  next  12  months  it  would  cost 
$136  million  to  operate  those  two  programs. 

Assuming  that  the  Court  decision  is  in  our  favor,  and  that  you  get 
the  $200  million,  these  figures  disclose  you  will  use  up  more  than  $200 
million  of  the  bond  issue,  if  these  other  countries  don’t  par  their 
arrears  because  those  two  amounts  owed  by  the  U.N.  are  more  than  the 
proposed  bond  issue.  I realize  the  whole  purpose  of  this  bond  issue 
is  to  force  these  countries  in  arrears  to  pay  their  assessments.  Of 
course,  as  they  pay  up  the  amount  will  be  reduced  by  that  amount. 

But  in  the  Senate  report,  on  this  bill,  it  showed  62  out  of  104 
countries  unwilling  to  pay  anything  on  their  peacemaking  assessment 
in  the  Congo.  It  may  be  a good  stopgap  measure,  but  I am  wondering 
how  you  are  going  to  be  able  to  continue.  I would  like  to  know  what 
your  plans  are  for  the  future,  because  you  can  see  with  only  $200 
million  if  these  other  countries  didn't  pay  up,  you  would  use  it  up 
immediately. 

I realize  under  article  19  that  these  countries  which  are  in  arrears 
for  2 years  would  lose  their  voting  right  in  the  Assembly.  But  that 
can  be  extended  a considerable  length  of  time  over  2 years,  because 
they  could  pay  their  regular  assessment  and  fail  to  pay  their  peace 
activity,  assessments,  and  still  not  get  in  arrears  the  total  amount 
required  before  they  would  lose  their  vote. 

I am  not  presenting  these  facts  in  a critical  manner  at  all,  Mr. 
Ambassador.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  measure  in  and  of  itself 
presents  a terrifically  difficult  position.  I would  like  to  know  how 
under  those  circumstances  the  United  Nations  is  going  to  solve  their 
financial  problems  permanently  or  are  we  just  going  to  do  something 
temporarily  and  then  be  faced  with  the  same  problem  again. 

Incidentally  you  raised  a question  of  the  financing  of  this  measure 
by  bonds.  I would  like  to  have  seen  it  presented  a3  a regular  appro- 
priation. But  I don’t  see  that  as  an  issue  now.  This  bill  providing 
for  bonds  is  before  us.  So  I don’t  think  there  is  any  issue  on  that 
score  now.  I think  we  are  faced  with  this  problem  and  we  will  have 
to  carry  it  out  under  this  type  of  arrangement.  1 wonder  if  you 
would  like  to  comment  on  the  problem  I have  raised.  If  all  we  are 
going  to  do  is  just  raise  $200  million,  and  not  solve  anything,  except 
temporarily,  and  then  be  confronted  with  the  same  situation,  it 
worries  me. 

May  I ask  one  more  question:  Have  you  any  judgment  when  we 
could  expect  a decision  from  the  World  Court? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Mr.  Congressman,  answering  your  last  question 
first,  I think  it  is  true  that  the  Court  heretofore  has  always  recessed 
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for  the  summer  by  the  middle  of  July.  I don’t  know  whether  they 
will  contirue  in  session  longer  than  that  this  year  or  not.  If  that  were 
so  we  could  anticipate  a decision  by  the  middle  of  July.  1 think 
certainly  there  isn’t  any  reason  why  they  shouldn’t  stay  in  session 
longer.  I can’t  predict. 

As  to  your  second  question,  the  number  of  nations  that  have  con- 
tributed or  promised  to  contribute  so  far,  which  does  not  include  the 
United  States,  is  61.  I think  one  should  bear  in  mind  that  there  are 
some  28  additional  states  that  are- 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Mr.  Ambassador,  I am  assuming  that  all  the 
money  is  raised  by  the  other  countries — that  they  will  raise  their 
$100  million  and  we  will  furnish  another  $100  million.  I don’t  care 
which  countries  contribute.  I am  going  on  the  assumption  that  the 
program  will  be  successful  in  raising  the  money,  that  you  will  have 
your  $200  million.  Then  what  happens? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  We  won’t  discuss,  then,  how  many  have  con- 
tributed and  how  much  and  why  some  haven’t. 

Let  me  just  address  myself  to  your  second  question,  which  is  what 
we  do  after  this  interim  period  is  over*,  which,  as  I said.  I think  will 
probably  be  somewhere  toward  the  end  of  the  next  calendar  year. 
This  is  a problem  to  which  we  in  our  mission  in  New  York  have  given 
a great  deal  of  attention,  to  which  the  State  Department  has  given  a 
good  deal  of  attention,  and  I know  that  the  fiscal  officers  of  the 
Secretariat  have  done  likewise.  How  many  other  states  have  worked 
on  it  I am  not  informed  except  as  to  the  British,  who  have  also  done 
a great  deal  of  work  on  it. 

We  have  had  meetings  with  them.  We  will  have  further  meetings 
with  them  later  on  this  summer,  and  with  certain  other  countries 
which  have  been  major  contributors. 

I don’t  think  there  is  any  consensus  yet,  Mr.  Congressman,  as  to 
what  long-term  financing  plan  would  lie  submitted  to  the  General 
Assembly  this  fall.  It  wul  nave  to  be  acted  upon  during  the  Assembly 
some  time  between  the  middle  of  September  and  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber this  fall.  What  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  felt  about  it 
would  obviously  be  very  influential  on  the  General  Assembly  because 
we  sure  the  largest  contributor.  I think,  therefore;  any  counsel  and 
advice  we  can  get  from  the  members  of  this  committee  and  the  staff 
as  we  go  along  m the  exploration  of  alternatives  could  be  very  helpful. 

As  to  the  ways  that  have  been  considered:  They  fall  into  several 
categories.  There  is  the  broad  idea  of  another  scale  of  assessments 
for  special  operations,  for  peacekeeping  operations.  There  is  the 
idea  of  a consortium  of  states  in  each  individual  case — the  interested 
states — especially  interested  in  the  peacekeeping  operation.  There 
is  the  other  idea  of  passing  the  hat,  as  we  have  previously  done,  and 
so  on. 

I really  can’t  answer  your  Question  as  to  how  we  are  going  to  per- 
manently finance  the  United  Nations.  I think  it  is  one  of  the  most 
stubborn,  perplexing,  difficult  problems  we  have:  not  the  United 
Nationb  regular  operations,  just  the  peacekeeping  operations. 

Now  that  we  have  gotten  into  this  area,  and  we  presumably  will 
stay  in  it,  it  may  present  difficulties  more  or  less.  It  is  hard  to  fore- 
tell.  I think  many  countries  would  be  reluctant  to  see  us  engage  in 
an  operation  of  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the  Congo  soon  again,  unless 
we  were  adequately  financed  in  advance. 
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Mr.  Chiperfield.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Ambassador. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Zablocki. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  it  is  good  to  see  you. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Nice  to  see  you. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  I would  like  to  pursue  for  a moment  the  question 
raised  by  Mr.  Chiperfield.  You  state  that  the  proposed  loan  shall 
not  be  considered  a precedent  for  future  large-scale  borrowing.  Since 
you  came  to  the  conclusion  that  borrowing  was  the  most  feasible, 
cheapest,  the  best  way  of  handling  the  financial  problem  of  the 
United  Nations  at  the  moment,  are  we  to  conclude  that,  in  the  future, 
it  will  remain  the  method  used  for  financing  the  peacekeeping  func- 
tions of  the  United  Nations? 

Further,  are  we  to  presume  that  the  financing  problem  will  only  be 
settled  if  a favorable  decision  will  be  rendered  by  the  World  Court? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  No,  not  really,  Mr.  Congressman.  The  decision 
of  the  Court  will  be  of  the  greatest  importance  insofar  as  the  collec- 
tion of  arrearages  is  concerned.  As  Congressman  Chiperfield  pointed 
out  a moment  ago,  and  as  the  committee  print  indicates,  there  are 
$93  million  of  arrears  that  have  been  accumulated.  The  effect  of  the 
Court  opinion  will  be  to  impose  the  same  penalties  on  the  failure  to 
pay  assessments  for  peacekeeping  operations  that  are  presently  im- 
posed by  the  charter  on  the  failure  to  pay  regular  assessments.  In 
that  respect  the  opinion  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  does  not 
relate,  however,  to  future  financing.  It  relates  only  to  making  pay- 
ment of  past  assessments  compulsory.  I don’t  know  if  I make  that 
dear. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  I still  don’t  see  any  long-term  solution  to  the  U.N.’s 
problem. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I think  we  will  come  up  with  some  suggestions 
for  you.  We  would  certainly  welcome  any  you  have. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  Since  you  haven’t  come  up  with  one  thus  far, 
how  can  we  expect  that  one  will  be  forthcoming  in  the  near  future? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Until  we  can  get  this  Court  opinion  resolved  and 
decide  whether  or  not  we  can  collect  the  arrearages  it  is  very  hard  to 
make  a future  plan,  if  you  follow  me.  We  can’t  really  decide  what 
we  should  do  in  the  future  until  we  decide  what  our  legal  basis  is. 

Air.  Zablocki.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Welcome  to  our  city,  Mr.  Ambassador. 

With  whom  and  through  whom  was  the  agreement  made  to  have  this 
bond  issue?  Who  sat  around  the  table  and  decided  on  it? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  It  was  decided  by  all  the  104  countries  sitting 
around  in  the  General  Assembly  in  New  York  last  fall.  I think  it 
was  in  November. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  From  whom  did  the  suggestion  come  for  it? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I think  the  suggestion  originated  in  the  Secretariat 
in  consultation  with  our  mission,  with  perhaps  half  a dozen  other 
missions  who  were  particularly  concerned  about  the  fiscal  problem. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Would  those  oe  Britain,  France,  or  what? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I think  the  Dutch;  I think  the  British;  the 
Italians.  I don’t  believe  the  French  were  in  on  those  meetings. 
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I can’t  recall  precisely  which  countries  participated  in  those  original 
plans. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  We  could  have  that  information,  could  we  not? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  If  the  Secretary  General  will  reveal  it.  I don’t 
see  why  he  shouldn’t.  Many  of  the  meetings  were  not  with  us.  They- 
were  with  him. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  The  Secretary  General,  then,  was  the  one  who 
started  the  ball  rolling? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  No;  I think  probably  the  ball  was  brought  to 
him  perhaps  by  our  delegation  with  the  support  of  others.  1 n.ust 
say  I am  not  really  competent  to  answer  this  auestion  without  review- 
ing the  log  of  events  of  who  said  what,  and  wnen. 

Secretary  Cleveland  reminds  me  that  the  Secretary  General  talked 
with  every  delegation  at  one  time  or  another  about  the  problem  of 
long-term  financing,  at  least  “every  delegation”  may  be  fairly  loosely 
used. 


Mrs.  Bolton.  You  have  just  used  the  term  “long-term  financing.” 
That  is  what  Mr.  Chiperfield  was  asking  about. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I mean  this  financing. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Just  the  bonds? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Was  it  discussed  at  all?  Did  you  discuss  it  at  all 
as  our  representative  in  the  United  Nations  with  any  of  the  Members 
of  Congress? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Mr.  Klutznick  handled  it  for  us,  and  his  staff  in 
the  economic  section  of  the  mission.  Whether  he  discussed  it  with 
Members  of  Congress  before  the  plans  were  formulated,  I don’t  know. 
I suspect — I don’t  know  whether  those  Members  of  the  Congress  who 
were  sitting  here  today 

Mrs.  Chubch.  Would  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

I would  say  to  the  Ambassador  that  the  proposal  was  reported  to 
the  two  Members  of  Congress  who  were  in  the  delegation,  Mr. 
Burleson  and  myself. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Thauk  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Church.  I wanted  it 
brought  out  on  the  record  that  it  was  merely  discussed. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I should  say,  Mrs.  Bolton,  I think  there  was  also 
some  discussion  with  several  Senators  who  have  served  at  the  U.N. 
in  the  past. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  The  money  would  be  used  for  future  expenditures 
of  the  United  Nations? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes;  it  will  be  used  for  peacekeeping  operations 
in  contrast  to  the  regular  budget. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Peacekeeping,  that  was  what  was  supposed  to  have 
been  done  for  the  Congo,  and  there  is  so  much  disturbance  in  the 
minds  of  so  many  people  about  the  methods  used  and  the  things  done 
by  the  United  Nations  in  the  Congo  that  I for  one,  and  I certainly 
think  many  others,  have  very  troubled  consciences.  Many  people 
feel  that  if  the  bond  issue  is  agreed  to,  and  the  money  is  available,  the 
United  Nations  will  go  in  and  forcibly  insist  upon  Katanga  going 
into  the  Congo.  If  that  happens  there  could  well  be  a terrific  blood 
bath.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  matter  is  far  more  serious  than  the 
general  public  has  been  given  to  understand?  Do  you  have  any 
comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I don’t  think  there  is  any  relation  between  the 
money  and  the  policies  of  the  United  Nations  operation  in  the  Congo. 
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Mrs.  Bolton.  How  can  there  help  but  bet  It  takes  money  to  do 
those  things.  <, 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I meant  if  you  wanted  to  strangle  the  operation, 
yes;  if  there  was  no  money  they  would  have  to  pull  out  and  all  the 
troops  would  have  to  go  home,  and  the  consequences  I think  would  be 
fairly  obvious  as  to  what  would  happen  in  the  Congo. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  There  is  the  other  side  of  it,  however.  If  they  have 
the  money  they  can  just  go  ahead  with  force  and  do  whatever  they 
see  fit. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  They  can  only  do  what  they  see  fit,  according  to 
the  mandates  that  are  issued  to  the  Secretary  General  by  the  Security 
Council. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  I think  there  is  a great  deal  of  unhappiness  over  it, 
and  there  is  a great  deal  of  sense  abroad  that  the  matter  will  not  be 
handled  with  wisdom  and  discretion.  You  surely  must  have  had 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes,  indeed.  I happen  to  disagree  with  it 

Mrs.  Bolton.  I am  sure  you  disagree  Dut  there  are  many]  who  feel 
that  way.  It  is  rather  important  that  there  be  peace  in  Africa  rather 
than  war. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  We  think  this  is  the  only  way  we  *re  going  to 
get  peace  in  Africa. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  I am  sure  vou  do.  But  a great  many  other  people 
think  that  is  not  the  way  to  bring  peace.  People  here  in  this  country 
are  going  to  be  quite  helpless  in  the  matter  if  the  bond  issue  is  passed 
and  there  is  plenty  of  money  and  the  United  Nations  wants  to  send 
more  soldiers  in  there  and  force  Katanga  into  the  plan  of  a union  that 
the  U.N.  will  set  up.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it,  then?  We  have  no 
more  to  say  about  it? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Nothing  can  be  done  by  the  Secretary  General 
that  isn’t  authorized  by  the  Security  Council.  We  will  have  some- 
thing to  say  as  to  what  is  done  by  the  Security  Council.  We  sit  as 
a permanent  member  on  the  Security  Council. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  I don’t  think  we  had  much  to  say  before.  Certainly 
the  results  are  not  what  we  hoped  for. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Certainly  we  would  like  to  avoid  the  use  of 
force 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Not  only  the  use  of  force,  but  the  methods  used, 
the  people  involved,  the  people  who  are  backed  by  the  United  Nations 
that  are  not  trusted  by  many  of  the  people  who  do  know  a very  great 
deal  about  the  situation  in  the  Congo. 

Chairman  Moboan.  The  gentlewoman’s  time  has  expired. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Burleson. 

Mr.  Bubleson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  it  is  always  good  to  see  you.  In  your  prepared 
statement,  as  always,  you  make  a most  impressive  argument  in  your 
own  inimitable  fashion.  I am  impressed  particularly  with  the  scope 
of  your  discussion.  You  indicate  an  awareness  of  these  things  to  which 
Mrs.  Bolton  refers;  of  the  criticism  which  is  directed  toward  the  U.N.. 
both  by  the  professional  opposers  and  those  who  may  not  understand 
or  those  who  have  a misimpression.  Members  of  Congress  and 
particularly  members  of  this  committee  have  opportunity  to  hear 
daily  these  sentiments  from  all  over  the  Nation. 

Having  said  that,  Governor,  and  again  referring  to  your  question, 
Mrs.  Bolton,  I can  assure  you  that  as  Mrs.  Church  indicated  this 
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matter  was  discussed  with  the  two  congressional  delegates  to  the  U.N. 
this  last  fall.  I think  it  was  in  November.  Incidentally 

Mrs.  Church.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Burleson.  Of  course. 

Mrs.  Church.  I would  like  to  say  to  my  congressional  partner  in 
the  United  Nations  delegation,  that  my  statement  that  the  matter  was 
discussed  with  us  was  not  meant  to  indicate  that  I did  not  view  the 
proposal  with  some  skepticism.  We  were  not  asked  for  approval  or 
disapproval.  The  proposition  was  merely  reported  to  us;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  Burleson.  That  is  correct.  Ambassador  Klutznick  at  the 
time  was  assured  that  this  plan  would  have  rough  sledding  in  the 
Congress.  The  gentlelady  is  certainly  correct  in  that  we  didn’t 
agree  that  this  was  the  best  method  or  the  only  method.  As  will  be 
recalled  by  Secretary  Cleveland  it  was  suggested  then  that  every 
exploration  should  be  made  of  the  possibility  of  the  bond  issue  being 
financed  by  some  international  lending  organization  such  as  the 
World  Bank.  I understood  that  those  inquiries  were  made.  As 
to  what  depth,  I don’t  know. 

In  subsequent  inquiry  I was  given  assurance  that  discussions 
were  held  with  officials  of  the  World  Bank  and  no  encouragement 
was  found  for  the  suggestion.  I have  felt  there  were  other  alterna- 
tives to  the  financing  of  these  U.N.  bonds,  but  you  say,  Governor, 
on  page  2,  that  there  ore  no  alternatives.  There  may  be  none  but 
even  though  the  international  lending  agencies  were  not  created 
to  meet  a situation  of  this  nature,  I continue  to  believe  possibilities 
exist. 

With  some  84  member  nations  of  the  U.N.  belonging  to  the  World 
Bank  it  occurs  to  me  that  they  should  be  able  to  control  its  actions 
in  investing  in  its  own  obligations.  The  Soviet  bloc,  and  many  of  the 
newer  member  nations  which  do  not  belong  to  the  Bank  are  not  going 
to  participate  in  this  matter  of  financing  peacekeeping  operations 
anyway. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  there  is  another  alternative  which  if  explored 
thoroughly  holds  opportunity,  both  as  to  financing  these  certain 
United  Nations  operations  and  also  for  the  taxpayers  of  our  country. 
The  idea  was  offered  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the  foreign 
aid  measure  recently  voted  out  favorably  by  this  committee. 

Very  briefly,  my  amendment  would  have  utilized  foreign  currency 
owned  by  the  United  States  in  the  several  countries  to  which  the  U.N. 
is  indebted.  India  offers  an  excellent  example.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  U.N.  is  indebted  to  India.  It  is  my  further  under- 
standing that  our  country  has  generated  considerable  sums  in  counter- 
part funds  in  India  by  sale  of  agricultural  products.  Those  cur- 
rencies are  frozen.  These  impounded  funds  are  not  put  in  the  blood- 
stream of  the  economy  of  India  because  of  inflationary  effects,  as  I 
understand  it.  The  U.N.  owes  India  certain  sums  for  its  duties  in 
the  Congo.  Since  we  have  rupees  in  India,  it  seems  to  me  in  an  ex- 
change these  could  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  these  bonds,  repayable 
ip  dollars  to  the  United  States  when  the  bonds  mature. 

I hope  that  has  been  explored  in  depth.  I should  add  that  my 
colleagues  were  lees  than  enthusiastic  about  the  amendment  I offered 
in  the  committee  on  this  subject.  . . 
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Passing  from  that,  although  I would  welcome  a comment,  may  I 
take  advantage  of  the  time  1 have,  for  fear  the  chairman  will  not  let 
me  continue  after  your  answer,  to  ask  one  further  question  and  have 
vour  comments  in  one  package.  Have  not  the  Soviets  and  the  Soviet 
dIoc  already  declared  that  regardless  of  the  decision  of  the  World 
Court  on  obligations  to  finance  the  UNEF  and  the  Congo  operation 
thev  would  not  recognize  the  advisory  opinion  of  the  World  Court 
and,  therefore,  the  opinion  would  have  no  real  effect  on  their  obliga- 
tion? Would  we  not  be  back  where  we  started  if  this  is  the  case — 
and  I think  it  is?  If  I understood  your  reply  to  the  chairman,  the 
proceeds  from  the  $200  million  bona  issue  is  to  be  applied  to  future 
operations.  Should  the  Court  determine  that  these  expenses  are  a 
part  of  the  expenses  of  the  Organization  and  not  applied  retroactively, 
would  that  not  imperil  the  bond  issue  and  even  if  they  were  declared 
to  be  a retroactive  obligation  on  all  member  nations,  would  it  be 
necessary,  assuming  that  all  would  pay,  to  have  the  bond  issue  at  all? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Mr.  Congressman,  first,  with  respect  to  your 
comment  on  the  World  Bank:  if  my  recollection  serves  me  we  had  a 
number  of  discussions  with  the  President  of  the  World  Bank,  Mr. 
Eugene  Black,  about  the  possibility  of  the  Bank  financing  ad  interim 
the  deficit  of  the  United  N&Jbians-j&acekeeping  operations.  Your 
memory  is  perhaps  beitef~3Kan  mineT^Myr  ©collection  is  that  he 
approved  heartily  of'the  bond  issue  proposa^although  1 don’t  like 
to  put  words  in  fiis  mouth. 

Moreover,  ady  financing  by  the/ 
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accept  other  currencies,  if  he  chooses  to 
convertible  currencuSfc^ 

As  to  your  final  giiAHtiOrt-J  ponfega  1 AUTfiot  sure  that  I am  able  to 
answer  it.  If  you  would  be  good  enough  to  restate  it  for  me  further 
before  I attempt  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Burleson,  The  last  question  was  on  this  point:  If  the  World 
Court  should  decide  affirmatively  that  these  peacekeeping  operations 
are  obligations  the  same  as  the  regular  assessments,  then  if  these 
nations  which  have  not  paid  for  this  peacekeeping  operation,  paid 
their  delinquent  account,  would  the  bond  issue  be  necessary? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I see 
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Mr.  Burleson.  There  is  another  part.  Should  the  court  decide 
adversely,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  issuing  the  bonds?  Would  it 
not  impair  the  stability,  security,  and  repayment?  Would  there  be 
a legal  matter  concerning  the  issuance  of  the  bonds?  This  seems  to 
me  a very  vital  question. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I can  answer  with  confidence  only  one  part  of 
that,  that  is,  that  the  legality  of  the  bond  issue  isn’t  to  be  affected 
by  the  opinion  in  any  way.  They  are  entirely  independent  one  from 
the  other.  Whether  there  would  be  an  insistence  for  a bond  issue  if 
the  opinion  was  satisfactory,  and  if  all  the  arrears  were  collected,  I 
can’t  answer  that  without  knowing  more  about  the  amount  of  the 
arrears  and  their  collectibility. 

Mr.  Cleveland  tells  me  that  $82  million  of  assessments  are  in 
arrears;  there  is  a $137  million  deficit  now.  From  July  on  there  is 
no  assessment,  and  there  will  be  only  bond  money  available.  So 
from  July  on  we  will  have  no  means  of  financing  this  operation  except 
by  proceeds  of  this  bond  issue. 

Chairman  Morgan.  The  gentleman’s  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  The  bond  issue  would  presumably  carry  us  for  a 
year  and  a half. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ambassador. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Dr.  Judd. 

Mr.  Judd.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  as  always  you  have  presented  eloquently  the 
reasons  why  means  must  be  found  to  keep  the  U.N.  in  operation. 
I concur  wholly  that  the  benefits  to  ourselves  so  outweigh  the  costs 
thus  far  that  it  is  not  a question  of  whether,  but  of  how,  to  help  the 
U.N.  through  these  present  difficulties,  and  to  get  its  financing  on  a 
sound  basis. 

I heard  you  say  that  82  members  are  in  arrears.  Is  that  on  their 
share  of  thus  regular  budget  or  on  the  special  appeals  for  help  for  the 
so-called  peacekeeping  operations?  In  your  statement  you  said,  sir, 
that  the  regular  budget  to  which  the  United  States  now  contributes 
32  percent  is  in  good  shape  and  the  arrears  are  insubstantial. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Let  me  see  if  I can  summarize  it  for  you,  Mr. 
Congressman.  On  page  13  of  the  committee  print  of  June  25  you 
will  find  a tabulation  as  of  May  31.  It  shows  that  the  number  of 
countries  in  arrears  on  the  regular  budget  was  30.  The  number  of 
countries  in  arrears  on  the  UNEF — United  Nations  Emergency  Force — 
budget  was  52.  The  number  of  countries  in  arrears  on  the  Congo 
operation  was  66.  It  tabulates  the  amounts  of  the  arrearages  in  every 
case.  If  I gave  you  the  figure,  I don’t  know  why  I gave  you  the 
figure  of  82. 

Mr.  Judd.  A good  many  of  the  countries  that  are  in  arrears  on  one 
item  are  also  the  ones  in  arrears  on  the  others. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  The  $82  million  figure  was,  according  to  the  com- 
mittee print  on  page  10,  the  amount  of  money  in  arrears. 

Mr.  Judd.  Let’s  get  it  straight  for  the  record,  that  is  all,*  so  we 
don’t  have  statements  that  later  may  be  quoted  and  give  an  erroneous 
impression. 

The  questions  I am  going  to  ask  you  are  the  questions  that  are 
asked  me  by  American  citizens.  First,  shouldn’t  we  wait  for  the 
advisory  opinion?  I judge  that  you  hope  that  the  advisory  opinion 
will  be  m the  affirmative;  is  that  correct? 
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Mr.  Stevenson.  If  what,  sir? 

Mr.  Judd.  You  hope  that  the  advisory  opinion  will  be  in  the 
affirmative? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes,  by  all  means,  of  course. 

Mr.  Judd.  This  time  an  affirmative  opinion  would  be  advantageous 
to  us  because  the  results  of  the  operations  in  the  Gaza  strip  and  so  on 
were  favorable  to  our  national  interest.  But  this  question  is  raised : 

Suppose  the  United  Nations  now  goes  ahead  in  so-called  peacekeep- 
ing operations  in  places  where  what  it  did  was  not  only  disadvanta- 
geous, but  even  dangerous  to  our  interests.  Then,  wouldn’t  this 
affirmative  advisory  opinion  put  us  in  exactly  the  same  position  as 
the  Soviets  are  now  in  where  we  would  be  called  upon  to  support 
financially  operations  that  we  don’t  approve.  The  Soviet  Union 
says  it  won’t  give  any  money  to  help  in  the  Congo  because  its  purposes 
obviously  were  defeated  in  the  Congo? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I assume  that  is  always  a danger  in  participation 
in  a multilateral  organization. 

Mr.  Judd.  I wish  you  would  enlarge  on  that  a little.  This  objec- 
tion or  fear  is  raised  by  sincere  people  and  we  need  as  much  help  as 
possible  in  answering  it. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I can  only  point  out  that  in  the  Security  Council, 
which  is  the  principal  source  of  authority  for  the  Secretary  General 
to  act  in  peacekeeping  operations,  the  situation  as  of  now  at  least 
is  that  the  Western  countries — that  is,  those  who  share  common  views 
common  to  ourselves — are  in  the  preponderance.  Those  which  repre- 
sent the  Communist  point  of  view  are  only  2 in  number  out  of  11. 

We  have  two  neutrals,  two  members  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  and  the  bal- 
ance are  Western.  So  that  we  haven’t  had  any  problem  so  far. 

Let  me  also  say,  while  I have  you  on  this,  that  the  figure  $82  million 
is  the  total  figure  that  occurs  from  the  same  table  of  tiie  arrears. 

Mr.  Judd.  1 hope  you  will  spell  out,  and  some  of  us  can  support  it 
as  a fact,  that  when  the  U.S.  positions  are  right,  and  its  reasons  are 
skillfully  presented  at  the  U.N.,  its  position  wm  prevail.  When  I was  £ 

serving  as  one  of  our  delegates  to  the  U.N.,  some  people  said,  “Oh,  it 
is  fine  when  they  vote  with  us.  What  will  happen  when  they  vote 
against  us?”  I replied,  “I  don’t  think  they  will  vote  against  us  if 
we  are  right  and  present  our  case  convincingly.”  Isn’t  that  true? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  We  have  to  believe  this,  and  we  have  to  practice 
it.  Otherwise,  I think  that  this  instrument  could  be  a hazard  to  us. 

As  long  as  we  nave  confidence  in  our  views  and  as  long  as  we  can  make 

them,  express  them  with  clarity  and  conviction,' and  as  long  as  we 

believe  they  represent  the  interest  of  the  greatest  ma«R  of  people  in  ‘ 

the  world,  as  I think  they  demonstrably  do,  I don’t  see  why  we  should 

be  too  apprehensive.  .. 

Mr.  Judd.  I note  you  said  that  on  such  and  such  occasions  we  voted 
with  the  others.  I wish  you  had  said  that  they  voted  with  us,  and  .f 

that  it  was  not  because  of  arm  twisting  by  us,  but  because  our  posi- 
tions were  in 'the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  world,  and  others  real- 
ized it,  despite  hostile  charges.  I was  never  embarrassed  by  the 
positions  we  took  at  the  U.N.  on  almost  all  issues,  except  the  Congo, 

I must  say.  I think  we  ought  to  calm  the  fears  that  the  smaller  new 
countries  are  going  to  vote  en  masse  and  overwhelm  tbe  United  States. 

They  know  that  if  they  were  to  overwhelm  the  United  States,  they 
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would  lose  what  they  know  is  their  own  best  hope  of  maintaining  their 
precious  newly  won  independence. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I think  they  appreciate  this  more  and  more. 
Once  we  resolve  the  colonial  question — and  we  are  reaching  the  end 
of  it  in  the  United  Nations — I think  the  passions  that  that  question 
has  engendered  among  these  new  countries  will  subside. 

Mr.  Judd.  Another  objection  raised  is  that  when  the  U.N.  engages 
in  so-called  peacekeeping  operations — actually  they  are  military 
operations,  they  require  uso  of  armed  forces — the  Under  Secretary 
for  Special  Political  and  Security  Council  Affairs  is  and  always  must 
be  a Soviet  representative  because  of  an  alleged  understanding  or 
agreement  that  was  made  when  the  U.N.  was  established.  They  say 
that  if  peacekeeping  means  the  use  of  armed  forces,  and  they  are  under 
the  direction  of  the  Under  Secretary  who  handles  military  affairs, 
aren’t  we  just  turning  over  so-called  peacekeeping  operations  into 
the  hands  of  the  Soviets  who  are  not  likely  to  work  very  hard  to 
make  them  successful  for  the  purpose's  we  and  the  majority  in  the 
General  Assembly  have  in  mind? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Actually,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Soviet 
official  that  you  refer  to  as  the  Under  Secretary  for  Security  Affairs, 
has  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  conduct  of  forces  in  the  field, 
or  with  the  instructions  that  proceed  to  them.  They  proceed  from 
the  Secretary  General  only,  or  from  his  chief  of  staff. 

Mr.  Judd.  In  Korea  did  he  not  have  something  to  do  with  it? 
Wasn’t  he  party  or  privy  to  everything  that  the  U.N.  forces  did  in 
Korea?  I am  trying  to  get  out  the  facts  on  this.  Frequently  I get 
the  question  in  letters  from  people  at  home,  whether  or  not  every- 
thing that  the  U.N.  does  in  this  field  goes  through  the  hands  of  an 
Under  Secretary,  who  by  some  agreement  must  be  a Soviet  nominee. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  He  nas  nothing  to  do  with  the  operations,  them- 
selves. He  has  to  do  with  the  conduct  of  the  Security  Council 
business,  but  not  with  the  operations  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Judd.  The  direction  of  operations  in  the  field  is  directly  under 
the  Secretary  General? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes,  sir;  and  in  tho  case  of  Korea,  the  United 
States  was  requested  by  the  Security  Council  to  appoint  the 
commander  of  the  unified  command. 

Chairman  Morgan.  The  gentleman’s  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  And  in  the  case  of  the  Congo,  ii  I may  have  one 
further  word,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  Ralph  Bunche  of  the  United 
States  who  deals  with  Congo  questions  at  headquarters. 

Mr.  Judd.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 have  to  ask  this  one  more  question. 
On  page  5 you  say,  “The  equality  of  all  men  before  God.”  1 just 
wondered  if  you  had  read  the  Supreme  Court  decision.  My  question 
is,  “What  God?” 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mrs.  Kelly. 

Mrs.  Kelly.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I think  I will  not  get  into  this  last  one,  if  you 
don’t  mind.  — _ - 

Mrs.  Kelly.  I will  ask  my  question,  Mr.  Ambassador. 

There  seems  to  be  so  many  problems  today  resting  on  the  decision  or 
I should  say  the  advisory  opinion  of  the  International  Court,  that  I 
would  like  to  ask  if  this  opinion  is  in  the  affirmative  will  that  be  enough 
or  sufficient  to  give  the  U.N.  the  right  to  raise  funds  in  the  future 
without  an  amendment  to  article  17  f 
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Mr.  Stevenson.  The  opinion  of  the  World  Court  will 

Mrs.  Kelly.  It  is  not  an  opinion,  is  it? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  The  advisory  opinion  of  the  World  Court  in  the 
future  will  presumably — strike  the  word  “presumably”— will  enable 
us  to  impose  a sanction,  the  sanction  of  suspending  the  right  to  vote 
in  the  General  Assembly  of  all  countries  that  are  in  arrears.  Our 
definition  of  what  constitutes  “in  arrears”  is  somewhat  different,  I 
think,  in  the  United  Nations  than  it  is  in  normal  practices  when  your 
bills  come  due  every  month.  Our  bills  come  due  in  the  United 
Nut  ions  every  year. 

Mrs.  Kelly.  In  other  words,  that  decision  will  give  you  the  right  to 
impose  sanctions;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes;  the  loss  of  vote. 

Mrs.  Kelly.  When  you  say  “to  impose  sanctions,”  do  you  mean 
by  the  Assembly  or  by  the  Security  Council? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Assembly. 

Mrs.  Kelly.  That  is  under  article  17  of  the  charter;  is  that  correct? 

Air.  Stevenson.  The  loss  of  vote  under  article  17?  I think  it  is 
article  19,  isn’t  it? 

Airs.  Kelly.  I want  to  continue  the  question  of  Mr.  Burleson  at 
the  moment. 

On  page  13, 1 believe,  of  the  joint  committee  report  on  the  operation 
of  the  United  Nations,  is  a list  of  nations  who  were  delinquent  on  the 
regular  budget  and  the  Middle  East  and  the  Congo  assessment. 
There  are  many  local  currencies  accrued  in  those  countries.  Mr. 
Burleson  asked  if  they  could,  with  the  consent  of  the  United  States, 
pay  up  their  deficit  to  the  United  Nations  and  repay  the  United 
States  in  dollars.  Would  that  be  possible? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I don’t  know.  I am  not  competent  to  answer 
that  question.  1 think  it  would  have  to  be  only  witn  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  General. 

Mrs.  Kelly.  I believe  we  have  to  have  an  amendment  to  the 
mutual  security  bill,  too.  In  lieu  of  that  I wondered 

Air.  Stevenson.  I think  you  would  have  to  have  an  amendment 
to  this  bill  which  is  before  vou,  wouldn’t  you? 

Mrs.  Kelly.  This  bill  I believe,  or  both. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  To  accept  any  payment  except  in  dollars. 

Airs.  Kelly.  No,  no.  My  question  was  that  we  could  convert  it  to 
dollars. 

Air.  Stevenson.  If  you  convert  it,  yes,  then  it  is  dollars. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mrs.  Church. 

Mrs.  Chlrch.  Governor,  it  is  good  to  welcome  you  here.  Referring 
to  my  earlier  statement  that  the  Dond  proposal  was  reported  to  us,  we 
did  discuss  the  possibility  of  acceptance  or  rejection  by  the  Congress. 
I said  then  that  sometimes  in  time  of  pending  disaster  it  is  better  to 
step  in  with  a life  preserver  rather  than  to  start  a new  process  of 
preservation. 

I personally  still  think  that  it  would  be  easier  to  put  through  the 
Congress  a necessary  life  preserver  of  appropriation  than  to  start  on  a 
new  program  of  lending  through  a bond  issue.  I,  like  Dr.  Judd, 
receive  many  questions  from  your  section  of  the  country.  Many 
people  think  that  we  are  suggesting  a blood  transfusion  without 
going  into  the  means  of  ending  what  seems  to  be  a disease. 
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If  we  have  waited  6 months  to  take  action  would  there  not  be  merit 
in  waiting  until  after  this  World  Court  decision  is  handed  down,  which 
is  expected  to  be  just  a matter  of  4 weeks,  at  the  most  perhaps  6 weeks, 
so  that  we  may  know  where  we  are.  People  say  to  me  in  defense  of 
the  bond  issue  that  unless  we  have  it,  an  agonizing  reappraisal  of  U.N. 
financing  will  be  necessary.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be 
better  to  have  the  reappraisal  based  upon  facte  that  we  know,  rather 
than  to  leap  forward  into  something  which  we  know  not  of.  One 
thing  bothers  me  very  frankly,  Mr.  Ambassador,  about  this  plan:  If 
the  proceeds  of  the  issue  are  used  to  pay  a certain  proportion  of  the 
arrears,  will  even  this  bond  issue  meet  the  actual  need  for  running 
expenses?  Until  we  know  the  decision  of  the  World  Court,  there 
remain  imponderables  that  raise  doubt  in  my  mind  about  the  wisdom 
of  taking  action  now. 

Emerging  new  nations,  where  we  anticipate  possible  bloodshed,  and 
the  necessities  of  keeping  peace  present  another  imponderable.  In 
delineating,  as  did  the  Senate  that  proposed  repayment  of  principal 
and  interest  be  deducted  from  an  annual  assessment,  I am  not  sure 
we  are  not  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul  and  likewise  depending  on  the 
anticipated  payment,  of  which  we  are  not  assured,  merely  to  give  a 
golden  touch  of  hope  for  the  return  of  this  money. 

Surely  to  delay  action  for  6 weeks  would  be  helpful.  I wondered 
if  you  would  address  yourself  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
decision  should  not  go  over  until  the  World  Court  acts?  One  does  not 
pump  money  into  a corporation  until  one  receives  a definitive  report. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  My  answer  to  your  first  question,  Mrs.  Church, 
is  that  it  will  make  no  difference  what  the  opinion  of  the  court  is  as 
to  the  necessity  for  this  bond  issue.  The  necessity  for  this  additional 
money  to  finance  the  operation  into  next  year  will  persist  whether  or 
not  the  decision  is  favorable.  That,  of  course,  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  can’t  hope  to  collect  all  of  the  arrears  at  once.  It  will  take  some 
time.  It  would  be  impossible  even  if  we  had  somebody  out  collecting 
the  bills.  We  have  strongly  recommended  to  the  Secretary  General 
that  he  appoint  a minister  of  finance,  or  something  of  that  kind,  who 
could  travel  around  and  see  what  he  could  do  to  collect  this  money 
promptly,  but  the  problem  of  payment  to  many  countries  is  extremely 
difficult,  as  you  know.  It  is  so  difficult,  indeed,  that  two  countries 
came  within  an  ace  of  losing  their  vote — both  Latin  American — in  the 
last  2 weeks,  and  only  paid  up  at  the  last  minute. 

I don’t  think  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  if  we  have  a favorable 
opinion  that  we  are  also  going  to  collect  all  the  money  in  a short  time. 

Mrs.  Chubch.  If  you  receive  an  unfavorable  opinion  your  problem 
changes,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Stbvsnson.  If  you  have  an  unfavorable  opinion  the  problem 
is  more  acute.  You  won’t  have  any  arrears — I mean,  you  won’t 
have  any  collectible  arrears. 

As  to  your  second  question,  whether  or  not  you  will  have  enough 
money  for  the  regular  budget  if  you  repay  these  loans  by  deductions 
from  the  regular  assessments,  my  answer  to  that  is  “I  don’t  know.’'  I 
assume  that  you  will;  that  as  a bookkeeping  matter  it  will  cancel  out 
and  rather  than  to  ask  the  United  Nations  to  pay  you  $10  when  you 
owe  them  $10,  you  cancel  the  account  on  both  books.  > In  effect,  that 
is  what  it  amounts  to. 
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Mrs.  Church.  May  I ask  a legal  question  in  connection  with  this? 
If  the  amendment  in  the  Senate  bill  is  included  in  the  House  bill, 
and  passed  by  the  House — namely  that  the  United  States  shall  deduct 
its  snare  before  it  pays  its  new  assessment — is  that  a definite  hazard 
against  the  United  States  paying  its  full  assessment  in  the  future? 
Suppose  you  find  yourself  in  a situation  where,  once  again,  the  United 
States  is  the  only  country  which  is  willing  to  rush  in  to  the  rescue? 
What  would  happen  if  this  provision  is  operative? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  My  colleagues  tell  me  that  they  would  interpret 
the  Senate  bill  as  making  it  mandatory  that  there  be  a setoff,  that 
the  amount  the  U.N.  owes  us  would  be  set  off  against  the  amount  we 
owe  them. 

Mrs.  Church.  Under  no  circumstances 

Chairman  Morgan.  The  lady's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  This  is  the  peacekeeping  budget 

Mrs.  Church.  Dr.  Judd  stole  a minute,  and  I want  to  steal  one. 

I believe  one  of  the  high  moments  in  United  Nations  history 
occurred  at  that  December  midnight  when  you  spoke  in  protest 
against  the  Soviet  veto  of  the  Goa  resolution.  T would  like  the 
record  to  show  that. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Hays. 

Mr.  Hays.  Mr.  Ambassador*  I am  sure  you  are  aware  that  the 
United  States  does  not  recognize  the  right  of  the  World  Court  to 
litigate  about  any  matter  concerning  us  unless  we  give  our  consent. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hays.  So  you  are  going  to  take  the  Soviet  Union  into  a court 
that  we  refuse  by  law  to  recognize  and  get  an  advisorv  opinion  against 
them  and  then  make  them  pay  up.  Do  you  think  tnat  is  a very 
practical  way  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I am  afraid  that  is  the  only  means  available  to 
us.  This  is  an  advisory  opinion,  you  understand. 

Mr.  Hays.  It  is  a pretty  weak  reed  to  lean  on? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I don’t  see  anything  the  matter  with  that.  That 
is  an  advisory  opinion  of  the  Court. 

Mr.  Hays.  You  are  going  to  take  them  into  a court  that  we  don't 
recognize  and  get  a decision  against  them.  Won’t  they  say,  "You 
don’t  recognize  the  decision;  why  should  we?"  This  decision,  opinion, 
or  call  it  whatever  you  may. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Let  me  just  say  a word  about  that.  A proceeding 
in  the  Court  is  a equest  for  an  advisory  opinion,  an  interpretation  ol 
the  charter,  Mr.  Congressman.  It  is  not  an  adversary  proceeding 
between  opposing  litigants.  It  is  purely  advisory.  mme  I might 
differ  from  you  or  others  as  to  the  Conn  ally  amendment,  and  its 
wisdom,  we  recognize  that  it  exists,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  an 
advisory  proceeding. 

Mr.  Hays.  I don't  happen  to  be  for  the  ConnaQy  amendment  but 
it  is  there.  I am  sure  the  Soviet  Union  will  use  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 
There  are  several  questions  I could  ask.  I would  like  to  throw  this 
one  out- 

Mr.  Stevenson.  The  Connafly  amendment  doesn’t  say  we  don’t 
recognize  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  It  says  we  reserve  the  right  to 
determine  whether  a question  is  within  our  domestic  jurisdiction. 
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Mr.  Hays.  Let’s  don't  split  hairs.  It  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 
We  reserve  the  right  to  say  whether  we  will  pay  any  attention  to  the 
World  Court.  It  comes  out  to  about  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  In  this  case  we  are  saying  we  will. 

Mr.  Hays.  Another  thing  that  bothers  me  is  that  in  NATO  we 
pay  24.2  percent  of  the  cost.  There  are  15  nations  involved.  There 
are  104  nations  in  the  United  Nations,  and  our  regular  assessment  is 
32  percent.  Actually,  we  are  paying  47  percent.  Don’t  you  think 
we  are  being  taken  a little  bit  there? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes.  I wish  we  didn’t  have  to  pay  anything. 
We  are  paying  47  percent,  and  have  been  historically  for  peace- 
keeping operations. 

For  the  regular  budget  it  i9  only  32  percent. 

Mr.  Hays.  The  regular  budget  I thmk  is  way  too  high.  If  a fair 
share  of  NATO  is  24.2  percent  with  15  nations,  those  same  15  nations 
are  in  the  U.N.,  plus  89  others.  Yet  we  are  paying  more  money. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I don’t  know  the  basis  of  the  assessment  in  NATO. 
I point  out  that  the  situations  are  hardly  comparable.  The  NATO 
exists  for  the  defense  of  those  very  countries.  They  should  make  this 
contribution.  I would  have  thought  if  anything  they  should  make  a 
greater  contribution  to  their  defense. 

Mr.  Hays.  Presumably  the  U.N.  exists  for  the  same  thing.  You 
said  in  your  statement 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Not  military. 

Mr.  Hays.  To  protect  and  preserve  their  freedom,  many  of  these 
countries. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Not  for  their 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Hays.  Not  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I might  be  able  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Hays.  We  are  engaged  in  a military  operation  in  the  U.N., 
aren’t  we?  We  are  financing  one  in  the  Congo. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Ye9. 

Mr.  Hays.  If  we  weren’t  pouring  the  money  in  it  wouldn’t  he  there. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hays.  There  are  a lot  of  people  in  the  Congress  who  don’t 
know — who  are  not  convinced  and  who  don’t  think  maybe  we  are 
supporting  the  right  side. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I understand  that. 


Mr.  Hays.  I happen  to  be  one  of  them.  I said  I think  [this 
Adoula  is  a lemon  and  I will  say  it  again.  I think  we  are  going  to 
wind  up  in  a pretty  sad  state  of  affairs.  I am  not  from  Mississippi,  or 
any  otner  Southern  State.  I have  voted  for  every  single  civil  rights 
piece  of  legislation  since  I have  been  in  Congress.  But;  Mr.  Ambassa- 
dor, when  the  American  people  find  out  that  we  are  paying  for  Ghurkas 
and  Moroccans  to  murder  white  missionaries,  I don’t  think  they  are 
going  to  like  it  much,  and  they  are  finding  this  out. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  You  must  have  facts  that  I don’t  have. 

Mr.  Hays.  I have  talked  to  some  of  these  people  who  were  there  in 
Katanga.  It  has  disturbed  Mrs.  Bolton.  It  has  disturbed  a lot  of 
people.  The  photographs,  the  facts,  the  testimony  is  irrefutable. 
That  is  what  is  causing  your  trouble  here.  A lot  of  us  are  pretty  con- 
cerned about  this  whole  Congo  operation. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I understand  that. 
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Mr.  Hays.  We  didn’t  go  to  war  when  Upper  Volta  and  the  rest  of 
that  federation  split  up.  Are  we  going  to  war  because  Ruanda- 
Urundi  wants  to  split  up?  Are  we  going  to  send  troops  in  there  when 
that  civil  war  breaks  out? 

Mr.  Stevenson*.  We  haven’t  sent  any  troops,  I remind  you,  to 
the  Congo.  There  is  not  an  American  life  that  has  been  lost  in  the 
Congo  or  the  Middle  East  since  the  United  Nations  operations  began. 

Mr.  Hays.  We  are  hiring  mercenaries  'who  arc  not  very  well  dis- 
ciplined. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  They  are  not  mercenaries.  They  are  other  mem- 
bers— they  are  armed  forces  of  other  sovereign  states,  just  as 
sovereign  as  we  are. 

Mr.  Hays.  That  is  a debatable  question,  too.  Many  of  these 
states  are  on  the  foreign  aid  dole  and  they  wouldn’t  exist  if  we  weren’t 
supporting  them.  They  call  themselves  sovereign  states.  I suppose 
the  Congo  calls  itself  a sovereign  state  but  it  is  a little  debatable  about 
how  sovereign  they  are.  These  are  pretty  fundamental  things. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  I am  back  in  touch  with  the  people  in  Ohio  every 
day,  and  they  are  concerned  about  this,  and  they  are  disturbed  about 
it,  and  they  are  going  to  do  something  about  it. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Mailliard. 

Mr.  Mailliard.  I will  pass,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  answer  my  name  on 
the  pending  rollcall  in  the  House. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Pilcher. 

Mr.  Pilcher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  should  we  have  an  adverse  decision  in  the  World 
Court,  and  then  these  countries  that  have  refused  to  pay  their  assess- 
ment continue  to  refuse  to  pay  them  on  the  grounds  that  this  would 
mean  money  to  pay  back  this  loan,  then  where  would  we  go?  What 
would  be  our  position? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  If  I understood  you  correctly,  the  answer  is  that 
the  loan  doesn’t  in  any  way  depend  on  the  decision  of  the  World  Court. 
I think  this  has  gotten  confused. 

Mr.  Pilcher.  I mean  if  these  countries  refuse  to  pay  their  dues 
right  now  on  the  ground  that  much  of  this  money  that  they  use  would 
go  to  help  pay  off  these  loans,  on  that  matter  they  refuse  to  make 
payment. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes;  I suppose  they  would  be  defaulting  under 
their  ordinary  budget  and  get  penalties  therefor. 

Mr.  Pilcher.  Article  19 — you  understand  that  better  than  I do — 
states  if  they  are  in  arrears  for  2 years.  But  a part  of  the  article 
gives  them  a loophole  when  it  says  that  the  General  Assembly  may 

Eermit  a member  to  vote  if  they  refuse  to  pay  because  of  a condition 
eyond  the  control  of  the  member.  It  doesn’t  mean  if  they  don’t 
pay  in  2 years  they  don’t  have  a vote.  It  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  General  Assembly. 

I just  want  to  know  what  you  think.  I know  you  can’t  say  what 
the  United  Nations  will  do.  1 have  a lot  of  confidence  in  you.  What 
would  be  your  position,  say,  if  we  had  an  adverse  opinion  in  the 
World  Court,  and  then  these  countries  refused  right  on  to  pay  their 
dues  in  the  United  Nations?  What  would  you  recommend? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I think  we  would  have  to  examine  it  case  by  case. 
I don’t  think  you  can  lay  down  any  broad  generality.  There  would 
be  some  cases  where  the  payment  might  be 
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Mr.  Pilcher.  I didn't  want  to  call  names.  I will  say  Russia  and 
the  satellites. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I think  Russia  would  be  just  as  liable  as  anyone 
else  for  payment  and  as  able  to  pay  as  anyone  else.  Other  countries 
where  we  know  their  budgets  are- 

Mr.  Pilch ee.  We  will  forget  about  the  little  countries.  Say  Russia 
and  her  satellites  refuse  to  pay  right  on.  What  would  be  our  position 
or  what  would  be  your  position? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I think  they  would  lose  their  vote  after  2 years  if 
they  were  in  default  automatically.  So  that  the  judgment  of  any  one 
country  would  make  no  difference  whatever. 

Mr.  Pilches.  You  think  the  Assembly  would  back  that  up? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes,  I think  so. 

Mr.  Pilches.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hays  (presiding).  Mr.  Fountain. 

Mr.  Fountain.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  it  is  good  to  have  you  with  us.  Many  of  the 
questions  I have  in  mind  have  already  been  asked.  I want  to  ask  one 
or  two  questions  concerning  this  advisory  opinion. 

As  I understand  it,  if  the  advisory  opinion  is  favorable{  it  will  still 
require  a two-thirds  vote  to  prevent  a country  from  voting  if  it  remains 
in  arrears;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  No,  sir.  Our  interpretation — our  assumption  is 
that  while  the  General  Assembly  may  have  to  pass  resolutions  on 
details  as  to  timing  and  method  and  one  thing  or  another,  that  coun- 
tries would  automatically  lose  their  vote  after  arrearages  had  amounted 
to  the  unpaid  assessments  for  2 years. 

Mr.  Fountain.  I was  looking  at  article  18,  paragraph  2,  which 
says  that — 

decisions  in  the  General  Assembly  on  important  questions  shall  be  made  by  two- 
thirds  majority  of  the  members  present  and  voting.  These  questions  shall 
include — 

and  it  says— 

the  suspensions  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  membership. 

Would  that  not  include  the  right  of  voting? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I don’t  think  so,  sir.  If  you  look  at  article  19  it 
says  that  a member  who  is  in  arrears  in  the  payments  of  its  financial 
contributions  to  the  organization  shall  have  no  vote  in  the  General 
Assembly  if  the  amount  of  its  arrears  exceeds  the  amount  of  contri- 
butions for  the  previous  2 years. 

Mr.  Fountain.  This  is  along  the  line  of  the  question  that  was 
asked  by  Mr.  Pilcher.  Suppose  the  Soviet  bloc  continues  to  refuse 
to  pay  and  suppose  they  lose  their  votes,  will  that  mean  the  end  of 
the  United  Nations? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  The  United  Nations  would  not  be  the  same  if  any 
major  state  like  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  drop  out  for  whatever  reason. 
I don't  think  merely  losing  its  vote  until  it  corrects  its  arrearages  is 
tantamount  to  withdrawing.  I suppose  you  are  speaking  of  with- 
drawing from  the  United  Nations,  not  merely  nonpayment  of  dues. 
Then  you  don't  have  a United  Nations  in  the  sense  of  a universal 
organization.  It  is  ironic,  however,  that  a good  many  people  in  this 
country  would  like  the  United  Nations  a lot  better  if  the  Soviet  Union 
was  out  of  it. 
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Mr.  Fountain.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hats.  Mr.  Ambassador,  I am  sure  that  some  of  the  members 
would  like  to  come  back.  They  were  called  for  a quorum  call.  I 
have  an  unusual  opportunity  here  since  I am  the  only  member  present. 
I don't  like  to  impose  on  you.  We  might  wait  a couple  of  minutes  and 
see  if  somebody  does  come  back. 

Perhaps  we  might  pursue  this  question  of  the  amendment  a little 
further.  I am  curious  to  know  what  would  be  our  attitude,  if,  saying 
we  get  this  advisory  opinion,  and  the  Soviet  Union  says,  “We  don’t 
recognize  the  right  of  the  World  Court  to  act  on  this  subject.”  What 
do  you  do  thenr 

Mr.  Stevenson.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  answer  some  of  these 
questions  because  I just  don’t  know. 

Mr.  H^ys.  Imagine  how  much  more  difficult  it  is  for  me,  as  I am 
not  a lawyer. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  If  they  say  they  don’t  recognize  the  decision  of 
the  World  Court  and  continue  in  arrears,  it  would  be  far  the  General 
Assembly  to  determine  whether  or  not,  under  article  19,  they  had  lost 
their  vote,  regardless  of  whether  they  say  they  approve  or  don’t 
approve  of  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 

Mr.  Hays.  Then  we  would  be  confronted  with  the  situation,  in 
essence,  of  the  General  Assembly  voting  on  whether  or  not  to  deprive 
the  Soviet  Union  of  a vote.  You  don’t  realistically  think  that  we 
could  muster  a majority  for  that? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I wouldn't  have  any  doubt  about  it  personally. 

Mr.  Hays.  I would  have  a good  deal  of  doubt.  You  are  up  there 
and  I am  not. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I think  most  of  these  people  want  to  keep  this 
organization  alive.  They  want  to  keep  it  healthy,  want  to  keep  it 
responsible,  want  to  keep  it  adequately  financed  and  effective. 

If  any  step  of  this  kind  were  to  be  taken,  which  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  destruction  of  the  very  means  of  its  existence,  I think  there 
would  be  a very  general  protest. 

Mr.  Hays.  I am  glad  to  get  that  on  the  record  and  I hope  you  are 
right.  We  may  have  to  wait  for  a while  to  see.  I hope  if  we  come 
to  that,  you  are  right.  Mr.  Murphy. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I am  very  happy  to 
have  you  here  today,  Governor.  Mr.  Ambassador,  you  are  going  to 
have  another  crisis  arise  in  the  very  near  future.  You  touched  upon 
it  in  reference  to  Rhodesia  and  the  trust  territories.  I am  very  fearful 
of  what  is  going  to  come  about  when  the  two  kingdoms  of  Ruanda  and 
Urundi  receive  their  independence. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  they  became  trust  territories  following 
the  creation  of  the  United  Nations  and  were  administered  by  Belgium. 
They  were  mandated  territories  under  the  League  of  Nations  of  the 
former  German  Southeast  Africa  colony.  I understand  the  former 
German  Southeast  African  colony — namely,  Tanganyika — became  a 
trust  territory  under  the  administration  of  the  British.  These  two 
particular  kingdoms  have  a problem,  a tribal  problem.  They  clashed 
about  2 or  3 years  ago,  ana  the  Batutsi,  which  is  the  stronger  tribe 
but  lesser  in  numbers,  had  formerly  enslaved  the  other  tribe,  the  Ba- 
hutus.  And  I now  understand  that  the  Bahutus  now  control  Rwanda. 
They  have  deposed  the  king  of  that  particular  kingdom.  I am  wonder- 
ing what  is  going  to  happen  when  the  Belgians  withdraw  their  forces. 
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Who  is  going  to  maintain  the  peace?  This  definitely  is  going  to  be  a 
peacekeeping  operation. 

If  the  United  Nations  does  not  step  in,  who  will  step  in? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  You  have  asked  a question,  Congressman,  which 
at  this  very  moment,  is  a matter  of  the  gravest  concern  to  all  of  us 
who  work  at  the  United  Nations,  because  this  matter  is  being  debated 
and  reaching  a final  vote  this  morning  in  New  York. 

Let  me  first  say  that  you  referred  to  Rwanda  and  Burundi  as  two 
kingdoms.  One  of  them  is  a kingdom  and  one  is  a republic.  In  the 
case  of  Burundi,  that  is  the  monarchy,  it  is  generally  assumed  they  will 
be  able  to  maintain  law  and  order  within  their  country  with  their 
own  constabulary  and  their  own  forces,  so  that  when  the  Belgians  with- 
draw the  1st  of  July  or  the  1st  of  August,  or  whatever  date  it  is  deter- 
mined upon,  we  are  reasonably  hopeful  this  estimate  of  the  future  of 
Burundi  is  correct. 


As  to  the  other  one,  Rwanda,  the  situation  is  very  dangerous,  as 
you  have  indicated.  The  probability  that  there  will  be  tribal  conflict 
Detween  the  Bahutus  and  the  Watusis  is  universally  assumed.  This  is 
a relationship  that  has  persisted  for  centuries.  There  are  old  scores  to 
settle.  They  are  extremely,  as  you  know,  warlike  people,  although 
they  only  represent  a small  minority  of  the  population.  There  are 
some  135,000  of  them  in  exile  who  will  perhaps  try  to  come  back,  with 
consequences  that  are  ominous  in  the  extreme. 

Let's  assume  that  the  Belgians  withdraw  and  that  some  trouble 
of  this  kind  breaks  out  as  you  have  indicated.  Who  is  going  to 

E reserve  law  and  order?  I don't  know.  I think  these  people  would 
e extremely  foolish  to  let  the  Belgians  go  until  they  had  established 
their  own  adequate  gendarmerie  and  peacekeeping  forces. 

I rather  think  this  is  what  they  will  do:  That  they  will  ask  the 
Belgians  to  stay  after  they  have  attained  their  independence.  Cer- 
tainly they  will  want  the  technicians  to  stay.  Whether  the  Belgians 
'will  permit  the  technicians  to  stay  if  the  soldiers  are  forced  to  leave  is 


question. 

So  I would  answer  your  question  by  saying  this  is  a grim 
>rous  situation  which  could  ignite  the  whole  of  central  Air 


gerous  situation  which  could  ignite  the  whole  of  centr 
Mr.  Murphy.  Thank  you,  Governor. 


a and  dan- 
rica  again. 


Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Frelinghuyser 
Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Thank  you,  Mr. 


Chairman. 


First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  I have  enjoyed  listening  to  the  testimony, 
despite  the  acoustics  in  this  room.  I would  like  to  ask  you,  Mr. 
Ambassador,  whether  the  contingency  fund  in  the  foreign  aid  program 
could  be  used  by  the  President  for  a loan  or  for  a purchase  of  U.S. 
bonds,  in  your  opinion. 

I might  say  this  matter  was  discussed  in  committee.  Reference  was 
made  earlier  as  to  the  possibility  of  using  this  fund  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  We  have  been  all  over  this  and  I wish  I were  a 
little  more  confident  about  the  answer,  because  I frankly  have  for- 
gotten*it.  At  the  time  it  came  up  last  fall,  we  discussed  it  originally. 
My  recollection  is,  Mr.  Congressman,  that  the  President  could  have 
authority  to  use  the  contingency  fund  for  this  purpose.  However, 
the  President  thought  that  in  this  case  it  would  be  more  appropriate 
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not  to  use  it  and  therefore  submitted  a separate  request  for  authority 
to  make  this  loan. 

Mr.  Frelinghutsen.  I notice  that  the  recommendations  originally 
made  by  the  President  with  respect  to  the  language  suggest  that  the 
$100  million  should  be  used,  ana  I quote,  “for  the  purchase  of  United 
Nations  bonds.” 

The  language  in  the  Senate  bill  is  an  authorization  for  a loan  to 
the  Unitea  Nations. 

Is  there  any  distinction,  in  your  opinion,  between  the  language 
originally  proposed  and  the  language  as  passed  by  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Really,  there  is  no  aistinction  as  to  meaning.  I 
think  some  of  the  Senators,  during  the  discussion  in  the  Senate,  pre- 
ferred  a loan  to  the  purchase  of  bonds  because  they  were  fearful  of 
the  precedent  that  the  latter  might  establish. 

Mr.  Frelinghutsen.  Isn’t  the  loan  money  going  to  be  used  for 
the  purchase  of  bonds  if  it  is  authorized 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes;  the  bonds  will  be  the  evidence  of  the 
indebtedness. 

Mr.  Frelinghutsen.  There  isn’t  any  difference,  then? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  No. 

Mr.  Frelinghutsen.  It  could  be  used.  It  is  a broader  authoriza- 
tion, but  it  will  not  be  used  in  a way  different  from  what  was  originally 
recommended;  am  I correct? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Frelinghutsen.  You  referred  several  times  to  the  fact  that 
the  proceeds  would  be  used  for  future  expenses.  As  I understand  it, 
the  expenses  are  only  those  running  up  through  the  present  fiscal 
year.  The  loan  would  not  be  for  the  future  operations  of  the  United 
Nations  at  all;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes;  this  money  would  be  used  to  pay  the  operat- 
ing cost  of  the  special  operations  as  long  as  the  money  would  last. 
We  assume  that  would  be  through  a good  part  of  next  year. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  The  President's  message  in  January,  point 
1,  says  this  money  is  to  cover  anticipated  expenses  for  the  U.N.  opera- 
tions in  the  Congo  and  the  UNEF,  through  the  end  of  the  present 
fiscal  year. 

I would  assume  that  would  only  be  available  for  expenses  through 
the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  That  is  the  period  the  assessment  covers.  Not 
the  period  for  which  the  proceeds  of  this  loan  would  be  used. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  That  is  not  my  reading  of  the  language.  It 
says,  “To  cover  anticipated  expenses  through  the  end  of  the  present 
fiscal  year.”  Only  those  expenses  running  through  June  30,  not  the 
ones  thereafter. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I think  what  you  are  reading  refers  to  the  assess- 
ments. 

Mr.  Frelinghutsen.  I am  reading  from  the  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  January  30,  1962. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I am  going  to  ask  Secretary  Cleveland  if  he  would 
be  good  enough  to  answer  the  question. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HAELAN  CLEVELAND,  ASSISTANT  SSCBE- 
TAET  OF  STATE  FOE  INTEENATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  AFFAIRS 


Mr.  Cleveland.  The  President's  message  referred  to  three  parts 
of  the  U.N.’s  financial  plan.  One  part  was  the  reference  to  the  Court 
which  has  been  discussed.  One  part  was  the  bond  issue.  The  third 
part  was  an  assessment  to  cover  the  period  from  the  beginning  of 
November  last  year  to  the  end  of  our  present  fiscal  year. 

The  funds  to  cover  that,  as  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
are  actually  in  a supplemental  appropriation  request  pending  before 
the  Congress.  That  is  part  of  the  present  appropriation  process  here. 
This  was  a special  assessment,  in  other  words,  to  cover  the  expenses 
for  the  period  up  through  June  30,  1962. 

From  July  1 this  year  on,  there  is  no  assessment  by  the  General 
Assembly,  and  no  appropriation  provided  for  in  the  President’s 
budget  as  far  as  the  U.S.  snare  is  concerned ; that  was  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  proceeds  of  this  U.N.  loan-bond  arrangement  would  be 
available  to  pay  the  ongoing  expenses  for  peacekeeping  from  July  1 on. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Perhaps  we  will  nave  greater  leisure  to  discuss 
this  with  you  at  a later  date,  Mr.  Cleveland.  It  still  isn’t  dear  to  me  if, 
for  instance,  a crisis  arises  in  Rwanda,  whether  there  will  be  funds 
available  after  the  30th  of  June  that  could  be  immediately  utilized. 

Governor  Stevenson,  I believe,  said  that  unless  financing  were 
available  prior  to  the  event  he  did  not  anticipate  the  United  Nations 
could  move  any  peacekeeping  forces  in  any  future  emergency. 

I am  not  sure  whether  there  are  funds  available  or  whether  there 
are  not,  if  the  money  should  be  forthcoming  as  a result  of  issuing  these 
bonds. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  The  proceeds  of  these  bonds  would  be  available, 
if  the  General  Assembly  wanted  to  use  them,  for  Ruanda-Urundi  or 
any  other  purpose. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  For  future  emergencies? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fbelinghuysen.  It  is  not  at  all  dear.  It  is  also  incompre- 
hensible to  me  why,  after  a lapse  of  6 months  after  the  passage  of  the 
U.N.  resolution,  we  have  not  already  actively  engaged  in  the  process  of 
developing  a program  for  long-term  financing  of  these  peacekeeping 
operations.  Why  do  we  argue  that  we  can’t  do  anything,  that  our 
hands  are  tied  until  the  advisory  opinion  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  has  been  handed  down?  This  seems  to  me  very  shortsighted. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  two  alternatives — either  this  opinion  is 
going  to  be  affirmative,  or  negative.  Should  we  not  develop  alterna- 
tive programs,  in  any  event,  about  the  long-term  problem  facing  us 
regaraless  of  the  decision  of  the  World  Court? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  If  I gave  you  the  impression  that  we  haven’t  done 
work  on  this  or  thought  about  it,  I was  in  error.  I think  I said  that 
we  have  reflected  over  a great  many  alternatives,  at  least  all  the 
alternatives  that  have  occurred  to  us.  I enumerated  them. 

Our  Btudies  in  this  field  have  advanced  very  far.  We  don’t  have 
any  consensus  on  them.  We  don’t  have  any  agreement  of  the  Secre- 
tary General.  We  don’t  have  any  agreement  among  other  countries. 
It  has  been  very  difficult  to  do  this  and  our  other  work  concurrently. 
I haven’t  any  doubt,  once  the  immediate  financing  problem  is 
out  of  the  way,  that  these  plans  we  have  made  and  these  sugges- 
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tions  we  have  deyeloped  will  have  active  consideration  by  the 
Secretary  General. 

Mr.  Frelinghutsen.  Do  your  possible  plans  include  a revision  of 
the  charter? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Not  a revision  of  the  charter  for  t.hia  express 
purpose.  We  have  active  plans  for  revision  of  the  charter  for  other 
purposes,  largely  the  enlargement  of  the  Council — the  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  and  the  Security  Council. 

Mr.  Frelinghuyben.  I notice  that  the  December  U.N.  resolution 
authorizing  these  bonds  says  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  bonds 
can  be  used,  and  I quote,  “for  purposes  normally  related  to  the 
Working  Capital  Fund.” 

I wonder  what  the  Working  Capital  Fund  is?  Specifically,  would 
the  Congo  operation  be  related  in  some  way  to  the  Working  Capital 
Fund? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  The  Working  Capital  Fund  is  to  accommodate 
the  situation  that  results  from  the  fact  that  assessments  are  made  and 
are  payable  in  January.  Actually,  the  assessments  are  made  in 
January  but  they  don’t  have  to  be  paid  for  a year  afterward. 

As  a result  of  this,  there  have  been  shortages  frequently  in  the 
United  Nations  operating  resources,  and  for  that  purpose,  a Working 
Capital  Fund  has  been  established  in  order  to  carry  us  over  these 
periods  in  which 

Mr.  Frelinghutsen.  These  funds  would  be  available  to  make  up 
for  the  arrearages  in  the  normal  accounts  of  delinquent  nations? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frelinghutsen.  Not  the  special  peacekeeping 

Mr.  Stevenson.  For  all  purposes. 

Mr.  Frelinghutsen.  How  many  of  the  nations  which  have 
already  pledged  to  buy  bonds  are  currently  delinquent  in  their  obli- 
gations to  the  U.N.?  Wouldn’t  it  be  more  advisable  for  them  to 
pay  up  their  arrearages  than  to  pay  out  on  bonds? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  We  think  it  would  have  been  desirable,  yes,  but 
they  didn’t  pay  up.  How  long  it  is  going  to  take  us  to  collect  from 
them  is  a question. 

Mr.  Frelinghuyben.  How  many  of  the  commitments  to  purchase 
bonds  are  being  made  by  nations  which  are  already  delinquent  on 
their  current  obligations? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  If  your  question  is  how  many  nations  have 
promised  to  buy  bonds,  who  are  already  delinquent  in  their  anflesa- 
ments  for  special  operations,  I would  have  to  provide  you  that 
information. 

Mr.  Frelinghutsen.  I don’t  know  whether  this  is  true,  because  I 
haven’t  time  to  check.  I assumed  you  would  know.  I understand 
there  are  about  15  nations  which  already  owe  $16  million,  which  have 
pledged  to  buy  somewhat  over  $12  million  worth  of  bonds. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  That  could  be. 

Mr.  Frelinghutsen.  This  doesn’t  seem  to  be  veiy  strong  support 
for  the  U.N.  bond  issue  if  a substantial  amount  is  coming  Irom 
nations  which  are  already  delinquent  to  the  U.N.  for  greater  amounts? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I am  sorry,  Mr.  Congressman.  I can’t  answer 
that  question  or  explain  what  their  circumstances  are  without  knowing 
who  they  are. 
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(The  following  information  has  been  supplied  for  the  record:) 

It  was  determined  that,  in  order  to  put  the  United  Nations  financial  house  in 
order,  a breathing  spell  of  about  18  months  would  be  needed.  Duriug  this  breath- 
ing spell  all  nations  would  be  urged  to  pay  up  their  past  arrears,  to  nay  their 
current  assessments  without  delay,  ar.d  to  purchase  some  of  the  United  Nations 
bonds. 

The  following  is  a list  of  countries  which  have  purchased  or  have  pledged  to 
purchase  U.N.  bonds  to  help  finance  the  organization,  even  though  they  are  in 
arrears  in  U.N.  payments  to  the  regular  budget,  UNEF,  or  UNOO  as  of  May  31, 
1962: 

I.  Total:  Seventeen  such  countries  have  purchased  or  pledged: 

Afghanistan  Iran  Pakistan 

Austria  Israel  Sudan 

Cambodia  Italy  Togo 

China  Jordan  Venezuela 

Ecuador  Lebanon  Yugoslavia 

Ethiopia  Panama 

II.  Breakdown: 

1.  Countries  in  arrears  only  on  regular  budget: 

Israel  (purchased  $200,000). 

Pakistan  (pledged  $500,000). 

2.  Countries  in  arrears  only  on  Congo  account: 

Austria  (pledged  $900,000). 

Ecuador  (pledged  $12,000). 

Iran  (pledged  $500,000). 

Italy  (purchased  $8,960,000). 

Yugoslavia  (pledged  $200,000). 

3.  Countries  in  arrears  only  on  UNEF  and  Congo: 

Afghanistan  (pledged  $25,000). 

Ethiopia  (pleagea  $200,000). 

Jordan  (pledged  $25, 00C). 

Lebanon  (pledged  $8,000). 

Panama  (pledged  $25,000). 

Sudan  (purchased  $50,000). 

Togo  (purchased  $10,000). 

Venezuela  (pledged  $300,000). 

4.  Countries  in  arrears  only  on  regular  and  Congo:  Cambodia  (pledged  $5,000). 

5.  Countries  in  arrears  on  all  three  accounts:  China  (pledged  $500,000). 

Mr.  Fbelinghuysen.  One  final  question  if  I have  t ie  time,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I wonder  whether  currencies  other  than  dollars  could  be 
used  to  purchase  bonds? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I think  the  answer  to  that  is  that  they  could  be 
if  the  Secretary  General  so  decides. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  That  isn't  an  unreasonable  imposition  on 
the  Secretary  General?  In  other  words,  he  would  be  likely,  I assume, 
to  authorize  purchases  of  bonds  in  currencies  other  than  dollars, 
would  he  not?  * 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Where,  for  example,  he  has  local  bills  payable, 
as,  for  example,  for  troop  support  in  India.  There  are  a large  number 
of  these  forces  in  the  Congo  that  come  from  India. 

Chairman  Morgan.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired.  Mr. 
Gallagher. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Thank  vou,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  as  to  the  planting  of  the  germ  of  partisanship, 
which  may  have  been  injected  into  this  hearing,  I would  think  the 
record  should  disclose,  while  one  part  of  the  State  Department  which 
vou  are  vitally  concerned  with,  would  happily  accept  the  use  of  the 
"President's  contingency  fund  as  a method  of-  operation,  there  is 
another  part  that  would  feel  that  the  contingency  fund  that  the 
President  has  requested  would  be  completely  depleted  if  the  U.N. 
bonds  were  purchased  from  the  contingency  fund. 
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While  the  operation  in  the  past  has  been  partly  supported  through 
the  contingency  fund,  the  foreign  aid  authorisation  request  this  year 
does  not  include  the  United  Nations  bond  proposal. 

Anticipating  the  proceedings  of  several  weeks  from  now  on  foreign 
aid,  I would  like  the  record  to  show  this. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I think  if  I may  interrupt  to  say  I don’t  think  any 
of  us  would  be  pleased  with  using  the  contingency  fund  as  a means  of 
financing  the  United  Nations.  1 think  we  have  to  have  a much  more 
solid  and  firm  basis. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Thank  you. 

There  is  another  school  of  thought  which  contends  that  we  ought 
to  wait  until  there  is  a declaratory  judgment  in  the  World  Court  and 
it  has  been  handed  down.  Is  it  not  so  that,  regardless  of  the  judgment, 
the  need  for  these  funds  will  be  strongly  required  whatever  the  decision 
may  be? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes.  I tried  to  make  that  clear  in  response  to 
Mrs.  Church ’s  question.  I think  whatever  the  decision  of  the  Court 
is  these  funds  are  going  to  be  necessary  in  any  event.  We  can’t  begin 
to  collect  all  those  arrearages,  and  even  if  we  could  collect  them  right 
away  they  wouldn’t  be  adequate. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Is  not  this  question  vital?  One  is  how  are  we 
going  to  collect  the  arrearages,  and  the  second  part  is  how  are  we  going 
to  pay  for  the  future  operations  which  is  what  the  U.N.  bond  issue 
concerns  itself  with. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I would  like  to  take  this  time  to  reply  to  the 
gentleman  who  was  discussing  budgets  with  you,  why  is  the  NATO 
budget  not  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  United  Nations  budget. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  the  United  Nations  includes  the  adver- 
saries of  the  NATO.  The  aims  and  mission  of  NATO  are  far  more 
harmonious  than  they  would  be  in  the  United  Nations. 

Another  question  which  I would  like  for  the  record,  it  probably 
would  help  us  out  when  we  get  to  the  hearing  on  this— the  fight  on  the 
floor  on  this — this  question:  If  wo  only  explored  other  avenues  of  rais- 
ing this  money  which  you  explained  to  the  committee,  Mr.  Ambas- 
sador, just  what  explorations  were  made,  did  anyone  come  up  with 
another  solution  more  palatable  than  the  one  we  are  discussing  today? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  The  answer  is  that  many  possible  solutions  were 
considered.  None  were  advanced  which  would  be  as  palatable  or  as 
satisfactoiy  as  this  one. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  What  nations,  if  any,  Mr.  Ambassador,  have 
pledged  themselves  for  the  purchase  of  bonds  over  and  above  their 
normal  assessment? 


Mr.  Stevenson.  Your  question  was  what  nations  have  promised 
to  purchase  or  have  purchased  bonds  in  addition  to  paying  their 
regular  assessments? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  No,  sir.  What  nations  have  purchased  or  have 
pledged  to  purchase  an  amount  of  bonds  exceeding  their  assessment. 
The  premise  being  that  one  of  the  criticisms  is  that  the  United  States 
is  solely  carrying  this  bond  proposal. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I could  enumerate  a number  of  countries,  includ- 
ing all  the  Scandinavian,  who  have  pledged  more  than  their  regular 
assessment. 
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Mr.  Gjjxagheb.  That  is  what  I would  like  to  have  in  the  record. 

Chairman  Mobgan.  Mr.  Cleveland,  jou  can  furnish  that  for  the 
record. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Denmark,  Finland,  Iceland,  Ireland,  Italy,  Nor- 
way, and  Sweden  have  all  purchased  amounts  greater  than  their 
regular  assessments.  In  addition  Germany  and  Switzerland,  which 
aren’t  even  members,  have  made  substantial  contributions. 

Mr.  Gallagheb.  Contributions  or  pledges? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Pledges. 

Mr.  Gallagheb.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(The  following  information  has  been  supplied  for  inclusion  in  the 
record:) 


Nations  which  have  purchased  or  pledged  to  purchase  United  Nations  bonds,  as  of 
June  88, 1968,  in  an  amount  equal  to,  or  in  excess  of,  their  regular  U.N.  assessment 
rate  as  applied  to  the  f 200,000,000  bond  goal 


Country  > 


Australia 

Austria... 

Canada 

Denmark.  

Ethiopia 

Finland. 

Iceland 

Iran 

Ireland 

Italy 

Liberia 

Malaya. 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Nigeria 

Norway 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Tunisia. 


Regular 

assessment 

(percent) 

Pledfeor 

purchase 

Ratio  d 
purchase  to 
regular 
percent 

L 96 

*$4,000,000 

1.2 

.46 

900,000 

LO 

6,340,000 

1.0 

.66 

*2,600,000 

2.3 

.06 

300,000 

2.0 

.37 

* 1,48ft  000 

2.0 

*80,000 

L0 

.00 

600,000 

1.3 

.14 

*300,000 

1.1 

2.34 

*8,960,000 

2.0 

.04 

300,000 

2.5 

.13 

340,000 

L3 

L01 

2,020,000 

L0 

.41 

*1,000,000 

L2 

.21 

1,000,000 

2.4 

.46 

•1,800,000 

2.0 

L 30 

*6,800,000 

2.2 

.06 

1,900,000 

to 

.06 

476,000 

4.9 

i Total  o ( 19  countries. 
* Porches*. 


Chairman  Mobgan.  Mr.  Barry. 

Mr.  Babbt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  it  is  very  nice  to  have  you  with  us  today.  I always 
enjoy  your  presentation. 

t^I  would  like  to  if  you  believe  that  theUnited  States  should 
contribute  as  much  as  32  percent  toward  the  United  Nations  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  under  NATO  we  only  pay  24  percent;  and  Europe  is 
becoming  much  more  capable  now  of  paying  a larger  and  higher 
assessment  than  at  the  time  the  United  Nations  was  organized.  It 
was  devastated  at  that  time  and  unable  to  pay  a proportionate  share 
of  the  cost  of  the  United  Nations  in  relation  to  its  volume  of  world 
trade,  and  its  internal  development  and  production.  Now,  other 
nations  of  the  world,  including  Japan,  have  demonstrated  a very 
substantial  ability  in  productive  forces  of  their  nation  and  in  inter- 
national trade.  The  World  Court  is  expected  to  hand  down  a 
decision  soon,  and  with  this  bond  issue  the  whole  financial  structure  of 
the  United  Nations  is  being  examined  with  the  idea  of  putting  the  U.N. 
on  a firm  financial  basis.  Should  not  the  United  States  now  speak  up 
and  say  to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  somewhere  below  20  percent — 1 
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will  leave  it  for  you  and  others  in  the  State  Department  to  decide— 
should  that  not  be  our  legitimate  dues  in  the  United  Nations? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  In  the  first  place,  I think  it  is  a great  mistake  to 
ever  relate  the  NATO  budget  to  the  United  Nations  budget.  They 
bear  no  resemblance  whatsoever  nor  are  the  two  organizations  even 
comparable.  The  24  percent  that  we  do  contribute  to  the  NATO 
budget  is  for  administrative  expenses  only.  It  doesn’t  take  into 
account  the  cost  of  troop  maintenance  in  Germany,  the  nuclear 
weapons  that  we  provide,  the  weapons  that  we  provide  generally  and 
all  the  materiel  that  we  contribute  to  the  NATO  defense  effort.  As 
I understand  it,  if  you  were  to  take  all  those  items  into  account,  our 
contribution  to  NATO  would  be  immense. 

Mr.  Barry.  Conversely  if  that  were  so  we  would  need  to  take  the 
military  assistance  side  of  our  Mutual  Security  Act  and  add  that  to 
the  cost  of  those  members  of  the  United  Nations,  you  see,  because  we 
do  assist  many  nations  in  our  Mutual  Security  Act.  I believe  we 
strengthen  our  position  in  the  United  Nations  by  paying  less,  for 
this  reason : That  our  opponents  can  say,  “The  United  Nations  is 
bought  by  the  United  States,”  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  we  contribute 
so  much  to  its  support  that  it  might  be  labeled  a Western  instrument. 
If  we  contributed  less,  and  other  nations  more,  to  its  support,  we 
would  be  in  a healthier  position  in  world  opinion. 

What  do  you  think  about  that? 

Mr.  Stevenbon.  If  we  can  then  leave  the  question  of  NATO  for  a 
moment  and  talk  about  the  American  contribution  to  the  budget  of 
the  United  Nations,  I would  point  out  to  you  that  the  original  con- 
tribution of  the  United  States  was  40  percent.  We  are  now  down  to 
32  percent.  There  has  been  a substantial  decrease  already  in  the 
proportion  of  the  budget  that  is  paid  by  the  United  States.  If  you 
use  the  criterion  of  “ability  to  pay”  you  would  find  that  the  statistics — 
I think  generally  accepted — would  indicate  that  the  United  States 
should  pay  about  44  or  45  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  United  Nations. 
Therefore  the  proportion  of  the  budget  of  the  United  Nations  that  we 
should  pay  would  be  very  considerably  more  than  we  have  ever  paid, 
let  alone  more  than  32  percent.  For  the  very  reason  that  you  said, 
however,  no  one,  including  our  adversaries,  has  wanted  the  United 
States  to  pay  anything  like  its  relative  proportion  on  the  basis  of 
capacity  to  pay,  because  of  the  very  fear  that  you  gave  voice  to  a 
moment  ago,  that  it  would  be  interpreted  as  selling  the  organization 
out  to  the  United  States  and  give  rise  to  a disproportionate  influence  of 
the  United  States  within  the  organization.  So  that  the  budget  has 
been  held  down — the  American  contribution  to  the  regular  budget 
has  been  held  down  deliberately  for  that  reason  since  1947  when  2 
sat  in  the  budgetary  committee  and  when  this  scale  was  originally 
established. 

Mr..  Barry.  Some  of  the  nations  which  we  have  helped  support  and 
granted  aid  are  those  who  do  not  pay  their  assessments  to  the  United 
Nations.  I wonder  how  you  feel  about  making  the  meeting  of  obli- 
gations as  far  as  arrearages  are  concerned  a condition  for  further 
qualification  under  our  aid  program?  In  other  words,  make  it  a 
criterion  for  future,  aid  that  all  nations. who  are  the  beneficiaries  under 
our  aid  program  be  paid  up  to  the  United  Nations  in  full. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Would  the  gentleman  yield?  If  they  paid  up 
they  wouldn’t  need  the  aid. 
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Mr.  Barry.  That  is  not  quite  so.  We  have  many  nations  who  are 
receiving  aid  today  from  us  who  have  not  paid  their  dues  in  the 
United  Nations,  which  further  aggravates  our  problem  in  having  to 
make  voluntary  contributions  to  keep  the  United  Nations  from 
floundering  financially.  I am  exploring  the  possibility  of  offering  an 
amendment  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  that  would  require  all  nations 
to  be  current  in  their  dues  in  order  to  be  recipients  of  our  further  aid. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I think  one  answer  at  least  is  that  it  would  not 
put  any  pressure  on  the  Soviet  Union.  It  would  only  put  pressure 
on  our  fnends. 

Mr.  Barrt.  That  is  true.  But  sometimes  our  friends  need  a little 
nudging,  too. 

Chairman  Morgan.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  O'Hara? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Mr.  Ambassador,  it  is  good  to  have  you  as  a witness. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I suppose  you  and  I have  enjoyed  an  older  friendship 
them  that  of  any  two  other  persons  in  this  room. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I think  that  is  right,  Barratt. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I notice  in  your  fine  statement  you  did  stress  the 
words  “peace-seeking  activities  of  the  United  Nations." 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Peacekeeping. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  That  is  right.  Do  you  regard  the  United  Nations, 
imperfect  though  it  may  be,  sometimes  noisy,  and  of  course  it  is 
better  to  fight  with  words  than  with  atomic  bombs — do  you  regard  the 
United  Nations  as  the  bridge  to  peace? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I do,  sir.  I think  that  its  peacekeeping 
machinery  in  the  past  has  been  used  effectively  in  a number  of  in- 
stances that  I have  cited  here  this  morning.  1 think  the  improve- 
ment, the  enlargement,  the  strengthening  of  its  peacekeeping  duty 
in  the  future  is  one  of  our  major  objectives. 

Mr,  O’Hara.  Recognizing  that  while  we  have  our  own  organiza- 
tional approaches  like  the  Disarmament  Agency,  is  there  any  bridge 
to  peace  other  than  the  United  Nations  on  which  the  Soviet  and  our 
country  are  brought  together  in  an  international  effort  and  in  a world 
climate?  In  other  words,  is  not  the  United  Nations  the  only  bridge 
to  peace  that  we  have  left? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I think  it  is  fair  to  say  it  is  the  only  institution 
in  which  we  meet  face  to  face  continuously.  There  are,  of  course, 
constant  negotiations  between  the  United  Nations  and  the  Soviet 
Union  over  aspecific  problem  that  relates  to  peace,  like  Laos,  Berlin, 
and  so  on.  We  also  meet  in  certain  of  the  specialized  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations  of  which  the  Soviet  is  a member. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Peace,  Mr.  Ambassador,  you  would  call  a dream,  a 
precious  dream? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Also  indispensable  to  not  only  our  national  secur- 
ity but  perhaps  even  our  survival  in  this  atomic  nuclear  era  in  which  we 
live.  4 

Mr.  O’Hara.  And  our  desire  to  conquer  space  and  reach  the  moon, 
that  is  a dream  of  the  American  people,  too,  isn’t  it? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Mr.  Ambassador,  you  and  I,  and  I would  say  our 
fellow  countrymen,  have  faith  that  with  dedication  and  effort  we  m our 
generation  can  give  substance  and  reality  to  both  of  these  dreams. 
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I venture  to  say  that  if  a vote  on  the  relative  importance  of  the  goals 
envisioned  in  these  two  dreams  were  taken  in  the  homes  of  America, 
expansion  to  the  moon  or  peace  on  earth,  peace  would  sweep  the  boards. 
Frankly,  I cannot  understand  the  manner  of  arriving  at  relative 
evaluations  of  some  of  my  colleagues  who,  without  batting  an  eye, 
voted  $4  billion  for  the  space  program  and  close  both  eves  and  mind  to 
a suggestion  of  $100  million,  just  one-fortieth  as  much,  to  keep  open 
our  onlv  bridge  to  peace.  Mr.  Ambassador,  you  have  explored 
thoroughly,  I understand,  all  the  other  possible  means  of  financing  the 
U.N.  in  this  crisis — the  World  Bank,  soft  currencies,  and  other  possi- 
bilities? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I think  so. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Not  only  you,  but  working  with  you  a large  staff  of 
experts  have  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  all  possible  alternatives. 
You  tell  us  now  that  the  bond  issue  is  the  best  method  that  you  can 
find,  the  soundest. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  One  other  question,  Mr.  Ambassador.  I am  inter- 
ested in  Africa.  I think  as  Africa  goes,  so  goes  the  world.  How 
many  African  countries  have  contributed  to  this  bond  issue  or  have 
pledged  their  contributions? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  . I should  think  it  was  in  the  order  of  10.  I would 
have  to  give  you  a table. 

(The  information  appears  on  the  following  page.) 

Mr.  O'Hara.  That  is  my  recollection.  The  contributions  have 
been,  considering  the  size  of  the  countries  and  their  resources,  very 
large.  Would  you  not  accept  that,  Mr.  Ambassador,  as  an  index  of 
the  feeling  on  the  Continent  of  Africa  as  regards  the  operations  of  the 
United  Nations? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I would,  sir.  I would  like  to  supplement  that  by 
saying  I think  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  very  first  act  that  any 
new  nation — which  most  of  them  have  been  in  Africa,  performs  liter- 
ally— the  first  act  that  it  performs  in  the  international  field  is  to  apply 
for  admission  to  the  United  Nations.  Whereas  the  great  powers  like 
the  United  States  can  defend  themselves,  the  small  powers  have  only 
one  shield:  that  is  this  organization.  Therefore,  they  have  a far  dis- 
proportionate interest  in  it  and  reliance  on  it  than  we  do.  Finally, 
may  I say  I am  most  grateful  for  what  you  have  said  here  this  morning, 
and  I think  perhaps  you  should  have  been  the  witness  instead  of  me. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ambassador.  1 am  merely  voicing 
the  sentiment  of  your  countrymen  when  I say  that  as  our  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations  you  are  rendering  an  imperishable  service  to 
our  country  and  to  the  world  of  freedom.  ' 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Whalley?  . , 

Mr.  Wh alley,  Mr.  Chairman.  • 

Mr.  Ambassador,  many  of  our  people  are  interested  in  the  support 
of  the  United  Nations.  -X  thjnk  $200  million  has  to  be  raised  in  some 
way  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  extracurricular  activities.  Many 
of  the  other  members  have  wondered  why  the  regular  assessment 
of  the  United  Spates  for  1962  is  32  percent  and  Russia's!  who  appears 
to  want  to  share  at  least  all  of  the  benefits  of  the  United  Nations, 
assessment  is  only  14  percent.  Of  the  $200  million  bond  issue, 
apparently  the  U.S.  quota  is  $100  million,  or  50  percent.  I think 
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many  more  of  our  people  would  be  in  favor  of  the  bond  issue  if  Russia’s 
quota  would  be  comparable  to  the  United  States.  They  would  feel 
more  inclined  then  toward  the  United  States  contributing.  Who 
sets  up  the  percentage  of  assessments  each  year,  such  as  1962 — the 
14  percent  for  Russia  and  the  32  percent  for  tne  United  States? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  That  is  determined  by  the  Budgetary  Committee 
of  the  General  Assembly,  Mr.  Congressman.  That  is  comprised  of 
all  104  members,  one  representative  from  each.  The  United  States 
was  represented  on  that  Committee  in  the  last  General  Assembly  by 
Philip  Klutznick.  It  was  represented  years  ago  by  Arthur  Vanden- 
berg,  when  I was  first  there,  and  I assisted  him  on  that  Committee. 

Let  me  say  that  the  reason  that  there  is  a disparity  between  the 
assessment  of  the  United  States  and  the  assessment  of  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  regular  budget  of  the  U.N.  is  that  there  is  a disparity 
in  the  capacity  to  pay  of  the  two  countries  as  determined  by  the 
Budgetary  Committee  of  the  U.N.;  that  is  to  say,  that  generally 
speaking,  as  I said  a moment  ago,  most  figures  would  seem  to  indicate 
that,  based  on  ability  to  pay,  the  United  States  should  pay  something 
like  44  or  45  percent  of  the  U.N.  assessments,  whereas  the  Soviet 
Union  has  a much,  much  smaller  proportion.  Therefore,  its  contri- 
bution on  that  basis  is  much  smaller.  It  is  very  much  smaller.  It 
is  about  one-third.  As  to  the  $100  million  that  we  are  seeking  as 
appropriation  from  the  Congress  for  the  purchase  of  these  bonds  of 
the  United  Nations,  that  figure  was  arrived  at  because  we  had  been 
paying  almost  half  of  the  Congo  operation.  By  repayment  it  would 
be  reduced  to  the  same  32-percent  assessment  that  we  are  paying 
elsewhere.  Furthermore,  the  money  could  come  quicker  from  this 
country  because  of  its  capacity  to  pay,  because  it  was  an  emergency 
matter.  I must  tell  you,  sir,  it  is  getting  very  acute;  the  longer  the 
delay  goes  on.  It  is  harder  and  harder  for  the  United  Nations  to 
commit  itself  as  to  its  needs  and  fulfill  various  obligations  it  has. 
That  is  the  way  that  amount  was  arrived  at.  It  will  be  reduced  by 
repayment  to  exactly  the  same  percentage,  32  percent,  as  our  con- 
tribution to  the  normal  budget. 

Ambassador  Plimpton  points  out  that  the  assessment  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  really  17#  percent  because  you  have  to  include  in  its  figure 
the  figure  for  Byelorussia  and  for  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic  which  is  all  part  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

Mr.  Wh alley.  Russia  gets  three  or  four  votes  in  the  United 
Nations 

Mr.  Stevenson.  With  its  two  satellites  it  gets  three. 

Mr.  Whalley.  Against  our  one. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whalley.  And  17  percent  total  against  our  32  percent. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whalley.  Do  3rou  think  there  is  some  possibility  to  bring  the 
percentages  closer  for  1963? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I think  it  is  fixed — I think  it  was  fixed  last  time 
for  3 years  to  come.  One  year  has  elapsed  and  2 years  to  go.  The 
Soviet  ante  was  increased  last  year  while  ours  was  decreased  in  the 
last  session.  Ours  was  decreased  slightly  and  theirs  increased  by 
nearly  1#  percent,  I think. 

Mr.  Whalley.  What  was  Russia’s  original  percentage?  You  said 
the  United  States  was  40  percent. 
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Mr,  Stevenson,  I think  7.73  was  its  original  percentage.  It  lias 
gone  up  from — — 

Mr.  Whallet.  I don’t  think  we  would  mind  getting  the  bonds,  if 
Russia  would  pay  a fair  comparison. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I would  hope  we  could  do  that.  The  Russian 
assessment  has  increased  since  tne  organization  was  established  from 
7.73  percent  to  17.47  percent.  Ours  has  gone  down  from  something 
like  40  percent  to  32  percent.  So  the  trend  that  you  are  speaking 
about  has  been  going  on. 

Mr.  Whallet.  If  the  gross  national  product  of  the  world  was  based 
on  hours  worked  instead  of  wage  scale  I doubt  that  we  would  have 
45  percent  of  GNP.  I think  that  would  be  the  area  that  they  should 
look  into  and  our  percentage  should  be  based  on  the  actual  number  of 
hours  worked. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Farbstein? 

Mr.  Farbstein.  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Ambassador,  although  I have 
serious  disagreements  with  some  of  the  actions  of  the  United  Nations 
and  some  of  the  positions  taken  by  our  country,  I nevertheless  will 
vote  for  the  bill  because  I feel  that  weighing  in  the  balance  the  pros 
against  the  cons  I think  that  the  United  Nations  fills  a great  void  in 
world  relations.  I would  like  to  ask  a question  first,  in  connection 
with  the  advisory  opinion  of  the  World  Court.  Supposing  that  the 
World  Court  finds  that  the  peacekeeping  operation  should  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  regular  operational  budget,  what  then?  By 
that  I mean  will  those  countries  which  fail  to  make  their  payments 
automatically  lose  their  votes? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  That  is  our  interpretation,  that  the  consequences 
of  article  19  would  apply  to  all  nations  for  all  purposes,  whatever  the 
money  was  used  for. 

Mr.  Farbstein.  When  you  say  that  is  “our”  interpretation,  will 
you  be  a little  more  definitive?  When  you  say  “ours”  is  that  an 
opinion  of  a majority  of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  or  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Perhaps  I chose  the  word  ineptly,  Mr.  Congress- 
man. I think  that  that  is  the  attitude  of  everyone,  and  hope  that 
that  interpretation  of  article  19  is  universal. 

Mr.  Farbstein.  Thank  you. 

The  next  question  I would  like  to  ask  is  in  connection  with  the  peace- 
keeping operations,  and  that  has  to  do  somewhat  with  policy.  I 
wonder  if  you  could  please  answer  or  give  the  reason  for  your  vote 
against  the  Brazzaville  resolution  in  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  The  Brazzaville  resolution  for  the  benefit  of  mem- 
bers of  the  committee 

Mr.  Farbstein.  I can’t  hear  you. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  The  Brazzaville  resolution  for  the  benefit  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  was  a resolution  introduced  during  the 
last  session  of  the  General  Assembly  which  called  for  negotiations 
between  Israel  and  its  neighbors.  This  resolution  was  introduced 
over  thd  objection  of  the  United  States  because  we  were  committed 
at  that  time  to  the  exploration  of  a project,  of  which  we  had  been  the 
originator,  which  had  been  initiated  in  an  effort  to  resolve  the  question 
of  the  Palestine  refugees  or  make  some  progress  toward  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  resolution  of  1948  by  a special  commission  headed 
by  Joseph  Johnson,  which  was  then  working  in  the  field,  in  the  Middle 
East  had  visited  all  the  countries  and  was  attempting  to  come  up 
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with  some  solution  for  this  apparently  insoluble  problem.  We  couldn’t 
ride  two  horses  at  the  same  time.  Our  position  had  to  be  in  favor  of 
the  proposed  that  we  had  advanced,  and  then  when  a proposal  was 
advanced  against  our  judgment  and  without  consultation  we,  of 
course,  had  to  vote  agamst  it. 

Mr.  Farbstein.  Do  you  then  take  the  position  that  the  Johnson 
Conciliation  Commission  which  was  to  deal  with  refugees  was  similar 
in  effect  to  the  resolution  that  required  or  directed  the  warring  coun- 
tries to  sit  down  for  the  purpose  of  talking  peace? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I didn’t  say  they  were  similar.  I said  that  the 
United  States  had  this  means — had  adopted  this  means  of  trying  to 
restore  peace  to  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Farbstein.  Would  you  say  that  one  was  exclusive  of  the 
other?  Couldn’t  they  both  simultaneously  be  put  into  effect,  the 
Johnson  Conciliation  Commission  which  sought  to  work  something 
out  in  connection  with  the  refugee  question,  and  also  the  warring 
countries  could  sit  down  for  the  purpose  of  talking  peace  generally, 
which  incidentally  is  the  prime  function  of  the  Unitea  Nations? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Out  conclusion  was  the  reverse,  that  we  could 
not  possibly  support  both  of  them.  We  were  trying  to  got  votes  for 
the  Johnson  resolution.  We  had  to  get  A rab  votes  if  possible  to  pass 
it.  The  chance  of  getting  any  fruitful  negotiations  after  15  years 
seemed  to  us  extremely  remote  between  Israel  and  its  neighbors. 
The  one  hope  was  to  begin  to  act,  do  something.  Talk  had  been 
fruitless  and  unavailing  for  all  of  these  years.  This  was  the  decision 
that  our  delegation  reached  at  the  time,  and  the  State  Department 
reached.  Whether  it  was  right  or  wrong  it  was  for  that  reason  that 
we  reached  it. 

Mr.  Farbstein.  No  further  questions. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Mailliard? 

Mr.  Mailliard.  Mr.  Ambassador,  I,  beiug  more  or  less  the  cleanup 
man,  will  try  to  be  quick.  I have  some  questions  that  arise  out  of 
others  which  I think  may  help  to  clear  our  record.  In  answer  to  a 
question  as  to  possible  efforts  to  revise  the  charter,  would  your  plans 
include  au  attempt  to  revise  the  charter  so  as  to  clarify  this  point  of 
assessments,  if  the  World  Court  decision  was  either  unfavorable  or 
not  effective? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  We  don’t  think  that  there  is  any  clarification 
necessary  on  the  question  of  the  liability — on  the  question  of  the  sanc- 
tions that  follow  from  nonpayment  of  assessments.  Therefore,  we 
wouldn’t  think  that  any  review  of  the  charter  would  include  any 
amendment  to  article  19. 

Mr.  Mailliard.  If  the  World  Court  should  disagree  with  that 
view,  then  certainly  this  ought  to  be  something  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes;  if  the  Court  disagreed. 

Mr.  Mailliard.  Is  there  any  reasonable  explanation  why  the  Latin 
American  countries  have  been  so  slow  to  pledge  any,  support  to  this 
bond  issue? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Only  their  poverty. 

Mr.  Mailliard.  I would  think  maybe  with  our  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress they  could  sneak  out  a few  dollars  to  help  out  the  U.N. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I think  some  of  them,  we  think  a number  of  them 
will  and  are  waiting  for  us.  Until  we  act,  they  are  not  going  to. 
Actually  there  are  various  views  that  everybody  expressed  about 
these  peacekeeping  operations.  I don’t  attribute  this  only  to  Latin 
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American  states.  There  are  many  who  feel  that  these  peacekeeping 
operations  should  be  supported  in  toto  by  the  large  powers,  by  the 
great  powers,  and  that  they  shouldn't  become  a burden  on  the  national 
budgets  of  these  small  powers  which  are  only  distantly  involved. 
This  would  be  true  of  a number  of  the  smaller  Latin  American  coun- 
tries who  have  taken  this  position.  It  is  also  true  of  other  countries. 
Basically  the  problem  of  Latin  America  is  one  of  acute  budgetary 
difficulties  in  virtually  all  of  the  republics. 

Mr.  Mailliakd.  Governor,  there  was  also  some  mention  about 
the  suggestion  that  was  made  that  these  funds  would  be  made  avail- 
able through  the  mutual  security  appropriation,  possibly  the  con- 
tingency fund,  and  I understand  your  response  to  be  that  you  would 
want  something  more  solid  than  tnat.  Isn't  it  true  that  most  of  the 
Congo  operation  has  been  funded  out  of  the  mutual  security  appro- 
priations, including  a substantial  amount,  I believe,  out  of  the 
contingency  fund? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I can’t  tell  you  the  exact  figure,  Mr.  Congressman, 
how  much  has  been  paid  out  of  contingency  fund.  When  I said 
“firmer,''  I meant  what  we  have  to  look  forward  to  is  a permanent 
plan  for  the  financing  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Mailliard.  I thought  the  record  shouldn't  stand  that  the 
contingency  fund  would  not  be  a source  of  funds  in  an  emergency, 
and  a proper  one. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes.  I apologize  if  I left  any  such  impression. 
I didn't  mean  to  say  that.  I meant  to  say  that  I think  this  is  a matter 
that  we  shouldn’t  deal  with  as  a contingency  because  it  is  going  to  be 
a permanent  matter. 

(The  following  table  has  been  supplied  for  insertion  in  the  record:) 


Source  of  U.S.  contribution  to  U.N.  military  operation « in  the  Congo  through 

June  SO,  196M 


Fiscal  year  1961 

Fiscal  year  1063 

Total 

M8A  con- 
tingency 
fund 

State 

Depart- 

ment 

AID, 

ch.  3 (Inter* 
national 
organiza- 
tion and 
programs) 

State 

Depart- 

ment 

Congo  military  budget  for  July  to  Decem- 
ber 1000: 

UJJ.  aaecacod  contribution 

Tt,»,  voluntary  contribution 

fiLwTMrTH 

V .If  . Mini 

■TiQ 

$15, 745,211 
A 000,000 
10*317.623 

UA.  waiver  airlift  

Total#  My  to  Pecan  tar  lfaOt 

lanseaacacaag 

m 

■ 

30,063,833 

Congo  military  budget  for  January  to  Oc- 
tober 1061: 

U.8.  assessed  contribution  

' 

$33*304,061 

32,304.081 

16,30AM* 

UJL  voluntary  mm b contribution— 

Total*  January  to  October  1061 

6,410,000 

1*865,006 



wmmm 

47,500, 6f7 

Congo  military  budget  for  November  1061 
toJune  1068: 

VJB.  aaaemed  contributions  >. — — 

U.8,  voluntary  cacb  contribution—.... 

| 

1 

336,616,000 

25,616#  000 
11,400,800 

pBejpijiHM 

Total*  November  1061  to  June  1063- 

Total — — 

Grand  total—.  — 

sun 

Kacaaaaaaceaa 

■ 

■ ■ 

37,016*800 

— 

— -- 



3ft.Ufi.000 

11^480,380 

68,616,804 

4$,  873, 306 

* Appropriation  request  pending. 
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Mr.  Mailliard.  My  final  question:  I wonder,  since  I think  our 
hearing  today  has  indicated  the  Congo  is  going  to  he  a slightly  inflam- 
matory subject  in  the  debate  on  this  bm,  if  we  could  nave  for  the 
record  a chronology  of  the  mandates  upon  which  the  Congo  operations 
have  been  based? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Surely. 

Mr.  Mailliard.  Whether  they  arose  out  of  the  General  Assembly 
action  or  out  of  the  Security  Council  or  some  other  authority  of  the 
Secretary  General.  If  we  get  into  a debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
then  we  will  have  an  authentic  statement  of  the  sources  of  the  U.N. 
mandates  for  the  operations  in  the  Congo. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  By  all  means  we  wilTdo  that,  sir.  I had  an  impres- 
sion it  was  already  in  the  committee  print. 

Mr.  Mailliard.  Perhaps  it  is.  I haven’t  found  it  in  a way  that  is 
quite  clear  to  me. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Secretary  Cleveland  reminds  me  we  submitted  a 
full  analysis  to  the  Senate  committee,  and  we  can  do  it  here. 

There  is  on  page  98  of  the  committee  print  of  February  6,  under 
appendix  21,  a summary  of  resolutions  authorizing  the  United  Nations 
presence  in  the  Congo. 

I think  we  can  do  a much  more  comprehensive  job  than  that. 

Mr.  Mailliard.  I did  glance  at  that.  I think  a simple  narrative 
might  serve  our  purposes  a little  hit  better. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(The  following  information  has  been  supplied  for  the  record:) 

A simple  narrative  summary  of  resolutions  authorising  United  Nations  presence 
in  the  Congo  can  be  found  in  appendix  21  on  page  98  of  the  Joint  Committee 
Print  on  Information  on  the  Operations  and  Financing  of  the  United  Nations, 
February  6,  1962. 

A fuller  narrative  follows  (taken  from  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Senate,  February  1962,  entitled  “Purchase  of  United 
Nations  Bonds,"  pp.  93-98) : 

8ummary  or  Resolutions  Authorizing  United  Nations  Presence  in  the 

Congo 

Resolution  of  July  IS,  1960. — On  the  basis  of  the  request  from  the  Government 
of  the  Congo,  the  Security  Council  adopted  a resolution  authorizing  the  Secretary 
General  “to  take  the  necessary  steps,  in  consultation  with  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Congo,  to  provide  the  Government  with  such  military  as- 
sistance, as  may  be  necessary,  until,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Congolese  Govern- 
ment with  the  technical  assistance  of  the  United  Nations,  the  national  security 
of  forces  may  be  able,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government,  to  meet  fully  their 
tasks."  No  finding  was  made  that  a threat  to  international  peace  and  security 
existed* 

Resolution  of  July  St,  1960. — The  Security  Council  passed  a further  resolution^ 
in  the  preamble  of  which  it  stated  that  the  complete  restoration  of  law  and  order 
in  the  Congo  would  effectively  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security.  That  resolution  called  upon  Belgium  to  withdraw  its  troops 
and  requested  all  states  to  refrain  from  any  action  that  might  impede  the  restora- 
tion of  law  and  order  or  that  might  undermine  the  territorial  integrity  and  political 
independence  of  the  Congo. 

Resolution  of  August  9,  1960. — In  early  August,  United  Nations  troops  were 
forcibly  stopped  from  entering  Katanga.  The  Secretary  General  immediately 
brought  this  situation  to  the  attention  of  the  Security  Council  which,  in  its  reso- 
lution of  August  9,  made  clear  that  the  Secretary  General’s  responsibilities 
were  to  cover  Katanga  as  well  as  the  other  Provinces  of  the  Congo.  The  Council 
specifically  affirmed  that  the  U.N.  forces  in  the  Congo  were  not  to  be  a party 
to  or  intervene  in  the  resolution  of  any  internal  political  conflicts. 

General  Assembly  resolution  of  September  SO,  1960. — After  the  dismissal  of 
Lumumba  in  September  1960,  the  Security  Council  met  once  again  but  could  not 
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act  because  of  a Soviet  veto.  The  matter  was  then  referred  to  the  General  As- 
sembly under  the  ‘ uniting  for  peaoe”  resolution*  The  General  Assembly  passed 
a resolution  repeating,  in  essence,  much  of  the  July  22  resolution  of  the  Security 
Council  In  addition  it  established  the  United  [Nations  Congo  fund  and  called 
upon  all  states  to  refrain  from  providing  materials  of  war  and  military  personnel 
to  the  Congo,  except  upon  request  of  the  United  Nations  through  the  Secretary 
General. 

Security  Council  resolution  of  February  £1,  1961 . — The  Security  Council  passed 
a further  resolution  enlarging  the  mandate  of  the  United  Nations  forces  in  the 
Congo  to  include  prevention  of  civil  war,  by  the  “use  of  force,  if  necessary,  in  the 
last  resort.”  The  resolution  also  urged  that  measures  be  taken  for  the  with- 
drawal of  all  foreign  military  personnel,  political  advisers  not  under  the  United 
Nations  command,  and  mercenaries.  The  resolution  of  February  21  also  said 
that  the  situation  in  the  Congo  threatened  international  peace  and  security  and 
called  for  the  formation  of  a Congolese  Government  on  the  basis  of  conciliation 
and  without  external  interference. 

Security  Council  resolution  of  November  tU,  1961 . — The  United  Nations  man- 
date was  expanded  to  include  an  authorization  to  use  the  “requisite  measure  of 
force,  if  necessary/  ’ for  the  expulsion  of  foreign  military  personnel. 


Resolution  Adopted  bt  ths  Security  Council  at  Its  873d  Meeting  on 

13  July  1960 

The  Security  Council, 

Considering  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  a request  for  United  Nations 
action  in  relation  to  the  Republic  of  the  Congo, 

Considering  the  request  for  military  assistance  addressed  to  the  Secretary- 
General  by  the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo 
(document  S/4382), 

1.  Calls  upon  the  Government  of  Belgium  to  withdraw  their  troops  from  the 
territory  of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo; 

2.  Decides  to  authorize  the  Secretary-General  to  take  the  necessary  steps,  in 
consultation  with  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo,  to  provide  the 
Government  with  such  military  assistance,  as  may  be  necessary,  until,  through 
the  efforts  erf  the  Congolese  Government  with  the  technical  assistance  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  national  security  forces  may  be  able,  in  the  opinion  erf  the 
Government,  to  meet  fully  their  tasks; 

3*  Requests  the  Secretary-General  Wf report f to  the  Security  Council  as 
appropriate. 


Resolution  Adopted  by  the  Security  Council  at  Its  879th  Meeting  on 

22  July  1960 

The  Security  Council, 

Having  considered  the  first  report  by  the  Secretary-General  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  Security  Council  resolution  S/4387  of  14  July  1960  (document  S/4389), 

Appreciating  the  work  of  the  Secretary-General  and  the  support  so  readily 
and  so  speedily  given  to  him  by  all  Member  States  invited  by  him  to  give 
assistance, 

Noting  that  as  stated  by  the  Secretary-General  the  arrival  of  the  troops  of  the 
United  Nations  force  in  Leopoldville  has  already  had  a salutary  effect, 

Recognizing  that  an  urgent  need  still  exists  to  continue  and  to  increase  such 
efforts, 

Considering  that  the  complete  restoration  of  law  and  order  in  the  Republic  of 
the  Congo  would  effectively  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security, 

Recognising  that  the  Security  Council  recommended  the  admission  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Congo  to  membership  in  the  United  Nations  as  a unit. 

1.  Calls  upon  the  Government  of  Belgium  to  implement  speedily  the  Security 
Council  resolution  of  14  July  1960,  on  the  withdrawal  of  their  troops  and  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary-General  to  take  all  necessary  action  to  this  effect; 

2.  Requests  all  States  to  refrain  from  any  action  which  might  tend  to  impede 
the  restoration  of  law  and  order  and  the  exercise  by  the  Government  of  Congo 
of  its  authority  and  also  to  refrain  from  any  action  which  might  undermine  the 
territorial  integrity  and  the  political  independence  of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo ; 

3.  Commends  the  Secretary-General  for  the  prompt  action  he  has  taken  to 
carry  out  resolution  S/4387  of  the  Security  Council  and  his  first  report; 
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4.  Invite a the  specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations  to  render  to  the 
Secretary-General  such  assistance  as  he  may  require; 

5.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  report  further  to  the  Security  Council 
as  appropriate. 


Resolution  Adopted  bt  the  Secukitt  Council  on  9 August  1960  (886th 

Meeting) 

The  Security  Council, 

Recalling  its  resolution  of  22  July  1960  (S/4405),  inter  alia,  calling  upon  the 
Government  of  Belgium  to  implement  speedily  the  Security  Council  resolution 
of  14  July  (S/4387)  on  the  withdrawal  of  their  troops  and  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary-General to  take  all  necessary  action  to  this  effect, 

Having  noted  the  second  report  by  the  Secretary-General  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  aforesaid  two  resolutions  and  his  statement  before  the  Council, 

Having  considered  the  statements  made  by  the  representatives  of  Belgium 
and  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  to  this  Council  at  this  meeting, 

Noting  with  satisfaction  the  progress  made  by  the  United  Nations  in  carrying 
out  the  Security  Council  resolutions  in  respect  to  the  territory  of  the  Republic 
of  the  Congo  other  than  the  Province  of  Katanga, 

Noting  however  that  the  United  Nations  had  been  prevented  from  implement- 
ing the  aforesaid  resolutions  in  the  Province  of  Katanga  although  it  was  ready, 
and  in  fact  attempted,  to  do  so, 

Recognizing  that  the  withdrawal  of  Belgium  troops  from  the  Province  of  Ka- 
tanga will  be  a positive  contribution  to  and  essential  for  the  proper  implements 
tion  of  the  Security  Council  resolutions, 

1-  Confirms  the  authority  given  to  the  Secretary-General  by  the  Security 
Council  resolutions  of  14  July  and  22  July  1960  and  requests  him  to  continue  to 
carry  out  the  responsibility  placed  on  him  thereby; 

2.  Calls  upon  the  Government  of  Belgium  to  withdraw  immediately  its  troops 
from  the  Province  of  Katanga  under  speedy  modalities  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General and  to  assist  in  every  possible  way  the  implementation  of  the 
Council's  resolutions; 

3.  Declares  that  the  entry  of  the  United  Nations  force  into  the  Province  of 
Katanga  is  necessary  for  the  full  implementation  of  this  resolution; 

4.  Reaffirms  that  the  United  Nations  force  in  the  Congo  will  not  be  a party  to 
or  in  any  w*ay  intervene  in  or  be  used  to  influence  the  outcome  of  any  internal 
conflict,  constitutional  or  otherwise; 

6.  Calls  upon  all  Member  States,  in  accordance  with  Articles  25  and  49  of  the 
Charter,  to  accept  and  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the  Security  Council  and  to 
afford  mutual  assistance  in  carrying  out  measures  decided  upon  by  the  Security 
Council; 

6.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  implement  this  resolution  and  to  report 
further  to  the  Security  Council  as  appropriate. 


Resolution  Adopted  bt  the  General  Assembly 

1474  (BS-IV).  QUESTION  CONSIDERED  BY  THE  8ECURITY  COUNCIL  AT  ITS  MOTH 

MEETING  ON  16  SEPTEMBER  1960 


The  General  Assembly, 

Having  considered  the  situation  in  the  Republic  of  the  Congo, 

Taking  note  of  the  resolutions  of  14  July  (S/4387),  22  July  (S/4405)  and  9 
August  1960  (S/4426)  of  the  Security  Council, 

Taking  into  account  the  unsatisfactory  economic  and  political  conditions  that 
continue  in  the  Republic  of  the  Congo, 

Considering  that,  with  a view  to  preserving  the  unity,  territorial  integrity  and 
political  independence  of  the  Congo,  to  protecting  and  advancing  the  welfare 
of  its  people,  and  to  safeguarding  international  peace,  it  is  essential  for  the 
United  Nations  to  continue  to  assist  the  Central  Government  of  the  Congo, 

1.  Fully  supports  the  resolutions  of  14  and  22  July  and  9 August  1960  of  the 
Security  Council; 

2.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  continue  to  take  vigorous  action  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  aforesaid  resolutions  and  to  assist  the  Central 
Government  of  the  Congo  in  the  restoration  and  maintenance  of  law  and  order 
throughout  the  territory  of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  and  to  safeguard  its  unity. 
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territorial  integrity  and  political  independence  in  the  interests  of  international 
peace  and  security: 

3.  Appeal*  to  all  Congolese  within  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  to  seek  a speedy 
solution  by  peaceful  means  of  all  their  internal  conflicts  for  the  unity  and  integrity 
of  the  Congo,  with  the  assistance,  as  appropriate,  of  Asian  and  African  representa- 
tives appointed  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Congo,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary-General,  for  the  purpose  of  conciliation; 

4.  Appeal*  to  all  Member  Governments  for  urgent  voluntary  contributions  to 
a United  Nations  Fund  for  the  Congo  to  be  used  under  United  Nations  control 
and  in  consultation  with  the  Central  Government  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
the  fullest  possible  assistance  to  achieve  the  objective  mentioned  in  the  preamble; 

5.  Reoueet*: 

(a)  All  States  to  refrain  from  any  action  which  might  tend  to  impede  the 
restoration  of  law  and  order  and  the  exercise  by  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  the  Congo  of  its  authority  and  also  to  refrain  from  any  action  which  might 
undermine  the  unity,  territorial  integrity  and  the  political  independence  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Congo; 

(b)  All  Member  States,  in  accordance  with  Articles  25  and  49  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  to  accept  and  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the  Security 
Council  and  to  afford  mutual  assistance  in  carrying  out  measures  decided  upon 
by  the  Security  Council; 

6.  Without  prejudice  to  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo,  call* 
upon  all  States  to  refrain  from  the  direct  and  indirect  provision  of  arms  or 
other  materials  of  war  and  military  personnel  and  other  assistance  for  military 
purposes  in  the  Congo  during  the  temporary  period  of  military  assistance  through 
the  United  Nations,  except  upon  the  request  of  the  United  Nations  through  the 
Secretary-General  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  resolution  and  of  the 
resolutions  of  14  and  22  July  and  9 August  I960  of  the  Security  Council. 

86 3rd  plenary  meeting, 

£0  September  1960. 


Resolution  Adoptso  bt  thb  Sxcubitt  Council  at  Its  942nd  Meeting  on 

20-21  Fbbbuabt  1961 

A 

The  Security  Council, 

Having  considered  the  situation  in  the  Congo, 

Having  learnt  xeitk  deep  regret  the  announcement  of  the  killing  of  the  Congolese 
leaders,  Mr.  Patrice  Lumumba,  Mr.  Maurice  Mpolo  and  Mr.  Joseph  Okito, 

Deeply  concerned  at  the  grave  repercussions  of  these  crimes  ana  the  danger  of 
wide-spread  civil  war  and  bloodshed  in  the  Congo  and  the  threat  to  international 
peaoe  and  security, 

Noting  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General’s  Special  Representative  (S/4691) 
dated  12  February  1961  bringing  to  light  the  development  of  a serious  civil  war 
situation  and  preparations  therefor, 

1.  Urge « that  the  United  Nations  take  immediately  all  appropriate  measures 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  civil  war  in  the  Congo,  including  arrangements  for 
cease-fires,  the  halting  of  all  military  operations,  the  prevention  of  clashes,  and 
the  use  of  force,  if  necessary,  in  the  last  resort; 

2.  Urge e that  measures  be  taken  for  the  immediate  withdrawal  and  evacuation 
from  the  Congo  of  all  Belgian  and  other  foreign  military  and  para-military  personnel 
and  political  advisers  not  under  the  United  Nations  Command,  and  mercenaries; 

3.  Call*  upon  all  States  to  take  immediate  and  energetic  measures  to  prevent 
the  departure  of  such  personnel  for  the  Congo  from  their  territories,  and  for  the 
denial  of  transit  and  other  facilities  to  them; 

4.  Decide*  that  an  immediate  and  impartial  investigation  be  held  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  circumstances  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Lumumba  and  his  colleagues 
and  that  the  perpetrators  of  these  crimes  be  punished ; 

5.  Reaffirm*  the  Security  Council  resolutions  of  14  July,  22  July  and  9 August 
I960  ana  the  General  Assembly  resolution  1474  (ES-IV)  of  20  September  1960, 
and  reminds  all  States  of  their  obligation  under  these  resolutions. 
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B 

The  Security  Council, 

Gravely  concerned  at  the  continuing  deterioration  in  the  Congo,  and  the  prev- 
alence of  conditions  which  seriously  imperil  peace  and  order,  and  the  unity 
and  territorial  integrity  of  the  Congo,  and  threaten  international  peace  ana 
security. 

Noting  with  deep  regret  and  concern  the  systematic  violations  of  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  and  the  general  absence  of  rule  of  law  in  the  Congo, 

Recognizing  the  imperative  necessity  of  the  restoration  of  parliamentary 
institutions  in  the  Congo  in  accordance  with  the  fundamental  law  erf  the  country, 
so  that  the  will  of  the  people  should  be  reflected  through  the  freely  elected 
Parliament, 

Convinced  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  Congo  lies  in  the  hands 
of  the  Congolese  people  themselves  without  any  interference  from  outside  and 
that  there  can  be  no  solution  without  conciliation. 

Convinced  further  that  the  imposition  of  any  solution,  including  the  forma- 
tion of  any  government  not  based  on  genuine  conciliation  would,  far  from 
settling  any  issues,  greatly  enhance  the  dangers  of  conflict  within  the  Congo 
and  threat  to  international  peace  and  security, 

1.  Ur  gee  the  convening  of  the  Parliament  and  the  taking  of  necessary  protec- 
tive measures  in  that  connexion; 

2.  Urgee  that  Congolese  armed  units  and  personnel  should  be  re-organised  and 
brought  under  discipline  and  control,  and  arrangements  be  made  on  impartial 
and  equitable  bases  to  that  end  and  with  a view  to  the  elimination  of  any 
possibility  of  interference  by  such  units  and  personnel  in  the  political  life  of 
the  Congo; 

3.  Caue  upon  all  States  to  extend  their  full  co-operation  and  assistance  and 
take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  on  their  part,  for  the  implementation 
of  this  resolution. 


Absolution  Adopted  bt  the  Securitt  Council  at  Its  982d  Meeting  on  24 

Novembse  1961 

The  Security  Council, 

Recalling  its  resolutions  S/4387,  S/4405,  S/4426  and  8/4741, 

Recalling  further  General  Assembly  resolutions  1474  (E8-IV),  1592  (XV), 
1599  (XV),  1600  (XV)  and  1601  (XV), 

Reaffirming  the  policies  and  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  with  respect  to 
the  Congo  (Leopoldville)  as  set  out  in  the  aforesaid  resolutions,  namely: 

(a)  To  maintain  the  territorial  integrity  and  the  political  independence  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Congo; 

(b)  To  assist  the  Central  Government  of  the  Congo  in  the  restoration  and 
maintenance  of  law  and  order; 

(c)  To  prevent  the  occurrence  of  civil  war  in  the  Congo; 

(d)  To  secure  the  immediate  withdrawal  and  evacuation  from  the  Congo  of 
all  foreign  military,  para-military  and  advisory  personnel  not  under  the  United 
Nations  Command,  and  all  mercenaries;  and 

(e)  To  render  technical  assistance. 

Welcoming  the  restoration  of  the  national  Parliament  of  the  Congo  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Loi  fondamentale  and  the  consequent  formation  of  a Central 
Government  on  2 August  1961, 

Deploring  all  armed  action  in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo,  specifically  secessionist  activities  and  armed  ac- 
tion now  being  carried  on  by  the  Provincial  Administration  of  Katanga  with 
the  aid  of  external  resources  and  foreign  mercenaries,  and  completely  rejecting 
the  claim  that  Katanga  is  a "sovereign  independent  nation”, 

Noting  with  deep  regret  the  recent  and  past  actions  of  violence  against  United 
Nations  personnel, 

Recognizing  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  as  exclusively  re- 
sponsible for  the  conduct  of  the  external  affairs  of  the  Congo, 

Bearing  in  mind  the  imperative  necessity  of  speedy  and  effective  action  to  im- 
plement fully  the  policies  and  puiposes  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  Congo  to 
end  the  unfortunate  plight  of  the  Congolese  people,  necessary  both  in  the  inter- 
ests of  world  peace  and  international  co-operation,  and  stability  and  progress 
of  Africa  as  a whole, 
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1.  Strongly  deprecate*  the  secessionist  activities  illegally  carried  out  by  the 
provincial  administration  of  Katanga,  with  the  aid  of  external  resources  and 
tnanned  by  foreign  mercenaries; 

2.  Further  deprecate*  the  armed  action  against  United  Nations  forces  and 
personnel  in  the  pursuit  of  such  activities; 

S.  Tneitie  that  such  activities  shall  cease  forthwith,  and  caffs  upon  a&  concerned 
to  desist  therefrom; 

4.  Authoriaee  the  Secretary-General  to  take  vigorous  action,  including  the  use 
Of  requisite  measure  of  force,  if  necessary,  for  the  immediate  apprehension, 
detention  pending  legal  action  and/or  deportation  of  all  foreign  military  ana 
para-military  personnel  and  political  advisers  not  under  the  United  Nations 
Command,  and  mercenaries  as  laid  down  in  paragraph  A-2  of  the  Security 
Council  resolution  of  21  February  1961; 

5.  Further  request*  the  Secretary-General  to  take  all  necessary  measures  to 
prevent  the  entry  or  return  of  such  elements  under  whatever  guise  and  also  of 
arms,  equipment  or  other  material  in  support  of  such  activities; 

6.  Request*  all  States  to  refrain  from  the  supply  of  arms,  equipment  or  other 
materia;  whioh  could  be  used  for  warlike  purposes,  and  to  take  the  necessary 
measures  to  prevent  their  nationals  from  doing  the  same,  and  also  to  deny  trans- 
portation ana  transit  facilities  for  such  supplies  across  their  territories,  except  in 
accordance  with  the  decisions,  policies  and  purposes  of  the  United  Nations; 

7.  Call*  upon  all  Member  States  to  refrain  from  promoting,  condoning,  or  giving 
support  by  acts  of  omission  or  commission,  directly  or  lndircotly,  to  activities 
against  the  United  Natiops  often  resulting  in  armed  hostilities  against  the  United 
Nations  foroes  and  personnel; 

8.  Declare*  that  all  secessionist  activities  against  the  Republio  of  the  Congo 
are  contrary  to  the  Loi  fundamental * and  Security  Council  decisions  and  specifi- 
cally demand*  that  suoh  activities  which  are  now  taking  place  in  Katanga  shall 
Cease  forthwith; 

9.  Declare*  full  and  firm  support  for  the  Central  Government  of  the  Congo', 
and  the  determination  to  assist  that  Government  in  accordance  with  the  deci- 
sions of  the  United  Nations  to  maintain  law  and  order  and  national  integrity,  to 
provide  technical  assistance  and  to  implement  those  decisions; 

10.  Urge*  all  Member  States  to  lend  their  support,  according  to  their  national 
procedures,  to  the  Central  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo,  in  conformity 
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11.  Requett*  all  Member  States  to  refrain  from  any  action  which  may  direotly 
or  indirectly  impede  the  policies  and  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  Congo 
and  is  contrary  to  its  decisions  and  the  general  purpose  of  the  Charter. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ambassador.  The  com- 
mittee stands  adjourned  until  10 :30  tomorrow  morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:50  p.m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  Thurs- 
day, June  28,  1962,  at  10:30  a.m.) 
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House  or  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  committee  met  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee room,  1102  New  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Thomas  E. 
Morgan  (chairman)  presiding. 

Chairman  Morgan.  The  meeting  will  come  to  order. 

The  committee  meets  this  morning  for  a continuation  of  the  hearings 
on  purchase  of  United  Nations  bonds  in  support  of  the  U.N.  bond 
legislation.  The  witness  is  the  Honorable  George  W.  Ball,  Acting 
Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  a prepared  statement?  You  may  proceed, 
sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  GEOBGE  W.  BALL,  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF 

STATE 

Mr.  Ball.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I do  have  a statement. 

I appear  today  in  support  of  legislation  authorizing  the  appropria- 
tion of  up  to  $100  million  for  use  as  a loan  to  assist  m financing  the 
United  Nations  peace  and  security  operations. 

The  President  has  succinctly  summarized  the  problem  before  us  in 
his  message  to  the  Congress  on  January  30,  1962,  when  he  said: 

The  United  Nations  is  faced  with  a financial  crisis  due  largely  to  extraordinary 
expenditures  which  it  incurred  in  fulfilling  the  pledgee  in  its  charter  to  secure 
peace,  progress,  and  human  rights.  I regard  it  as  vital  to  the  interests  of  our 
country  and  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  that  the  capacity  of  the  United  Nations 
to  act  for  peace  not  be  inhibited  by  a lack  of  financial  resources. 

Up  to  now,  the  United  Nations  has  tried  to  moot  the  cost  of  its 
extraordinary  peacekeeping  activities — in  the  Middle  East  and  in  the 
Congo — by  special  assessments  levied  on  all  mombers.  These  spocial 
assessments  have  been  running  at  a rate  of  about  $140  million  a year, 
or  approximately  double  the  size  of  the  regular  assessments  for  the 
ordinair  budget. 

The  United  States  and  many  other  countries  have  paid  their  special 
assessments — indeed,  the  United  States  has  made  substantial  volun- 
tary contributions — but  some  nations  are  delinquent.  Some  claim 
that  they  are  financially  unable  to  carry  the  heavy  Added  burdon; 
others  aro  out  of  sympathy  with  the  operation;  and  still  others  deny 
their  legal  obligation  to  pay  their  shore  of  the  costs. 

In  spite  of  the  accumulation  of  unpaid  assessments,  the  United 
Nations  has  boen  able  to  meet  its  expenditures  but  only  by  drawing 
down  its  working  capital,  by  internal  borrowing  operations,  and  by 
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deferring  payment  on  some  of  the  peacekeeping  expenses  it  has  in- 
curred. Toaay,  with  an  estimated  deficit  of  about  $137  million,  the 
United  Nations  has  exhausted  its  ability  to  finance  itself  by  these 
methods. 

To  put  its  affairs  on  a sounder  basis,  the  United  Nations  has  adopted 
an  interim  financial  plan.  This  plan  includes,  as  its  principal  ele- 
ments, a systematic  program  for  collecting  arrearages  and  a bond  issue 
of  $200  million  payable  in  25  years  at  2 percent  interest.  It  is  en- 
visaged that  the  United  States  would  provide  up  to  one-half  of  this 
financing  needed  to  continue  peacekeeping  operations  that  have  well 
served  tne  national  interest  of  this  country. 

I shall  speak  further  about  this  financial  plan  in  a moment,  but  first 
I propose  that  we  look  briefly  at  the  usefulness  of  the  United  Nations 
to  the  United  States. 

The  United  Nations  is  an  imperfect  organization  in  an  imperfect 
world.  It  has  its  obvious  limitations,  its  manifest  problems.  Never- 
theless, it  remains  an  essential  instrument  of  U.S.  foreign  policy — 
just  as  it  is  an  instrument  of  the  foreign  policy  of  every  other  member 
state. 

The  United  Nations  is  not,  of  course,  the  only  foreign  policy  instru- 
ment available  to  us,  nor  is  it  usable  at  all  in  many  situations  that  arise 
in  our  relations  with  other  nations.  Tet  it  has  served  in  the  past,  and 
it  must  continue  to  serve  in  the  future,  as  a major  mechanism  through 
which  we  seek  to  maintain  the  peace  and  advance  the  cause  of  freedom. 

As  the  one  major  global  institution  the  United  Nations,  directly 
and  through  its  specialized  agencies,  engages  in  many  different  kinds 
of  activities.  Not  all  of  these  activities  are  of  the  same  importance — 
but  unfortunately  this  fact  is  not  always  recognized.  All  too  often, 
in  discussing  the  United  Nations,  we  neglect  to  separate  the  essential 
from  the  merely  useful.  This  has,  I think,  contributed  to  much  of 
the  misunderstanding  and  confusion  that  have  characterized  recent 
discussions  of  this  vital  subject. 

What  are  the  principal  functions  the  United  Nations  performs 
today?  Quite  clearly,  they  are  not  those  that  mainly  preoccupied 
the  delegates  at  San  Francisco  in  1945,  when  the  charter  was  being 
drafted.  The  assumption — or  at  least  the  hope — which  inspired  the 
drafters  of  that  document  was  that  the  great  powers,  allied  in  World 
War  II,  would  be  able  to  live  in  relative  harmony  and  could  cooperate 
in  policing  the  postwar  world.  They  could  settle  whatever  differences 
arose  among  them  within  the  forum  of  the  Security  Council. 

As  we  know  all  too  well,  the  effort  to  fashion  one  world  with  one 
treaty  hardly  lasted  through  the  first  General  Assembly.  The  Soviet 
Union  disclosed  quite  quickly  that  its  purposes  were  not  those  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  Over  the  next  4 years,  the  Iron  Curtain 
dropped  down  to  form  a cage  around  one-third  of  the  world’s  popula- 
tion— living  on  the  great  land  mass  that  stretches  from  the  Branden- 
burg Gate  to  the  Yellow  Sea. 

. Tne  United  Nations  was  thus  frustrated  in  its  original  objective 
of  servihg  as  a forum  for  reconciling  differences  among  the  great 
powers.  This  has  not,  however,  destroyed  its  usefulness — indeed,  its 
mdispensability. 

Instead,  the  United  Nations  has  found  its  postwar  destiny  in  quite 
different  but  no  less  effective  endeavors. 
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I should  like  this  morning  to  emphasize  two  of  the  most  important 
roles  that  the  United  Nations  has  played — two  roles  that  have  ren- 
dered it  an  essential  instrument  of  American  foreign  policy. 

The  first  of  these  roles  has  been  to  prevent  the  confrontation  of  the 

Seat  powers  under  circumstances  that  could  lead  to  a nuclear  conflict. 

the  United  Nations  has  been  unable  to  fulfill  its  original  purpose  of 
bringing  the  great  powers  together,  it  has  at  least  succeeded,  in  sig- 
nificant instances,  in  keeping  them  apart. 

By  bringing  about  the  settlement  of  conflicts  through  consultation 
and  debate,  and  by  interposing  itself  as  an  agency  to  keep  the  peace 
in  areas  where  chaos  might  otherwise  invite  great  power  intervention, 
it  has  served  a vital  purpose  in  avoiding  situations  that  might  other* 
wise  have  produced  a major  war. 

The  U.N.  was  scarcely  organized  before  it  was  involved  in  the  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  business  of  peacekeeping — in  Iran,  Greece,  Indo- 
nesia, and  Kashmir.  Since  then  it  has  played  a part  in  stopping  ag- 

fression,  threatened  aggression,  or  civil  war,  in  Palestine,  Korea,  at 
uez,  and  in  the  Congo.  In  all  of  these  conflicts  the  great  powers 
had  interests.  In  the  absence  of  the  U.N.  they  would  in  all  likelihood 
have  intervened  to  defend  those  interests.  Intervention  by  both  sides 
could  have  led  to  a dangerous  confrontation. 

The  most  recent — and  perhaps  most  spectacular — of  the  trouble 
spots  in  which  the  U.N.  has  acted  to  prevent  great  power  confronta- 
tion is,  of  course,  the  Congo.  Here  the  U.N. — with  full  U.S.  sup- 
port— interposed  itself  in  the  nick  of  time.  The  Soviet  Union  was 
already  moving  in,  and  we  could  never  have  stood  by  while  it  set  up 
shop  in  the  heart  of  Africa. 

The  intervention  of  the  U.N.  prevented  the  chaos  that  could  well 
have  turned  the  Congo  into  another  Korea.  Today,  it  is  doing  its 
best  to  bring  about  the  conditions  under  which  an  integrated  Congo 
Republic  can  work  its  way  toward  stability  and  peace. 

I would  suggest,  therefore,  that  in  thinking  about  the  Congo  and 
about  other  areas  where  the  United  Nations  is  brought  in  to  keep  the 
peace,  we  should  ask  ourselves  this  question:  From  the  point  of  view 
of  our  national  security,  would  it  have  been  better  to  send  in  the 
American  Marines,  or  to  act  with  others  to  send  in  the  United  Nations 
in  the  name  of  the  world  community? 

Obviously,  the  U.N.  cannot  keep  the  peace  without  expense. 
Today,  it  has  more  than  20,000  men  in  the  field — more  than  22,000, 
I think — petroling  the  truce  lines  in  the  Middle  East  and  keeping  the 
lid  on  the  Congo.  This  is  manifestly  the  work  of  an  executive  agency 
of  considerable  capacity  and  skill,  capable  of  performing  pragmatic 
tasks — such  as  mobilizing,  transporting,  commanding,  and  supplying 
substantial  forces  in  the  field  when  an  emergency  arises. 

The  U.N.  has  played  a second  role  of  vital  importance  by  serving 
as  a forum  in  whicn  the  industrial  societies  and  the  less  developed 
nations  can  be  brought  together.  This  is  an  accomplishment  of  great 
significance,  particularly  when  considered  in  the  light  of  the  revolution 
that  has  occurred  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  In  this  brief  period 
one-third  of  the  world  has  made  the  eventful  passage  from  colonial 
status  to  some  form  of  national  independence.  Almost  50  new  states 
have  come  into  being ; a dozen  more  are  actively  in  the  making. 

This  transformation,  involving  as  it  has  the  breakup  of  the  great 
European  empires,  meant  the  collapse  of  a long-standing  system  of 
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world  order.  It  meant  the  sudden  rupture  of  old  ties,  the  sudden 
-emergence  of  new  states,  and  the  sudden  liberation  of  a billion  people 
from  colonial  dependence.  The  world  has  never  known  a comparable 
political  convulsion. 

Yet  this  revolution — this  rapid  transformation  from  dependence  to 
independent  nationhood  of  a billion  people — has  for  the  most  part 
been  achieved  in  a peaceful  and  orderly  manner  and  in  a fantastically 
short  time — and  largely  because  of  the  existence  of  the  United  Nations. 

Adrift  from  their  previous  associations,  these  new  countries  found 
in  the  United  Nations  an  organization  that  gave  them  status  on  the 
world  scene  and  a political  system  in  which  they  could  have  a full  sense 
of  participation  with  older,  advanced  countries.  They  found  there, 
too,  a family  of  technical  organizations  whose  international  staffs 
could  help  conceive  and  carry  out  the  development  plans  which  these 
people  now  expect  their  governments  to  pursue. 

Even  had  it  done  nothing  else,  the  U.N.  has  fully  justified  its  exist- 
ence by  its  central  role  in  the  complex  business  of  assisting  almost  50 
new  states  to  make  the  perilous  voyage  from  dependence  to  sover- 
eignty— a transition  accompanied  by  speeches  rattier  than  by  shoot- 
ing. This  is,  I think,  one  of  the  striking  achievements  of  our  time. 

Sometimes  we  are  ‘irritated  by  the  performance  of  certain  of  these 
newer  nations  in  the  United  Nations  and  its  General  Assembly — and 
this  irritation  tends  to  be  transferred  to  the  U.N.>  itself.  In  assessing 
their  attitudes  and  actions,  however,  we  should  realize  that  in  the 
eyes  of  the  new  nations  the  U.N.  has  a very  special  significance. 

The  immediate  and  natural  ambition  of  every  new  nation  is  to  es- 
tablish its  national  identity.  Membership  in  the  United  Nations  has 
served  this  purpose;  it  has  become  the  badge  of  independence,  the 
credential  of  sovereignty,  the  symbol  of  nationhood  ana  the  passport 
to  the  20th  century. 

When  the  delegation  of  a new  nation  is  seated  in  the  U.N.,  it  has 
arrived;  it  can  look  the  world  in  the  eye  and  speak  its  piece.  And 
even  if  that  piece  may  on  occasion  be  discordant  to  our  ears,  the  fact 
that  it  can  be  spoken  has  helped  to  stabilize  the  postwar  period. 

Yet  the  U.N.  is  more  than  a place  for  letting  off  steam;  it  is  also  a 
school  of  political  responsibility.  While  some  of  its  members  may 
represent  closed  societies,  it  is  itself  an  open  society.  The  General 
Assembly  is  staged  for  all  the  world  to  see,  and  performing  upon  that 
stage  sometimes — though  not  always — helps  turn  demagogues  into 
statesmen. 

How  else  can  one  explain  the  fact  that  at  the  last  General  Assembly 
the  most  anticolonial  members  of  the  United  Nations  decisively 
rejected  a Soviet  resolution  calling  for  independence  of  all  remaining 
dependent  areas  by  1962?  They  sponsored  instead  moderate  ana 
sensible  resolutions  for  which  we  and  most  of  our  European  friends 
could  vote  without  reservation. 

Because  it  can  paradoxically  perform  the  task  of  bringing  some 
nations  together  and  keeping  other  nations  apart,  the  United  Nations 
is  indeed  a unique  instrument  of  policy. 

But«if  the  United  Nations  is  an  instrument  of  U.S.  policy  it  is  only 
one  of  many  instruments  available  to  us.  It  is  one  of  the  tasks  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  State  Department,  when  confronted  with  a 
particular  problem,  to  select  and  utilize  that  instrument  most  ap- 
propriate for  the  purpose. 
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Clarity  in  understanding  this  task  helps  resolve  the  contradiction 
some  people  seem  to  find  in  American  foreign  policy,  a contradiction 
between  our  reliance  on  the  institutions  of  the  Atlantic  Community 
and  our  participation  in  the  United  Nations. 

No  such  contradiction  exists  in  fact.  The  founders  of  the  United 
Nations  recognized  the  necessity  for  regional  institutions  and  ex- 
plicitly provided  for  them  in  the  charter.  Indeed  the  charter  calls 
upon  members  to  seek  settlement  of  disputes  within  the  framework 
of  regional  agencies  or  arrangements  before  bringing  them  to  the  U.N. 

In  practice  we  use  the  various  institutions  to  which  we  belong  for 
quite  different  purposes.  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
is,  of  course,  the  backbone  of  our  military  defense  of  the  free  world 
against  the  Communist  bloc.  Through  our  own  massive  force  and 
through  NATO  we  maintain  the  armed  strength  that  is  the  principal 
deterrent  to  Communist  aggression.  But  just  as  the  U.N.'s  capabili- 
ties are  limited,  so  are  NATO’s.  Quite  clearly  NATO  could  not  have 
intervened  in  the  Congo  to  restore  order  when  Belgium  withdrew. 
Only  a world  organization  could  have  done  so  without  arousing  anti- 
colonialist reactions. 

It  is  true  that  the  United  Nations  cannot,  by  itself,  maintain  the 
peace  between  the  major  powers.  It  is  equally  true  that  NATO 
was  not  qualified  to  supervise  the  peaceful  change  from  colonialism  to 
independence.  Their  roles  are  different  and  distinct.  Each  is 
essential  and,  therefore,  we  support  each  for  different  reasons.  ! 

The  same  observation  can  be  made  with  regard  to  the  OECD 
(Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development)  which 
came  into  being  last  September.  The  Organization  of  American 
States,  as  another  example,  gives  institutional  form  to  the  American 
system.  And  the  Alliance  for  Progress  provides  for  a massive  co- 
operative effort  between  the  United  States  and  Latin  America. 

Each  constitutes  a different  instrument  to  serve  the  diverse  purposes 
of  our  foreign  policy. 

But  I am  here  this  morning  because  the  continued  use  of  the  United 
Nations  as  an  instrument  of  policy  is  in  danger.  It  is  threatened  by 
a financial  crisis.  The  time  has  passed  when  short-term  palliatives 
will  permit  it  to  meet  its  outstanding  obligations. 

What  is  necessary  is  the  opportunity  to  put  its  financial  house  in 
order.  This  is  possible  through  an  interim  program,  involving  long- 
term borrowing,  together  with  expected  authority  to  enforce  collec- 
tion of  delinquent  assessments. 

The  U.N.  budget  now  has  three  major  accounts.  What  has  been 
termed  the  “regular”  budget,  under  which  all  members  are  assessed 
according  to  an  agreed  formula,  which  meets  the  normal  costs  of 
operating  the  Organization,  such  as  the  expenses  of  the  Secretariat, 
costs  of  annual  meetings,  and  expenses  of  regional  commissions.  It 
includes  some  of  the  lesser  peacekeeping  expenditures,  such  as  the 
truce  supervision  activities  in  Palestine  and  Kashmir. 

This  account  for  the  current  fiscal  year  totals  $74  million  before 
credits.  The  payment  record  has  been  good.  For  1961  and  prior 
years  only  $5.6  million  remains  unpaid. 

To  meet  the  much  larger  peacekeeping  expenses  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Emergency  Force  and  the  Congo,  the  United  Nations,  for  rea- 
sons of  accounting  convenience,  established  two  special  accounts — 
the  special  account  for  the  Emergency  Force  in  the  Middle  East, 
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starting  in  1956,  and  the  ad  hoc  account  for  the  Congo  operations 
starting  in  1960. 

Assessments  in  both  accounts  have  to  date  totaled  over  $330  million. 
The  problem,  however,  is  that  arrearages  in  both  accounts  for  1961 
and  prior  years  total  about  $77  million,  since  many  nations  either 
claim  to  be  unable  or  are  unwilling  to  pay  their  shares.  In  the  ag- 
gregate, for  both  regular  and  special  assessments,  the  U.N.  now  has 
arrearages  due  from  many  members  of  about  $82  million  in  addition 
to  current  year  obligations. 

Article  19  of  the  charter  provides  that  a member  of  the  United 
Nations  which  is  in  arrears  in  the  payment  of  its  financial  contribu- 
tions to  the  Organization  “shall  have  no  vote”  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly “if  the  amount  of  its  arrears  equals  or  exceeds  the  amount  of  the 
contributions  due  from  it  for  the  preceding  2 full  years.” 

Certain  members,  however,  have  auestioned  whether  the  assess- 
ments  for  peacekeeping  operations  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  Congo 
constitute  “expenses  of  toe  Organization”  within  the  meaning  of  the 
charter  and,  consequently,  whether  they  are  binding  on  all  members. 
They  contend  that  the  sanction  provided  in  article  19,  namely,  loss 
of  vote  in  the  General  Assembly,  cannot  be  invoked  for  failure  to 
pay  these  assessments. 

The  General  Assembly  requested  an  advisory  opinion  from  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  to  determine  whether  the  Middle  East 
and  Congo  assessments  are  “expenses  of  the  Organization”  within 
the  meaning  of  the  charter  and  thus  binding  on  all  members.  The 
United  States  believes  they  are,  and  we  have  so  argued  before  the 
Court. 

If  the  Court  so  rules,  and  the  General  Assembly  gives  effect  to  this 
advisory  opinion,  the  United  Nations  should  be  in  a position  to  enforce 
collection  of  all  delinquent  accounts,  by  application  of  the  mandatory 
provision  of  article  19  which  I described  a moment  ago. 

Even  the  full  collection  of  arrearages  will  not  resolve  all  of  the 
United  Nations  financing  problems.  The  problem  of  the  financing 
of  ad  hoc  peacekeeping  operations  in  the  future  will  still  remain. 
Therefore,  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  has  approved  the  $200  million 
borrowing  program  as  an  essential  step  in  bringing  order  into  its 
finances.  Repayments  of  principal  and  interest  on  their  borrowings 
would  be  budgeted  by  the  United  Nations  as  part  of  the  “regular” 
budget.  They  would  be  reflected  in  the  annual  assessments  of  the 
members. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  there  was  some  dispute  in  the  Senate 
hearings  over  precisely  how  the  proceeds  of  this  borrowing  would  be 
spent.  I wish  to  be  perfectly  candid  with  you  so  that  there  will  be 
no  misunderstanding. 

Technically,  the  proceeds  may  be  used  by  the  U.N.  Secretary 
General  to  meet  any  past  or  future  U.N.  obligations.  In  practice 
they  will  be  used  for  two  purposes.  A part  will  be  used  to  help  pay 
the  most  urgent  of  the  existing  indebtedness  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  balance  will  be  used  to  defray  the  costs  of  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions after  July  1,  1962. 

We  cannot  be  wholly  certain  of  the  proportion  in  which  the  pro- 
ceeds will  be  allocated  between  these  two  purposes  because  that 
depends  on  how  successful  the  United  Nations  is  in  collecting  arrear- 
ages, and  on  the  magnitude  of  continuing  United  Nations  peace- 
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keeping  expenditures.  Regardless  of  the  precise  way  in  which  the 
money  is  allocated,  the  United  Nations  needs  theentire  $200  million. 
As  has  been  stated,  the  costs  of  maintaining  UNEF  and  ONUC  now 
amount  to  roughly  $140  million  a year. 

The  administration  has  requested  authority  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  provide  up  to  $100  million  of  this  financing.  The  admin- 
istration initially  proposed  that  this  be  achieved  through  the  purchase 
of  U.N.  bonds  and  submitted  a bill  for  this  purpose.  The  Senate 
passed,  by  a vote  of  70  to  22,  a substitute  measure  authorizing  an 
appropriation  to  the  President  of  $100  million  for  the  purpose  of 
making  loans  to  the  U.N. 

The  Senate  bill  (S.  2768)  also  provides  that  the  loan  is  not  to  be 
used  to  relieve  U.N.  members  of  their  obligations  to  pay  arrearages 
and  shall  not  exceed  by  more  than  $25  million  the  amount  of  loans 
made  or  agreed  to  be  made  by  other  nations.  To  date,  39  nations 
have  pledged  a total  of  $65.7  million  of  bonds  and  another  22  countries 
have  announced  an  intention  to  buy  undetermined  amounts. 

Furthermore,  the  Senate  bill  indicates  that  the  United  States  is  to 
deduct  each  year  from  its  U.N.  assessments  the  amount  the  U.N. 
owes  this  country  for  repayment  of  principal  and  interest  on  the  loan. 
Finally,  the  bill  states  that  this  loan  is  not  to  be  considered  a precedent 
for  future  large-scale  borrowing. 

The  administration  has  endorsed  the  Senate  bill  and  commends  it 
to  the  consideration  of  this  committee.  We  find.that  it  substantially 
achieves  the  objectives  embodied  in  the  administration’s  original 
proposal  introduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Chairman 
Morgan  as  H.R.  9982. 

The  proposal  before  this  committee  has  been  studied  by  financial 
experts,  including  the  President  of  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  Mr.  Eugene  R.  Black.  Mr.  Black 
stated  in  a letter  to  Senator  John  Sparkman  that  he  had  told  the 
Secretary  General: 

* * * I thought  the  idea  was  a sound  one,  that  ft  would  have  my  full  support 
and  that  in  a personal  capacity  I would  be  happy  to  do  whatever  I could  to  assist 
in  the  implementation  of  the  proposal  and  in  the  sale  of  the  bonds. 

The  proposal  has  been  found  to  be  practicable  and  financially 
sound.  The  indebtedness  would  be  serviced  out  of  the  regularly 
assessed  budget.  No  one  has  questioned  the  binding  character  of 
those  regular  assessments.  The  annual  level  of  debt  service  would 
be  reasonable. 

Fourteen  years  ago  the  U.N.  needed  funds  to  construct  its  head- 
quarters. The  Congress  at  that  time  authorized  a loan  to  the  U.N. 
of  the  entire  $65  million  reauired,  repayable  over  34  years  without 
any  interest.  Today  the  U.N.  needs  $200  million,  for  a much  more 
important  purpose — keeping  the  peace  and  preventing  the  big  powers 
from  confronting  each  other  in  power  vacuums  in  such  troubled  spots 
as  the  Congo  and  the  Middle  East.  The  U.N.  is  offering  25-year 
bonds  at  2 percent  interest.  Other  countries  have  already  agreed  to 
take  33  percent  of  the  issue.  We  are  asking  the  Congress  to  authorize 
a U.S.  loan  for  not  more  than  50  percent  of  the  U.N.  s needs. 

Because  it  does  things  we  want  to  see  done,  the  United  Nations 
serves  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States.  By  approving  the 
proposal  before  you,  the  Congress  can  help  assure  the  continued 
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availability  of  the  U.N.  as  an  effective  instrument  for  advancing 
American  interests  throughout  the  world. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  joint  committee  supplement  of  February  6 
which  was  brought  up  to  date  on  June  25,  we  have  the  11  nations 
listed  who  have  already  made  purchases  totaling  $25  million.  The 
other  29  are  committeed  to  purchase  a total  of  $40  million,  making  a 
total  of  $65  million.  I see  here  that  some  of  the  great  nations  are 
not  listed.  Have  there  been  any  negotiations  carried  on  between  the 
United  States  and  France  as  to  why  France  is  not  purchasing  U.N. 
bonds? 

Mr.  Ball.  Well,  the  present  French  Government  is  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  operations  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  Congo.  I think  it 
is  as  simple  as  that. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Did  France  make  a contribution  to  the  U.N. 
Forces  in  the  Gaza  strip? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes. 

Chairman  Morgan.  And  they  paid 

Mr.  Ball.  They  paid  theirs.  Actually,  as  I understand  it,  their 
arrearages  relate  only  to  the  Congo  operation. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Did  Belgium  pay  its  special  assessment  for 
the  Gaza  strip? 

Mr.  Ball.  Not  to  the  Congo. 

Chairman  Morgan.  The  Gaza  strip. 

Mr.  Ball.  I believe  so — let  me  check  it.  Yes;  I am  told  they  are 
up  to  date  on  the  Gaza  strip. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Secretary,  I see  among  the  nations  that 
have  made  pledges  that  Yugoslavia  is  included. 

Mr.  Ball.  They  have  announced  a pledge  of  $200,000,  I believe. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Is  there  any  other  so-called  Communist-dom- 
inated nation  that  has  shown  any  indication  of  making  a pledge  to 
purchase  U.N.  bonds? 

Mr.  Ball.  I think  the  Iron  Curtain  countries  and  the  other  Com- 
munist countries,  with  the  exception  of  Yugoslavia,  all  have  either 
refused  to  make  a purchase  or  have  indicated  they  wouldn’t  or  have 
not  indicated  anything  at  all. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  pages  12  and  13  of  the  joint 
committee  print  of  February  6,  again  it  says  that  the  United  Nations 
Emergency  Force  on  the  borders  of  Israel  is  costing  approximately 
$20  million  a year.  The  Congo  operation  is  costing  about  $10  million 
a month.  It  also  says  in  the  middle  of  page  13  that  the  budget  for 
the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  has  become  somewhat  stabilized. 
Is  there  a danger  that  budgets  of  this  kind  administered  by  interna- 
tional civil  servants  are  likely  to  become  too  much  stabilized? 

Mr.  Ball.  I think  that  we  have  an  interest,  as  have  all  the  other 
powers,  in  keeping  a very  watchful  eye  on  this  situation.  I think  no 
one  wants  to  see  the  United  Nations  commit  forces  to  an  area  for  any 
longer  .period  of  time  than  they  are  essential.  The  Secretary  General 
ana  the  permanent  staff  are  in  the  position  of  really  being  the  servants 
of  the  institutions  of  the  United  Nations. 

If  the  major  members  feel  that  the  operation  in  a particular  area 
can  be  cut  down  or  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary,  the  Secretary 
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Geuerul  aud  the  staff  will  be  responsive  to  those  feelings.  I don’t 
regard  this  as  a serious  matter  of  concern,  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
our  experience  in  the  past  has  been  that  the  Secretary  General  gives 
appropriate  weight  to  the  wishes  of  the  major  members. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  operation  in  the  Gaza  Strip 
is  now  approximately  5 years  old.  What  assurance  do  we  have  that 
operations  in  this  Israel-Arab  area  can  not  be  curtailed  and  some 
money  saved? 

Mr.  Ball.  I think  the  greatest  evidence  of  that  is  that  the  tensions 
still  persist  and  there  is  no  indication  whatever  that  they  are  diminish- 
ing very  much.  As  long  as  that  situation  exists  it  seems  to  us  that 
we  are  very  well  advised  to  support  an  operation  which  prevents  this 
tension  from  flaming  into  some  kind  of  direct  conflict. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  feel  then  that  there  is 
enough  tension  in  that  area  to  justify  the  U.N.  in  maintaining  5,000 
soldiers  there? 

Mr.  Ball.  That  would  be  our  judgment,  until  such  time  as  the 
tension  relaxes  or  conditions  change.  The  moment  that  occurs,  then 
I think  we  should  use  our  influence  to  see  to  it  that  the  U.N.  reduces 
the  force  or  eliminates  it. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Chiperfield. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  after  hearing  the  expert  testimony  yesterday  I be- 
came quite  confused  as  to  how  the  money  could  be  used  under  this 
bond  issue.  I was  very  happy,  therefore,  to  hear  you  say  this  morning 
that  it  could  be  used  to  pay  the  indebtedness  oi  the  United  Nations 
and  also  for  the  peacemaking  activities.  But  you  said  it  had  not  been 
determined  the  proportion  that  would  be  used,  that  you  might  pay 
off  urgent  debts  of  the  United  Nations.  I think  that  statement  differs 
from  what  the  President  told  us  we  were  going  to  do  with  these  funds. 
Do  you  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  Ball.  I am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  He  said  the  United  Nations  financial  plan  is  to 
provide  special  funds  to  relieve  the  present  cash  deficit  by  paying 
off  current  bills  and  debts  and  then  by  setting  up  a reserve  to  help 
finance  United  Nations  peacekeeping  operations  in  future  emergen- 
cies. He  said  “by  paying  off  current  Dills  and  debts.”  He  didn’t 
say  an  urgent  part  of  them. 

The  United  Nations  owes  $137  million  now.  They  also  owe  $93 
million  on  this  peacemaking  activity  so  the  total  indebtedness  is  $30 
million  more  than  the  $200  million  bond  issue. 

So  you  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  not  to  pay  off  all  the  indebted- 
ness even  though  the  President  didn’t  say  so.  Isn’t  that  true? 

Mr.  Ball.  I think  it  is  partly  a question  of  the  timing  of  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  funds.  Some  obligations  are  more  pressing  than  others. 
What  the  $200  million  would  amount  to  is  a contribution  to  the  total 
resources  of  the  United  Nations.  The  expectation  is  that  it  would  be 
administered  in  such  a way  as  to  enable  the  United  Nations  to  con- 
tinue its  efforts  for  a period  which  we  have  estimated  as  running  from 
somewhere  between  a year  and  18  months. 

During  this  period  a longer  range  financial  plan  would  be  devel- 
oped. 1 think  that  we  fully  recognize  the  fact  that  this  is  not  a per- 
manent solution  to  the  financial  problems  of  the  United  Nations. 
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Mr.  Chiperpield.  May  I say  this : According  to  the  figures  that  you 
use  on  the  first  page  of  your  statement  about  carrying  on  these  par- 
ticular activities,  it  would  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $140  million 
for  the  next  year,  so  you  will  need  $70  million  to  carry  on  those  peace- 
keeping activities  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  That  is  in  addition 


keeping  activities  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  That  is  in  addition 
to  the  indebtedness. 

You  will  have  to  find  that  someplace. 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chiperpield.  It  is  just  a stop-gap  measure.  We  would  like 
to  know  what  you  have  in  mind.  Are  we  going  to  be  at  the  end  of  6 
months  where  we  are  today? 

Mr.  Ball.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  In  the  first  place  the 
development  of  a long-range  financial  plan  is  something  which  will 
have  to  be  undertaken  not  merely  by  the  United  States  but  by  the 
membership  of  the  United  Nations.  There  has  been  a considerable 
discussion  of  various  long-range  financial  plans.  One  of  the  elements 
which  has  been  lacking  is  a decision  with  regard  to  the  juridical  nature 
of  the  special  expenses  for  the  peacekeeping  operations.  We  would 
expect  that  decision  to  be  handed  down  very  shortly  by  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice. 

We  would  expect  action  to  be  taken  on  it  by  the  U.N.  so  that  that 
question  would  be  entirely  cleared  up.  That  is  a component  in  any 
kind  of  permanent  financial  plan,  as  you  will  appreciate. . 

Mr.  Chiperpield.  I can  in  all  fairness  say  if  tnat  decision  is  made, 
it  should  have  some  influence  in  helping  with  the  collections  and  as 
additional  collections  are  made  the  figures  would  be  reduced  by  that 
amount.  Of  course  I agree  to  that.  But  here  some  62  nations  out  of 
104  have  refused,  for  one  reason  or  another,  to  pay  their  assessment. 
I doubt  very  much  that  the  World  Court  decision  would  change  their 
opinion.  The  2-year  penalty  can  be  extended  more  than  2 years  be- 
cause if  they  pay  their  regular  assessment  and  they  refuse  to  pay  this 
special  assessment  it  could  be  extended  over  a longer  time  before  they 
lose  their  vote  in  the  Assembly;  isn’t  that  true? 

Mr.  Ball.  The  arithmetic  of  it  is,  as  we  have  computed  it,  if  they 
just  paid  their  regular  assessment,  with  the  size  of  the  peacekeeping 
expenses  running  at  something  like  2 to  1 over  the  regular  assessment, 
there  would  come  a period  not  too  far  in  the  future,  perhaps  within  the 
third  year — could  you  estimate  that? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  For  the  Soviets  that  year  would  be  1964. 

Mr.  Ball.  We  figure  if,  for  example,  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  persist 
in  paying  only  the  regular  assessment,  that  under  the  calculations  that 
we  have  made  in  1964  they  would  have  been  over  the  edge  of  the  2 
years,  that  they  would  therefore  be  subject  to  the  sanction  which  is 

provided.  . . . . 

(The  following  information  has  been  submitted  for  inclusion  in  the 

record  at  this  point:) 


Union  of  Soviet  Sodaliet  Republic § — Statue  of  paymente  a$  related  to  art . 19 

[In  U.8,  dollars] 


Calendar  fear  1962  (actual) 


Calendar  year  1963  (estimated) 


Calendar  year  1964  (estimated) 


Regular  UNEF  UNOC  Total  Regular  UNRF  UNOC  Total  Regular  UNEF  UNOC  Total 


budget 


budget 


budget 


Controlling  amount  under 
art.  19: 

Assessments: 

1960  actual 7,940,460  2.721,932  6,096,426  17,266,817 

1961  actual 9,366,287  2,662,086  13,491,828  26,410,200  I 9,266,287  2,663,086  1 13,491,828  I 26,410,200 

1962 actual - 11,096,380  1,469,676  11,976,000  24,631,965  I 11,096, 

1963  estimate  i 12,623, 


1,459,576  | 11,976, 000  1 24.631,956 
1 1 12,623,320 


Total aawesments.1  17,296,747  I 6,284,017  1 20,088,253  1 42,6691017  1 90,462,667  1 4.021,660  I 25,467,828  I 49,942,166  I 23,719, 700  I 1,469,575  I 11,976,000  I 37,165,275 


Arrearages: 

1961  and  prior 1,668,843  12,774,084  2a 088, 263  H 431, 180 

1962  (8  months;  1st 
6 months  UNEF) 

1962  (2d  6 months). 


12,774,084  20,068,263  32,862,337 

81.480,676  411,976,000  13,436,676 
(»)  (») 


12,774,084  20.088,263 
1,469,575  11,97a  000 


1,668,843  12,774,084  2a  088,263  I 3<  431, 180 


14,233,669  32,064,268  4a  297,912 


*3,644,243 


14,233,669  32,084,263 


1.  c„-VU0" C>vL^U.  I | ■! 
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* IMS  badrat  estimate*  on  heals  of  1MQ  imwmiil  of  174,100,000  pin,  010^00,000  to  * UNOC  assessment  for  Nov.  1, 1M1  to  Jane  SO,  1M3. 

HDortlM  United  Notions  bond*.  • No  separate  assessment.-  for  UNRF  and  UNOC  after  July  1, 1003;  assumes  costs  to  Iw 

* Assume*  that  U.8.8.R.  will  pay  it*  regular  budget  augment.  financed  from  proceed!  of  1200,000,000  bond  lame,  repayment  for  which  begin*  in  IMS. 

* UNRF  a*— m*nt  for  Jan.  1 to  Jana  M,  1001 
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Mr.  Chiperfield.  I hope  you  can  give  us  some  idea  of  how  this 
permanent  problem  is  going  to  be  resolved. 

I thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Ball.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Zablocki. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  It  is  good  to  see  you,  Mr.  Secretary.  Since  it  is 
contemplated  that  the  Congress  will  be  in  session  until  the  latter  part 
of  August,  probabl}*  until  Labor  Day,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Ambassador  Stevenson  advised  this  conunitteo  that  the  advisory 
opinion  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  will  be  forthcoming  in  a 
few  weeks,  can  you  give  us  any  reasons  why  the  Congress  should  not 
withhold  action  on  the  U.N.  bond  issue  until  after  the  Court’s  opinion 
is  studied? 

Mr.  Ball.  I would  say  two  things,  Mr.  Zablocki.  First  of  nil,  that 
there  is  a very  urgent  need  for  funds  on  the  part  of  the  United  Nations 
to  maintain  its  current  operations.  Its  cash  position  is  very  low 
indeed. 

Secondly,  that  the  action  taken  by  the  United  States  would  have 
force  on  the  other  nations.  The  otner  nations  have  announced  an 
intention  to  subscribe  a third  of  the  $200  million.  I think  if  the 
Congress  would  act  promptly  we  would  have  some  assurance  of  other 
nations  acting  with  commensurate  speed. 

The  third  point  that  I think  tliat  we  have  got  to  face  squarely  is 
that  while  we  believe  that  the  International  Court  of  Justice  is  going 
to  hold  in  accordance  with  the  position  that  we  have  taken,  we  believe 
this  because  we  think  that  our  legal  position  is  eminently  correct  and 
we  would  be  very  much  surprised  by  a different  opinion  by  the  Court 
of  Justice. 

Nevertheless,  if  the  International  Court  of  Justice  were  to  hold 
against  us,  we  could  still  not,  in  my  judgment,  without  great  risk  to 
the  interests  of  the  United  States,  fail  to  find  financing  to  continue 
these  operations.  This  is  a matter  where  I think  we  have  to  be  ex- 
tremely hardheaded  in  thiB  sense,  that  we  have  to  look  at  it  from  what 
is  the  national  interest  of  this  country.  It  is  our  view  that  the  national 
interest  is  greatly  served  by  the  continued  availability  of  the  United 
Nations  to  continue  these  operations. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  United  Nations — that  our  interest  would 
be  very  seriously  impaired  if  this — if  these  operations  would  have  to 
be  discontinued.  T7V  e are  up  against  a hard  financial  crisis.  So  while 
we  have  great  confidence  tliat  the  International  Court  of  Justice  is 
going  to  make  it  easier  to  bring  about  the  collection  of  these  assess- 
ments, I don’t  think  we  can  make  the  action  that  we  take  with  regard 
to  this  bond  issue  depend  on  what  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
does. 

The  bond  issue  remains  valid  no  matter  what  the  decision  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  is. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  this  legislation  would 
have  an  easier  time  in  Congress  if  the  opinion  of  the  Court  will  be 
favorable  to  our  position.  You  maintain,  however,  that  because  of 
the  current  financial  distress  of  the  United  Nations,  it  would  be  pref- 
able for  the  Congress  to  act  expeditiously. 

Mr.  Ball.  We  feel  that  very  strongly,  Mr.  Zablocki. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  On  page  13  of  your  statement  you  state  that  the 
United  States  extended  a $65  million  loan  to  the  United  Nations  for 
the  construction  of  the  U.N.  headquarters.  How  much  has  been 
repaid  on  th  & loan? 
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Mr.  Ball.  I think  all  of  it  has  been  repaid.  I am  told  there  is  no 
delinquency,  that  all  the  amortization  and  interest  payments  have 
been  made  on  time.  It  is  $65  million.  It  is  spread  over  a period  of 
34  years,  of  which  14  years  have  transpired.  There  are  20  years  to 
go.  The  principal  outstanding  is  about  $40  million. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  In  other  words,  the  $65  miiliou  is  divided  by  34 
years? 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  right.  I don't  know  if  the  amortization  and 
interest  payments  are  evenly  spaced  or  not.  I am  told  the  present 
outstanding  indebtedness  with  regard  to  this — let's  see,  I have  the 
repayment  schedule  here. 

In  July  1962— this  doesn’t  show  the — we  will  put  the  exact  figures 
in.  I think  it  is  about  $40  million  vet  outstanding. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  The  experience  with  the  U.S.  loan  seems  to  estab- 
lish that  the  U.N.  has  a record  of  prompt  repayment  of  its  obligations. 
I would  like  the  record  to  show  this. 

Mr.  Mubphy.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  sir;  there  has  been  no  default. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Under  Secretary,  repayments  are  being  paid 
out  of  the  regular  assessment  of  member  states;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  correct. 

(The  information  is  as  follows :) 


Information  on  Rbfaymbnt  or  tub  United  Nations  Headquarters  Loan 


The  amount  which  was  repaid  on  the  $65  million  U.N.  headquarters  loan  as  of 
June  28,  1962,  was  $20  million.  The  remaining  U.N.  indebtedness  was  $45 
million.  The  terms  of  repayment  and  repayments  made  are  shown  below: 


United  Nations  Headquarters — Loan  agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America 

and  the  United  Nations  1 

TERMS  OF  REPAYMENT  OP  LOAN 


Date 


Amount 


Date 


Amount 


July  1,  ion.. 
July  1, 1982. 
July  1.  1952. 
July  1. 1954 
July  1. 1982 
July  1, 1982 
July  1. 1987 
July  1. 1982 
July  1. 1982 
July  1,  1900 
July  1, 1921 
July  1, 1982 
July  1. 1922 
July  1. 1924 
July  1. 1925 
July  1. 1902 


$1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,  500,000 

1.500.000 
2,000.000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,000.000 
2,000.000 

2.800.000 
2,500,000 

2.500.000 

2.500.000 

2.500.000 

2.500.000 

2.800.000 


July  I, 
July  1. 
July  1, 
July  1. 
July  U 
July  1, 
July  1. 
July  1. 
July  1. 
July  1. 
July  1, 
July  1. 
July  1, 
July  1, 
July  1, 
July  I. 


1907.. 

1902.. 
1909  . 

1970  . 

1971  . 

1972  . 

1973  . 

1974  . 
1978  . 
1970  . 
1977  . 

1978.. 

1979.. 

1980  . 

1981  . 
1922  . 


22,800,000 

2.500.000 

2.800.000 

2.500.000 

2.800.000 
2,800,009 
2,800,000 
2,800,000 
2,800.000 
1.800,000 
1,800,000 
1,800,000 
1,800,000 
1,800,000 
1, 200,000 
1,000,000 


REPAYMENTS  A8  Or  JULY  21,  1921  « 


Number 

Amount 

Date  of 
pay  maul 

U.S.  per- 
oentace 
share 

Number 

Amount 

Date  of 
payment 

U.S.  PM* 

oenUf* 

ahara 

1  

2. 

2  

4 

8- 

$ 

$1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,800.000 

1,800,000 

2.000.000 

2,000,000 

June  28,1051 
June  27,1052 
Jam  20, 1053 
July  u 1004 
July  1,1055 
July  1. 1080 

38.92 

32.90 

38.12 

33.33 

33.33 

33.23 

7 

8. 

9. 

10 

11 

July  1, 1987 
July  1, 1958 
July  L 1980 
July  1,1920 
July  1,1901 

3122 

1U 

2121 

22.21 

3111 

* Tbe  U.S.  loan  to  the  United  Nation*  for  the  United  Nation*  headquarter*  building  In  New  York  City 
wea  made  in  29  separate  advances  between  1948  and  1952,  totailnjt  $68,000,000  U.S.  doUara.  Authorisation 
tor  the  loan  was  contained  Sn  Public  law  90S.  90th  Cons.,  Au*.  11, 1940. 

1 Tbs  $2,500,009  repayment  due  on  July  U 1922,  bee  also  been  paid  and  on  time* 
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Chairman  Morgan.  Mrs.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Ball.  Excuse  me,  Mr  Murphy.  Just  as  I may  say  it  is  con- 
templated that  this  loan  would  be  repaid  out  of  the  regular  assess- 
ments— the  amortization  and  interest  payments  each  year.  The 
Senate  bill  contemplates  we  would  deduct  the  amount  of  the  amortiza- 
tion payment  and  interest  due  each  year  from  our  regular  assessment. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mrs.  Kelly. 

Mrs.  Kelly.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  1 believe  you  stated  this  plan  of  financing  is  the  one 
that  you  recommended  most  highly;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  rigid  . 

Mrs.  Kelly.  You  also  have  said  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States*  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Ball.  I certainly  say  that. 

Mrs.  Kelly.  May  I deduct  from  that  that  this  plan  is  a U.S.  plan? 

Mr.  Ball.  It  is  strongly  supported  by  the  United  States  ana  the 
United  States  participated  in  the  development  of  the  plan. 

Mrs.  Kelly.  We  initiated  this  particular  plan;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Ball.  I am  told  that  we  participated  in  it,  but  to  say  it  is  a 
U.S.  plan  as  such  would  be  somewhat  overstating  the  situation. 

Mrs.  Kelly.  Is  there  another  plan  which  would  be  more  desirable 
by  other  nations? 

Mr.  Ball.  No.  There  were  other  possibilities  of  financing  con- 
sidered, but  this  plan  was  deemed  by  all  the  nations,  I think,  that 
participated  in  the  development  of  it  as  being  the  best  plan  that  could 
be  developed  under  the  circumstances. 

Mrs.  Kelly.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  are  some  problems  bothering 
me  at  this  time  about  this  matter,  more  than  any  other  problem 
since  I have  been  a Member  of  Congress  for  11  years.  We  have 
many  important  bills  before  us  in  Congress  affecting  our  foreign 
policy;  the  trade  bill,  foreign  assistance  act,  and  now  this  bond  issue. 
All  of  these  are  to  secure  peace  in  the  world — freedom — and  all  of  them 
are  based  on  mutual  responsibility  and  cooperation  with  our  allies. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman ; that  our  allies  of  the  free  world  are 
a little  derelict  in  their  responsibility  at  this  time.  I don’t  know 
what  I can  do  as  a Member  of  Congress  to  endeavor  to  change  this. 
I have  brought  many  of  these  problems  to  the  attention  of  the  previous 
administration  and  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary.  I am  particularly  annoyed 
by  the  trade  behind  tne  Iron  Curtain — trade  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
the  captive  nations. 

I think  our  allies  import  too  much  material,  particularly  Russian 
oil.  This  whole  situation  I think  is  annoying  to  Members  of  Congress. 
What  can  I do?  What  can  we  do? 

As  a nation  we  can’t  tell  our  allies  how  to  act.  so  I am  told.  What 
can  we  do  to  make  these  people  understand  from  now  on  there  is 
mutual  responsibility  in  everything  we  do? 

Mr.  Ball.  Let’s  for  the  moment  separate  the  two  questions — one  of 
the  financial  and  material  contribution  to  the  keeping  of  the  peace, 
and  the  defense  of  the  free  world.  We  are  in  a position  where  there 
are  great  forces  at  work  in  the  world,  great  changes,  where  the  nations 
of  the  world  that  were  affected  by  the  war  most  severely  are  now 
becoming  relatively  prosperous,  many  of  them. 

I don’t  think  that  their  sense  of  responsibility  has  been  developed 
commensurate  with  their  developing  prosperity.  This  is  a matter 
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which  is  of  real  concern  to  us.  It  is  a matter  where  we  are  continually 
active  in  bringing  this  to  the  attention  of  the  nations. 

We  are  making  some  progress.  We  have  made  progress  in  seeing 
Germany  assume  a much  greater  burden  of  helping  the  underdeveloped 
countries  in  the  last  2 or  3 years.  We  have  made  progress  in  bringing 
about  some  strengthening  of  the  force  levels  in  NATO.  This  is  still 
something  we  are  working  actively  on. 

The  matter  of  contributing  to  the  United  Nations  is  something  where 
I am  reasonably  confident  we  are  going  to  see  progress  also.  It  isn’t 
as  fast  as  we  would  like.  I think  there  are  legitimate  reasons  why  we 
should  feel  quite  irked  and  impatient  from  time  to  time  on  this. 

I fully  share  the  view  of  the  committee  on  this.  I would  hope  that 
if  we  keep  this  matter  constantly  brought  to  the  attention  of  these 
nations  and  urge  them  to  take  a larger  share,  that  they  will  in  time. 
But  meantime  we  can’t  say  because  they  are  not  fully  meeting  their 
obligations  that  we  can  abandon  our  efforts  to  see  that  the  peace  is 
maintained,  to  see  that  the  free  world  is  defended. 

Our  interests  are  too  vital  to  be  neglected  or  for  us  to  let  our  exer- 
tions be  reduced.  This  is  a hard  situation,  but  I think  that  is  what 
it  is  in  reality. 

Mrs.  Kelly.  In  other  words,  then,  I must  have  greater  faith  in 
the  administration  to  pursue  the  endeavor  to  persuade  these  nations 
to  live  up  to  their  mutual  responsibility. 

Mr.  Ball.  We  are  doing  the  best  we  can  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Mrs.  Kelly.  Without  any  stronger  action  by  amendments  on  the 
floor? 

May  I ask  one  more  question?  Take  for  example  the  problem  of 
Canada’s  pledge.  May  we  hope  that  they  will  be  in  a position  to 
carry  this  out?  May  I also  stress  to  you  that  I certainly  think  that  a 
German  contribution  of  more  than  $10  million  should  be  requested. 

Mr.  Ball.  Germany  is  not  a member  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mrs.  Kelly.  I realize  that.  Because  she  isn't  the  free  world  is 
bearing  the  responsibility  of  protecting  her  interest.  Germany  is  in 
an  excellent  economic  position.  Is  it  possible  to  have  Germany  in- 
crease purchases  of  the  bonds? 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Broomfield.  Mr.  Secretary,  I have  three  questions  I would 
like  to  ask  you.  The  first  is,  the  General  Assembly  on  the  vote  on 
the  bond  issue  was  58  for,  38  against,  and  33  abstaining.  It  means 
only  a bare  majority  voting  for  it. 

Does  it  mean  the  bond  issue  is  not  a popular  issue  with  many  of  the 
members  of  the  U.N.? 

Mr.  Ball.  Let  met  have  a look  if  I may  at  the  voting  record. 

As  I understand  it,  the  vote  according  to  our  records  on  the  bond 
issue  was  58  for,  affirmative  votes,  13  against,  which  consisted  of  the 
Communist  bloc,  plus  France  and  Belgium,  and  24  abstaining.  The 
actual  majority  there  is  58  to  13. 

Mr.  Broomfield.  Your  figure  is  what?  Twenty-four  abstaining; 
I had  33.  Regardless  of  the  fact,  what  is  the  reason  they  didn’t 
make  known  their  feelings  on  the  particular  issue? 

Mr.  Ball.  You  are  sneaking  of  the  abstainers? 

Mr.  Broomfield.  Y s;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Ball.  I think  that  it  related  primarily — excuse  me  for  a moment. 
I will  consult  again — I am  told  by  my  colleagues,  including  Ambassa- 
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dor  Plimpton,  who  is  tit  the  U.N.,  that  there  are  two  reusons  for  this: 
One,  some  of  the  nations,  particularly  the  smaller  nations,  were  not 
able  to  get  their  instructions  in  time  and  therefore  didn’t  participate, 
rather  abstained.  And  secondly,  there  is  a tendency  on  the  part  of 
many  of  the  smaller  nations  to  try  to  avoid  getting  into  a situation 
where  there  is  a direct  disagreement  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Broomfield.  I would  like  to  point  out  in  one  publication  that 
we  have  in  the  committee  print,  it  states  that  33  states  abstained  or 
were  absent.  I think  the  record  should  be  straightened  out. 

(The  information  is  as  follows:) 

Vote  on  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  Resolution  1739(XVI),  which 
authorised  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  to  issue  bonds  in  the 
amount  of  $200  million: 


In  favor 58 

Against 13 

Abstentions 24 

Absent 9 

Total 104 


The  breakdown  of  the  vote,  by  member  state,  is  contained  on  pages  1 and  2 
of  the  joint  committee  print  on  “Information  on  the  Operations  ana  Financing 
of  the  United  Nations,"  dated  February  6,  1962. 

Mr.  Broomfield.  Another  question:  The  U.N.  Congo  operation  is 
supported  in  part  by  a resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Septem- 
ber 20,  1960.  As  you  recall  the  Security  Council  couldn’t  agree  on  it, 
so  the  General  Assembly  took  it  up,  and  adopted  a resolution  on 
September  20.  I would  like  to  ask  you  this  question:  Following  that 
precedent,  could  the  Castro  regime  call  upon  the  U.N.  should  it  be 
threatened  by  internal  problems? 

Mr.  Ball.  It  could  call  upon  the  U.N.,  but  the  response  of  the 
UJN.  I can’t  believe  would  be  a favorable  one.  Our  own  position  in 
the  U.N.  is  such  that — and  with  the  fact  that  we  have  demonstrated 
over  the  years  that  our  policies  are  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  charter — that  we  would  be  quite  optimistic,  indeed  we  would  be 
quite  confident,  that  they  wouldn’t  be  able  to  get  a favorable  vote. 

Mr.  Broomfield.  You  would  agree  the  matter  could  be  brought 
up  and  decided  by  the  General  Assembly  in  view  of  the  precedent 
established  in  the  Congo? 

Mr.  Ball.  Brought  up  and  rejected  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Mr.  Broomfield.  This  is  something  you  are  surmising.  We 
couldn’t  know  for  sure  what  100  nations  would  do. 

Mr.  Ball.  This  is,  of  course,  an  essence  of  a body  of  this  kind 
which  is  universal  in  nature.  I think,  however,  if  one  looks  at  the 
voting  experience  over  the  past  years,  that  this  is  not  a matter  which 
should  be  of  real  concern  to  us. 

Mr.  Broomfield.  One  final  question,  Mr.  Secretary.  In  the  com- 
mittee print  of  February  6,  section  18,  it  states:  “The  U.N.  resolution 
states  the  bonds  shall  also  be  offered  to  nonprofit  institutions  and 
associations.’’ 

Can  you  enlarge  on  what  that  actually  means? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes.  This  was  in  effect  authority  given  by  the  General 
Assembly  to  the  Secretary  General  subject  to  his  determination.  I 
am  told  that  as  of  this  point  he  has  not  made  such  a decision. 

Mr.  Broomfield.  Can  you  give  us  some  idea  what  these  nonprofit 
institutions  and  associations  might  be? 
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Mr.  Ball.  I would  suppose  that  we  could  look  over  the  spectrum 
in  the  United  States  of  many  philanthropic  organizations  from  the 
great  foundations,  grout  charitable  foundations  to  organizations  which 
are  committed  to  the  support  of  the  United  Nations.  Other  organ- 
izations that  are  dedicated  to  the  same  purposes  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  I suppose  it  could  be  quite  a long  list  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Broomfield.  Thunk  you,  Air.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Farbstein  (presiding;.  Mr.  Murphy. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  you  stated  that  there  is  a $137  million  deficit  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Does  that  include  the  regular  budget  and  also  the 
special  assessments? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes;  that  is  the  total. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Then  you  state  on  page  12  that  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  peacekeeping  forces  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  Congo  would 
approximately  cost  around  $140  million. 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  right — $140  million  per  year  at  current  rates  of 
expenditures. 

Mr.  Murphy.  I raised  a question  yesterday  with  Ambassador 
Stevenson  in  reference  to  Kuanda-Urunai.  He  stated  that  the  U.N. 
was  taking  this  problem  up  this  morning. 

Do  you  know  exactly  what  action  was  taken  by  the  U.N.? 

Mr.  BALL.  Yes;  they  adopted  a resolution  yesterday  morning  at 
the  U.N.  which  provided  for  the  independence  of  what  will  probably 
be  two  republics,  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Belgian  forces 
for  a month,  or  depending  upon  the  will  of  the  countries  themselves. 

There  is  some  expectation  that  the  countries  may  wish  to  keep  the 
Belgian  forces  in  for  a longer  period  of  time  until  they  have  been  able 
to  train  their  own  police  and  gendarmerie,  and  so  on. 

This  was  a resolution  which,  as  I recall,  was  supported — which  the 
United  States  itself  supported. 

Mr.  Murphy.  In  the  event  that  the  Belgians  withdraw,  who  will 
maintain  the  peace? 

Mr.  Ball.  It  would  be  hoped  that  the  withdrawal  would  be  so 
phased  that  in  the  meantime  there  could  be  native  forces  trained 
that  would  be  adequate  for  that  purpose. 

There  may  be  some  possibility  of  a United  Nations  presence  of  some 
sort  for  providing  training  and  technical  assistance. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Has  the  U.N.  made  an  estimate  as  to  the  cost  in 
case  the  United  Nations  finds  it  necessary  to  go  in? 

Mr.  Ball.  The  resolution  itself,  which  was  passed  yesterday  morn- 
ing as  I recall,  authorizes  $2  million  for  this. 

Mr.  Murphy.  That  is  an  added  expense  to  your  $140  million. 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes. 

Mr.  Murphy.  In  the  operation. 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  O'Hara  (presiding).  Mr.  Barry. 

Mr.  Barry.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  it  is  nice  to  see  you.  I would  like  to  ask  to  what 
extent  is  there  pressure  within  the  United  Nations  that  economic  aid 
be  dispensed  through  the  U.N.  rather  than  on  a bilateral  basis. 
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Mr.  Ball.  Well,  there  have  been  various  discussions  of  this  Ques- 
tion within  the  U.N.  There  have  been  proposals  such  as  the  SUNFED 
proposal  that  have  been  discussed  over  the  years. 

I should  say  that  some  nations  might  prefer  it  that  way  but  that 
there  is  no  very  serious  possibility  of  any  movement  in  that  direction 
that  would  result  in  any  resolution  or  action  by  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Barry.  Do  you  think  if  Germany  were  a part  of  the  United 
Nations,  as  a member,  that  there  might  be  more  of  a move  in  that 
direction? 

Mr.  Ball.  I don’t  really  see  why  it  would  affect  the  situation. 

Mr.  Barry.  I was  thinking  of  Germany  as  being  probably  the 
nation  next  to  our  own  capable  of  dispensing  economic  aid. 

Mr.  Ball.  They  are  mounting  increasingly  larger  programs  of 
bilateral  aid  themselves.  They  are  also  participating  in  the  fund 
which  is  created  under  the  European  Economic  Community  for 
assistance.  They  are  also  participating  in  the  International  Bank. 

There  have  been  substantial  purchases  of  obligations  of  the  Bank 
to  provide  funds  for  this  purpose.  I suppose  Germany  within  a 
relatively  short  time  will  be  making  a contribution  to  the  under- 
developed nations,  which  will  be  very  fine  indeed. 

Mr.  Barry.  Do  you  think  there  will  be  any  movement  within  the 
United  Nations  for  Germany  to  become  a member  in  the  near  future? 

Mr.  Ball.  I would  like  to  consult  my  colleagues  on  that. 

The  present  situation  is  this,_  that  they  are  members  of  most  of 
the  specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations  at  the  moment.  The 
question  of  their  becoming  a member  of  the  United  Nations  itself  of 
course  raises  all  the  problems  that  are  involved  in  the  division  of 
Germany,  the  fact  that  there  is  the  absence  of  a peace  treaty,  the 
continuing  hope  for  a reunified  Germany.  I think  the  political 
questions  would  be  very  formidable. 

Mr.  Barry.  Occasionally  we  hear  talk  that  the  United  Nations  is 
seeking  another  home.  Do  you  care  to  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Ball.  I wouldn’t  regard  that  as  very  serious  or  likely. 

Mr.  Barry.  Do  you  have  knowledge  of  any  great  weakness  in  the 
United  Nations  that  you  would  like  to  see  this  committee  correct 
by  way  of  strengthening  legislation? 

Mr.  Ball.  Of  course,  the  fundamental  weakness  of  the  United 
Nations  is  that  there  is  a division  of  the  world  between  the  two 
great  centers  of  power  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

As  long  as  that  persists  the  development  of  the  United  Nations 
toward  a stronger  world  community  is  very  difficult. 

I don’t  think  we  would  have  any  suggestions  that  we  could  make 
this  morning  that — as  to  the  kind  of  action  that  this  committee  might 
take  to  improve  the  situation. 

Mr.  Barry.  Considering  the  two  bodies,  the  Security  Council  and 
the  Assembly,  which  of  the  two  would  you  say  has  the  overriding 
power  of  the  United  Nations? 

L^Mr.  Ball.  Originally,  of  course,  it  had  been  expected  that  the 
great  power  would  be  reposed  in  the  Security  Council.  But  this 
again  wds  on  the  assumption  that  there  would  be  a substantial  agree- 
ment among  the  great  powers  which  composed  it,  which  are  the 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council. 

Since  this  hasn't  occurred  the  action  of  the  Security  Council  is 
subject  to  veto.  This  means  it  has  not  been  able  to  perform  as 
originally  contemplated. 
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As  a result  of  the  resolution  which  wus  adopted  in  1950,  the  Uniting 
For  Peace  resolution,  there  has  been  a substantial  shift  of  power  to 
the  General  Assembly,  since  it  is  not  subject  to  veto  and  since  it 
represents  the  world  community  as  such. 

Air.  Barry.  You  are  saying  that  the  Assembly  has  become  the 
governing  board  of  the  United  Nations  far  more  than  the  Security 
Council;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Ball.  Broadly  speaking,  the  General  Assembly  does  not  have 
the  power  of  a decision  but  the  power  of  recommendation.  In  fact, 
it  has  been  able  to  develop  its  power  because  of  the  weakness,  the 
inherent  weakness  in  the  Security  Council. 

Mr.  Barry.  My  final  question:  There  is  a great  deal  of  talk  in  the 
Nation  todaj’  about  whether  or  not  a nation  of  abundance  such  as  we 
are  can  stand  by  and  see  a nation  of  scarcity  suffer  from  lack  of  food, 
meaning  of  course  Red  China. 

What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  utilization  of  the 
United  Nations  as  an  agency  whereby  food  could  be  given  to  China? 

Mr.  Ball.  I would  doubt  very  much  if  Red  China  would  accept 
food  from  the  United  Nations  because  Red  China  is  not  a member 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  over  the  years  there  has  been  all  this 
bitter  question  as  to  whether  Red  China  should  be. 

I can  say  that  as  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  for  example, 
we  have  never  had  a request  for  food  for  China. 

Mr.  Barry.  How  would  you  feel  if  such  a request  were  made? 

Mr.  Ball.  I would  think  this  would  have  to  be  considered  with 
the  very  greatest  care,  taking  into  account  the  security  interest  of 
the  United  States,  which  it  seems  to  us  would  have  to  be  paramount 
in  a situation  of  this  kind. 

One  encounters  a problem  of  having  on  the  one  hand  all  the  moral 
instincts,  the  instincts  of  generosity  which  can’t  be  neglected  because 
we  have  to  strive  toward  a moral  world,  at  the  same  time  we  have  to 
be  practical  about  where  our  long-range  national  interest  lies,  and 
I think  this  is  something  that  we  would  have  to  consider  very  carefully, 
if  such  a request  were  ever  made.  But  it  has  not  been  made. 

Mr.  Barry.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  O’Hara. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Mr.  Secretary,  I can  assure  you,  sir,  that  the  coming 
and  going  of  the  members  of  this  committee  is  no  discourtesy  to  you. 
As  you  may  know,  the  House  is  in  session  and  we  had  a quorum  call. 

I followed  your  statement  with  interest  and  a large  measure  of 
approving  entnusiasm.  I thought,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  mode  a very 
strong  case. 

1 have  no  questions,  sir,  for  one  reason  only— being  absent,  answering 
a quorum  call,  my  questions  might  be  repetitious. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Ball.  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Who  made  the  decision,  where  was  it  made,  or  was  it 
a generous  impulsive  leap  in  the  dark  for  the  United  States  to  say  that 
she  would  pay  $100  million? 

Mr.  Ball.  This  was  a decision  which  was  made  by  the  President, 
taking  into  account  the  fact  that  we  could  not  expect  the  bloc  coun- 
tries to  participate  in  this,  and  looking  at  the  relative  wealth  of  the 
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remaining  countries,  this  was  a decision  which  I think  was  a fairly 
fair  estimate. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  I can  understand  that. 

On  page  2 of  your  statement,  second  paragraph,  you  say  “It  is 
envisaged  that  the  United  States  will  provide,"  and  so  forth.  I would 
like  to  ask  a little  more  enlightenment — I got  none  yesterday — in  the 
whole  matter  of  the  money,  when  it  once  is  in,  on  what  basis  can  any 
of  us  have  peace  of  mind  that  there  will  not  be  further  military 
pressure  brought  on  the  Congo  and  Katanga? 

Mr.  Ball.  I would  say  that  it  is  our  great  hope  and  desire  that 
the  unification,  the  integration  of  Katanga  into  the  United  Congo  can 
be  achieved  through  agreement.  As  you  know,  there  has  been  a long 
series  of  negotiations  and  discussions  going  on.  I would  hope  that 
this  is  the  method  which  can  be  employed. 

I know  of  no  further  military  operations  that  are  contemplated. 
There  is  a force  in  the  Congo.  It  has  to  maintain  itself — a united 
Nations  force.  There  is  always  a possibility  of  some  kind  of  military 
action  because  when  a force  is  there,  if  it  is  attacked,  it  must  defend 
itself,  it  must  maintain  its  communications  and  so  on. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Most  of  that  force  is  in  Katanga,  isn’t  it? 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  right;  it  is.  I would  certainly  hope  that  this  is 
a problem  which  can  be  resolved  by  agreement,  because  I think  that 
if  Mr.  Tshombe  can  agree  to  play  a major  role  in  a United  Congo, 
and  if  modifications  can  be  made  in  the  loi  fondamentale  which  will 
make  it  a less  unitary  organic  document  than  it  is,  that  there  is  a real 
chance  of  this. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  May  I ask  you  also — we  keep  hearing  that  the  Congo 
could  not  possibly  exist,  wouldn’t  be  viable  without  Katanga — have 
you  no  other  information  on  that?  Surely  the  Congo  has  various 
products  it  could  trade. 

Mr.  Ball.  Potentially  it  has  resources  to  be  developed.  It  is  an 
extremely  undeveloped  country.  What  Katanga  has,  of  course,  is 
very  great  mineral  wealth.  Katanga — I think  tne  total  revenues  of 
Katanga  run  30  or  35  percent  of  the  total  revenues  of  the  United 
Congo.  It  is  a veiy  big  element. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Is  that  any  reason  for  preventing  by  force  the  free- 
dom of  Katanga,  if  she  so  desires  it?  Is  it  fair  to  say  always  that  the 
Congo  has  no  viability  when  you  know  it  has? 

Mr.  Ball.  As  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  Mrs.  Bolton, 
if  Katanga  could  be  set  up  on  a peaceful  basis  as  a separate  state  and 
the  rest  of  the  Congo  would  be  prepared  to  accept  the  setting  up  of 
Katanga  as  a separate  state  and  we  could  see  some  peace  and  stability 
result  from  this  process,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  this  would  meet 
the  full  requirements  of  American  policy. 

The  practical  fact  is  that  we  see  no  way  of  there  being  a Katanga 
separated  from  the  Congo  without  plunging  the  Congo  into  civil  war. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Then  do  you  see  only  the  one  way?  This  is  brought 
to  me  constantly  by  people  out  of  both  the  Congo  and  the  Katanga, 
that  thd  only  way  is  a military  enforcement  of  that?  And  they  say  if 
that  is  attempted  there  will  be  the  most  unbelievable  blood  bath  in 
that  whole  area. 

Mr.  Ball.  What  we  are  striving  to  prevent  is  military  action  to 
.bring  about  this.  We  are  quite  confident  that,  if  this  matter  cannot 
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be  resolved  through  peaceful  means,  if  United  Nations  troops  would 
leave  the  Congo,  there  would  be  a civil  war  that  would  plunge  the 
Congo,  including  the  Katanga,  into  the  most  sanguinary  situation 
over  a period  of  time.  A chaos  would  result  which  would  attract  the 
intervention  of  the  big  powers,  that  one  or  the  other  of  the  contending 
parties  would  be  calling  on  the  Soviet  Union  for  help,  that  they  would 
Be  sending  help  in,  that  they  would  use  that  as  a basis  for  establishing 
a base  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  and  we  couldn’t  sit  by  and  see  it  happen. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  We  can  understand  the  reason  behind  that.  But  I 
hope  we  are  making  exceedingly  sure  that  the  people  of  Katanga  know 
what  it  is  all  about,  and  are  ready  to  play  their  part  in  it,  before  we  go 
in  with  troops,  because  we  have  this  money.  Their  fear  is  when  tins 
money  becomes  available  to  the  U.N.  they  will  not  hesitate. 

Mr.  Ball.  I would  hope,  I think  we  have  a real  responsibility  to 
see  to  it  through  the  U.N.  that  this  matter  is  resolved  in  a peaceful 
way  in  the  interest  of  the  Katanga  people  as  well  as  the  interest  of  the 
other  people  of  the  Congo. 

We  hold  no  brief  for  one  group  as  against  another.  What  we  want 
is  peace  and  stability. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  I am  sure  of  that. 

May  I have  another  question? 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Do  we  propose  to  wait,  and  why  don’t  we  wait 
until  after  the  Court  hands  down  a decision?  Will  you  make  that 
clear? 

Mr.  Ball.  I spoke  to  that  a few  moments  ago. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  I am  sorry. 

Mr.  Ball.  There  were  really  three  reasons  why:  First  of  all, 
because  the  United  Nations  has  a very  real  and  urgent  need  for  the 
funds.  Second,  because  of  the  fact  that  if  we  were  to  move  now  the 
chances  of  getting  contributions  from  other  countries,  many  of  whom 
follow  our  lead,  would  be  greatly'  enhanced.  And,  third,  because 
even  if  the  Court  were  to  hand  down  an  adverse  decision  we  couldn’t 
avoid  the  real  problem  here,  which  is,  that  this  financing  has  got  to 
be  provided  in  some  way.  In  our  judgment  this  is  the  best  way  from 
the  U.S.  interest  to  see  it  provided. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Thank  you.  I have  continued  my  upholding  of  the 
idea  of  the  United  Nations  right  along.  1 can’t  imagine  us  without  it. 
I am  not  speaking  against  it  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Ball.  I know  you  have  always  supported  it. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Murphy. 

Mr.  Murphy.  No  questions. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Dr.  Judd. 

Mr.  Judd.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  will  the  advisory  opinion  cover  only  expenditures  for 
the  operations  in  the  Middle  East  and  Congo,  or  will  it  cover  what- 
ever special  expenditures  may  be  hereafter  voted,  for  whatever  pur- 
pose, by  the  General  Assembly?  I am  not  clear  from  your  statement 
on  page  11. 

Mr.  Ball.  May  I ask  Mr.  Chayes,  who  is  our  legal  adviser,  who 
argued  the  case  in  the  Court. 
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Mr.  Chayes.  The  resolution  put  to  the  Court  in  asking  for  an  ad- 
visory opinion  asks  only  for  the  Court’s  advice  on  the  effect  of  the 
financing  resolutions  for  the  Congo  and  UNEF  forces. 

Technically  the  result  of  the  decision  will  only  apply  to  those  ex- 
penditures. On  the  other  hand,  as  you  know,  Dr.  Judd,  decisions 
nave  a certain  force  on  account  of  their  reasoning  and  so  on,  so  that 
arguments  as  to  the  scope  of  the  decision  will  probably  be  available 
after  it  comes  out.  You  can’t  actually  tell  what  they  will  be  until 
you  see  the  decision  itself. 

Mr.  Judd.  That  requires  me  to  go  ahead  with  the  question  that  I 
asked  yesterday  and  was  not  fully  satisfied  by  the  response.  Perhaps 
the  question  wasn’t  fully  understood. 

It  is  a question  in  the  minds  of  many  people.  They  are  perfectly 
willing  to  go  along  in  financing  these  two  operations.  But  with  one 
vote  in  the  General  Assembly  out  of  104,  it  is  conceivable,  although,  as 
I said  yesterday,  I don’t  think  it  is  likely  if  we  are  skillful,  that  they 
could  vote  operations  for  almost  anything  under  the  sun.  And  any- 
thing that  the  General  Assembly  votes,  under  a favorable  ruling,  it  will 
become  binding  upon  all  the  members,  including  ourselves,  to  support 
with  funds. 

One  can  conceive  of  situations  where  those  operations  or  expendi- 
tures voted  might  be  such  that  we  could  not  in  our  own  national  inter- 
est help  finance  them;  they  might  be  against  ourselves. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  in  such  a situation?  Let’s  get  it  out  in  the 
open. 

Mr.  Bald.  I think  it  is  an  important  question.  Let  me  say  first, 
as  you  know,  if  a question  is  an  important  question  it  requires  a two- 
thirds  vote.  Appropriations  or  resolutions  calling  for  special  expendi- 
tures or  special  expeditions  or  special  intervention 

Mr.  Judd.  This  was  the  case  m both  the  UNEF  and  the  Congo?  - 

Mr.  Ball.  I am  told  that  the  UNEF,  the  Middle  East,  was  a 
General  Assembly  resolution  by  a two-thirds  vote;  that  the  other  was 
action  primarily  by  the  Security  Council. 

Of  course,  in  the  Security  Council,  we  have  a veto,  and  under  the 
charter  budgetary  resolutions  require  a two-thirds  vote  automatically. 

So  what  we  are  faced  with  is  not  a problem  of  a simple  majority. 
What  we  are  faced  with  is  a situation  where  if  action  were  to  be  taken 
which  would  be  in  our  judgment  adverse  to  our  interests  or  which  we 
disapproved  of,  all  we  would  have  to  do  is  mobilize  the  blocking  third, 
which  is  a much  easier  task. 

I think  if  one  looks  at  the  voting  experience  of  the  United  States 
that  this  is  something  which  shouldn’t  cause  us  too  much  concern. 

Mr.  Judd.  Is  it  clear  that  any  such  assessments  for  extraordinary 
operations  would  have  to  be  by  a two-thirds  majority? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes.  Let  me  read  you  the  charter  language  on  this, 
article  }8: 

Decisions  of  the  General  Assembly  on  important  questions  shall  be  made  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  the  members  present  and  voting.  These  questions  shall 
include — 

and  then  there  is  a list  of  them,  and  the  last  one  is — 
budgetary  questions. 
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I thought  tills 


So  those  are  regarded  as  important  questions. 

Mr.  Judd.  I am  glad  to  have  that  in  the  record, 
was  the  situation  but  I wanted  it  spelled  out. 

The  Senate  bill,  S.  2768,  except  in  the  title  which  is  carried  over 
from  the  bill  originally  proposed  by  the  administration,  never  refers 
to  bonds.  It  just  says,  “authorizes  a loan  to  the  United  Nations.” 

Is  it  certain — we  ought  to  have  this  on  the  record  in  one  way  or 
another — that  the  loan  under  that  bill  would  be  in  the  form  of  pur- 
chase by  the  United  States  of  the  proposed  U.N.  bonds? 

Mr.  Ball.  I think  the  intention  of  the  Senate  was  to  provide 
greater  scope  than  would  be  provided  by  the  resolution  of  the  bill 
that  was  offered  by  the  administration. 

The  practical  fact  is  that  the  only  form  of  borrowing  which  the 
General  Assembly  has  authorized  at  the  moment  is  the  issuance  of 
these  bonds.  The  result  is  that  if  we  were  to  try  to  make  a loan  to 
the  United  Nations  other  than  through  this  bond  issue,  there  would 
have  to  be  a resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  authorizing  that 
borrowing. 

I wouldn’t  contemplate  that  this  will  occur.  I would  suppose  that 
what  we  would  do  would  be  to  use  these  funds  to  buy,  purchase  bonds. 

I do  think  one  of  the  other  features  which  has  been  really  brought 
to  our  attention  by  the  Senate  modification  has  been  the  question  of 
the  timing  of  putting  the  money  in.  I mean,  originally  we  had  con- 
templated using  the  entire  $100  million  to  buy  $100  million  of  bonds. 
I think  in  view  of  the  discussion  in  the  Senate  and  in  view  of  the  form 
of  the  Senate  resolution,  that  we  would  contemplate  some  different 
phasing. 

Mr.  Judd.  Of  course,  one  of  the  reasons  a lot  of  very  sincere  people 
who  are  perfectly  willing  to  provide  $100  million  as  a loan,  much  as 
the  original  headquarters  loan  of  $65  million  was  made,  are  hesitant 
about  the  bonds  is  because  they  regard  the  issuing  of  bonds  as,  to 
some  extent,  a prerogative  of  government.  They  ask:  “Are  we  by 
purchasing  bonds  in  fact  converting  the  United  Nations  into  a world 
government  without  our  people  having  understood  it  and  without  its 
having  been  fully  debated?” 

They  don’t  want  to  get  into  a situation  through  the  purchase  of 
bonds  of  the  U.N.  that  would  enable  it  to  come  back  and  say:  “Well, 
you  have  already  accepted  it  as  a government  which  levies  taxes  or 
assessments,  issues  bonds,”  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Ball.  I would  suppose  if  the  United  Nations  resolution  of  the 
General  Assembly  had  used  the  language  “promissory  note,”  people 
wouldn’t  have  that  concern.  The  fact  that  they  are  called  bonds 
doesn’t  have  any  special  significance.  It  is  simply  a borrowing  by 
the  United  Nations.  The  issuance  of  a bond — a bond  is  merely 
another  form  of  a promissory  note.  I wouldn’t  regard  that  as  indi- 
cating anything  at  all  as  far  as  the  status  of  the  United  Nations  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  Judd.  You  are  prepared  to  say  categorically  that  it  would  be 
your  opinion  and  your  legal  counsel  would  agree,  that  the  making  of 
this  money  available  in  the  form  of  U.N.  bonds  would  not  be  regarded 
as  a precedent  or  an  implication,  that  the  United  States  would  be 
accepting  the  United  Nations  as  already  a sort  of  world  government? 

Mr.  Ball.  I would  say  that  quite  categorically. 
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Mr.  Judd.  Thank  you.  I want  to  ask  a question  about  money 
owed  to  the  United  States  by  the  United  Nations.  I see  on  page  8 
that  the  United  Nations  now  owes  us  $31  million,  and  owes  other 
governments  $40  million.  Has  anything  been  paid  by  the  United 
Nations  on  that  debt  to  the  United  States?  It  is  up  at  the  top  of  the 


page. 

Mr.  Ball.  I see  it  here.  I will  have  to  consult,  if  I may. 

I am  told  that  this  is  the  figure  as  of  March  31.  I don’t  know  that 
there  have  been  any  payments  since  then. 

Mr.  Judd.  There  haven’t  been  payments  made  heretofore? 

Mr.  Ball.  There  have  been  in  the  past  substantial  repayments  of 
debt  which  has  been  owed  to  the  United  States  at  different  times. 

Mr.  Judd.  When  we  were  out  for  the  rollcall,  I understand  you 
discussed  the  repayments  on  the  headquarters  loan,  which  are  on 
schedule. 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes. 

Mr.  Judd.  That  is  good.  But  this  $31  million  debt — I don’t  know 
for  sure  yet  what  it  is  for — I wonder  if  the  U.N.  has  paid  us  anything 
and  has  it  paid  anything  on  the  $40  million  it  owes  to  other  govern- 
ments? Perhaps  my- question  isn’t  clear.  Is  that  figure  the  remain- 
der due  on  a debt  after  something  has  been  paid?  Or  has  nothing 
been  paid  on  that  debt? 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  the  figure  that  is  left  after  $12,621,046  has  been 
repaid  to  us. 

Mr.  Judd. 

Mr.  Ball. 

Mr.  Judd. 


the  United  States? 


Is  it  on  the  headquarters  loan,  or  on  this 

No;  this  is  on  this  particular  account. 

Can  the  President  waive  any  part  of  this  sum  owed  to 


Mr.  Ball.  Owed — you  mean  the  President 

Mr.  Judd.  Can  the  President  waive  part  or  all  of  the  repayment 
so  the  U.N.  doesn’t  need  to  pay? 

Mr.  Ball.  I know  of  no  authority  that  he  has  to  do  that.  Excuse 
me,  I may  be  getting  in  trouble  with  my  lawyers  here. 

My  legal  counsel  advises  me  that  he  believes  there  is  authority  in 
the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  to  make  contributions,  and  that 
presumably  a contribution  could  be  in  the  form  of  a waiver  of 
indebtedness. 

Mr.  Judd.  From  what  appropriation  does  the  President  get  such 
money? 

Mr.  Ball.  These  are  appropriated  funds.  In  the  past  I think 
something  has  been  contributed  out  of  the  contingency  fund  under 
the  mutual  security  legislation. 

Mr.  Judd.  We  aon’t  seem  to  have  a list  of  such  contributions.  If 
you  will  look  on  page  20  of  the  same  document,  in  the  first  section  it 
says  “U.S.  waiver  of  initial  airlift,  $10,317,622.” 

If  the  President  can  just  waive  repayment,  whether  you  call  it  by 
waiver  or  by  contributions,  how  do  we  know  that  he  can’t  waive  this 
other  $31  million  debt,  or  waive  all  the  money  that  they  will  owe  us 
if  we  m$ke  the  proposed  loan? 

Mr.  Ball.  Ab  I understand  the  situation  with  regard  to  that  $10 
million  that  was  waived  on  the  airlift,  this  was  reimbursed  to  the 
Defense  Department  out  of  the  contingency  fund  under  the  mutual 
security  legislation. 
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The  question  as  to  whether  the  President  can  waive  any  additional 
indebtedness  would  depend  on  the  appropriations  under  the  AID 
legislation,  and  the  contingency  funds  are  under  that. 

Air.  Judd.  When  he  made  the  so-called  waiver,  the  contribution 
doubtless  was  in  the  form  of  service  by  MATS.  Where  did  he  get 
the  money  to  reimburse  MATS?  Is  that  permissible  under  the 
Department  of  Defense  appropriation 

Mr.  Ball.  Defense  charged  the  Mutual  Security  Administration, 
or  whatever  was  the  agency  at  that  time,  for  the  expense  of,  payment 
for  the  expenses  of  MATS  being  used  for  that  purpose.  MATS  can 
work  for  some  other  agency,  another  agency  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Judd.  Yes;  it  works  for  us,  on  hire. 

Mr.  Ball.  It  is  repaid  out  of  the  appropriate  appropriation.  This 
money  came  from  the  contingency  fund. 

Mr.  Judd.  I wish,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  would  elaborate  your  remarks 
in  the  record,  with  your  legal  counsel,  to  make  clem*  what  authority 
the  President  has  or  doesn't  have  to  waive  sums  owed  to  the  United 
States  by  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Ball.  We  will  be  happy  to  provide  that. 

(The  information  is  as  follows:) 


The  President's  authority  to  waive  sums  owed  to  the  United  States  by  the 
United  Nations  is  contained  in  section  7 of  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act 
of  1945,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  sec.  287d-l).  In  relevant  part  it  states: 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  the  President, 
upon  the  request  by  the  United  Nations  for  cooperative  action,  and  to  the  extent 
that  he  finds  that  ft  is  consistent  with  the  national  interest  to  comply  with  such 
request,  may  authorize,  in  support  of  such  activities  of  the  United  Nations  as  are 
specifically  directed  to  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  ♦ * * 

******* 


"(2)  the  furnishing  of  facilities,  services,  or  other  assistance  and  the  loan  of 
the  agreed  fair  share  of  the  United  States  of  any  supplies  and  equipment  to  the 
United  Nations  by  the  National  Military  Establishment,  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  President  shall  determine; 

"(3)  the  obligation,  insofar  as  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  clauses  (1) 
and  (2)  of  this  subsection,  of  any  funds  appropriated  to  the  National  Military 
Establishment  or  any  department  therein,  the  procurement  of  such  personnel, 
supplies,  equipment,  facilities,  services,  or  other  assistance  as  may  be  made 
available  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  United  Nations,  and  the  replace- 
ment of  such  items,  when  necessary,  where  they  are  furnished  from  stocks. 

"(b)  Whenever  personnel  or  assistance  is  made  available  pursuant  to  the 
authority  contained  in  subsection  (a)  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  section,  the  President 
shall  require  reimbursement  from  the  United  Nations  for  the  expense  thereby 
incurred  by  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  in  exceptional  circumstances,  or 
when  the  President  finds  it  to  be  in  the  national  interest,  he  may  waive,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  the  requirement  of  such  reimbursement:  Provided  further.  That  when  any 
such  reimbursement  is  made,  it  shall  be  credited,  at  the  option  of  the  appropriate 
department  of  the  National  Military  Establishment,  either  to  the  appropriation, 
fund,  or  account  utilized  in  incurring  the  obligation,  or  to  an  appropriate  appro- 
priation, fund,  or  account  currently  available  for  the  purposes  for  which 
expenditures  were  made. 

^'(c)  In  addition  to  the  authorization  of  appropriations  to  the  Department  of 
State  contained  in  section  8 of  this  Act,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  National  Military  Establishment,  or  any  department  therein,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  reimburse  such  Establishment  or  department  in  the 
event  that  reimbursement  from  the  United  Nations  is  waived  in  whole  or  in  part 
pursuant  to  authority  contained  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  * * *" 

From  the  information  supplied  the  committee,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  amount 
waived  for  the  Congo  military  operation  ($10,317,622)  was  for  the  initial  airlift. 
The  airlift  was  provided  under  the  authority  of  the  United  Nations  Participation 
Act.  Its  cost  was  initially  met  by  the  Department  of  Defense.  Subsequently, 
the  Department  of  Defense  was  reimbursed  for  its  outlay  by  funds  authorized 
for  fiscal  year  1961  contingencies  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  Reimbursement 
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by  the  United  Nations  for  this  debt  was  waived  by  the  President  in  accordance 
with  section  7(b)  of  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act. 

The  United  States  has  no  present  intention  of  waiving  reimbursement  from 
the  United  Nations  for  sums  presently  due  the  United  States  for  the  Middle  East 
and  Congo  operations.  These  amounts  totaled  $32.2  million  on  March  31,  1962, 
of  which  $0.7  was  for  UNEF  and  $31.5  was  for  the  Congo. 

Mr.  Judd.  If  I have  1 more  minute,  I wont  to  make  a comment  on 
what  Mrs.  Bolton  said,  and  reinforce  the  view  that  we  hear  in  some 
quarters,  that  the  reason  there  is  a pause  in  the  Congo  today,  and  the 
U.N.  is  not  proceeding  to  demolisn  Tshombe  and  defeat  Katanga’s 
effort  to  become  independent,  is  because  the  U.N.  doesn’t  have  the 
money. 

They  believe  that  as  soon  as  this  money  is  made  available  and  the 
U.N.  is  able  to  resume  operations,  there  are  plans  to  go  ahead,  not  to 
keep  the  peace,  but  to  resume  the  war. 

Mr.  Ball.  I can  assure  you  that  is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  Judd.  Thank  you  very  much.  I wanted  that  categorically. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Adair.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I have  discovered  quite  a lack  of  information  with 
respect  to  the  composition  of  the  Court.  I wonder  if  you  or  your 
counsel  would  prepare  a little  information  and  insert  it  in  the  record 
at  this  point.  I am  concerned  about  it. 

I would  like  to  know  about  the  personnel,  the  countries  from  which 
they  come,  something  about  their  terms  of  service,  that  sort  of  thing. 
Just  a little  discourse  upon  this  to  give  us  some  basic  information. 

Mr.  Ball.  We  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

(The  information  is  as  follows:) 


The  International  Court  of  Justice  consists  of  16  members,  no  2 of  whom  may 
be  nationals  of  the  same  state.  The  present  composition  of  the  Court  is  as 
follows: 


Nam*  and  cnuitry 


Dat*  t*rm  af  ofiea 
txjdr** 


Mr.  B.  Winiarski,  President  (Poland) ..... Feb.  5, 1967 

Mr.  R.  J.  Alfaro,  Vice  President  (Panama) Feb.  5, 1964 

Judges: 

J.  Basdevant  (France) ..... Do. 

A.  H.  Badawi  (United  Arab  Republic) ...... Feb.  5, 1967 

L.  M.  Moreno  Quintana  (Argentina) ... .... Feb.  5, 1964 

R.  COrdova  (Mexico) .... Do. 

V.  K.  Wellington  Koo  (China) ........... Feb.  5, 1967 

J.  Spiropoulos  (Greece) .....  Do. 

Sir  Percey  Spender  (Australia) Do. 

Sir  Gerald  Fitsmaunce  (United  Kingdom) ... Feb.  5, 1964 

V.  M.  Koretsky  (Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics)... Feb.  5, 1970 

K.  Tanaka  (Japan) ... ... ... Do. 

J.  L.  Bustamante  y Rivero  (Peru) Do. 

Ph.  C.  Jessup  (United  States  of  America)...... ....  Do. 

G.  Morelli  (Italy) Do. 


The  members  of  the  Court  are  elected  by  joint  action  of  the  Security  Council 
and  the  General  Assembly.  They  serve  9-year  terms,  and  may  be  reelected. 
The  statute  of  the  Court  provides  that  members  are  to  exercise  their  judgment 
impartially. 

The  Court  considers  cases  submitted  to  It  by  states  which  accept  its  jurisdic- 
tion, and  {t  renders  advisory  opinions  on  legal  questions  submitted  to  it  by  the 
General  Assembly  or  the  Security  Council,  or  by  other  organs  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  specialised  agencies  when  authorised  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Mr.  Adair.  Suppose  the  Court  makes  the  expected  decision.  How 
is  that  decision  going  to  be  enforced? 
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Mr.  Ball.  The  form  of  the  Court’s  decision  would  be  an  advisory 
opinion  given  to  the  General  Assembly.  The  General  Assembly  would 
then  have  to  act  by  resolution  on  the  basis  of  the  Court's  opinion. 
In  other  words,  it  is  not  self-executing. 

This  resolution  then  would  make  possible  the  application  of  article 
19  to  Congo  and  UNEF  areas.  Perhaps  in  the  interest  of  greater 
lucidity  I might  ask  Mr.  Chayes  to  comment  on  this. 

Mr.  Chayes.  I think  what  you  have  said  basically  is  true.  Al- 
though since  article  19  has  never  been  applied,  nobody  really  knows 
what  the  procedure  is  to  apply  it. 

As  the  Acting  Secretary  said,  it  will  take  some  action  of  the  General 
Assembly  after  the  Court  opinion  comes  down,  whether  in  the  form  of 
a resolution,  or  otherwise,  but  some  action  of  the  General  Assembly  to 
begin  the  process  of  executing  the  Court  opinion. 

Furthermore,  as  you  know,  article  19  provides  for  exculpation  of 
states  which  are  economically  unable  to  pay  their  assessments  because 
of  conditions  beyond  their  control,  and  the  financial  rules  of  the 
United  Nations  provide  that  the  Committee  on  Contributions  shall 
be  consulted  on  that  issue.  So  there  is  a procedural  problem  of  how 
to  get  the  advice  of  the  Committee  on  Contributions. 

Our  position  is  and  will  be  in  the  United  Nations  that,  once  the 
General  Assembly  acts  on  the  Court’s  opinion,  the  further  operation 
of  article  19  is  automatic  but  for  this  operation  of  the  exculpatory 


provision. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  see  what  the  exact  procedural  stops  by 
which  we  enforce  that  automaticity  is  in  the  framework  of  the 
General  Assembly  situation  as  it  exists  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Adair.  •Suppose  one  of  the  great  powers  simply  says,  “Regard- 
less of  what  the  Court  does,  we  are  going  to  disregard  it.”  What 
would  be  the  next  step? 

Mr.  Chayes.  If  the  General  Assembly  took  action  along  the  lines 
I have  just  been  discussing,  and  when  that  action  came  to  an  end  that 
power’s  vote  would  simply  not  be  counted  in  the  General  Assembly. 
It  would  lose  its  vote.  That  is  the  section  of  article  19,  if  it  were  over 
the  2-year  limit. 

Mr.  Adair.  Moving  on  to  another  point,  Mr.  Secretary.  We  have 
certain  basic  requirements  for  the  sale  of  securities  within  this  country 
laid  down,  as  I understand  it,  by  the  SEC. 

Do  you  think  that  these  bonds  meet  the  minimum  requirements 
for  the  sale  of  public  securities — the  minimum  reauireinents  as 
prescribed  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission? 

Mr.  Ball.  We  have  a legal  opinion  to  that  effect,  Mr.  Adair.  Mr. 
Chayes  can  address  himself  to  it.  We  are  satisfied  that  they  do  meet 
the  requirements. 

Mr.  Adair.  A legal  opinion  from  whom? 

Mr.  Chayes.  From  the  legal  adviser.  Wo  have  consulted  with 
the  SEC  on  this  matter.  It  is  clear  that  as  long  as  these  bonds  are 
not  offered  to  nongovernmental  purchasers  there  is  no  registration 
requirement  at  all. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  if  they  were  to  be  offered  to  nongovern- 
mental purchasers  it  might  be  necessary  to  register  them.  We  would 
then  consult  with  the  SEC  about  registration. 

Mr.  Adair.  Do  they  meet  the  requirements  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  they  are  registered? 
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Mr.  Chayes.  As  you  know,  the  SEC  requirements  are  only  require- 
ments  of  full  disclosure  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  bonds,  or 
the  securities'  and  the  resources  for  repayment.  There  are  no  sub- 
stantive requirements  by  the  SEC  in  registration  except  for  the  dis- 
closures of  information. 

I am  sure  if  registration  were  required,  the  disclosure  would  be 
more  than  adeauate. 

Mr.  Ball.  The  other  form  of  regulation,  of  course,  which  applies 
to  securities  which  go  beyond  the  requirement  of  full  disclosure  are 
the  State  blue-sky  laws,  but  they  would  not  be  applicable  in  a sale 
to  a government. 

Mr.  Adair.  I would  like  to  invite  your  attention  to  page  17  of  this 
booklet  here,  dated  June  25,  1962.  There  I find  a column,  “Reduc- 
tions under  Resolution  1732  (XVI).”  I have  a series  of  questions 
about  those. 

Why  were  these  reductions  made?  And  if  they  are  made,  who  is 
taking  up  the  slack  occasioned  by  these  reductions?  And  reading 
down  the  list  of  nations  there,  I see  that  Albania,  for  example,  is 
afforded  a $25,600  reduction  out  of  $32,000.  Cuba  is  afforded  a sub- 
stantial reduction,  very  substantial. 

Why  were  these  reductions  made?  Who  authorized  them?  Who 
takes  up  the  slack? 

Mr.  Ball.  I would  like  to  ask  Ambassador  Plimpton  to  answer 
that,  if  it  is  agreeable  with  the  chairman. 

STATEMENT  07  HON.  FRANCIS  T.  PLIMPTON,  UN.  DEPUTY 
REPRESENTATIVE  TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  Plimpton.  As  will  be  seen  on  page  18,  there  is  a total  of  reduc- 
tions of  $11,400,000.  Those  reductions  come  from  voluntary  addi- 
tional contributions  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Adair.  In  effect,  the  United  States  is  taking  up  that  Black? 

Mr.  Plimpton.  That  is  correct. 

The  reduction  was  under  a formula,  the  formula  being  that  80 
percent  of  the  assessments  of  those  countries  whose  ordinary  percent- 
age is  0.04  or  less  was  to  be  reduced.  Albania  comes  within  that 
category. 

Mr.  Adair.  And  Cuba? 

Mr.  Plimpton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Adair.  Reading  down  the  list,  Mr.  Ambassador,  isn't  it  true 
that  we  are  absorbing  some  of  the  assessments  against  Communist 
bloc  states? 

Mr.  Plimpton.  The  effect  of  the  formula,  Congressman,  is  that  the 
U.S.  voluntary  contribution  does  have  the  effect  of  reducing  by  80 
percent  all  of  the  little  countries  whose  ordinary  assessment  is  0.04 
or  less.  It  applies  across  theboard.  Whether  the  country  is  in  the 
Communist  bloc  or  whether  it  is  one — so-called  neutral  country  or 
friendly  country.  It  is  just  the  application  of  a formula. 

Mr.  Adair.  To  be  specific,  it  does  apply,  among  others,  to  Albania? 

Mr.  Plimpton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Adair.  It  does  apply  to  Cuba.  I haven’t  gone  down  the  full 
list. 

Mr.  Plimpton.  Cyprus,  El  Salvador,  Haiti,  Honduras — every 
country  whose  ordinary  percentage  of  assessment  is  0.04  or  less. 
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Mr.  Adair.  And  this  is  an  additional  charge  upon  the  United  States 
then? 

Mr.  Plimpton.  These  were  voluntary  contributions,  sir,  which  the 
United  States  made  because  there  seemed  to  be  no  other  way  of 
financing  in  this  particular  case  the  Congo  operation. 

Mr.  Adair.  My  final  question,  if  1 may:  In  that  same  booklet 
refer  to  page  6,  the  table  there.  The  11  countries  which  thus  far 
are  listed  as  having  contributed  something  over  $25  million,  is  that  an 
actual  inhand  contribution  or  is  that  represented  in  part  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  other  charges? 

Mr.  Plimpton.  These  are  all  actual  cash  payments. 

Mr.  Adair.  And  those  pledges  in  the  next  list,  are  they  to  be  actual 
cash  payments  or  are  they  to  he  credits  upon  other  items? 

Mr.  Plimpton.  In  every  case  actual  cash  payments. 

Mr.  Adair.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Mad  Hard. 

Mr.  Mailliard.  I have  no  questions. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Thank  you.  Air.  Chairman. 

I am  glad  to  have  beeu  able  to  listen  to  most  of  the  Secretary’s 
testimony.  I will  run  the  risk  of  repetition  in  asking  a few  questions. 

Taking  up  the  point  that  Dr.  Juad  was  making  with  respect  to  the 
obligation  already  incurred  as  the  result  of  the  operations  in  the 
Middle  East  and  the  Congo,  Mr.  Cleveland,  when  lie  was  testifying 
on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  gave  us  a total  of  the  appropriations 
over  the  2-year  period  ending  this  June  30  of  operations — military 
operations  of  the  U.N.  This  totaled  approximately  $114  million, 
roughly  half  of  which,  as  I understand  it,  came  from  the  AID  pro- 
gram and  half  from  the  State  Department  appropriation. 

Is  that  correct?  The  breakdown  he  provided  indicates  an  almost 
even  division  from  those  two  sources.  I asked  Mr.  Stevenson  yes- 
terday whether  he  felt  the  contingency  fund  of  the  AID  program 
could  or  should  be  utilized.  He  indicated  a disinterest — perhaps  a 
feeling  that  it  should  not  be  used;  but  as  a practical  matter  has  not 
some  of  the  $114  million  which  we  have  supplied  come  from  that 
source?  Is  that  so? 

Mr.  Ball.  May  I ask  Mr.  Cleveland  if  he  would  respond  to  that. 
I am  sorry  I am  not  sufficiently  expert  in  the  details  of  this. 

STATEMENT  09  HON.  HARLAN  CLEVELAND,  ASSISTANT  SECRE- 
TARY OF  STATE  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  Cleveland.  The  breakdown  of  that,  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  is 
in  table  No.  11  of  the  latest  committee  print  on  page  20.  which  shows 
the  sources,  as  far  as  U.S.  appropriations  are  concerned,  from  which 
each  of  the  different  kinds  of  contributions  to  the  U.N.  operation  in 
the  Congo  have  been  drawn. 

By  ana  large,  as  you  say,  they  have  been  drawn  from  two  sources — 
one,  appropriations  under  the  contributions  to  international  organiza- 
tions part  of  the  State  Department  appropriation  for  the  assessed 
portion,  and  under  chapter  3 of  AID  legislation,  which  is  contributions 
to  international  organizations  on  a volunteer  basis,  the  same  chapter 
from  which  Palestine  refugees  and  malaria  eradication  and  some  of 
those  other  special  programs  are  financed. 
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In  funding  our  contribution  to  the  Congo  operation,  since  it  seemed 
clear  that  we  were  going  to  have  to  go  bovond  the  32-percent  limit,  the 
decision  was,  in  which  Congress  repeatedly  concurred  by  appropriating 
these  funds,  to  finance  up  to  the  assessed  portion  by  troating  it  as  part 
of  the  State  Department  appropriation,  and  for  the  voluntary  portion 
above  that  to  treat  it  as  a part  of  the  AID  appropriation. 

The  analysis  of  how  that  comes  out  for  eacn  of  the  periods  of  the 
Congo  operation  is  presented  on  page  20. 

Mr.  Frelinghuyben.  The  reason  I ask  the  question,  Mr.  Secretary, 
is  because  I am  not  sure  I understand  the  table  on  page  8.  As  I 
understand  it  about  $12  million  has  been  repaid  to  the  United  States 
from  the  U.N.  on  the  amounts  which  we  have  provided  for  their 
military  operation. 

There  is  still  owing  roughly  $31  million.  Does  the  balance,  some- 
thing like  $70  million,  represent  our  share  for  which  there  will  be  no 
reimbursement? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Those  are  really  two  whollv  different  things. 
The  analysis  on  pages  8 and  9— page  8 — are  the  things  we  have  done 
as  part  of  the  operation  and  the  Dins  that  we  have  rendered  to  them, 
which  they  owe  us  for,. and  which  they  have  been  paying  up  from  time 
to  time  for  a total  of  a little  over  $12  million. 

The  other  thing  we  were  discussing  a minute  ago  is  our  contribution 
to  the  central  pot  from  which  those  repayments  are  made  and  pay- 
ments to  other  countries  for  services 

Mr.  Frelinghuyben.  How  much  have  we  supplied  in  all  for  the 
military  operation  in  both  areas — $114  million  plus  some  $40  odd 
million? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  $114  million  in  which  is  included  the  amounts 
which  they  have  paid  back  to  us  for  Department  of  Defense  services. 

Mr.  Frelinghuyben.  There  is  $31  million  they  have  not  paid 
back.  Is  that  part  of  the  $114  million? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  That  simply  hasn’t  been  paid  yet. 

Mr.  Frelinghuyben.  Why  does  $12  million  that  has  been  repaid 
relate  to  the  $114  million,  if  the  $31  million  that  has  not  been  repaid 
does  not? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  It  is  the  two  sides  of  the  account.  One  side  of 
the  account  is  the  Congo  operation  going  along  incurring  expenses, 
including  bills  payable  to  us.  The  other  side  of  the  account  is  collec- 
tions from  all  the  governments  of  funds  to  pay  all  of  the  bills  that  the 
Congo  incurred. 

Mr.  Frelinghuyben.  We  are  surely  talking  about  one  problem. 
I thought  you  said  there  were  two  separate  things  we  were  talking 
about.  There  is  one  problem — the  expense  involved  in  these  military 
operations. 

(The  following  information  has  been  submitted  for  inclusion  in  the 
record  at  this  point:) 

The  following  charts  provide  information  on  U.S.  contributions  to  United  Nations 
military  operations  through  Juue  30,  1962: 
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Source  of  U.S.  contribution*  to  U.N.  military  operation a in  the  Congo,  through 

June  SO,  1968 


Fiscal  year  1961 

Fiscal  your  1963 

Total 

Mutual 
Security 
Act  coo* 
tlngency 
fund 

Bute 

Depart- 

ment 

Act  for 
Inter- 
national 
Develop- 
ment. ch.  3 
(Inter- 
national 
organisa- 
tions and 
programs) 

State 

Depart- 

ment 

Congo  military  budget  for  July  to  Decem- 
ber 1900: 

IT  R,  tfffyyd  contribution 

■fTitrril 

$15,746,211 
3,900,000 
10. 317, 623 

TT,R,  yol'ld^ftfV  Aal>h  <vuitrihi;Ilnn 

jp  ^nn 

U.S.  WRlvsr  rnlr^ft  

m 

|0||g 

Totil,  July  to  Dsoambar  lOffi 

mmUSUUm 

HaUBfl 

HHHHi 

39.962.833 

381062,833 

Coo jeo  military  budget  for  January  to 
October  1901: 

U.8.  &*sesied  ooatri button ......... 

1 

1 

33,304.061 

16,306.596 

U.S.  voluntary  cash  contribution. 

6, 430.000 

hhhhhih 

Total,  January  to  October  1961 

— 

mmmm 

plfliiiilj 

47.909.667 

Congo  military  budget  for  November  1961 
to  June  1963: 

U.S.  assessed  contributions  i 

m us.  ooo 

36,616,000 

11,400,800 

U.S.  voluntary  oaeb  contribution 

Total*  November  1961  to  June  1963.. 

Total  . 

mUBUBSBm 

mBBSmmm 

■■■■anaaasas 

mmmm 

■ 

hi  m 

mmmm 

97,01*900 

36. 412.833 

32. 304.061 

30.256.396 

36.616^000 

114,4891390 

Grand  total  „ T_ 

aasai 

6.804 

Met 

3.306 

i , 

1 Appropriation  nquat  parting. 


U.S.  contribution*  to  the  Congo  military  operation  through  Juno  SO,  196M 


j 

U &•  oontrlbutions 

Total  U*N. 
budgets 

Amount 

mm 

mm 

Military? 

Congo  military  budget  for  July  to  December  1900...... ...  

$ 

f 

5 

U.S.  ainreafKl  contribution  (fiscal  year  1981  M8A) 

EH 

40.94 

U.8.  voluntary  cash  contribution '(fiscal  year  1961  M8A) 

U.8e  waivw  or  Initial  airlift  (fecal  year  1961  M8A) 

Total — .... 

29.962,833 

Congo  military  budget  for  January  to  Octoher  imi  . . , . , . , TT 

MU 

200,000,009 

U.S.  assessed  contribution  (fiscal  year  1961  State  supple- 
mental)  .......... 

32,304,061 

15,306.596 

47.61 

U.S.  voluntary  contribution  (oasb)  ($6,450,000  fiscal  year 
I0$1  MSA;  $8,865,506  ffaeal  yar  1063  AlD)r..r 

Total 

47,509,657 

Congo  military  budget  for  November  1961  to  June  1963  . 

60,000,909 

« 

u.8.  aaeemed  contribution  (fiscal  year  1963  Stata  supple- 
mental) * 

U.8,  voluntary  oontrl button  (cash)  (fiscal  year  1963  AID)... 

Total. — 

36.616,000 

11,400.800 

46.37 

87,016,900 

Total,  Cmgo  military  1 T„ T 

114,480,300 

47.70 

240,000,009 

• Appropriation  requeat  pending. 

1 Prom  July  1. 1963,  the  U.N.  propooee  to  fund  Congo  military  coats  from  the  proceeds  o t It*  9300.000,000 
frond  inui. 
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U.S,  contribution*  to  United  Nation*  Emergency  Force  through  June  30,  1963 


U.S.  contributions 


Total  U.N. 


UNKF  budget,  November  1966  to  December  1968. 

U.8.  assessed  contributions: 

Fiscal  year  1967  State... 

Fiscal  year  1958  State 

Fiscal  year  1958  State 

Total 

U.S.  voluntary  contributions: 

Fiscal  year  1957  MSA 

Fiscal  year  1958  MSA . 

U.8.  waiver  lor  initial  airlift,  fiscal  year  1967,  Defense, 

Total. 

Total  contributions 

UNKF  budget,  1960 

Assessed,  fiscal  year  1969  State - 

Voluntary,  fiscal  year  1960  MSA 

Total 

UNKF  budget,  1960 

Assessed,  fiscal  year  1960  State 

Voluntary,  fiscal  year  1961  MSA 

Total . 

UNKF  budget,  1961 

Assessed,  fiscal  year  1962  State 

Voluntary,  fiscal  year  1962  MSA 

Total 

UNEF  budget,  1962 

Assessed,  fiscal  year  1963  State  ’ 

Voluntary,  fiscal  year  1968  AID  1 

Total 

Grand  total 


Amount 


Percent 


budgets 


83,333,000 

1,663,063 

8,127,600 


13.023,563 


3,170,850 
9, 750, 000 
1, 191,681 


14,112,431 


27,135,994 


4, 943,. 16 
3,600,000 


8,443,146 


6.497.064 
3,200,000 

9.697.064 


6,116,619 

1,800,000 


7,916,619 


3,121,950 

1,320,000 


4,441,960 


57,633,673 


$56,000,089 


49.34 


44.44 


48.48 


4L66 


19,000,009 


20,000,000 


19,000,009 


9,7501099 


44.66 


46.96 


122,760,009 


1 Appropriation  request  pending. 


Department  of  Defence  supplies  and  cervices  furnished  to  the  United  Nation*  for 
peacekeeping  operation*  a*  of  Mar . 31,  1962,  for  which  the  Department  of  Defen** 
i*  to  be  reimbursed 


UNEP 

UNOO 

Total 

BUIS’ paid  by  United  Nations  ».. 

96.796,212 

<686,679 

$6,824,834 

131,492,362 

$12,621,046 

32,177,931 

Total,  Department  of  Defense  expenditures  for  which 

United  Nations  reimbursement  was  not  waived 

Department  of  Defense  expenditures  for  which  United  Na- 
tions reimbursement  was  waived 

Grand  total.  Department  of  Defense  expenditures 

7,481,791 

1,191,681 

37,3X7,18$ 

110,317,622 

H 798, 977 

11. 500,  an 

8,673,372 

47,634,808 

66,306,199 

t Source:  Department  of  Defense, 

* Source:  United  Nations  (latest  analysis  of  U.N.  financial  position  Is  as  of  Mar.  31, 1962). 

* See  the  foliowing: 

The  United  States  has  billed  tbe  U.N.  bat  not  been  paid  as  of  Mar.  31, 1982,  for  UNBP.  1837, 378 

Estimated  amount  due  bat  unbilled  was 48,000 

• 

Total  unliquidated  obligations  (provisional  estimates). 685,679 

* See  the  following: 

Tbe  United  States  bas  billed  tbe  U.N.  but  not  been  paid  as  of  Mar.  31, 1962,  for  UNOC._  $20, 529, 782 

Estimated  amount  due  but  unbilled  was It),  962;  679 

Total  unliquidated  obligations  (provisional  estimates)... 3L  492, 309 

■ Department  of  Defense  was  repaid  $10,317,622  from  fiscal  year  1961  MSA  contingency  funds.  However, 
the  amount  bas  by  mutual  agreement  been  included  in  both  U.S,  and  U.N.  statements  of  "voluntary 
contributions/’  It  Is  reflected  as  a part  of  tbs  49.94-peroent  UJ.  contribution  to  the  U.N.  Congo  budget 
for  calendar  year  I960. 
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Mr.  Cleveland.  There  are  the  two  sides  of  the  account. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  To  get  on  to  the  next  point:  To  what  other 
governments,  referring  to  page  8,  does  the  United  Nations  owe  money? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  It  is  primarily  the  countries  that  have  put  up  the 
troops. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Would  you  supply  these  for  the  record? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  We  can  supply  a full  analysis  for  the  record. 

(The  analysis  requested,  which  the  U.N.  has  requested  not  be 
made  public,  was  supplied  to  the  committee  for  its  use  by  Depart- 
ment of  State  letter  dated  June  23,  1902.) 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  What  is  meant  by  “other  payees”  in  that 
same  table  on  page  8 of  the  June  25  document? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  That  is  payees  other  than  governments. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  What  payees  other  titan  governments  are 
making  contributions? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Where  the  United  Nations  has  procured  equip- 
ment and  supplies,  mostly  food  and  other  supplies  for  the  troops  in 
the  field,  much  of  which  it  procures  directly  in  Europe  or  around 
Africa. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  What  currencies  generally  speaking  will  these 
countries  or  other  payees  be  paid  in? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  It  depends  in  each  case.  Again  we  can  provide 
an  analysis  in  each  case.  By  and  large  about  half  of  the  total  ex- 
penditure arises  in  dollars. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  In  connection  with  this  proposal  to  purchase 
bonds  for  the  U.N.,  has  the  State  Department  explored  the  feasibility 
of  using  funds  other  than  dollars  to  make  purchases  of  bonds? 

Mr.  Ball.  The  situation,  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  as  I understand  it,  is 
that  the  Secretary  General  under  the  resolution  could  accept  for  the 
bonds  something  other  than  dollars.  The  practical  problem  is  that 
what  he  needs  to  run  his  affairs  for  the  most  part  are  hard  currencies. 
The  kind  of  currencies  which  might  be  available  to  us  out  of,  say, 
Public  Law  480  funds  or  something  of  that  sort  are  not  currencies 
which  would  be  useful  to  the  Secretary  General. 

Let’s  assume  a situation  where  the  Congo  is  involved.  The  local 
currency  is  a Congolese  franc.  If  we  were  to  provide  Indian  rupees 
they  wouldn’t  be  very  useful  because  there  is  no  convertibility. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  There  is  a considerable  amount  of  rupees 
owing,  is  there  not?  Could  not  bonds  be  bought  if  payment  were  made 
in  rupees? 

Mr.  Ball.  I think  the  problem — you  mean  that  he  owes  money  to 
the  Indian  Government? 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Yes;  isn’t  that  true? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes;  but  I think  many  of  the  expenses  of  the  Indian 
Government  would  be  expenses  that  they  have  acquired  in  hard 
currencies  or  currencies  other  than  rupees.  In  other  words,  to  repay 
them  in  rupees  would  not  solve  their  problem  because  they  couldn’t 
accept  it. 

Mr.  Freunghutsen.  If  we  must  differentiate  beween  the  kind  of 
currencies  in  which  these  bonds  are  going  to  be  paid,  are  we  saying 
that  the  $100  million,  if  we  should  provide  it,  is  going  to  be  more 
valuable  than  the  payments  of  other  countries? 

Mr.  Ball.  The  other  countries  are  providing  the  money  in  dollars 
or  in  convertible  currencies  as  well.  So  it  makes  no  difference. 
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If  we  were  talking  about  providing  money  in  Swiss  francs  or  in 
German  marks  it  would  be  the  same  thing.  The  problem  is  hard 
currencies  against  soft  currencies. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  To  change  the  subject  again,  you  say  that 
one  of  the  main  roles  which  the  United  Nations  has  played  and  pre- 
sumably should  continue  to  play  is  the  interposition  between  the  great 
powers,  as  you  call  it,  that  prevents  the  confrontation  between  great 
powers. 

Do  you  anticipate  that  the  U.N.  is  going  to  continue  this  role? 
Mr.  Stevenson  said  yesterday  he  didn’t  think,  unless  money  was  in 
hand  for  a major  operation,  that  the  United  Nations  should  engage 
in  such  an  operation.  I got  the  feeling  that  he  didn’t  think  they 
should  engage  in  such  an  operation  anyway. 

Do  you  feel,  of  necessity  or  for  other  reasons,  that  this  role  is  going 
to  be  sharply  curtailed? 

Mr.  Ball.  I think  it  is  very  hard  to  foresee  the  situations  that 
could  arise  around  the  world  where  some  interposition  of  that  kind 
would  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Judging  by  the  past,  we  surely  can  anticipate 
that  the  necessity  is  going  to  continue  for  twice  as  much,  over  a period 
of  years,  in  special  assessments  as  for  regular  dues.  That  trend,  if  it 
should  continue,  would  mean  there  would  be  future  emergencies, 
wouldn’t  it? 

Mr.  Ball.  We  are  going  through  a period  of  very  great  change. 
We  are  beginning  to  see  the  end  of  the  period  where  the  world  was 
divided  between  the  great  colonial  powers  and  the  other  countries 
which  were  dependent  on  them  in  one  form  or  another.  We  are  be- 
ginning to  see  a situation  arise  in  which  the  world  is  going  to  be  divided 
into  independent  states,  without  this  element  of  colonialism  or  de- 
pendency. While  we  are  going  through  this  transition  there  is  a 
possibility  of  situations  arising  in  making  t.hia  difficult  transformation 
from  one  state  to  another,  where  there  may  be  conditions  of  chaos  or 
conditions  of  such  disorder  as  to  require  some  kind  of  United  Nations 
presence  or  United  Nations  interposition. 

What  form  it  may  take  would  have  to  be  tailored  to  the  particular 
situation. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  You  are  aiguing  that  thin  is  a transitional 
period  where  emergencies  are  more  likely  than  not  to  develop.  What 
worries  me.  is  that  you  say  short-term  palliatives  are  not  enough. 
I don’t  see  how  you  can  say  that  these  bonds  are  anything  but  a short- 
term palliative.  This  hasn’t  solved  the  long-range  problem  of  how 
to  handle  emergencies,  except  by  these  assessments.  How  will  the 
advisory  opinion  be  of  any  great  value  to  us  in  developing  a systematic 
way  of  collecting  on  these  special  assessments? 

What  Mr.  Stevenson  said  appalls  me,  that  we  have  apparently  not 
been  able  to  find,  despite  looking  at  all  possible  wayB  to  raise  funds, 
anything  better  than  a bond  issue.  We  keep  saying  that  thia  method 
of  financing  is  no  precedent,  but  we  use  this  method  twice.  And  so 
far  we  haven’t  foimd  any  alternative  that  is  any  better. 

There  is  little  likelihood  that  we  will  come  up  with  anything  but 
still  more  bond  issues. 

Mr.  Ball.  I think  I would  like  to  clarify  some  of  the  very  good 

?uestions  you  have  raised,  Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  First  of  all  t.bM  £f  as 
tried  to  point  out,  an  opportunity.  What  it  provides  is  the  possi- 
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bility  of  a breathing  spell,  during  which  long-term  financing  can  be 
worked  out.  I think  we  want  to  be  very  clear  this  is  not  a permanent 
solution. 

We  are  not  trying  to  represent  it  to  the  committee  as  a permanent 
solution.  What  are  the  possibilities  of  financing  for  the  United 
Nations  over  a period  of  time?  They  are  basically  about  three. 
There  is  the  possibility  of  direct  assessment,  which  is  what  we  have 
been  doing.  There  is  the  possibility  of  some  kind  of  independent 
revenue  source  such  as  a taxing  power.  This  is  the  second. 

The  third  is  a position  built  of  borrowing.  There  is  plenty  of 
variance  within  each  of  those  three.  But  there  is  no  mystical  magic 
revenue  source  of  funds  that  goes  beyond  those  three. 

They  can  sell  some  stamps  or  something  of  that  kind,  but  these 
really  amount  to  a kind  of  tax  on  existing  operations.  They  might, 
for  example,  among  the  many  things  that  nave  been  considered,  they 
might  for  example  be  permitted  to  impose  some  kind  of  a tax  on  the 
mineral  rights  under  the  sea  that  lie  in  international  waters.  There 
is  a great  deal  of  possibility  of  exploring  these  things  in  the  future. 
These  all  raise  very  big  questions,  a very  serious  question  of  whether 
the  powers,  including  the  United  States,  would  want  to  give  an 
independent  revenue  source  to  the  United  Nations. 

I am  satisfied  that  if  the  opportunity  is  provided  in  the  form  of  a 
year  or  18  months  to  work  this  out  with  the  consultation  of  this  com- 
mittee and  Congress,  and  believe  me  this  is  very  much  our  invention, 
to  sit  down  with  the  representatives  of  the  Congress,  sit  down  with 
our  own  financial  experts,  come  up  with  plans,  develop  them  with  the 
other  members  of  the  United  Nations  and  with  the  permanent  staff 
of  the  U.N.  in  New  York,  and  try  to  solve  this  very  difficult  problem. 

I don’t  think  it  is  easy. 

Mr.  Fbelinghuysen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Whatley. 

Mr.  Whalley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  this  question  may  have  been  answered.  But  the 
$200  million  bona  issue  for  25  years  at  2 percent  interest  would  mean 
repayments  of  $10  or  $12  million  a year. 

You  are  paying  some  on  the  U.N . headquarters.  The  regular  assess- 
ment is  $70  million  a year,  out  of  which  is  supposedly  the  payment 
for  the  bond  issue. 

Would  you  have  enough  surplus  out  of  the  $70  million  regular  assess- 
ment to  pay  not  only  the  $2  million  for  the  headquarters,  hut  the  $10 
or  $12  million  on  the  bonds? 

Mr.  Ball.  The  $74  million,  I am  told,  includes  the  headquarters. 
What  we  are  talking  about  is  the  $10  million — what  is  contemplated 
is  that  under  the  terms  of  the  resolution,  in  1963,  the  regular  assess- 
ment would  be  increased  to  cover  these  additional  charges.  So  that  it 
would  be  a part  of  the  regular  assessment,  but  the  regular  assessment 
would  be  larger. 

Mr.  Whalley.  The  assessment  you  figure  would  have  to  be  raised 
to  pay  the 

Mr.  Ball.  Pay  the  debt  service. 

Mr.  Whalley.  Would  there  be  objection,  if  they  won’t  pay  the 
assessment  on  the  $200  million  extra  assessments  now,  would  they 
agree  to  a regular  assessment  to  pay  the  bonds? 

Mr.  Ball.  I think  the  present  resolution  contemplates  that. 
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Mr.  Wh alley.  Has  the  resolution  already  been  passed  saying  they 
will  agree  to  the  additional  regular  assessment  to  pay 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  the  resolution  which  authorizes  the  bond  issue. 
That  contains  the  language  of  it  as  follows,  a paragraph  in  this 
resolution — 

decides  to  include  annually  in  the  regular  budget  of  the  United  Nations,  beginning 
with  the  budget  for  the  year  1963,  an  amount  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  charges 
on  such  bonds  and  the  installments  of  principal  due  on  the  bonds. 

This  has  already  been  authorized,  the  increase  in  the  budget  by 
that  necessary  amount. 

Mr.  Whalley.  The  next  question  is:  If  the  United  States  furnishes 
the  $100  million  on  the  bond  sales  at  2 percent,  what  would  it  cost 
the  United  States  over  the  25-year  period  in  the  difference  of  interest 
between  the  4 percent  average  it  would  have  to  pay  for  the  money 
and  the  2 percent  it  would  receive? 

Mr.  Ball.  We  have  some  figures  on  that.  I will  ask  if  I may, 
Mr.  Cleveland,  if  he  would  respond  to  that. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Taking  all  the  income  and  outgo  into  account, 
we  figure  the  U.N.  net  outlay  for  the  whole  U.N.  bond  arrangement 
would  be  $54,100,000.  I would  be  glad  to  insert  a calculation  by 
which  this  is  reached  or  to  go  over  it  now  step  by  step. 

Mr.  Whalley.  The  time  is  getting  late.  Maybe  you  could  work 
up  something.  It  would  cost  us  about  $4  million  a year  for  the 
money.  It  might  cost  us  $30,  $40,  $50  million  over  the  25-year 
period.  Perhaps  you  can  get  the  information  and  give  it  to  the 
committee. 

Chairman  Morgan.  The  Secretary  has  volunteered  to  put  this  table 
in  the  record.  Would  that  be  satisfactory? 

(The  information  is  as  follows:) 

Cost  which  would  be  incurred  by  the  United  States  under  the  terms  of  S.  2768: 
Outlay:  InmWiout 

Initial  U.S.  purchase  price $100. 0 

Repayments  to  U.N.: 

Of  $200  million  principal,  at  32.02  assessment 64  0 

Of  $55  million  interest,  at  32.02  assessment 17.  6 


Total  U.S.  cash  outlay 181.  6 

Receipts: 

Repayment  of  principal 100.  0 

Payment  of  interest,  at  2 percent 27.  5 

Total  U.S.  receipts 127.  5 

Net  U.S.  outlay  for  U.N.  bonds 54  1 
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Senator  John  Sparkman,  who  presided  for  the  Senate  committee  at  the  U.N. 
bond  hearings,  requested  the  views  of  Treasury  Secretary  Dillon  in  order  to  get 
a definitive  answer  to  the  question  of  the  proper  handling  of  an  alleged  ‘‘interest 
difference  loss,”  which  certain  Members  of  the  Senate  believed  should  be  added 
to  the  above  net  cash  outlay.  The  letters  referred  to  between  Senator  Sparkman 
and  Treasury  Secretary  Dillon,  which  indicate  that  ‘‘the  calculations  made  [in 
the  above  table]  are  correct,”  are  quoted  below: 

U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

March  19,  1969 . 

Hon.  Douglas  Dillon, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Me.  Sec  bet  art:  The  following  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Commit* 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  S.  2768  which  would  authorise  the  President  to  pur- 
chase United  Nations  bonds. 

“As  noted  above,  there  was  a difference  of  opinion  in  the  committee  on  how  to 
calculate  the  net  cost  to  the  United  States  of  the  purchase  of  $100  million  of  bonds. 
Some  believed  that  there  should  be  counted  as  an  element  of  cost  $54.7  million, 
which  would  represent  3.0-percent  interest  payments  to  the  U.S.  public  on  annual 
balances  of  U.S.  borrowing  for  bond  purchases.  Others  felt  that  since  the  Presi- 
dent intends  to  use  taxes  rather  than  Treasury  borrowing  to  raise  the  money  to 
buy  bonds,  it  would  be  improper  to  include  any  interest  charge  in  the  calculation 
of  net  cost.  If  interest  is  counted,  the  net  cost  of  buying  U.N.  bonds  will  be  about 
$108  million  and  if  interest  is  not  counted  the  net  cost  will  be  about  $54  million.” 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  I could  have  from  you,  in  time  for  use  in  a debate  in 
the  Senate  on  this  subject  which  will  begin  perhaps  sometime  this  week,  an 
analysis  of  and  your  comment  on  this  financial  question. 

Sinoerely  yours, 

John  Sfabeman. 


The  Secretary  or  the  Treasury, 

Washington,  March  29,  1962. 

Dear  Senator  Sparkman:  Reference  is  made  to  your  letter  of  March  19 

§uoting  a statement  from  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on 
. 2768,  concerning  the  cost  incurred  by  the  United  States  under  that  bill  which 
would  authorise  the  President  to  purchase  United  Nations  bonds. 

Upon  the  basis  of  the  assumptions  on  which  the  statement  in  the  committee 
report  is  predicated,  the  calculations  made  are  correct.  However,  it  is  not 
customary  to  attempt  to  allocate  interest  costs  to  expenditure  programs  of  the 
Government. 

All  of  the  revenue  collections  and  public  debt  receipts  are  deposited  into  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  and  aU  expenditures  are  made  from  that  fund. 
S.  2768,  as  reported  by  the  committee,  specifically  provides  that  the  $100  million 
appropriation  shall  be  made  ‘‘out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated.”  We  do  not  attempt  to  tag  specific  dollar  receipts  either  from 
revenue  or  from  borrowing  as  applicable  to  meet  specific  dollar  expenditures. 

In  my  opinion,  the  President’s  proposal  is  the  most  satisfactory  way  now  avail- 
able to  approach  the  present  financial  problem  facing  the  United  Nations.  Any 
of  the  alternative  proposals  being  discussed,  or  return  to  the  previous  pay-as-you- 
go  method  of  financing  U.  N.  operations,  would  involve  a greater  net  cash  outlay 
to  the  United  States  than  the  bond  purchase  method. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Douglas  Dillon. 

Mr.  Whalley.  That  would  be  fine. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

The  committee  stands  adjourned  until  10:30  tomorrow  morning. 
(Whereupon,  at  12:45  p.m.  the  committee  adjourned,  to  reconvene 
at  10:30  am.,  Friday,  June  29,  1962.) 
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FRIDAY,  JUNE  20,  1862 

House  op  Repbesentatives, 
Committee  ox  Fobeiox  Affairs, 

Washington. , D.C, 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee room,  New  House  Office  Building,  at  10:  35  a.im,  Hon,  Thomas 
E.  Morgan  (chairman  of  the  committee)  presiding. 

Chairman  Morgan.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

The  committee  meets  this  morning  for  a continuation  of  hearings 
on  S.  2768.  The  witness  this  morning  is  Hon.  Francis  T.  Plimpton, 
U.S.  deputy  representative  to  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  we  understand  you  have  a short  statement.  You 
may  proceed,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FRANCIS  T.  PLIMPTON,  TT.S.  DEPUTY 
REPRESENTATIVE  TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  Plimpton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I thought  if  the  committee  were  willing  I would  like  to  talk  in- 
formally about  Afro- Asians.  “Afro- Asians”  is  a perfectly  good 
geographical  term  but  it  really  doesn’t  mean  much  of  anything  else. 
Afro- Asian  in  the  U.N.  includes  such  friendly  countries  as  Japan, 
Liberia,  and  Turkey.  It  includes  countries  which  are  as  different 
in  their  governments  as  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia,  which  is  a 
monarchy,  and  the  Philippines  or  Israel,  both  of  which  are  democ- 
racies. 

If  one  talks  about  Africans  one  is  talking  about  12  or  so  former 
colonies  of  France  whose  traditions  and  loyalties  are  in  the  French 
direction. 

One  also  has  to  talk  about  former  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  whose 
traditions  and  outlook  is  toward  the  British  Isles. 

In  other  words,  there  is  no  similarity  between  one  Afro- Asian  and 
another  Afro- Asian.  There  are  some  52  of  them,  but  they  are  any- 
thing but  a bloc.  They  are  anything,  but  a voting  unit.  They  vote 
all  over  the  place,  just  as  Western  Europe  does  or  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

They  meet,  to  be  sure,  quite  often  to  try  to  reach  agreement  on 
whom  their  candidates  are  going  to  be  for  the  offices  in  the  United 
Nations.  Sometimes  they  agree,  other  times  they  don’t.  At  the 
moment  they  are  pushing  two  candidates — three,  as  a matter  of  fact — 
for  the  presidency  of  the  General  Assembly  next  year. 
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I think  the  best  way  to  analyze  the  effect  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
52  Afro-Asians  in  the  U.N.  is  to  analyze  just  what  they  have  done 
during  the  last  General  Assembly,  which  just  adjourned  yesterday. 

The  committee  will  remember  that  the  16th  General  Assembly  met 
in  the  shadow  of  Hammarskjold’s  tragic  death.  That  presented  a 
problem  which  one  thought  last  September  was  going  to  be  insoluble. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  pushed  veiy  hard 
for  a troika  for  three  Secretaries  General,  each  one  of  whom  would 
have  a veto  over  the  actions  of  the  Secretariat. 

That  proposal  got  absolutely  no  support  from  any  Afro- Asian  at 
all.  They  recognized  just,  as  the  United  States  did  that  any  such 
three-cornered  monster  would  be  utterly  unworkable  and  would  mean 
that  the  United  Nations  would  be  paralyzed  whenever  it  wanted  to 
do  something  that  the  Soviet  Union  didn’t  like. 

The  Afro-Asians  and  the  United  States  agreed  100  percent  on  the 
inadvisability  of  a troika  at  the  top  level. 

The  next  thing  the  Soviets  tried  to  do  was  establish  a troika  at 
the  next  level  down,  to  admit  there  could  be  one  Secretary  General 
but  there  had  to  be  three  deputies  and  the  Secretary  General  had  to 
consult  and  couldn’t  move  unless  they  all  approved.  The  three,  of 
course,  would  be  one  Communist,  one  Western,  and  one  so-called 
neutral.  The  Afro-Asians  gave  no  support  to  that. 

As  the  committee  knows,  this  finally  ended  up  with  the  selection 
unanimously  of  U Thant  as  the  Acting  Secretary  General^  a man 
of  obvious  integrity,  of  obvious  impartiality,  of  obvious  ability,  who 
already  through  quiet  decisiveness  nas  shown  lie  will  be  a Secretary 
General  who  will  live  up,  we  think,  to  the  high  traditions  of  that 
office.  He  has  done  things  which  the  United  States  does  not  wholly 
approve.  One  wouldn’t  expect  him  to  do  otherwise.  Clearly  the 
choice  of  U Thant-  was  a triumph  for  responsible  and  constructive- 
elements  in  the  international  community  and  for  the  future  of  the 
U.N.  . , , 

Furthermore,  he  took  office  without  any  commitments  to  anybody 
as  to  what  his  program  is  going  to  be.  His  election,  as  I say,  was 
supported  entirely  oy  the  Afro-Asians. 

The  next  most  important  thing  that  happened  in  a way  in  the 
16th  General  Assembly  was  the  question  of  Communist  China.  Ajs 
the  committee  knows,  the  U.S.  delegation  this  year  for  the  first  time- 
actual  ly  deliberately  brought  this  question  up  for  full  discussion 
before  the  U.N.  Heretofore  it  has  always  been  put  off  by  the  so-called 
moratorium  device.  . 

The  first  important  thing  that  came  up  was  the  decision  bv  the 
General  Assemoly  as  to  whether  the  supplanting  of  Nationalist  China 
by  Communist  China  would  be  an  “important  question”  within  the 
meaning  of  the  T7.N.  Charter,  which  would  mean  that  a two-thirds 
vote  would  be  required. 

We  won  that  one  handsomely.  Among  the  Afro-Asians,  27  voteu 
for,  18  voted  against,  and  8 abstained. 

This  is  a crucial  matter  for  the  United  States.  It  is  a matter  on 
which  Afro- Asian  opinion  is  divided.  There  is  a great  deal  of  senti- 
ment among  some  of  the  A fro- Asian  states  that  the  U.N.  ought  to 
include  everybody.  But  when  it  comes  to  this  question  of  principle-— 
is  it  an  “important  question”  or  isn’t  it— they  voted  on  the  same  side 
we  did,  27  to  18. 
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On  the  actual  Soviet  proposal  to  expel  Nationalist  China  and  sub- 
stitute Communist  China,  18  Afro- Asians  voted  for,  20  voted  against, 
and  16  abstained.  There  you  have  an  evidence  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a monolithic  Afro- Asian  bloc  even  on  a question  on 
which  many  of  them  disagree  with  us. 

One  of  the  next  things  that  came  up  was  the  question  of  Korea  and 
North  Korea,  which  again  is  a matter  on  which  one  would  think  that 
the  Afro- Asians  might  have  sensitivities.  But  on  the  vote  as  to 
whether  to  seat  the  North  Korean  delegation — straight  cold  war  East' 
West  confrontation  so  to  speak — 22  voted  against  seating,  5 for,  and  26 
abstained. 

I now  come  to  the  nuclear  test  ban  resolutions.  This  is  something 
that  those  who  have  been  labeled  neutrals  tend  to  feel  quite  strongly 
about.  One  proposal  was  a resolution  that  there  should  be  an  uncon- 
trolled, uninspected  moratorium  on  nuclear  testing.  There  44  voted 
for  the  proposal,  2 against,  and  7 abstained. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  Soviet  Union  and  we  were  equally,  if  I 
can  put  it  that  way,  defeated  on  that  resolution,  because  they  also  op- 
posed it. 

However,  when  it  came  to  the  United  States-United  Kingdom  res- 
olution calling  for  the  negotiation  of  a controlled  nuclear  test  ban  with 
adequate  inspection  and  adequate  controls,  36  Afro- Asians  voted  for  it, 
none  against,  and  12  abstained. 

I don't  happen  to  have  with  me  the  vote  on  the  resolution  calling  on 
the  Soviet  Union  not  to  set  off  its  50-megaton  bomh,  but  my  recollec- 
tion is  that  every  Afro- Asian  voted  for  the  resolution,  and  there  were 
virtually  none  against  it. 

(Note:  The  actual  Afro- Asian  vote  was  48  for,  none  against,  and 
1 abstaining.) 

I now  come  to  Tibet,  again  an  issue  where  the  Afro- Asians  might  be 
expected  to  split  because  it  was  a cold  war  issue.  Yet  the  vote  calling 
on  Communist  China  to  cease  its  aggression  on  Tibet  got  15  Afro- 
Asian  votes  and  only  3 against  There  were  30  abstentions. 

On  the  question  of'Hungary,  again  a cold  war  issue,  where  the  resolu- 
tion called  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  take  its  troops  out  of  Hungary  and 
called  on  the  Hungarian  Government  to  give  an  amnesty  to  the  patriots 
of  1956,  there  were  14  Afro-Asian  votes  for,  4 against,  and  29  ab- 
stentions. 

The  Soviet  Union  put  in  an  extreme  resolution  calling  for  the  end 
of  colonialism;  the  end  of  all  colonies  in  the  year  1962.  Obviously  an 
extreme  position  aiming  for  Afro-Asian  favor.  On  that  one,  7 Afro- 
Asians  voted  for  the  resolution,  10  against,  and  36  abstained. 

The  Soviet  Union — rather,  two  of  its  satellites — put  in  a resolution 
calling  for  sanctions  against  Portugal  on  Angola:  14  Afro- Asians 
voted  for,  7 against,  and  31  abstained. 

On  the  bond  issue  itself,  which  was  bitterly  fought  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  34  Afro- Asians  voted  for  it,  none  against,  and  19  abstained. 

I would  like  to  mention  with  some  emphasis  the  case  of  Cuba,  which 
Governor  Stevenson  did  refer  to  briefly.  Cuba  brought  a complaint 
against  the  United  States  claiming  we  had  new  plans  of  aggression 
against  Cuba.  There  were  10  days  of  vituperation  against  the  United 
States  by  tlie  representatives  of  the  Soviet  bloc  and  Cuba.  They  called 
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us  imperialists,  colonialists,  neocolonialists,  every  adjective  in  the 
book. 


That  is  an  issue  where  the  Afro- Asian  prejudice  against  colonialism 
and  against  interference  in  other  countries*  affairs  might  have  been 


against  tn 

They  finally  got  Czechoslovakia  and  Rumania  to  introduce  a resolu- 
tion in  the  Political  Committee  which  called  on  the  United  States  to 


“stop  interference”  in  Cuba’s  internal  affairs.  That  resolution  got  11 
votes,  the  10  Soviet  bloc  plus  Cuba,  and  not  another  single  vote  out  of 
104  votes  in  the  General  Assembly. 

Mr.  Hats.  How  many  abstentions  did  you  get  f 
Mr.  Plimpton.  I don’t  remember.  I would  have  to  guess.  I would 
guess  about  25  or  30  abstentions;  something  like  that. 

T (Note. — The  exact  number  of  abstentions  was  39.) 

Mr.  Plimpton.  I don’t  cite  these  figures,  members  of  the  committee, 
in  order  to  prove  that  the  Afro- Asians  never  vote  different  from  the 
United  States.  I simply  want  to  point  out  to  you  that  these  are  the 
facts. 


One  can’t  draw  too  many  conclusions  from  them,  but  one  can  draw 
this  conclusion : that  during  the  last  General  Assembly  there  really 
was  not  a single  issue,  if  one  excepts  the  uncontrolled  moratorium,  on 
which  the  majority  of  the  Afro- Asians  voted  against  the  U.S.  interest. 
In  every  single  case  they  voted  for  what  we  consider  to  be  our  interest. 

Furthermore,  it  is  a dangerous  thing  to  try  to  analyze  trends  in  the 
United  Nations.  But  for  what  it  is  worth  we  do  have  the  impression 
that  as  the  newer  countries  get  more  experience,  more  feel  of  how  the 
United  Nations  operates,  more  understanding  of  U.S.  positions,  that 
the  trend  is  somewhat  toward  moderation,  reasonableness,  and  willing- 
ness to  understand  the  U.S.  viewpoint  on  matters  before  the  U.N. 

In  short,  at  least  from  where  I sit,  one  does  not  need  to  fear  the 
specter  of  Afro- Asian  domination  of  the  United  Nations  to  the  dis- 
interest of  the  United  States. 

The  question  has  been  raised,  and  I would  recall  it  to  the  committee, 
“Isn’t  there  some  danger  that  the  Afro- Asians  will  combine  with  the 
Soviet  bloc  and  adopt  measures  which  are  harmful  to  the  interests  of 
the  United  States?”  All  that  I can  say  is  this : Such  a measure,  if  im- 
portant, would  have  to  be  adopted  by  a two-thirds  vote  of  the  United 
Nations.  I think  I have  demonstrated  that  the  record  of  the  immedi- 
ate past  clearly  discloses  that  it  would  be  virtually  impossible  for 
such  a thing  to  happen. 

The  future — my  crystal  ball  is  no  better  than  anybody  else’s — it 
does  seem  to  me  over  the  measurable  future,  given  the  makeup  of  the 
United  Nations,  given  the  two-thirds  vote  in  itj  on  all  important  ques- 
tions?, given  the  voting  record  of  the  Afro- Asians,  and  given,  if  you 
please,  the  trend  which  we  do  think  exists  toward  moderation,  there 
is  realty  no  need  to  be  concerned  about  any  such  possibility. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 


speak 


Chairman  Mobgan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ambassador. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  the  United  Nations  reimburses  the  governments 
for  the  extraordinary  costs  of  furnishing  troops,  including  supplies 
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and  equipment  that  must  be  replaced.  This  is  in  the  committee  print 
on  page  13.  The  table  on  page  8,  June  25,  apparently  indicates  that 
the  United  Nations  owes  the  countries  which  have  sent  troops  for  ra- 
tions, equipment,  pay,  and  allowances. 

My  question,  Mr.  Ambassador,  is  does  a nation  making  troops 
available  to  the  United  Nations  transfer  enough  of  the  troop  costs 
to  the  United  Nations  so  that  it  derives  a financial  advantage  by  send- 
ing troop  units  to  the  Congo. 

Mr.  Plimpton.  My  understanding  is  that  is  not  so.  The  United 
Nations  itself  audits  and  renegotiates  the  bills  that  are  sent  in  by 
other  governments  for  their  expenses  in  connection  with  the  Congo 
operation. 

Chairman  Morgan.  This  is  all  done  under  the  Secretary  General’s 
office? 

Mr.  Plimpton.  Yes,  sir.  The  general  theory,  of  course,  is  that  no 
government  should  make  any  pront  out  of  the  work  that  it  does  at  the 
request  of  the  United  Nations. 

Chairman  Morgan.  As  far  as  you  know,  there  hasn’t  been  any 
nation  show  any  profit  from  sending  troops  to  the  Congo? 

Mr.  Plimpton.  No;  certainly  not. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Does  the  United  Nations  pay  for  feeding  the 
troops  while  on  United  Nations  duty  ? 

Mr.  Plimpton.  The  philosophy  is  that  the  country  in  question 
should  be  reimbursed  only  for  the  extra  cost  over  and  above  its  nor- 
mal troop  expenditures,  the  extra  costs  incurred  in  having  the  troops 
in  the  Congo.  The  troop  salaries,  the  wages  of  the  troops,  are  paid  by 
the  country  itself  and  not  charged  to  the  United  Nations. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Does  theTJnited  Nations  pay  for  the  trucks  and 
jeeps? 

Mr.  Plimpton.  I believe  so ; yes. 

Chairman  Morgan.  They  pay  for  the  trucks  and  jeeps  ? 

Mr.  Plimpton.  Yes. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Ambassador,  assuming  that  clothing,  rifles, 
and  other  equipment  that  the  troops  are  bringing  with  them  to  the 
Congo  might  be  regarded  as  used  rather  than  new,  does  the  United 
Nations  provide  all  units  with  new  clothing,  rifles,  and  other  equip- 
ment when  they  leave  so  when  they  come  in  with  used  items  they  go 
out  with  brandnew  items? 

Mr.  Plimpton.  That  is  not  so,  sir. 

Chairman  Mogran.  Mr.  Ambassador,  how  many  troops  are  now  in 
the  Congo? 

Mr.  Plimpton.  Approximately  17,000. 

Chairman  Morgan.  How  many  nations  are  involved  in  those  17,000  ? 

Mr.  Plimpton.  There  are  18  countries,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  list  is 
given  in  the  joint  print  of  June  25,  table  13,  at  page  21. 

Chairman  Morgan.  What  nation  has  the  greatest,  number  of  troops? 

Mr.  Plimpton.  India  has  the  largest  number  of  troops;  6,000  ap- 
proximately. 

Chairman  Morgan.  What  nation  has  the  greatest  number  of  troops 
in  the  Gaza  strip  ? 

Mr.  Plimpton.  Canada.  That  is  shown  as  appendix  14  of  the  print 
of  February  6,  page  57. 
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Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Ambassador,  has  there  been  any 

Mr.  Plimpton.  I beg  your  pardon,  sir.  My  eyesight  is  poor.  I 
was  looking  at  the  wrong  column.  At  the  present  India  has  the  largest 
number,  1,251.  I was  looking  at  the  beginning  of  the  operation.  Then 
Canada  had  the  largest  number.  India  has  1,251  out  of  5,159. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Ambassador,  has  there  been  any  indica- 
tion that  the  5,000  troops  in  the  Gaza  area  can  be  reduced  and  some 
money  saved  in  this  U.N.  operation  ? 

Mr.  Plimpton.  Needless  to  say,  there  is  every  disposition  I think 
on  the  part  of  the  United  Nations  to  reduce  expenses  whenever  it  is 
possible.  My  impression  is  that  the  present  status  of  relations  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  States  is  such  that  probably  it  would  not 
bepossible  to  reduce  those  troops  very  much. 

Chairman  Morgan.  This  operation  is  now  approximately  5 years 
old.  Are  we  going  to  require  the  presence  of  5,000  U.N.  troops  there 
for  an  indefinite  period  t 

Mr.  Plimpton.  One  can  always  hope,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  I say, 
the  present  state  of  Israel-Arab  relations  is  not  very  propitious.  I 
would  think  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  reduce  those  troops  sub- 
stantially within  the  near  future. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Ambassador,  we  have  less  trouble  in  that 
area  of  the  world  than  we  used  to  and  I was  just  wondering  if  after 
a 5-year  period,  we  might  save  some  money  in  this  area.  The  op- 
eration has  been  there  a long  time,  and  it  might  be  possible  to  reor- 
ganize it  on  a more  economical  basis. 

Mr.  Plimpton.  I am  sorry  to  have  to  remind  the  committee  there 
was  a flareup  on  Lake  Tibenas  between  Israel  and  Syria  just  a month 
ago. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  troops  are  down  at  the  Gaza  strip,  which 
is  between  Israel  ana  the  Arab  Republic.  When  there  is  tension  on 
one  border  of  Israel,  it  tightens  up  things  on  all  borders. 

Right  now  I would  be  fairly  sure  that  one  shouldn’t  regard  as  a 
possibility  that  they  will  be  cut  down  veiy  soon. 

The  committee  will  note  from  page  57  of  the  first  print  of  February 
6,  1962,  that  the  number  has  been  reduced  from  the  initial  number. 
It  started  out  by  ceing  about  6,000.  It  is  now  down  to  a little  over 
5,000.  There  has  been  some  reduction  from  the  very  beginning. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Ambassador,  the  committee  print  says  this 
operation  costs  $20  million  a year.  It  would  help  the  U.N.  budget 
ii  we  could  cut  this  down. 

Mr.  Plimpton.  There  has  been  serious  consideration  of  various 
means  of  cutting  down.  I can  remember  discussions  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  using  helicopters  to  inspect  the  borders  so  that  you  cut 
down  on  the  number  of  troops. 

My  recollection  is  that  the  feeling  among  those  who  know  most 
about  it,  certainly  more  tli&n  I do  because  I have  never  been  in  the 
Gaza  strip,  is  that  due  to  the  number  of  little  crossings  back  and  forth 
you  really  do  need  to  keep  a fairly  close  eye  on  what  is  going  on. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ambassador. 

Mr.  Chiperfield. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Ambassador  has  given  us  a very  fine  dissertation 
on  the  voting  record  of  the  Afro- Asian  nations  in  the  United  Nations. 
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I came  over  here  to  be  enlightened  on  S.  2768,  a bill  authorizing  the 
United  Nations  bond. 

I haven’t  any  questions,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mrs.  Kelly. 

Mrs.  Kelly.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  the  U.N.  organization  is  established  to  maintain 
peace.  We  have  a foreign  aid  Dill  which  represents  our  efforts  in 
securing  peace  and  helping  the  nations  in  the  world  to  maintain  their 
freedom.  Do  you  think  that  we  should  continue  aid  to  those  nations 
who  do  not  bear  their  full  responsibility  of  payment  to  the  United 
Nations? 

Mr.  Plimpton.  Mrs.  Kelly,  this  is  a difficult  area,  of  course.  I would 
think  there  are  really  two  different  p roblems  involved.  One,  if  we 
were  to  condition  our  aid  to  countries  on  their  keeping  up  their  pay- 
ments to  the  United  Nations,  I would  think  that  we  would  be  putting 
ourselves  a little  bit  in  the  position  of  policing  for  the  U.N.,  which 
I would  think  perhaps  we  might  not  want  to  find  ourselves  in  the 
position  of  doing. 

Second,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  any  hard-and-fast  rule  along 
those  lines  would  put  us  in  a position  of  inflexibility,  which  I wouldnx 
think  we  would  want  to  be  in. 

In  some  cases,  at  least,  the  fact  that  the  nation  hasn’t  paid  up  its 
arrears  may  well  be  due  to  financial  difficulties. 

I should  remind  the  committee  perhaps  that  there  are  no  defaults 
on  the  U.N.’s  regular  budget. 

Mrs.  Kelly.  Would  you  repeat  that?  I did  not  hear  your  reply. 

Mr.  Plimpton.  That  there  are  virtually  no  defaults  on  the  U.N. 
regular  budget  in  the  sense  that  everybody  has  paid  up  within  the 
2-year  limit,  so  to  speak. 

When  it  comes  to  the  arrearages  on  the  Congo  and  the  Gaza  strip,  as 
the  committee  knows,  there  are  some  legal  questions  as  to  that,  that 
some  countries  have  raised.  Others,  of  course,  have  just  refused  to 
pay. 

Mrs.  Kelly.  Mr.  Ambassador,  how  many  troops  of  other  nations 
are  in  the  Far  East,  in  Laos,  and  in  Vietnam  ? 

Mr.  Plimpton.  There  are  North  Vietnam  troops  in  Laos. 

Mrs.  Kelly.  Pardon  me? 

Mr.  Plimpton.  I said  there  were  some  North  Vietnam  troops  in 
Laos. 

Mrs.  Kelly.  I was  not  talking  about  North  Vietnam  troops.  I 
want  the  number  of  our  so-called  allies. 

Mr.  Plimpton.  The  British  have  sent  some  troops,  but  I do  not 
know  the  number. 

Mrs.  Kelly.  Who  else? 

Chairman  Morgan.  I don’t  think  the  U.N.  has  any  operation  in 
Laos  or  South  Vietnam.  . 

Mrs.  Kelly.  I refer  to  our  allies.  I wish  to  pursue  the  question  I 
originally  asked  for,  Mr.  Chairman.  I am  questioning  on  the  num- 
ber of  troops  of  the  U.N.  # . 

Mr.  Plimpton.  We  will  supply  the  information,  Mrs.  Kelly. 

Mrs.  Kelly.  Thank  you. 
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(The  information  is  as  follows:) 

Allied  military  units  deployed  to  Thailand,  in  addition  to  U.S.  units,  consist  of 
a Sabrejet  squadron  and  ground  personnel  from  Australia ; a transport  aircraft 
unit  and  a special  air  service  unit  from  New  Zealand ; and  a Royal  Air  Force  Jet 
lighter  squadron  with  ground  personnel  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  total 
number  of  military  personnel  in  these  units  is  approximately  600.  In  addition, 
the  United  Kingdom  maintains  a garrison  at  its  base  in  Singapore  and  also  main- 
tains units  in  the  Federation  of  Malaya  under  defense  arrangements  with  that 
country. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Dr.  Judd. 

Mr.  Judd.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Plimpton,  I wish  we  could  get  a little  more  definite  answer  than 
heretofore  on  the  question  I raised  yesterday  as  to  what  extent  our 
Government,  can  or  is  likelv  to  waive  debts  that  the  U.N.  has  toward 
us,  as  it  waived  the  $10  million  or  so  cost  of  our  transporting  troops 
into  the  Congo. 

“Waived’’  is  perhaps  not  the  right  word,  although  the  record  uses 
the  word  “waiver.”  Wliat  it  amounts  to,  as  I get  it,  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent paid  MATS  out  of  the  contingency  fund  for  that  cost  instead  of 
the  U.N.  paying  MATS,  because  the  U.N.  didn’t  have  enough  money 
in  its  coffers. 

To  what  extent  is  that  likely  to  be  or  could  that  become  a regular 
practice?  If  we  make  a loan  of  $100  million  to  the  U.N.  can  the 
President  waive  repayments  on  it  as  he  has  waived  obligations  of  the 
U.N.  to  repay  ns  for  services  that  we  rendered  in  these  operations? 
Somebody  ought  to  make  that  absolutely  clear. 

STATEMENT  OF  ABEAM  CHAYES,  LEGAL  ADVISEE  TO  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Mr.  Chaves.  I think  the  answer  to  that  is  that  I don’t  think  the 
President  could  waive  the  payment  on  a bonded  indebtedness  owed  to 
the  United  States,  because  1 don’t  think  that  would  fall  under  the  gen- 
eral provision  in  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  authorizing 
contributions  of  various  kinds  to  the  U.N. 

I would  also  add,  although  perhaps  Ambassador  Plimpton  is  more 

aualified  to  answer  this  than  I,  that  I simply  cannot  imagine  the  Presi- 
ent  waiving  this  debt  even  if  he  had  authority  to  do  so.  There  is  cer- 
tainly no  intention  at  any  time  to  do  this. 

(The  following  has  been  supplied  for  inclusion  in  the  record  at  this 
point:) 

The  President’s  authority  to  waive  sums  owed  to  the  United  States  by  the 
United  Nations  is  contained  in  section  7 of  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act 
of  1945,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  287d-l).  In  relevant  part  it  states: 

“Sec.  7.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  the  President 
upon  the  request  by  the  United  Nations  for  cooperative  action,  and  to  the  extent 
that  he  finds  that  it  is  consistent  with  the  national  interest  to  comply  with 
such  request  may  authorize,  in  support  of  such  activities  of  the  United  Nations 
as  are  specifically  directed  to  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  • * • 
**••••• 

“ (2)  the  furnishing  of  facilities,  services,  or  other  assistance  and  the  loan 
of  the  agreed  fair  share  of  the  United  States  of  any  supplies  and  equipment 
to  the  United  Nations  by  the  National  Military  Establishment,  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  President  shall  determine ; 

“(3)  the  obligation.  Insofar  as  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection,  of  any  funds  appropriated  to  the 
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National  Military  Establishment  or  any  department  therein,  the  procurement 
of  such  personnel,  supplies,  equipment,  facilities,  services,  or  other  assistance 
as  may  be  made  available  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  the  replacement  of  such  items,  when  necessary,  where  they  are 
furnished  from  stocks. 

“(b)  Whenever  personnel  or  assistance  is  made  available  pursuant  to 
the  authority  contained  in  subsection  (a)  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  section,  the 
President  shall  require  reimbursement  from  the  United  Nations  for  the 
expense  thereby  incurred  by  the  United  States:  Provided,  Hist  in  excep- 
tional circumstances,  or  when  the  President  finds  it  to  be  in  the  national 
interest,  he  may  waive,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  requirement  of  such  reim- 
bursement : Provided  further.  That  when  any  such  reimbursement  is  made, 
it  shall  be  credited,  at  the  option  of  the  appropriate  department  of  the 
National  Military  Establishment,  either  to  the  appropriation,  fund,  or  ac- 
count utilized  in  incunlng  the  obligation,  or  to  an  appropriate  appropriation, 
fund,  or  account  currently  available  for  the  purposes  for  which  expendi- 
tures were  made. 

“(c)  In  addition  to  the  authorization  of  appropriations  to  the  Department 
of  State  contained  in  section  8 of  this  Act,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  National  Military  Establishment,  or  any  department  there- 
in, such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  reimburse  such  Establishment  or  depart- 
ment in  the  event  that  reimbursement  from  the  United  Nations  is  waived  in 
whole  or  in  part  pursuant  to  authority  contained  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  • • • " 

From  the  information  supplied  the  committee,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  amount 
waived  for  the  Congo  military  operation  ($10,317,622)  was  for  the  initial  air- 
lift The  airlift  was  provided  under  the  authority  of  the  United  Nations  Partic- 
ipation Act  Its  cost  was  initially  met  by  the  Department  of  Defense.  Subse- 
quently, the  Department  of  Defense  was  reimbursed  for  its  outlay  by  funds 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1901  contingencies  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act  Reim- 
bursement by  the  United  Nations  for  this  debt  was  waived  by  the  President  in 
accordance  with  section  7(b)  of  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act 

The  United  States  has  no  present  intention  of  waiving  reimbursement  from 
the  United  Nations  for  sums  presently  due  the  United  States  for  the  Middle  East 
and  Congo  operations.  These  amounts  totaled  $32£  million  on  March  31,  1962, 
of  which  $0.7  was  for  UNEF  and  $31.5  was  for  the  Congo. 

Mr.  Judd.  Again,  it  is  said  “Why  should  we  make  this  contribution 
and  call  it  a loan  ? We  are  never  going  to  get  it  paid  back.” 

Mr.  Chates.  I think  again,  to  answer  that,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  we  are  not  going  to  be  paid  back.  The  headquarters  loan  is 
being  paid  off  regularly.  Provisions  for  repayment  of  this  loan  have 
been  made  in  the  regular  budget  of  the  U.N.  by  the  resolution  author- 
izing the  bond  issue.  And  both  my  office  and  the  International  Law 
Committee  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  have 
looked  into  it  as  has  Mr.  Black  of  the  IBRD,  and  all  agree  that  there 
is  reasonable  assurance  of  repayment  of  the  United  States. 

So  that  I don’t  think  you  can  say  that  these  bonds  will  not  be  paid 
in  due  course  by  the  U.N.,  assuming  of  course  that  the  U.N.  continues 
in  existence.  But  short  of  that,  I think  it  will  certainly  be  paid. 

Mr.  Judd.  That  leads  to  another  question.  I was  lookingthrough 
some  reports  and  I find  that  this  financial  crisis  for  the  u.N.  was 
visible  as  early  as  1957.  It  says  on  page  14:  “In  the  case  of  UNEF, 
this  opposition  became  apparent  ns  early  as  1957.  Whereas  the  first 
$10  million  of  expenses  for  UNEF  were  assessed  on  the  basis  of  the 
regular  scale  of  assessments,  there  developed  an  immediate  resistance 
to  financing  further  expenses  on  this  basis,  and  appeals  were  made 
to  the  major  powers  to  make  voluntary  contributions.” 

That  is  apparently  when  we  began  to  make  contributions  out  of 
the  contingency  fund 
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If  yon  look  through  the  schedule  here,  you  see  it  fell  further  into 
debt  each  year,  except  one,  and  then  of  course  the  Congo  came  along 
and  shot  the  total  up. . 

I realize  your  administration  was  not  in  power  at  that  time.  But 
do  you  know  why  there  apparently  was  not  too  much  of  an  effort 
made  to  bring  up  and  deal  earlier  with  this  obvious  financial  uncer- 
tainty or  lack  of  sound  foundation  under  the  U.N.? 

Mr.  Plimpton.  I think,  Congressman,  that,  if  I might  put  it  this 
way,  the  situation  rocked  along  until  it  began  to  get  really  serious 
with  the  Conga 

In  the  case  of  the  Gaza  strip,  some  of  the  smaller  nations  just  didn’t 
want  to  vote  for  the  expenditures  which  they  would  have  to  pay  in 
their  ordinary  percentage  of  them. 

The  countries,  including  the  United  States,  which  felt  it  was  im- 
portant to  have  this  Gaza  strip  operation  continued,  as  you  indicated, 
aid  make  voluntary  contributions. 

At  first,  the  voluntary  contribution  was  just  taken  off  of  the  top 
of  the  assessments,  which  had  the  effect  of  cutting  down  the  assess- 
ment of  everybody  in  proportion  to  the  ordinary  assessment  percent- 
ages. That  didn’t  satisfy  the  smaller,  less  financially  able  countries, 
and  they  began  pressing  for  more  relief.  That  led  to  the  adoption 
of  the  scheme  of  having — of  cutting  down  their  assessments  to  a 
smaller  percentage  of  the  whole.  Tne  very  smallest  countries  were 
given,  so  to  speak,  80  percent  relief. 

There  were  some  75  countries  that  got  the  benefit  of  80  percent 
relief.  And  pie  difference  was  made  up  by  our  voluntary  contribution. 

_ The  sums  involved — I of  course  can  only  guess  as  to  what  the  con- 
siderations were  several  years  ago,  but  the  situation  wasn’t  too  serious 
financially  until  the  Congo  appeared  on  the  scene,  whereupon,  as 
the  committee  knows,  it  got  very  serious  indeed. 

Mr.  Judd.  These  figures  show  that  in  1956  there  was  a deficit  of 
$9  million ; 1957,  $21  million;  1958,  $29  million;  1959,  $28  million. 
The  Gaza  strip  was  quieting  down  a little  bit  and  no  other  new  explo- 
sion. In  1960,  $87  million,  and  1961,  $107  million,  which  reflected,  as 
you  say,  the  explosion  in  the  Congo. 

What  you  are  saying,  and  I can  understand  why,  is  that  we  were 
just  hoping  things  would  go  along  and  quiet  down  and  we  wouldn’t 
nave  to  face  up  to  it,  until  the  Congo  compelled  us  to? 

Mr.  Plimpton.  I think  that  is  a correct  analysis. 

Mr.  Judd.  This  raises  my  last  question  which  is  more  of  a philo- 
sophical question,  or  a broad  policy  question.  It  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  U.N.  itself  is  an  ambiguous  sort  of  organization.  That  is 
perhaps  not  the  word.  It  is  neither  fish  nor  fowl,  in  ordinary  lay 
language.  It  is  not  a government  with  authority  to  raise  armies  and 
carry  on  the  normal  functions  of  a government.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  isn’t  just  a forum  because  it  does  have  some  authority  to  use  force. 

In  which  direction  do  you  think  the  U.N.  is  trending,  and  perhaps, 
second,  in  which  direction  do  you  think  it  should  trend?  Should  it 
move  b$ck  toward  the  original  concept  of  a forum  where  ideas  or 
charges  of  whatever  nature  could  be  brought  before  the  world’s  atten- 
tion? The  U.N.  could  investigate.  It  could  expose.  It  could  ap- 
prove or  it  could  condemn.  It  could  mobilize  public  opinion  in 
favor  of  or  against.  And  these  are  no  mean  weapons,  of  course. 
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But  it  did  not  have  forces  of  its  own  which  it  could  use  as  a sover- 
eign government  can  use  its  armed  forces.  Do  you  think  the  U.N- 
should  move  more  in  the  direction  of  a forum  without  force,  or  move 
toward  becoming  a real  government  with  force,  in  which  case,  of 
course  the  voting  mechanism  would  simply  have  to  be  altered  to  reflect 
more  accurately  the  power  realities  in  the  world — a world  government, 
so  to  speak? 

.In  which  direction  do  you  think  it  is  trending,  and  in  which  direc- 
tion do  you  think  it  ought  to  trend,  to  be  most  effective,  not  just  in 
terms  of  what  you  or  1 might  like,  but  in  order  to  give  maximum 
security  and  peace  with  minimum  costs  and.  risks  in  the  world  in  which 
we  live? 

Mr.  Plimpton.  In  the  way  it  has  been  trending  I think  it  is  cl>ar 
over  the  last  few  years  the  United  Nations  has  become  to  a certain  ex- 
tent an  effective  operating  instrument.  The  Gaza  strip  is  one  exam- 
ple. The  Congo  is  another. 

I think  it  is  a little  difficult,  Congressman,  to  answer  philosophical 
questions  of  this  character,  because  I think  these  things  aepend  on  the 
facts  and  depend  on  what  we  are  talking  about. 

I would  myself  think  that  the  need  for  an  operation  like  the  Congo 
would  not  appear  in  the  future.  That  was,  I think,  a unique  situation. 

Mr.  Judd.  From  which  we  have  learned  something? 

Mr.  Plimpton.  From  which  we  have  learned. 

I think  the  unsettled  conditions  of  the  world  where  such  an  opera- 
tion might  turn  out  to  be  necessary  are  fairly  few.  Perhaps  some- 
where in  southeast  Asia,  perhaps  in  Africa-  Ruanda-Urundi,  and,  we 
would  hope  not,  it  would  be  a very  minor  thing  if  it  did. 

My  own  guess  would  be  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  or  even  appro- 
priate in  the  future  for  an  operation  such  as  we  are  in  the  middle  of 
now  to  be  repeated. 

If  one  looks  down  the  corridors  of  time  as  to  what  sort  of  world 
one  would  like  to  see  developed  over  the  measurable  future,  I myself 
don’t  see  anything  approaching  world  government  on  the  horizon. 

I think  the  United  Nations — after  all,  you  know  it  is  a grammatical 
error  to  talk  about  “the  United  Nations/*  You  can  stw^the  United 
States,”  because  we  are  a unit  and  country.  But  the  United  Nations 
are  “104  governments.” 

I think  in  the  case  of  the  U.N.  the  whole  is  greater  than  the  sum  of 
the  parts.  But  it  isn’t  much  greater,  and  I don’t  see  that  it  is  likely 
to  become  much  greater  in  the  near  future. 

Chairman  Morgan.  The  gentleman’s  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Hays. 

Mr.  Hats.  Mr.  Ambassador^  you  cited  some  of  these  votes  in  the 
U.N.  about  the  Afro- Asian  nations.  I concede  you  made  a point  that 
they  didn’t  vote  as  a bloc.  I don’t  think  you  made  very  much  of  a 
point  that  they  voted  very  much  with  us. 

On  the  Hungarian  thing,  which  seems  very  clear  cut,  you  had  42 
of  them  who  were  eithV  abstaining  or  against  us  out  of  52. 

Mr.  Plimpton.  That*»  correct. 

Mr.  Hats.  Out  of  those  53  nations,  are  there  any  of  them  that  we 
are  not  giving  foreign  aic&to? 

Mr.  Plimpton.  I don’t  know,  sir.  There  must  be  some  that  we 
don’t.  m 
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Mr.  Hats.  You  say  “There  must  be  some,”  but  you  don’t  know  of 
any,  doyouf 

Mr.  Plimpton.  I don’t  think  we  are  giving  any  to  Japan.  I may 
be  wrong. 

(The  following  information  has  been  supplied  for  inclusion  in  the 
record  at  this  point :) 

The  UfamtlM  am  the  tfroWUUB  coutrltt  who  were  notMai  0.8. 
ftnlp  tld  la  1961,  as  correlated  with  thdr  rat*  oe  the  at 

la  the  united  Bat tone,  la  u follows: 


Ceylon 


(S) 


znq 


iS. 

to  ID 


Tar  Iglte 

Cougtrl—  rscslvlaa  forslan  aid:  i/ 

China  (M  a B) 

Dahoaey  (B) 

M.  of  telaja 
Iran  (M  k B) 

AfU  (M  a B) 

Late  (M  a B) 

Ihkistaa  (M  a B) 
milseiaaa  (M  a B) 

Thailand  (M  a S) 

(Nil) 


«>*  *’ 


Subtotal  10  f 

Countries  not  rec*<^<"f  f«rslaa  aid: 
South  Africa 

Subtotal  1 0 

Total*  11  $ 


Abstention* 


Afchanlstaa  (M  a B) 
Buna  <B> 

Cateodla  (M  a B) 

Caaaroua  (B> 

Can.  African  Bap.  (B) 
Coate  t (B) 

Bthloyte  (M  a B) 

India  (B) 
laraal  (B) 
iToary  Coast  (B) 
Jordan  (M  k B) 
tabanon  (M  a B) 
Liberia  (M  a S) 

Libya  (M  a S) 

teurttante  |lj 
Morocco  (B) 

Betel  (1) 

Biter  (B) 

Bl«afto  (B) 

8a«tel  (1)  , % 
Siam  Leona  (B) 
Sonalto  (S) 

Sudan  (B) 

Syria  (B) 

Togo  (B) 

Tunisia  (B) 

United  Arab  ila,  (B) 
Upper  Volte  (B) 

Tenaa  (■) 


Abeanteea 


Chad  (B) 

Coate  B (B) 
Qeboa  (B) 

Saudi  Arable  (B) 

(•) 


1 

31 


0 

5 


1/  The  letter  "W  followlaf  the  country  denotes  ailitery  aid  and  the  letter 
T following  the  country  denotes  eccnonlc  aid. 

July  6,  1962 

Mr.  Hats.  We  may  not  be  at  the  moment,  but  they  have  been 
beneficiaries  of  pretty  massive  injections  of  it.  I don’t  recall  the 
total  now,  but  it  runs  into  the  billions.  So  we  have  found  1 out  of 
62  or  53. 
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I assume  I am  right  in  this  question : You  people  up  at  the  U.N. 
are  going  to  recommend  that  we  let  Ruanda- Urundi  or  Burundi — 
whatever  they  are  going  to  call  the  other  one  when  it  becomes  inde- 
pendent— we  are  going  to  vote  to  let  them  in  the  U.N.,  aren't  we  ? 

Mr.  Plimpton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hats.  You  are  going  to  recommend  that?  Will  they  ask  you 
for  a recommendation  f 

Mr.  Plimpton.  They  have  not,  so  far  as  I know.  I believe  that  if, 
as,  and  when  they  apply  for  membership,  we  would  vote  in  favor  oi 
their  admission. 

Mr.  Hats.  Presumably  we  will  send  some  troops  there  to  keep 
order? 

Mr.  Plimpton.  I hope  not. 

Mr.  Hats.  Or  some  mercenaries. 

Mr.  Plimpton.  I hope  not. 

Mr.  Hays.  But  you  really  think  so,  don’t  you?  You  are  a realist. 

Mr.  Plimpton.  I try  to  be. 

Mr.  Hats.  Then  what  do  you  think? 

Mr.  Plimpton.  Well,  my  impression  is  that  there  is  a good  chance 
that  no  troops  will  be  necessary  in  Burundi.  There  is,  of  course, 
some  chance  that  there  will  be  trouble  between  the  two  tribes  up  there. 
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you  were  going  to  say  you  would  let  them  fight  it  out  for  a change, 
without  us  hiring  some  mercenaries  or  getting  into  it  ourselves. 

Mr.  Plimpton.  No  U.N.  troops  are  scheduled  to  go  there. 

Mr.  Hats.  Presumably  they  will  be  wanting  some  foreign  aid,  too, 
won’t  they? 

Mr.  Plimpton.  I don’t  know.  I imagine  so. 

Mr.  Hats.  I understand  they  are  not  viable.  I understand  they 
are  absolutely  not  viable.  There  is  no  wealth  of  anything  to  amount 
to  there.  There  is  no  opportunity  for  them  to  be  viable.  We  are 
going  to  put  them  on  the  aid  mid  give  them  a vote  up  at  the  U.N.  ? 

Mr.  Plimpton.  I think  the  Belgians  will  be  the  source  of  the  aid, 
sir,  I know  the  Belgians  have  said  they  will  help.  The  extent  of 
which  they  are  going  to  do  it,  I am  not  familiar  with.  It  is  their 
responsibility  primarily. 

Mr.  Hats.  You  better  not  wager  any  money  that  we  won’t  have  an 
aid  program  there,  and  if  we  do  you  better  be  prepared  to  lose  it. 

The  thing  I am  getting  at,  Mr.  Ambassador,  is  we  are  creating  more 
and  more  votes  up  at  the  U.N.  of  nations  which  maybe  have  a million 
population  and  less — against  our  180  million— which  don’t  pay  their 
dues,  which  we  have  to  pay  for  troops  going  into,  and  where  do  we 
finally  come  out  ? 

You  come  up  with  this  bond  thing.  Next  year  you  will  be  back  with 
another  one,  and  the  year  after  that  with  another  one. 

As  I pointed  out  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  and  nobody  denied  it,  in  effect 
your  advisory  opinion^  from  the  Court  isn’t  worth  the  paper  it  is 
written  on,  because  the  Soviets  are  going  to  say  “We  don’t  accept  this 
decision.” 

Then  you  will  have  to  go  into  the  General  Assembly  and  get  them, 
in  effect,  to  throw  the  Soviet  Union  out,  and  you  know  they  are  not 
going  to  vote  to  do  that,  an 4 so  do  I. 
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If  we  are  going  to  do  this,  why  don’t  we  do  it  where  we  have  some 
control?  I realize  the  world  is  in  a mess.  If  we  are  going  to 
straighten  it  up,  let’s  straighten  it  up.  Let’s  not  do  it  through  third 
parties  where  we  are  paying  the  bill  and  can’t  even  tell  them  what 

to  do.  , _ . . 

Don’t  you  think  that  would  be  a better  way  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Plimpton.  Well,  I don’t  know  if  I can  quite  go  along  with  all 
those  statements,  Mr.  Congressman. 

First,  as  to  the  Soviet  vote,  it  is  of  course  true  that  the  acceptance 
of  the  advisory  opinion  will  require  a two-thirds  vote  in  the  General 
Assembly.  We  are  going  to  do  our  utmost  to  get  that  two-thirds  vote. 
If  we  get  it,  and  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  pay  up  those  Congo  and 
Gaza  strip  arrears,  they  will  lie  subject  to  loss  of  their  vote  in  1964. 

We  believe  that  no  vote  is  necessary  to  make  them  lose  their  vote, 
because  the  charter  says  that  a country  whose  arrears  are  equal  to  the 
amount  due  from  it  for  the  preceding  2 full  years  shall  lose  its  vote  in 
the  General  Assembly.  . 

Mr.  Hays.  That  is  automatic  if  you  get  the  two-thirds  vote  that,  you 
are  talking  about. . You  are  going  to  do  your  utmost  to  get  that. 
Well,  you  are  not  going  to  get  it.  You  know  it  and  I know  it. 

Mr.  Plimpton.  I don’t  agree  with  you . 

Mr.  Hats.  We  did  our  utmost  around  here  to  get  a majority  vote 
on  the  farm  bill  and  couldn’t  get  it,  and  that  is  far  more  important, 
that  they  are  going  to  stand  up  and  say  in  effect  to  the  Soviet  Union 
“We  are  voting  you  out  of  here,”  that  they  are  going  to  do  it  when  37 
abstained  on  as  clear  cut  a matter  as  Hungary  ? 

You  don’t  mean  to  sit  there  and  tell  me  that  they  will  vote  for  us 
on  a far  more  important  thing  for  them  than  this  would  be? 

Mr.  Plimpton.  I do.  Congressman.  I think  you  are  underestimat- 
ing the  integrity  of  the  members  of  the  U.N.  Hungary,  sure.  That 
seems  a little  remote  to  them.  They  regard  it  as  a cold  war  issue 
which  they  are  not  terribly  concerned  with.  It  happened  a long  tune 
ago.  They  think  of  it  as  a little  bit  stale. 

When  it  comes  to  the  financial  integrity  of  the  U.N.,  I think  they 
will  vote  for  it.  I think  they  will  say  that  if  the  Court  says  these 
ihmss  are  obligatory,  that  the  C.N.  should  treat  them  as  obligatory. 
You  may  be  light.  I don’t  know.  I think  I am  right.  I am  no 

PISfr!eHAYB.  I will  say  that  I will  be  a prophet  on  this  Of  course, 
I will  have  to  wait  quite  a long  time  to  he  vindicated,  but  I will  be 
vindicated  because  time  will  see  that  I am  right  and  you  are  wrong. 

All  I can  say  is,  if  this  is  the  kind  of  advice  the  Executive  is  getting 
from  the  U.N.  we  are  in  pretty  serious  trouble,  because  I don’t  think 

you  are  facing  up  to  it  realistically.  . , 

J \fr  Plimpton.  I am  trying  to.  There  is  a difference  between  loss 
of  vote  and  kicking  them  out  of  theU.N.  But  that  is  *- 
Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Broomfield. 

M*.  Bbcompebld.  Mr.  Chairman. 

I would  like  n direct  my  questions  to  the  Ambassador  on  the  com- 
mittee print  for  June  25.  The  question  pertains  to  table  6,  pages  12 

and  13,  table  9 on  pages  17  and  18.  . . . n 

On  table  6,  page  12,  for  example,  Albania  is  in  arrears  on  its  Congo 
account  to  the  extent  of  $27,298.  This  is  through  May  31, 1962.  Table 
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9 shows  Albania  has  a balance  due  on  its  Congo  account  of  $6,366  as 
of  May  31, 1962. 

Of  course,  there  are  similar  differences  that  appear  for  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  question  was  asked,  “How  much  does  Albania  owe  on  its  Congo 
account  ?”  What  would  be  the  correct  answer  ? 

Mr.  Plimpton.  Mr.  Congressman,  the  table  on  page  12.  table  No.  6, 
deals  with  1961  and  prior  years.  It  goes  all  the  way  back.  It  is  a 
cumulative  total.  Whereas  the  table  on  page  17,  table  9,  is  just  for 
the  period  November  1, 1961  to  June  30, 1962. 

One  is  a cumulative  table  covering  everything  up  to  December  31, 
1961,  as  of  May  31, 1962 — that  is  the  table  on  page  12,  table  G ; whereas 
table  9 is  just  the  assessment  for  the  8 months  from  November  1, 1961, 
to  June  30,1962. 

Mr.  Broomfield.  What  was  the  amount  that  you  mentioned  that 
the  United  States  has  contributed  to  pick  up  this  deficit  in  the  Congo 
operation?  What  was  the  total  amount  on  their  voluntary  contri- 
bution? 

Mr.  Plimpton.  That  is  found  on  page  20,  Mr.  Congressman,  table 
11  of  the  June  25  print.  The  total  contributions  by  the  United  States 
as  there  indicated  over  the  entire  period  are  approximately  $114  mil- 
lion. This  is  the  total  contribution  made  up  first  of  our  assessed  share, 
and  second  of  our  voluntary  contributions. 

Mr.  Broomfield.  Mr.  Ambassador,  would  you  comment  on  your 
own  personal  feeling  as  to  whether  or  not  you  feel  it  will  be  neces- 
sary m future  years  to  come  back  with  another  bond  issue,  or  are 
you  convinced  the  $100  million  is  the  end  of  it  as  far  as  the  Congress 
is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Plimpton.  Obviously,  Congressman,  this  is  a difficult  question 
and  a difficult  area  to  speculate  about.  The  bond  issue,  even  if  all 
of  the  arrears  were  collected,  which  is  a consummation  devoutly  to 
be  wished  for  but  not  to  be  expected  in  the  immediate  future,  would 
carry  these  two  operations,  the  Gaza  strip  and  the  Congo,  through 
1963. 

The  question,  of  course,  is  what  happens  if  they  have  to  be  carried 
on  beyond  1963,  even  if  this  extraordinary  miracle  of  all  the  arrear- 
ages were  to  take  place. 

There  has  been  an  awful  lot  of  thinking  done  about  this.  There 
isn’t  as  yet  any  clear  answer.  A good  deal  depends  on  the  exact  terms 
of  the  Court’s  opinion.  It  depends,  of  course,  on  the  collection  of 
the  arrearages,  ft  depends  on  the  climate  that  develops  over  the  next 
few  months.  We  do  not  intend  to  come  back  for  another  long-term 
loan. 

Mr.  Broomfield.  Mr.  Ambassador,  what  disturbs  me,  and  I am  not 
saying  this  in  any  partisan  way,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  might  be 
a good  idea  for  tbe  United  States  to  consider  a little  tougher  policy 
toward  these  countries  that  seem  to  be  quite  complacent  about  paying 
their  due  share.  It  seems  to  me  we  let  them  slide  by  and  then  we 
change  the  procedure  and  pretty  soon  we  are  asked,  the  United  States, 
that  is,  to  pick  up  the  bill  to  keep  the  U.N.  going. 

I feel  very  strongly  about  the  United  Nations.  The  way  the  U.N. 
is  taking  in  new  countries  that  it  ought  to  realize  these  countries 
have  a certain  responsibility  to  maintain  their  membership  in  the  U.N. 
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What  disturbs  me  is  the  fact  that  we  do  have  a sizable  amount  that 
is  unpaid  on  these  arrearages.  If  the  U.N.  is  going  to  function 
with  the  intent  that  Dr.  Judd  pointed  out  so  ably  this  morning,  then 
we  ought  to  have  a tougher  policy  toward  those  countries  which 
fail  to  pay  their  just  obligations.  This  is  my  own  personal  opinion. 

I want  to  commend  you  for  your  statement  tliis  morning.  At  least 
as  far  us  I am  personally  concerned,  you  have  been  one  of  our  better 
witnesses.  After  the  first  witness,  Mr.  Stevenson,  completed  his  testi- 
mony, I felt  we  were  in  serious  trouble  in  giving  this  bill  considera- 
tion in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Plimpton.  I couldn’t  agree  more  about  the  obligation  of  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations  to  pay  their  debts.  Certainly,  all  of 
us  who  are  in  this  field  agree  100  percent. 

I think  one  does  have  to  make  a little  distinction  between  the  regu- 
lar budget,  where  the  countries  are  paying  what  they  owe.  Some  of 
them  are  a little  slow.  They  are  paying.  There  isn’t  anybody  who 
isn't  paying  or  about  to  pay.  When  it  comes  to  these  peacekeeping 
operations,  there  has  been  an  attitude  of  uncertainty,  because  nobody 
knew  whether  they  were  legally  obligated  to  do  it  or  not. 

Once  the  Court  opinion  is  handed  down,  then  the  issue  becomes 
dear.  They  will  have,  we  hope,  the  legal  obligation  to  do  it.  We 
think  that  the  climate  will  change  and  that  they  will  start  paying  up 
for  those  operations. 

Certainly  you  can  be  assured  that  the  U.S.  delegation  feels  very 
strongly  that  the  United  States  should  not  always  be  paying  for  things 
that  others  ought  to  be  paying  for. 

Mr.  Broomfieu>.  I appreciate  your  statement. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Selden. 

Mr.  Selden.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  it  seems  a great  deal  of  the  case  for  the  purchase 
of  U.N.  bonds  in  question  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  World 
Court  is  going  to  rule  that  special  assessments  are  obligatory.  What 
will  happen  if  they  should  rule  otherwise? 

Mr.  Plimpton.  In  the  first  place,  we  don’t  think  it  will.  If  it 
should,  we  will  be  very  much  surprised.  The  money,  as  far  as  the  loan 
is  concerned,  would  still  be  necessary,  perhaps  even  more  necessary. 

In  passing,  I might  say  as  others  have  said  that  an  adverse  opinion 
on  the  binding  character  of  these  assessments  would  not  affect  the 
validity  of  the  loan,  nor  would  ;t  affect  in  any  way  the  obligation  of  the 
U.N.  to  repay  the  loan. 

The  financial  predicament  of  the  United  Nations  would,  of  course, 
be  worse,  because  there  would  be  no  effective  way  of  forcing  through 
loss  of  vote  the  payment  of  the  arrearages  on  the  Congo  and  on  the 
Gaza  strip. 

I don’t  like  to  contemplate  the  financial  position  of  the  U.N.  It 
would  be  precarious.  Obviously,  either  some  more  money  would  have 
to  come,  from  somewhere  or  these  operations  would  have  to  stop  com- 
pletely/ 

Mr.  Selden.  It  should  be  very  obvious  that  this  would  not  be  the 
last  bond  issue  necessary  in  the  event  the  World  Court  ruled  otherwise. 

In  any  event,  if  the  World  Court  doesn’t  stick  any  closer  to  the  law 
than  our  own  Supreme  Court,  then  I wouldn’t  base  my  whole  case  on 
the  assumption  that  the  Court’s  opinion  will  be  as  we  think  it  should. 
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You  have  gone  rather  thoroughly  into  the  past  votes  in  the  U.N.  of 
some  of  the  new  African  nations.  I wonder  if  you  could  give  me  your 
opinion  on  whether  or  not  the  United  Nations  has  been  weakened  or 
strengthened  by  the  admission  of  nations  that  apparently  are  not  ready 
for  self-government,  such  as  the  Congo? 

Mr.  Plimpton.  Well,  as  far  as  the  admission  of  the  Congo  that,  of 
course,  technically  only  means  one  more  member,  one  more  vote.  The 
fact  that  the  Government  of  the  Congo  is  having  a lot  of  difficulty  in- 
ternally actually  hasn’t  made  very  much  difference  so  far  as  it.s  mem- 
bership in  the  U.N.  is  concerned.  Its  delegates  are  intelligent  fellows. 
Their  votes  have  been  the  same  as  the  United  States  on  almost  every- 
thing. 

Technically,  the  Congo,  Leopoldville  coming  in,  has  been 
helpful 

Mr.  Selden.  I said,  ‘‘such  nations  as  the  Congo,”  that  were  not 
ready  for  self-government.  I gave  the  Congo  only  as  an  example. 

Mr.  Plimpton.  I think  one  has  to  split  the  question  up  a little  bit. 
So  far  as  the  effect  on  the  membership  of  the  United  Nations  is  con- 
cerned, almost  all  of  the  delegates  or  these  new  nations  are  by  and 
large  intelligent-,  reasonably  moderate.  They  talk  too  long,  some 
of  them. 

One  has  the  impression,  as  perhaps  prevails  in  other  organizations, 
that  they  are  talking  for  home  consumption.  * 

Mr.  Sklden.  I wasn’t  referring  to  the  delegates  themselves.  I was 
referring  to  the  problems  that  these  new  nations  create  as  members 
of  the  U.N.  Do  you  think  the  U.N.  has  been  weakened  or  strength- 
ened as  a result  of  their  admission  ? 


Mr.  Plimpton.  I don't  know,  in  a sense,  that  either  thing  has 
happened.  The  10  or  15  new  African  nations  that  have  come  m,  all 
of  them  except  the  Congo,  are  in  pretty  good  shape  as  far  as  self- 
government  is  concerned.  They  are  getting  along  all  right. 

They  have  contributed  to  the  U.N.  a fresh  viewpoint,  if  one  wants 
to  put  it  that  way.  They  are  interested  in  colonialism  more  than 
other  things.  In  a way  that  lias  hurt  the  U.N.  and  in  a way  it  has 
helped  it. 

I think  the  contribution  of  the  U.N.  in  this  process  of  decolonial- 
ization  on  the  whole  has  been  a plus.  The  fact  that  these  new 
nations  do  have  a forum  in  which  to  talk,  the  fact  that  they  are 
jpart  of  a world  organization  tends  to  give  them  a sense  of  responsi- 

I think  it  has  been  good  for  them,  their  coming  into  the  U.N.  As 
to  whether  it  is  good  for  the  U.N.,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  it  has 
made  it  more  difficult  for  the  U.S.  delegation  with  a whole  lot  of 
new  countries  to  talk  to,  to  explain  things  to,  to  try  to  explain  and 
to  persuade  as  to  the  merits  of  our  policies.  It  means  more  work 
for  us.  That  is  OK.  We  don’t  mind. 


Mr.  Sklden.  In  other  words,  you  feel  it  has  caused  more  work  for 
our  delegation  but  actually  the  admission  of  these  nations  has 
strengthened  the  U.N.  ? 

Mr.  Plisipton.  In  a sense  yes,  sir,  because  to  the  extent  that  the 
United  Nations  does  include  these  nations,  I think  it  is  strengthened. 
I think  it  would  be  a pity  to  leave  out  of  the  United  Nations  five  or 
six  countries  in  Africa  because  one  thought  that  they  had  only  been 
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independent  for  a few  months  or  years,  and  that  they  ought  to  wait 
-a  while.  I think  that  would  be  a mistake.  I think  it  helps  them  to 
come  in  and  I think  on  the  whole  it  is  a good  thing  for  the  U.N. 

Mr.  Seedex.  1 am  glad  to  have  your  views  although  I do  not 
necessarily  agree  with  you. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Barry.  * 

Mr.  Barry.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  it  is  a great  pleasure  to  have  you  with  us.  We 
have  known  of  your  reputation  long  be  fora  you  were  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations,  and  it  certainly  is  a good  thing  for  the  U.N.  and 
our  delegation  that  your  able  abilities  have  been  harnessed. 

I want  to  say  that  I have  never,  as  a person,  worried  about  the  ex- 
tension of  franchise  either  in  this  country  or  on  a world  basis.  Thera 
is  a great  salvation  usually  when  the  franchise  is  extended.  It  cer- 
tainly was  that  way  when  we  extended  it  to  women  in  this  country  and 
when  we  got  rid  of  the  property  qualifications  for  the  right  to  vote.  It 
has  not  been  detrimental  to  the  Nation. 

I assume  that  same  principle  would  be  sought  on  a world  basis.  As 
other  nations  are  able  to  stand  up  and  lie  counted  and  organize  them- 
selves into  a society,  it  would  not  hurt  the  world  body  of  mankind. 

With  regard  to  the  United  Nations,  I don’t  want,  to  sjiend  very 
much  of  my  limited  time  on  the  financial  side.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  even  the  $100  million  represents  only  about  $1  out  of  $500  that  this 
Nation  has  given  away  or  loaned  since  World  War  II  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  a better  world  which  is  presumably  the  aim  of  all  nations. 

I would  like  to  ask  you  where  do  you  feel  the  United  Nations  could 
better  implement  or  get  a greater  understanding  of  the  fact  that,  this 
Nation  had  to  struggle  for  its  independence,  that  this  Nation  is  the 
leading  nation  of  the  world  that  stands  for  freedom,  that  all  these 
things  that,  we  are  called,  imperialists  and  so  on,  by  the  Communist 
bloc  have  tended  to  destroy  our  image  with  the  neutral  or  nonallied 
nations  and  to  a certain  extent  with  some  of  our  friends. 

Is  there  anything  the  United  Nations  could  do  better  than  they  are 
doing  now  to  create  an  image  to  show  that  we  are  the  nation  first  and 
foremost  who  struggled  for  our  freedom  and  thereby  are  more 
interested  in  everyone  else’s  success  in  this  direction  ? 

Mr.  Piamitox.  We  certainly  emphasize  that  every  single  chance  we 
get,  Mr.  Congressman,  in  the  United  Nations.  After  all,  we  were  the 
first,  anticolonialist.  The  struggle,  surge  toward  independence,  first 
manifested  itself  in  this  country. 

We  don’t  hesitate  to  remina,  and  remind  to  the  extent  of  constant 
repetition,  all  nations  of  this  fact  in  speeches  and  in  consultations  with 
the  delegates,  especially  of  the  newer  countries. 

I myself  think  that  our  public  image  should  be  very  much  stronger 
in  this  area.  I think  that  there  is  not  very  much  more  that  we  at  the 
U.S.  delegation  can  do  about  it  except  keep  hammering  away. 

Mr.  Barry.  I deplore  the  fact  that  we  call  it  the  Fourth  of  July 
celebration  instead  of  Independence  Day.  We  call  it  the  Fourth  of 
July  when  we  ought  to  be  pronouncing  to  the  world  that  it  is  Inde- 
pendence Day.  We  ought  to  do  away  with  the  Fourth  of  July  cele- 
bration and  call  it  Independence  Day. 

What  is  the  United  Nations  doing  on  Independence  Day  ? Are  you 
having  a tremendous  gathering  in  the  U.S.  delegation  and  inviting 
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over?  other  member  to  it,  and  perhaps  a big  banner  calling  it  “Inde- 
pendence Day*’? 

Mr.  Plimpton.  I don't  think  we  have  enough  money  to  do  that, 
sir.  I don’t  think  we  are  producing  a celebration  on  July  4. 

Mr.  Barut.  I commend  it  to  your  attention.  I know  you  might 
have  to  scrape  the  bottom  of  the  barrel.  Since  we  are  being  attacked 
for  other  than  what  we  are,  why  wouldn’t  next  Wednesday  be  a good 
day  to  celebrate  in  this  direction  by  asking  your  friends  over  tor  a 
visit,  if  nothing  more  ? 

I read  in  tne  newspaper  yesterday  this  is  the  second  year  that 
throughout  the  world  our  embassies  abroad  will  not  be  celebrating 
Independence  Day  because  of  lack  of  funds.  I believe  that  use  by 
President  Kennedy  of  money  from  the  contingency  fund  for  Inde- 
pendence Pay  celebrations  in  the  embassies  would  be  a justifiable 
backing  up  of  the  billions  of  dollars  we  have  been  pouring  out  to  the 
rest-  of  the  world  in  order  to  show  all  the  people  of  the  world  that 
freedom  is  what  we  stand  for. 

It  seems  to  me  to  remove  the  symbolism  of  our  Independence  Day 
is  a very  poor  policy  imbed.  I deplore  it.  I heartily  commend  to 
the  attention  of  the  State  Department  a recommendation  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  use  part  of  his  contingency  fund  and  wire  every  embassy 
throughout  the  world  authorizing  Independence  Day  celebrations  on 
Wednesday.  Let  the  rest  of  the  world  realize  again  that  as  the  first 
nation  to  break  away  from  tyranny,  w.e  abhor  tyranny  wherever  it 
exists  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I wish  also  to  ask  you  one  final  question.  If  we  were  to  give  this 
$100  million,  do  yon  not.  lielieve  that  we  should  no  longer  be  tne  coun- 
try to  alisorb  any  temporary  deficits  of  the  United  Xations?  Would  it 
not  be  in  order  for  someone  else  or  myself  to  propose  an  amendment  to 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  contingency  fund 
of  the  President  for  further  temporary  loans  to  the  United  Nations? 

Let  someone  else  be  the  banker,  if  we  meet  50  percent  of  the  present 
obligations  accruing  out  of  the  bond  indebtedness  that  has  been  raised. 

Mr.  Plimpton.  First,  Mr.  Congressman,  if  I may  say  one  thing. 
We  are  not  giving  this  money.  This  money  is  being  lent.  We  firmly 
expect  it  will  come  back. 

Again  I think  the  point  of  view  you  have  in  mind  is  definitely  a 
constructive  and  a sensible  one.  I would  think,  however,  that  it  would 
not  be  too  helpful  to  make  inflexible  the  position  of  the  United  States. 

I am  sure  tnat  all  of  as  are  convinced  that  the  United  States  should 
not  be  regarded  as  the  ever-flowing  source  of  funds  every  time  there 
is  an  emergency. 

Mr.  Barry.  I think  we  would  be  more  highly  respected,  sir,  if  we 
let  it  be  known,  at  the  time  we  do  this  thing,  that  we  no  longer  are 
the  banker  for  the  shortage  of  funds  tiuit  the  U.N.  may  have  in  the 
future,  because,  as  has  been  so  eloquently  stated  by  other  members  of 
the  committee,  the  United  Stares  is  weary  of  being  taken  for  granted. 

This  would  lie  one  generous  way  of  saying  no,  so  far  as  the  future 
is  concerned.  This  would  l>e  the  t ime  to  do  it,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Plimpton.  Again,  sir.  I really  think  that  it  would  lie  question- 
able wisdom  to  put  U.S.  policy  in  a strait  jacket.  I think  that  policy 
principles  wp  ought  t<  have  and  do  have.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  to 
constrict  our  discreti  >u  without  knowing  the  facts  that  are  going  to 
come  up  would  le  a little  hit  doubtful. 
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Chairman  Morgan.  The  gentleman’s  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  O’Hara. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  if  I may  be  permitted  this  observation.  I never 
did  like  rigged  juries  and  boards  of  arbiters.  1 would  like  you  to  make 
it  costal  clear  that  it  is  not  the  thought  of  the  administration,  nor  the 
policy  of  this  Government,  to  buy  with  our  aid  in  their  development 
the  independence  of  the  representatives  from  these  new  nations  to  the 
United  Nations.  Do  I make  myself  clear  t 

Mr.  Plimpton.  Yes,  Mr.  Congressman.  I go  along  100  percent  with 
that.  Certainly  we  do  not  and  mould  not  in  my  mind  try  to  purchase 
with  aid  nor  impinge  on  the  independence  and  on  the  self-determina- 
tion of  other  countries.  I quite  agree. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  I appreciate,  Mr.  Ambassador,  these  hearings  will  be 
read  not  only  in  our  own  country  but  other  countries.  I wouldn’t 
want  anyone  to  get  the  idea  from  some  of  the  questions  asked  that  it 
is  the  policy  of  our  Government  to  give  aid,  ana  in  return  for  the  giv- 
ing of  that  aid  to  expect  countries  always  to  vote  at  our  command. 
Am  I correct  in  that,  sir  f 

Mr.  Plimpton.  Yes,  sir;  quite  correct. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Mention  has  been  made  of  countries  voting  in  bloc. 
I have  talked  to  many  African  leaders.  I think  their  thinking  is  much 
along  our  democratic  way  of  thinking.  But  they  do  not  want  to  be 
members  of  a bloc  subject  to  the  dictates  of  anyone,  whether  it  is  our 
bloc  or  the  other  bloc. 

Have  you  any  comment  to  make  on  that,  sir? 

Mr.  Plimpton.  I certainly  want  to  make  the  comment  that  that  is  a 
very  accurate  observation  on  your  part  and  I agree  with  it  entirely. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Let  us  get  to  Africa.  How  many  African  nations  have 
already  pledged  their  support  to  the  United  Nations  bond  purchase? 
The  names  of  the  countries  who  have  already  purchased  or  pledged 
their  contributions? 

Mr.  Plimpton.  Two  nations,  the  Sudan  and  the  Togo,  have  already 
bought  bonds.  Five  others 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Let  me  stop  you  a moment  there.  How  long  have  they 
had  their  independence? 

Mr.  Plimpton.  I would  think  the  Sudan  must  be  about  5 years. 
Togo  about  2 years. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Here  is  a nation  that  has  had  its  liberty  for  2 years. 
It  can’t  be  in  too  prosperous  a condition  and  it  has  already  purchased 
bonds,  is  that  right?  And  the  Sudan,  with  independence  slightly 
longer,  has  made  itspurchase. 

Mr.  Plimpton.  Yes. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Now,  will  you  proceed? 

Mr.  Plimpton.  Five  other  nations  have  publicly  announced  pledges 
of  a total  of  $1,885,000.  Ethiopia,  which  of  course  has  been  independ- 
ent for  quite  a long  while;  Liberia?  whose  independence  goes  back  to 
President  Monroe,  if  I n not  mistaken;  Nigeria,  which  is  brand- 
new;  sierra  Leone,  which  is  hardly  out  of  the  cradle,  symbolically 
speaking;  Tunisia,  which  is  maybe  2 or  3 years  old.  Those  five  have, 
as  I say,  agreed  to  buy  $1,885,000.  Nigeria,  a million  dollars  worth. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Ambassador. 

You  would  find  in  that  a significance;  would  you  not? 
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Mr.  Plimpton.  Yes,  sir;  a significance  that  these  African  countries 
are  aware  of  their  responsibility,  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
Nations  means  something  to  them,  and  they  are  willing  to  back  it  up 
with  money. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Ambassador 

Mr.  Plimpton.  I just  wanted  to  call  your  attention  to  what  my 
associate  points  out.  that,  namely,  Liberia  has  bought  2V&  times  as 
many  bonds  as  its  theoretical  assessment  percentage  would  indicate; 
Ethiopia,  twice;  Nigeria,  2%  times;  ana  Tunisia,  almost  5 times 
as  many  bonds  as  they  would  nave  if  they  just  followed  the  ordinary 
assessment  percentage. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Instead  of  pointing  to  the  fact  that  Bussia  has  bought 
no  bonds,  and  the  countries  alined  with  Bussia  have  bought  no  bonds, 
we  get  more  to  the  point,  do  we  not,  by  placing  emphasis  on  the  fact 
that  these  new  emerging  nations  in  Africa  have  purchased  and  quite 
a number  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Plimpton.  Yes,  sir;  I think  it  is  a very  hopeful  sign  and  one 
that  should  be  emphasized. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Mr.  Ambassador,  as  I see  it,  you  have  exhausted  every 
other  possible  means  of  financing.  Unless  we  raise  this  money  the 
United  Nations  is  in  great  danger,  probably  of  being  put  out  of 
business;  am  I right  in  that? 

Mr.  Plimpton.  It  is  certainly  in  great  danger;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Then  the  question  that  I have  to  resolve  in  my  mind, 
and  I think  it  is  pretty  well  understood  by  the  American  people,  when 
we  are  voting  billions  of  dollars  for  military  purposes  will  we  hesitate 
in  contributing  $100  million  to  keep  intact  the  only  bridge  to  peace 
that  we  have  ? Am  I too  much  simplifying  it  ? 

Mr.  Pumpton.  No,  sir. 

I would  point  out  we  are  lending  it  and  not  giving  it.  I think  this 
is  like  many  things  in  life,  Mr.  Congressman.  You  are  presented 
with  alternative  A.  You  look  at  it  and  there  are  things  you  don’t 
like  about  it  and  you  wish  it  were  a little  different.  And  then  you 
look  at  alternative  B,  which  is  what  happens  if  you  don’t  do  alterna- 
tive A. 

When  you  have  had  a good  hard  look  at  alternative  B,  I think  what 
one  tends  to  do  is  choose  alternative  A. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Mr.  Ambassador,  I couldn’t  go  home  after  this  Con- 
gress adjourns,  asking  my  constituents  to  return  me  to  the  88th  Con- 
gress, and  say  to  them,  “I  voted  for  billions  of  dollars  for  the  military 
and  I didn’t  vote  for  $100  million  to  keep  alive  the  last  best  hope  of 
peace  that  we  have.” 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Ambassador.  It  has  been  heartening  to  have  you 
here. 

Mr.  Pumpton.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Whalley.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  much  the 
United  States  has  contributed  over  and  above  its  regular  assessment 
since  the  time  that  the  United  Nations  was  organized.  I don’t  know 
if  you  have  that  figure  or  not.  If  you  don’t  have,  perhaps  you  could 
give  it  to  the  committee. 
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Mr.  Plimpton.  I think  we  will  have  to  supply  that  figure.  It  is 
all  in  the  documents.  But  it  would  be  a question  of  pulling  them  to- 
gether and  doing  a little  addition. 

(The  information  is  as  follows :) 

Voluntary  contribution*  by  the  United  State * to  special  program*  of  the  United 
Nation*  and  the  specialized  agencies,  calendar  year*  1946-dt 

[In  thousands  of  dollars! 


United  Nation*  Emergency  Force ’$23,932 

United  Nations  Operation  in  the  Congo,  military * 40, 924 

United  Nations  Operation  in  the  Congo,  economic 98, 272 

United  Nations  Children’s  Fund * 192, 231 

United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization, 

Special  Programs 4 3, 800 

United  Nations  Expanded  Technical  Assistance  Program 171, 450 

United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 7, 505 

United  Nations  Hungarian  Refugee  Program 6, 225 

United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency 92, 903 

United  Nations  Refugee  Fund 5, 338 

United  Nations  Relief  for  Palestine  Refugees 16,  OOO 

United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in 

the  Near  East 288, 668 

United  Nations  Special  Fund 71, 015 

World  Health  Organization,  special  programs  for  community  water 
supply,  malaria  eradication,  and  medical  research 20, 176 


Total,  1946-62,  inclusive 1,039,433 


1 Includes  airlift  of  $1,192,000  not  charged  to  the  United  Nations. 

* Includes  airlift  of  $10,318,000  not  charged  to  the  United  Nations. 

■In  addition.  In  1961  the  United  States  donated  7K ,000,000  pounds  of  dried  skim  milk. 

4 Includes  $1,000,000  tor  UNESCO  educational  aid  to  Africa  and  $2,890,000  for  preserva- 
tion of  Nubian  monuments. 

Mr.  Whalley.  The  second  question  is,  Does  the  United  Nations 
operate  at  all  in  Laos  ? 

Mr.  Plimpton.  My  understanding,  sir,  is  that  there  was  a United 
Nations  special  representative  there  as  just  what  I think  is  called  a 
presence  of  the  United  Nations.  I don’t  think  he  ever  fulfilled  any 
active  function. 

The  peacekeeping  functions,  such  as  they  have  there,  have  been  in 
the  hands  of  an  International  Control  Commission  composed  of 
Canada,  Poland,  and  India. 

Mr.  Whalley.  Why  wouldn’t  the  United  Nations  handle  an  affair 
like  Laos?  Would  it  be  too  big  ar.d  too  expensive,  or  was  the  decision 
made  that  the  United  States  would  handle  it  alone? 

Mr.  Plimpton.  I think  that  our  Government  felt  that  it  could 
better  be  handled  by  the  United  States  itself,  so  to  speak,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Geneva  agreements. 

There  is  quite  a lot  of  background  here.  The  thing  hasn’t  been  in 
the  United  Nations  I think  for  quite  a good  many  years.  The  United 
Nations  has  just  never  voluntarily  got  into  it,  anil  no  one  has  asked  it 
to  get  in. 

As  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  it  was  handled  in  another 
way.  . 

Mr.  Whalley.  I think  the  general  feeling  of  this  committee  is  the 
fact  that  the  rest  of  the  United  Nations  takes  the  United  States  for 
granted,  feeling  that  they  want  to  have  the  benefits  of  the  U.N.  with- 
out paying  or  accepting  tne  responsibility. 
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Isn’t  there  some  way  that  better  United  Nations  public  relations 
could  be  had  to  sell  their  members  on  the  idea  that  it  would  be  better 
to  work  with  the  United  Nations  at  a much  smaller  cost  than  by  each 
nation  going  it  alone? 

I think  everyone  realizes  the  United  Nations  is  very  important,  we 
can’t  let  it  go  down,  but  seemingly  there  should  be  some  way  that  the 
other  nations  could  be  sold  the  idea  that  they  should  accept  their 
responsibility,  because  the  United  States  too  readily  pays  the  money 
over. 

Mr.  Plimpton.  May  I again  point  out  that  I think  one  does  have 
to  make  a distinction  between  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  U.N. 
where  there  are  no  substantial — no  real  difficulty  about  countries 
paying  their  share. 

When  it  comes  to  these  operations,  the  Gaza  strip,  the  real  trouble 
comes  from  the  Communists.  Sixty  percent,  as  I remember,  of  the 
defaults — I have  the  figures  here,  just  a moment.  Fifty-eight,  percent 
of  the  arrearages  of  the  U.N.,  as  of  May  31, 1958,  were  from  the  Com- 
munists. That  is  where  the  real  trouble  is.  Sixty -eight  of  the  arrear- 
ages on  the  Gaza  strip  are  Communist.  Fifty-one  percent  of  the 
Congo. 

In  the  case  of  the  Gaza  strip,  almost  all  of  it — well,  as  I say,  68  per- 
cent is  Communist. 

There  are  other  states  that  for  financial  reasons  are  in  trouble,  in 
default. 

As  indicated  on  the  table  on  page  10,  Nationalist  China,  for  exam- 
ple, is  heavily  in  default,  not  through  any  lack,  I am  sure,  of  good  will 
or  interest,  but  simply  on  account  of  financial  problems. 

So,  when  one  analyzes  the  actual  arrearages,  one  sees  first  that  there 
are  virtually  none  on  the  regular  budget.  Out  of  a total  of  $6  million, 
$3  million  is  our  good  friend  Nationalist  China,  where  there  is  no  lack 
of  support,  but  good  will  and  every  good  intention  in  the  world. 

When  it  comes  to  the  Gaza  strip,  it  is  the  Communist  refusal  because 
they  just  didn’t  like  the  policy. 

In  the  case  of  the  Congo,  again  it  is  51  percent  Communist,  and  the — 
well,  a lot  of  it  is  France,  which  just  thought  that  wasn’t  the  kind  of 
thing  that  ought  to  be  done. 

When  the  advisory  opinion  comes  down,  as  we  hope  it  will  favor- 
ably, one  would  hope  very  much,  for  example,  that  France  would 
say  “This  is  our  legal  obligation,”  and  would  pay  up. 

One  has  to  analyze  it  a little  bit,  Mr.  Congressman.  You  just  can’t 
sav  there  are  a lot  of  countries  that  aren’t  supporting  the  U.N.  and 
relying  on  the  United  States  to  do  it.  It  just  isn’t  quite  that  way. 
You  have  to  be  specific  about  it. 

Mr.  Hats.  I might  tell  you  that  your  own  table  that  you  furnished 
us  showed  that  there  are  30  nations  in  arrears  in  the  regular  budget 

Mr.WHALLEr.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr. Hays  (presiding).  Mr. McDowell. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  I am  sure  that  you  realize  now  by  the  deep  search- 
ing questions  that  the  members  of  this  committee  have  had  that  it  is 
the  committee  desire  to  be  fully  informed  on  this  important  problem. 

I am  not  going  to  say  this  has  resolved  into  more  or  less  an  inquest 
on  the  subject  of  the  United  Nations,  but  I do  think  it  reflects  per- 
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haps  a great  deal  of  public  feeling  today,  the  questions  in  the  mind  of 
that  public  in  this  country  of  some  of  the  adverse  decisions  of  the 
United  Nations  as  they  affect  our  own  foreign  policy. 

I think  it  reflects  a lack  of  appreciation  of  the  changing  conditions 
in  the  world  today.  If  the  United  Nations  fails,  it  wifi  fail  because,  I 
think,  of  the  direct  intent  and  the  great  desire  of  the  Soviet  bloc  coun- 
tries to  cause  it  to  fail,  because  of  lack  of  financial  support  in  the 
peacekeeping  machinery  of  the  United  Nations  in  Palestine  and  the 
Congo. 

In  my  opinion,  if  the  United  Nations  fails  the  problem  of  the  new 
nations  will  still  be  with  us,  their  desire  to  keep  their  independence 
and  freedom,  but  we  would  nave  the  formation  of  perhaps  three  sep- 
arate international  organizations : the  neutral  nations,  the  Soviet  bloc 
nations,  and  what  we  could  wrestle  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  United 
Nations. 

So  I don’t  think  we  have  any  prospect  for  any  solution  of  this 
problem  of  financial  support  by  not  facing  the  facts  that  the  United 
Nations  problems  are  not  going  to  go  away  because  they  don’t  always 
vote  in  our  favor  as  they  did  at  one  time. 

My  question  is,  Is -there  any  policy  in  the  United  Nations  as  to  the 
final  reimbursement  of  the  peacekeeping  costs  of  the  Palestine  and 
Congo  operations,  once  the  international  military  forces  might  be 
withdrawn  because  they  decided  the  security  had  been  established  in 
these  areas,  and  that  they  were  no  longer  needed? 

The  cost  may  be  great,  running  into  hundreds  of  millions.  Is  there 
any  policy  of  reimbursement  to  the  United  Nations  of  any  part  of 
this  cost? 

Mr.  Plimpton.  First,  if  I may,  Congressman,  comment  on  one  of 
your  prior  remarks.  You  spoke  of  adverse  decisions  by  the  U.N. 
against  the  United  States. 

Mr.  McDowell.  As  some  people  view  these  decisions. 

Mr.  Plimpton.  Myself,  I can’t  think  of  any  outside  of  the 

Mr.  McDowell.  I think  there  are  some  who  take  the  position  that 
any  U.N.  decision  that  does  not  support  our  position  is  therefore 
against  us,  and  should  not  be  tolerated. 

Mr.  Plimpton.  There  have  been  very  few  of  those,  sir,  even  on 
minor  matters.  I realize — I want  to  go  on  to  the  reimbursement. 

I know  of  no  program  for  the  United  Nations  to  try  to  get  back 
any  of  the  amount  that  it  spent  to  keep  the  peace. 

The  Arab  States,  for  example,  I am  sure  would  claim  and  have 
claimed  that  the  entire  expenses  of  the  Gaza  strip  should  be  paid  by 
Great  Britain,  France,  ana  Israel,  because,  say  the  Arab  States,  they 
are  the  ones  who  invaded  Egypt  and  they  should  pay  it.  That  view  is 
not  shared  by  those  countries. 

I would  doubt  whether,  if  peace  ever  does  arrive  in  the  Gaza  strip, 
the  United  Nations  would  try  to  retroactively  collect  from  Great 
Britain,  Israel,  and  France. 

Money  spent  to  keep  the  peace  I think  is  spent.  I don’t  myself  see 
much  chance  of  reimbursement. 

Some  of  the  African  States  have  claimed  that  Belgium  ought  to 

Say  for  the  entire  peacekeeping  operation  in  the  Congo.  But  Belgium 
oesn’t  happen  to  agree. 

I think  one  has  to  face  the  fact  that  this  is  money  spent  to  keep  the 
peace  and  that  is  gone.  Hopefully,  peace  hasn’t. 
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Mr.  McDowell.  Has  there  ever  been  any  consideration  given  to 
the  sale  of  the  United  Nations  bonds  to  private  world  financial  institu- 
tions rather  than  to  countries  ? 

Mr.  Plimpton.  The  bond  resolution  permits  the  offering  of  the 
bonds  to  nonprofit  organizations.  But  so  far,  at  least,  the  intention 
has  been  to  offer  these  loans,  offer  these  bonds,  only  to  governments. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Is  there  any  basic  reasoning  behind  that  decision! 
Is  there  reason,  for  instance,  why  some  of  our  nonprofit  foundations 
could  not  buy  United  Nations  bonds  ? 

Mr.  Plimpton.  This  is  only  just  a personal  observation.  Congress- 
man. It  would  seem  to  me  it  was  more  in  the  nature  of  a governmental 
responsibility.  I certainly  see  no  objection  to  a foundation,  either  a 
foreign  or  American  one,  but  there  is  a feeling  that  most  of  the  founda- 
tions that  would  come  forward  would  be  American,  which  would  mean 
more  American  participation. 

Our  own  Treasury  Department  felt  this  should  be  done  only,  so 
to  speak,  as  a last  resort.  It  is  really  a governmental  responsibility. 

Mr.  McDowell.  In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  closing  remarks  of  my  colleague,  Mr.  O’Hara,  in  liis 
statement,  and  I too  would  hope,  it  would  be  possible,  since  a serious 
suggestion  has  been  made  in  this  connection  by  a former  President,  I 
would  hope,  too,  it  might  be  possible  for  us  to  find  ways  and  means 
to  reduce  our  defense  budget,  although  I doubt  it. 

Even  if  we  could  do  it  in  the  spirit*  of  reducing  this  budget  an- 
nually, through  appropriations,  it  would  be  better  if  an  infinitesimal 
part  of  the  savings  that  could  be  made  there  could  be  used  in  helping 
finance  the  United  Nations  and  the  peacekeeping  operations. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hats  (presiding).  Mrs.  Church. 

Mrs.  Church.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

My  welcome  is  stronger  perhaps  than  that  of  any  other  member  of 
the  committee  except  Mr.  Burleson,  who  also  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  with  you  at  the  U.N.  I fully  appreciate  your  contribution 
there. 

I would  certainly  take  no  issue  with  either  Mr.  O’Hara  or  my  <rood 
colleague  on  his  right,  but  I am  inclined  to  think  that  this  problem 
can  be  approached  not  only  as  a choice  between  A and  B,  but  rather 
on  the  need  to  see  if  there  could  be  found  a plan  C,  D,  or  E,  which 
would  better  meet  the  issue. 

I hardly  think  that  there  is  any  member  of  this  committee  who 
would  be  willing  to  see  the  United  Nations  go  under;  nor  do  I think 
that  the  United  Nations  actually  would  “go  under,”  if  this  bond  issue 
did  not  pass. 

I would  like  to  ask  one  or  two  specific  questions,  if  I may.  In  the 
first  place,  when  I went  up  to  the  United  Nations  in  November  and 
first  talked  over  this  problem,  I was  told  that  the  United  Nations 
would  be  bankrupt  by  December  31.  I would  Like  to  ask  on  what  the 
United  Nations  has  been  living  during  the  last  6 months? 

Mr.  Plimpton.  I think,  Mrs.  Church,  I may  say  it  was  a great 
pleasure  for  the  U.S.  delegation  to  have  you  ana  Mr.  Burleson  as  col- 
leagues in  New  York  last  fall.  It  was  of  great  assistance  to  the 
delegation.  If  I may  say  so,  the  two  congressional  Members  per- 
formed splendidly. 
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1 think  one  has  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  United  Nations  ob- 
ligations, especially  the  obligations  in  connection  with,  for  example, 
the  Congo. 

If  the  United  Nations  operation  in  Leopoldville  orders  a ton  of 
freight  sent  by  air,  we  will  say,  to  Stanleyville,  they  get,  I don’t  know, 
Sabena  to  take  the  ton  of  freight.  They  ask  the  U.S.  Air  Force  to  do 
it,  is  a better  example. 

The  United  Nations  will  put  down  as  an  obligation  immediately 
$10,000.  That  appears  in  these  figures  as  an  obligation  of  $10,000. 
Of  course,  actually,  the  U.S.  Air  Force  doesn’t  get  around  to  figuring 
out  what  the  cost  of  that  ton  of  airlift  is  for  several  months. 

The  bill  may  rot  get  presented  to  the  United  Nations  maybe  for 
7, 8. 9, 10  months.  » 

When  it  gets  to  the  United  Nations,  the  United  Nations  audits  it 
and  says  “Look  here,  we  didn’t  finally  send  a ton.  We  only  sent  so 
much.  Ton  shouldn’t  charge  $10,000.”  And  there  is  a negotiation 
over  it. 

The  result  is;  although  it  looks  on  the  December  81  balance  sheet 
as  though  the  United  Nations  owed  $10,000,  that  the  U.N.  may  end 
up  by  not  paying  more  than  $7,000.  And  it  may  pay  10  months  after. 

Mrs.  Church.  I would  like  to  ask,  Mr.  Ambassador,  whether  it  is 
true  that  we  are  still  “borrowing  from  Peter  to  pay  Paul,”  so  to  speak, 
that  we  are  using  the  privilege  given  of  interchange  of  funds  to  pay 
-for  some  of  these  operations  out  of  regular  designations  and  appro- 
priations! 

Mr.  Puicfton.  I think  not.  The  wily  borrowing  has  been  from 
the — there  was  a short-term  borrowing  from  the  special  fund  which 
was  repaid  about  2 weeks  later. 

Yes ; the  special  borrowings — there  were  borrowings  from  the  special 
fund  which  were  repaid  from  time  to  time.  There  was  a very  brief 
borrowing  from  the  Children’s  Fund,  which  was  repaid  fairly 
promptly. 

The  only  outstanding  borrowings  at  the  moment,  I think,  are  from 
the  working  capital  furnL  which  really  isn’t  a borrowing.  That  is 
what  the  working  capital  fund  is  for.  You  use  it  up. 

So  that  so  far  as  I know,  there  is  no  borrowing  at  the  moment  from 
the  funds  which  shouldn’t  be  borrowed  from. 

Mrs.  Church.  I am  trying  to  connect  up  my  question  today,  with 
the  question  which  I asked  of  Ambassador  Stevenson,  calling  attention 
at  that  time  to  the  provision,  mandatory  as  it  seems  to  us,  in  the  Senate 
bill  whereby  the  repayment  and  interest  amount  that  was  due  us  would 
be  taken  out  of  our  future  annual  assessments. 

I asked  the  Ambassador  whether  or  not  the  United  Nations  would 
be  forced  to  consider  that  as  mandatory.  The  reason  I asked  that  w as 
because  I know  of  the  U.N.  provision  for  great  transferability  of  its 
funds. 

I have  been  concerned  because  they  already  have  exercised  such 
latitude  in  borrowing  the  moneys  turned  in  as  part  of  our  assessment 
for  purposes  other  than  as  specified  in  our  own  appropriation  or  au- 
thorization acts. 

This  has  perhaps  been  made  easier  recently,  since  we  appropriate 
now  lump  sums  to  cover  a contribution  to  the  various  agencies.  1 
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Some  of  those  payments  are  permitted  as  voluntary  contributions 
from  the  contingency  fund.  I reel  concern  for  those  agencies  which 
some  of  us  particularly  favor  and  which  are  doing  such  a tremendously 
successful  piece  of  work  in  the  world.  I want  to  make  sure  that  the 
operation  of  the  Senate  stipulation  will  not  cause  further  borrowing 
from  these  funds. 

I am  also  concerned  lest  in  preparing  to  repay  all  of  these  amounts 
of  the  loan,  principal  and  interest,  out  of  the  regular  operating  funda 
the  U.N.  may  be  forced  to  cut  down  the  best  parts  of  its  world 


program. 

Mr.  Plimpton.  I think  first,  Madam  Congresswoman,  it  should 
be  pointed  out — I think  you  are  referring  to  the  Children’s  Fund 

Mrs.  Church.  And  FAO,  WHO. 

Mr.  Plimpton.  Those  are  separate  budgets.  They  are  not  involved 
in  the  U.N.  finances  as  such  at  all.  Contributions  by  the  United 
States  to  the  Children’s  Fund  go  to  the  Children’s  Fund  and  cannot 
be  used  for  anything  else. 

Mrs.  Church.  We  have’ 
in  order  to  make  up  iirileficits  of  payment  ol 
nations.  Do  you  titink  of  that  the  United  Natioi 
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Mrs.  Church.  If  my  questions  indicate  some  confusion  on  my  part, 
it  is  because  there  is  confusion  in  the  whole  question  of  United  Na- 
tions financing.  As  regards  the  bond  issue,  as  perhaps  you  gathered 
from  my  question  the  other  day,  I would  peisonally  wish  very  much, 
since  we  are  coming  so  close  to  the  date  of  the  World  Court  decision, 
that  we  might  wait  until  we  know  what  that  decision  is  going  to  be. 

As  one  of  the  Members  said  yesterday  on  the  floor,  we  are  more 
or  less  acting  on  prophecy  rather  than  fact. 

It  would  be  better  to  have  a new  plan  not  contingent  on  what  may 
happen  or  not  but  what  has  happened. 
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As  regards  the  bond  issuer  whatever  statement  is  being  made  that 
this  is  not  establishing  a precedent  cannot  be  regarded  as  more  than 
wishful  thinking. 

When  an  act  is  performed,  no  matter  what  words  are  put  in  the 
report,  it  does  mark  the  first  step  on  which  precedent  is  established. 

I cannot  express  too  strongly  my  feeling  that  the  tune  is  long 
overdue  in  the  United  Nations  when  it  must  set  its  financial  house  in 
order. 

I am  not  sure  that  -this  “blood  transfusion”  is  necessarily  the  best 
way  to  meet  the  present  need  for  drastic  financial  reappraisal  and 
revision  of  United  Natiqps  finances. 

May  I express  again  my  meat  pleasure  at  seeing  you  here. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Murpny. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  do  1 understand  correctly  that  the  payment  of  the 
bonds,  namely,  the  principal  and  interest,  would  be  made  on  the  same 
basis  in  the  regular  budget  as  the  loan  the  United  States  made  of 
$65  million  for  the  construction  of  the  buildings  of  the  U.N.,  which  is 
now  being  paid  for  from  the  regular  budget,  and  would  the  payments 
be  on  the  same  ratio  ? . 

Mr.  Plimpton.  Exactly  the  same  treatment ; yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Murphy.  One  other  question.  You  were  speaking  of  the  52 
Afro- Asian  nations  that  are  members  of  the  U.N  There  now  are  two- 
powerful  blocs  on  the  continent  of  Africa,  the  Casablanca  group  and 
the  UAM,  the  African  Malagasy  Union.  Generally  speaking,  how  do 
these  two  groups  vote  in  reference  to  the  U-S.  position  at  the  U.N.  ? 

Mr.  Plimpton.  Speaking  very  generally,  the  Casablanca  powers 
tend  to  be  very,  very,  very  neutralist  in  the  sense  that  they — well,  they 
tend  to  veer  somewhat  on  the  Soviet  Union  side  of  neutralist. 

The  UAM  group,  on  the  other  hand,  although  it  in  a sense  is 
neutralist,  tends  to  veer  quite  strongly  on  the  U.S.  side  of  neutralism. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Do  they  follow  the  French  position  ? 

Mr.  Plimpton.  Very  much ; yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  we  seem  to  go  round  and  round  on  this  one  par- 
ticular point.  Perhaps  it  might  be  well  for  the  record  to  contain  it 
once  more,  that  the  World  Court  decision,  the  declaratory  judgment 
that  we  seek,  affects  arrearages  only.  The  bonds  are  necessary  for  the 
continuation  of  the  U.N.  operation  in  the  future. 

Is  it  not  true  that  these  matters  are  two  matters  related  to  each 
other,  yes,  but  independent  of  each  other  ? 

Mr.  Plimpton.  Completely  independent. 

Mr.  Chaybs.  Could  I add  also  just  to  keep  the  whole  story  straight 
that  the  World  Court  opinion,  however  it  comes  out,  will  not  affect  the 
validity  of  the  bonds  any  more  than  it  will  affect  the  need  for  the 
money.  The  bonds  will  be  valid  whatever  the  World  Court  decides. 

Mr. . Gallagher.  I think  that  is  an  excellent  point  to  put  in  the 
record  at  this  time,  because  there  are  some  who  favor  the  United 
Nations  who  have  some  reason  to  feel  that  we  should  postpone  meeting 
this  problem  until  such  & decision  is  made. 
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The  World  Court  is  not  noted  for  the  expedition  with  which  it  hands 
down  its  decisions,  therefore  in  any  event  we  are  required  to  meet  the 
problem  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  would  the  failure  of  the  bond  proposal,  if  Con- 
gress did  not  approve  of  it,  leave  the  United  Nations  with  any  alter- 
native other  than  bankruptcy  and  dissolution,  or  with  the  United 
States  having  to  finance  by  contribution  and  therefore  deprive  some  of 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations  of  their  desire  to  share  in  the  bur- 
den of  financing,  which  can  only  be  done  by  the  bond  mechanism! 
Are  there  any  other  C,  D,  or  E alternatives  available  as  suggested  by  a 
member  of  the  committee? 


Mr.  Plimpton.  I don’t  see  any,  Mr.  Congressman. 

Perhaps  as  a footnote  1 suppose  one  could  hist  call  a complete  halt 
to  the  Congo  and  the  Gaza  strip  operations?  That  would  just  save 
money  from  now  on.  It  wouldn’t  take  care  of  the  present  obligations. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Would  not  the  calling  of  a halt  of  the  Congo  and 
Gaza  strip  operations  be  serving-notice  that  the  United  Na- 

tions will  no  longerbem  a position  to  take  onthri  sort  of  obligations 
which  are  really .peacekeeping  operations?  x. 
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cause it  hae  had  the  effectpf'keeping  the  Bovie^Union  om  of  central 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Is  itnot-truejh^the  sideof  freedom;  the  side  that 
we  champion,  b^s  been  well  servecTBy  the  United  Nations? 

Mr.  PijmptonNI  think  it  definitely  has;  yes,  sipr  It  has  preserved 
freedom  and  independence,  especially  for  Umi^Mfcountnes. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Is  ndt-tha^  ref  usal  oLtbg'admission  of  Red  China, 
the  stabilization  in  the  Congo,  and  thedefeat  of  the  troika  proposal  all 
victories  for  the  cause  of  freedom?  Are  they  not  extremely  adverse 
to  the  Communist  cause? 

Mr.  Plimpton.  They  are  extremely  adverse  to  the  Communist  cause 
and  extremely  favorable  to  the  cause  of  freedom  for  which  we  stand. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Is  this  not  a time  when  these  very  accomplish-’ 
ments  have  in  reality  well  served  our  national  interest? 

Mr.  Plimpton.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Gallagher.  Thank  you. 

I have  no  further  questions. 

Mr.  Judd.  Leave  tnis  off  the  record. 
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Chairman  Morgan.  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Chairman  Morgan.  On  the  record. 

Mr.  Judd.  What  do  you  think  of  a proposal  made  by  a lady  in  my 
district,  which  I have  discussed  with  the  executive  branch,  to  have 
the  U.N.  issue  something  like  our  war  savings  bonds,  but  call  them 
peace  savings  bonds,  in  various  denominations ; or  even  savings  stamps 
to  build  up  until  a person  had  enough  to  get  a $25  peace  savings  bond. 
She  is  active  in  churchwork,  has  a wide  acquaintance  throughout  the 
country,  and  she  is  convinced  there  would  be  millions  of  dollars  come 
in  from  rank-and-file  people  who  would  take  delight  in  contributing 
$25,  $50,  or  $100  for  peace  bonds  to  help  keep  tne  United  Nations 
going  and  assure  better  hopes  for  their  children’s  survival,  and  so 
forth.  This  must  have  been  discussed  in  the  Government.  Has  a 
position  been  taken  on  it? 

Mr.  Plimpton.  My  understanding  is  that  our  Treasury  Department 
didn’t  like  the  idea  of  direct  sales  of  bonds  by  the  U.N.  to  citizens. 
And  so  far  as  the  U.N.  itself  is  concerned,  there  may  have  been  some 
reluctance  to  get  into  the  kind  of  operation  that  would  be  involved 
there. 


Mr*  Judd.  I realize  that.  I do  not  suggest  that  as  a substitute  for 
this,  but  as  a supplement  to  it. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Would  you  yield  f 

Mr.  Judd.  Yes. 

Chairman  Morgan.  A Member  of  Congress  has  requested  to  appear 
before  the  committee  and  testify  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Judd.  I don’t  think  it  ought  to  be  just  cavalierly  waved  aside. 
I know  governmental  agencies  don’t  like  to  bother  with  individuals— 
and  I suppose  the  U.N.  is  the  same.  But  it  has  real  merit,  not  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  money  received,  but  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  greater  feeling  of  participation  that  would  result.  In  politics, 
if  you  get  somebody  to  give  a dollar  for  your  campaign,  you  know 
he  will  vote  for  you  and  talk  for  you.  He  has  an  investment  in  you. 

I think  people  would  like  to  feel  closer  to  the  U.N.  than  they  do. 
This  would  give  them  a personal  stake  in  its  success,  and  a sense  of 
usefulness  in  being  able  to  contribute  directly  toward  its  work.  I 
think  there  is  more  merit  in  the  idea  than  might  seem  to  be  the  case 
at  first  glance. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I would  like  to  concur  with  the  gentleman.  I have 
a bill  introduced  to  this  effect. 

Mr.  Judd.  You  have? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Yes. 

Mr.  Plimpton.  I think  it  is  worth  serious  consideration.  I would 
like  to  correct  one  impression  which  Congressman  Hays  had.  I don’t 
remember  the  figure  that  he  used.  But  he  said  that  there  were,  I think 
he  said  there  were  60,  or  something  like  that,  nations  in  arrears  on  their 
regular  budget.  I think  he 

Mr.  Hefner.  Thirty. 

Mr.  Judd.  It  is  on  pages  12  and  13.  There  are  30  in  arrears  on  their 
regular  budget. 

Mr.  Plimpton.  Yes.  I want  to  comment  on  that.  He  is  quite 
correct.  There  are  30  as  shown  on  page6 12  and  13. 
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However,  I do  want  to  point  out  that  as  indicated  on  page  12  that 
92  percent  of  the  1961  budget  has  been  paid,  and  that  the  charter  gives 
what  is  sort  of  a 2-year  period  of  grace  in  the  payment  of  the  ordinary 
budget.  Like  a good  many  insureds,  some  of  the  governments  seem 
to  be  taking  advantage  of  that  period  of  grace. 

As  also  indicated  on  page  12,  once  you  get  back  of  1 year,  it  is 
99  percent  paid  up. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ambassador. 

The  committee  stands  adjourned  until  10  o’clock  Monday  morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  12: 40  pm.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to  reconvene 
at  10  am.,  Monday,  July  2, 1962.) 
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MONDAY,  JULY  2,  1962 

House  op  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

Washington^  D.C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  10  a.m.  in  room  G-3, 
U.S.  Capitol,  Hon.  Thomas  E.  Morgan  (chairman  of  the  committee) 
presiding. 

Chairman  Morgan.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

The  committee  meets  this  morning  to  continue  the  hearings  on 
S.  2768.  Our  witness  this  morning  is  the  Honorable  Harlan  Cleve- 
land, Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  International  Organization 
Affairs. 

With  Mr.  Cleveland  is  Mr.  Frank  Hefnef,  Director,  Office  of  In- 
ternational Administration  and  Mr.  Wilbur  H.  Ziehl,  Deputy  Director 
of  International  Administration. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I understand  you  have  no  prepared  statement. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HARLAN  CLEVELAND,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
OF  STATE  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  Cleveland.  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  I would  be  glad  to  address 
myself  to  three  or  four  of  the  main  questions  that  seem  to  be  emerg- 
ing as  recurring  questions  as  I review  the  record  of  these  hearings  so 
far,  if  you  think  that  would  be  helpful. 

Chairman  Morgan.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  questions  that  has  been 
asked  is  whether  it  is  possible  and  would  be  a good  idea  to  find  some 
way  of  charging  the  funds  for  the  U.N.  loan  to  the  contingency  part 
of  the  AID  appropriation  when  it  is  eventually  appropriated. 

As  far  as  legal  possibilities  are  concerned  this  is  probably  all  right 
though  the  President  has  previously  ruled  that  he  didn’t  want  to  use 
the  fund  for  anything  as  different  from  previous  practices  without 
a full  sorting  out  with  Congress. 

It  was  in  fact  used  four  times  for  the  Congo  operation  in  order 
to  get  that  operation  off  the  ground,  during  the  nrst  fiscal  year  of 
its  existence.  In  the  second  fiscal  year  of  the  Congo  operation,  as  you 
will  recall,  the  funds  were  made  available  in  the  ATP  bill  on  their 
own  account  and  in  the  State  Department  appropriation  for  the 
assessment  portion. 

Our  feeling  is  that  the  contingency  fund  should  be  used  only  for 
true  contingencies:  that  the  Congo  and  the  U.N.  Emergency  Force 
operations  are  all  too  predictable  in  costs  for  next  year  and  therefore 
specific  attention  should  be  given  to  it  in  this  form.  Moreover,  this 
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committee  has  cut  the  contingency  fund  in  the  AID  bill  to  $275 
million.  The  Senate  has  cut  it  to  $300  million  and  this  cut  is  so 
large  that  a further  bite  out  of  contingencies  would  really  make  it 
not  too  usable  for  real  contingencies  over  the  next  few  years. 

Secondly,  the  auestion  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  counterpart 
funds,  particularly  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  surplus  agriculture 
commodities  under  Public  Law  480,  could  be  used  instead  of  dollars 
for  the  purchase  of  U.N.  bonds.  The  main  reason  for  not  doing  this 
is  that  the  Secretary  General  requires  more  dollars  to  operate  his 
total  budget — regular  budget,  the  U.N.  Emergency  Force  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  and  the  Congo — than  we  make  available  in  our  various  con- 
tributions. Usually  tne  U.N.  spends  about  $55  in  dollars  out  of 
every  $100  equivalent  it  spends  all  over  the  world  because  its  head- 
quarters is  in  the  United  States  and  because  the  U.S.  airlift  is  a very 
big  part  of  the  cost  of  the  Congo  operation.  We  put  up  in  the  6- 
month  period  ending  just  last  week  just  over  $41  or  every  $100  put 
up  for  U.N.  expenses.  Therefore,  our  balance  of  payments  with  the 
United  Nations,  if  you  want  to  put  it  that  way,  is  favorable  to  the 
United  States  and,-  as  things  stand,  it  would  make  it  very  difficult 
for  the  Secretary  General  if  we  were  not  to  make  our  full  loan  in 
the  form  of  dollars. 

Thirdly,  the  question  has  been  raised,  would  it  be  useful  for  the 
committee  and  tne  House  to  wait  in  considering  the  legislation  before 
it  for  the  opinion  of  the  World  Court?  It  has  been  suggested  that  it 
might  be  useful  to  wait  since  it  isn’t  yet  known  how  the  Court  will 
rule  on  the  matter  of  the  obligatory  character  of  these  special  assess- 
ments for  peace  and  security  operations  of  the  United  Nations  in  the 
Congo  and  in  the  Middle  East. 

But  we  would  veiy  much  hope  that  your  action  would  not  be  further 
delayed  for  this  or  any  other  reason.  This  is  for  two  main  reasons. 
One,  the  United  Nations  does  need  this  money  starting  now.  Actu- 
ally, as  of  yesterday,  July  1,  no  other  source  of  income  is  available 
to  the  United  Nations  for  financing  the  ongoing  peace  and  security 
operations  in  the  Congo  and  the  Middle  East.  The  President  has 
placed  in  the  fiscal  year  1963  budget  no  provision  for  U.S.  contri- 
butions to  the  United  Nations  for  these  purposes  other  than  the  loan. 

Mr.  Murpht.  That  is  voluntary! 

Mr.  Cleveland.  That  is  neither  a voluntary  nor  an  assessed  con- 
tribution either.  There  is  nothing  in  the.  assessed  State  Department 
appropriation  or  in  the  AID  authorization  bill  for  these  purposes 
except  to  clean  up  some  past  debts  .for  which  there  is  a supplemental 
item  still  pending  in  the  appropriations  process. 

So  that  these  funds  are  urgently  needed  for  current  operations 
that  are  manifestly  in  the  UJS.  national  interest. 

For  to  close  down  the  peacemaking  operations  in  the  Middle  East 
and  the  Congo  would  create  such  confusion  and  such  a vacuum  o 
power  as  to  provide  an  excellent  opportunity  for  renewed  Sovie 
penetration.  They  fell  flat  on  their  face  the  first  two  or  three  tiraee 
around,  but  they  are  always  waiting  in  the  wings  for  another  chance 
This  would  give  them  another  chance.  Any  considerable  Soviet  pene- 
tration in  central  Africa  would  probably  lead  to  some  direct  involve 
ment  of  our  forces.  This  is  precisely  tne  great  power  oonfrontatioi 
in  the  central  part  of  Africa  which  the  U.N.  operation  makes  nnnec 
essary,  or  has  made  unnecessary  over  the  past  2 years. 
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The  other  main  reason  why  we  don’t  think  it  would  be  useful  to  wait 
for  the  World  Court  opinion  is  that  the  funds  are  needed  regardless 
of  how  the  Court  decision  conies  out.  If  the  World  Court  opinion  is 
favorable,  a drive  can  then  be  launched  on  that  basis  to  collect  the 
back  dues  from  the  countries  that  haven’t  yet  paid.  But  this  won't 
take  care  of  the  forward  expenses  of  the  U.N.  peace  and  security 
operations  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  Congo.  The  costs  of  those 
operations  would  not  be  covered,  even  if  every  penny  of  all  past  ar- 
rearages were  collected  immediately. 

Mr.  Murpiit.  Pardon  me.  Does  this  include  the  special  assessments 
for  the  peacekeeping  operation  besides  the  regular  budget  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Yes,  besides  the  regular  budget ; yes. 

The  point  is  that  arrearages  are  all  needed  to  pay  back  debts.  Even 
if  they  were  all  collected  tomorrow,  there  still  wouldn’t  be  funds  to 
pay  for  the  ongoing  operations  from  now  on,  beginning  with  this 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Murpht.  The  larger  amount  of  deficit  is  relative  to  the  special 
assessment  for  peacekeeping  operations ; is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  That  is  right. 

That  is  if  the  World  Court  opinion  is  favorable. 

If  the  World  Court  opinion  was  not  favorable,  it  is  clear  you  would 
need  this  money  and  possibly  more.  In  the  Senate  committee  hear- 
ings even  those  opposed  to  the  bond  issue  argued  that  if  the  World 
Court’s  opinion  were  unfavorable  “a  far  more  substantial  bond  issue 
would  undoubtedly  be  required.” 

That  quotation  is  from  the  report  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  the  pending  legislation. 

Mr.  Broomfield.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I ask  a question  at  this  point  ? 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Broomfield.  Mr.  Secretary.  I know  you  are  placing  great  reli- 
ance upon  the  favorable  opinion  oi  the  World  Court.  But  isn’t  it  pos- 
sible that  a favorable  opmion  of  the  World  Court  could  create  even 
more  problems? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  It  will  create  some  different  problems,  but  they 
will  be  one  step  further  along  the  way  in  getting  a responsible  finan- 
cial arrangement  for  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Broomfield.  Isn’t  it  true  the  Soviet  Union,  France,  and  many 
Latin  American  countries  are  not  paying  their  assessments  right  now 
in  the  Congo  operation  ( 

Mr.  Cleveland.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Broomfield.  The  point  is,  even  if  you  get  a favorable  opinion, 
that  doesn’t  mean  that  automatically  we  are  going  to  get  all  oil  these 
countries  who  are  in  arrears  on  these  special  funds  to  pay  up. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  It  does  not  automatically  mean  it  It  gives  the 
Secretary  General  a much  better  basis  for  a concentrated  drive  to  col- 
lect the  Sack  dues  and  remove  from  the  countries  involved  the  major 
argument  that  many  of  them  have  used,  that  the  legal  status  of  these 
assessments  is  in  doubt,  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  dear  that  they  ought 
to  pay  up. 

Inside  of  each  government  it  enables  the  people  interested  in  having 
these  payments  made  to  be  a little  more  influential  within  the  govern- 
ment with  the  minister  of  finance,  who  is  generally  reluctant  to  make 
these  or  any  other  payments. 
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Mr.  Broomfisu).  But  isn’t  it  true  there  are  a number  of  nations, 
including  China  right  today,  who  cannot  pay  their  regular  assess- 
ments regardless  of  increases  and  special  assessments  on  them? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Well,  with  a few  exceptions  the  regular  assessments 
have  been  paid  up.  As  a matter  of  fact  all  of  the  assessments  get 
paid  up  if  you  take  it  over  a 2-year  period.  That  is,  they  sometimes 
lag  but  they  always  pay  up  on  the  regular  assessment 

On  the  special  assessments  as  you  say  a great  many  countries  have 
not  paid  and  one  of  the  reasons  for  that  is  meir  legal  doubt  which  in- 
creases the  reluctance  of  their  ministers  of  finance  to  pay  up. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Secretary,  China  went  into  the  U.N.  when 
it  was  a combined  country. 

Has  there  been  any  effort  made  in  the  U.N.  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
payments  made  by  Nationalist  China  since  the  country  is  smaller  and 
since  the  Government  has  moved  to  Taiwan  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  'Die  China  payment  is  somewhat  smaller  now  than 
it  was  at  the  beginning  but,  of  course,  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Govern- 
ment is  not  at  all  anxious  to  make  as  an  argument  for  smaller  payments 
the  fact  that  it  is  now  only  an  island  ana  is  not  in  full  control  of  the 
mainland.  This  is  because  their  juridical  status  as  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  China  depends  obviously  on  the  maintenance  of  their 
claim  to  the  entire  territory  of  China.  The  Nationalist  Government  is 
reluctant  to  use  this  argument,  even  to  reduce  a payment  which  from 
thepoint  of  view  of  the  Taiwan  economy  is  obviously  much  too  high. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  firmly  believe  that  affirma- 
tive opinion  from  the  International  Court  of  Justice  will  give  the  Sec- 
retary General  a sound  legal  basis  for  pressing  collections? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Now,  as  far  as  the  Soviet  bloc  is  concerned,  they  may  be  swayed  by 
the  political  considerations  in  trying  to  wreck  the  U.N.  by  continuing 
to  refuse  to  pay,  in  which  case  the  sanction  provided  in  their  charter 
of  cutting  off  the  votes  of  those  who  are  2 years  or  more  in  arrears 
would  come  into  play. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  believe  that  the  Soviet 
bloc  countries,  including  Russia,  if  there  was  an  affirmative  opinion, 
would  lose  their  vote  by  1964  if  they  didn’t  pay  the  special  assess- 
ments but  kept  paying  their  regular  assessments?  If  they  paid  their 
regular  assessment  but  stood  fast  against  paying  the  special  assess- 
ment, would  they  by  1964  under  article  19  of  the  charter,  lose  their 
vote? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  They  would  lose  their  vote.  They  would  become 
subject  to  article  19  at  the  beginning  of  the  calendar  year  1964  if 
they  continued  to  boycott  the  UNEF  and  Congo  accounts.  Actually 
they  would  have  to  pay  all  of  their  current  assessments  completely — 

!>ast,  present,  and  future — and  $9  million  more  if  they  are  to  avoid 
osing  their  vote  in  1964. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Secretary,  I understand  in  voting  the  assess- 
ment for  the  Congo  operation  on  December  20,  1960,  the  General 
Assembly  stated  that  this  was  a binding  legal  obligation  within  die 
meaning  of  article  IT  of  the  charter. 

Now  if  this  action  of  the  General  Assembly  sufficiently  establishes 
the  binding  character  of  the  Congo  operation  in  the  assessment  of 
1960,  why  do  you  think  a favorable  opinion  of  (he  World  Court  would 
carry  any  more  weight  during  the  year  1962  ? 
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Mr.  Cleveland.  Well,  some  of  the  countries  have  argued  that  the 
regular  budget  is  indeed  a binding  legal  obligation,  which  they  ac- 
cepted in  signing  the  charter  in  San  Francisco;  but  that  the  special 
operations  in  the  Congo  and  the  Middle  East  do  not  have  the  same 
character  and  therefore  are  not  subject  to  the  same  binding  assessment 
under  article  17.  We  disagree  with  this  and  have  so  argued  before  the 
World  Court.  Indeed  all  of  the  countries  who  have  argued  the  case 
before  the  World  Court  took  roughly  the  position  that  we  did,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Soviet  foreign  office  legal  adviser  who  turned  up 
for  the  first  time  in  the  World  Court’s  history.  The  Soviet  legal 
adviser  argued  his  case  there.  He  argued  it  the  other  way.  He  also 
argued  that  the  basic  operations  were  unconstitutional — that  is,  the 
Congo— and  therefore  it  was  not  possible  to  have  a legal  assessment  to 
support  an  illegal  operation.  That  was  his  argument. 

Chairman  Morgan.  This  was  the  Soviet  argument? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  This  was  the  Soviet  argument. 

It  is  our  feeling  this  will  be  cleared  up  by  the  World  Court  and  it 
will  simply  confirm  what  we  believe  has  been  the  legal  situation  right 
along,  which  is  that  the  General  Assembly  has  the  authority  under 
article  17  to  make  assessments  which  have  a binding  legal  character, 
which  governments  have  already  agreed  to  in  the  signing  of  the 
charter  itself.  That  bridge  was  crossed  17  years  ago. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  Ambassador  Lodge  argue 
this  question  out  in  the  Assembly  of  1960  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  This  legal  question  wasn’t  up  at  the  time  of  the 
1960  Assembly,  but  this  has  been  the  position  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment throughout  every  administration  since  the  war  and  on  every 
occasion  since  it  has  been  raised,  U.S.  delegates  have  argued  that  it 
is  legal. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Our  position  is  that  the  expenses  of  the  Congo 
and  Gaza  operations  are  within  the  meaning  of  article  17,  paragraph 
2,  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  that  the  assessment  there- 
fore is  legal  and  binding. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Mubpht.  Mr.  Secretary,  forpurposes  of  clarity  would  you 
explain  under  what  authority  the  U.N.  went  into  the  Middle  East 
in  1957? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Under  the  authority  of  a General  Assembly  reso- 
lution which  established  a U.N.  Emergency  Force  and  called  on  gov- 
ernments to  contribute  to  it  and  to  make  available  contingents,  actions, 
and  so  on. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Would  that  depend  upon  the  consent  of  the  country 
the  U.N.  went  into?  I mean  under  the  General  Assembly  resolution, 
consent  must  be  obtained  by  the  U.N.  before  entry. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  That  is  right.  In  that  case  since  they  were  pri- 
marily to  go  into  the  Gaza  strip— in  other  words,  on  the  Egyptian 
side  of  the  Israeli-Egyptian  border — and  the  Gaza  strip  was  being 
administered  by  the  Egyptians,  the  Egyptian  Government’s  consent 
was  sought  and  given. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Did  this  apply  in  the  case  of  the  Congo  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  In  the  case  of  the  Congo  they  went  in  under  the 
authority  of  the  Security  Council  resolution — actually  three  resolu- 
tions in  a row,  again,  as  & result  of  a request  from  the  Government  of 
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the  Congo.  The  first  Security  Council  meeting  on  the  subject  was  a 
consequence  of  a formal  letter  to  the  United  Nations  which  was  sent 
by  the  Congolese  Government  asking  for  the  United  Nations  to  inter- 
vene in  order  to  expel  the  Belgians.  The  Belgian  troops  you  will  re- 
member, had  come  hack  in  because  the  situation  had  become  so  chaotic 
that  the  Congolese  army  was  rioting  and  a good  many  people  were 
being  killed.  The  Belgian  troops  came  back  in.  That  was  shortly 
after  independence  and  they  had  just  left.  They  came  back  in  to  pro- 
tect the  Belgian  citizens.  The  Congolese  Government  asked  the  U.N. 
to  come  in  and  keep  order  so  the  Belgians  could  leave  again  and  this 
was  the  basis  on  which  the  U.N.  originally  came  in. 

Mr.  Mubpht.  Was  this  the  resolution  of  November  24  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  This  was  the  resolution  of  July  14, 1960. 

Mr.  Murphy.  What  was  the  February  21, 1961,  Security  resolution? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  That  was  a further  step  along  the  way  in  which  the 
Security  Council  enlarged  the  mandate  of  the  U.N.  forces  in  the 
Congo — that  is  with  the  Secretary  General — to  include  the  prevention 
of  civil  war  and  for  the  first  time  they  included  the  phrase  “by  the 
use  of  force  if  necessary  in  the  last  resort.” 

Mr.  Mubpht.  Then  in  November — November  24, 1961 — the  Security 
Council  resolution  gave  them  the  right  to  use  force  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  foreign  forces? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  term  “force”  was 
used,  but  it  was  the  first  time  it  was  applied  to  the  expulsion  of  mer- 
cenaries and  adventurers,  which  was  the  main  issue  at  the  time  of  last 
November. 

Mr.  Murphy.  I read  from  page  281  of  the  Senate  hearings,  which 
states — 

that  the  Security  Council  resolution  of  November  24,  1961,  expanded  the  man- 
date further  to  include  an  authorization  to  use  the  requisite  measure  of  force  if 
necessary  for  the  expulsion  of  foreign  military  personnel. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  This  was  the  mercenaries  point.  To  push  the 
mercenaries  out. 

We  developed,  Mr.  Chairman,  an  analysis  of  all  of  the  different  pur- 
poses for  which  the  United  Nations  is  in  operation  in  the  Congo  under 
U.N.  resolutions.  It  comes  out  to  19  different  purposes,  mandated  by 
several  different  resolutions  of  the  Security  Council  and  the  General 
Assembly.  We  would  be  glad  to  submit  tnat  analysis  for  the  record 
if  you  thmk  it  would  be  helpful. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  I think 
it  would  be  very  helpful,  Mr.  Secretary. 

(The  information  is  as  follows :) 

The  Purposes  Which  the  United  Nations  Operations  in  the  Congo  Serve 
(ob  Served)  Under  the  Several  United  Nations  Resolutions 

The  purposes  which  the  United  Nations  operations  in  the  Congo  serve  (or 
served)  under  the  several  United  Nations  resolutions  may  be  conveniently 
broken  down  as  follows: 

1.  Called  upon  Belgium  to  withdraw  troops,  nonmilitary  and  paramilitary 
personnel,  and  mercenaries  from  the  Conga 

2.  Provided  military  aid  to  the  Government  of  the  Congo. 

8.  Called  upon  members  of  the  United  Nations  to  refrain  from  actions  which 
would  impede  or  undermine  law  and  order  in  the  Congo,  to  respect  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  the  Congo,  to  refrain  from  providing  military  assistance  In 
the  Congo  except  through  the  United  Nations,  and  to  prevent  mercenaries  from 
departing  for  the  Congo. 
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4.  Invited  the  specialized  agencies  to  render  appropriate  assistance  in  the 
Congo. 

6.  Galled  upon  Belgium  to  withdraw  from  Katanga. 

6.  Called  for  assistance  to  the  Government  of  the  Congo  in  the  restoration  and 
maintenance  of  law  and  order. 

7.  Assured  that  the  unity,  territorial  integrity,  and  political  independence  of 
the  Congo  would  be  safeguarded. 

8.  Appealed  to  all  Congolese  to  seek  a speedy  solution  by  peaceful  means  of 
their  internal  conflicts. 

9.  Called  for  urgent  voluntary  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Fund  for 
the  Congo. 

10.  Accepted  the  credentials  of  the  representatives  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Congo. 

11.  Urged  that  all  appropriate  measures  be  taken  to  prevent  civil  war  in  the 
Congo. 

12.  Called  for  an  investigation  to  ascertain  the  circumstances  of  the  deaths 
of  Mr.  Patrice  Lumumba,  Mr.  Maurice  Mpolo,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Okito. 

13.  Urged  the  convening  of  Parliament  with  the  necessary  protection. 

14.  Called  for  retraining  and  reorganization  of  Congolese  armed  units. 

15.  Called  for  an  end  to  armed  activities  against  the  United  Nations. 

16.  Authorized  action,  including  the  use  of  force  if  necessary,  to  arrest  and 
deport  foreign  military  and  nonmilitary  personnel  and  mercenaries  and  to  pre- 
vent their  return. 

17.  Opposed  all  secessionist  activities,  and  specifically  those  of  Katanga. 

18.  Called  upon  members  to  help  the  Congolese  Government. 

19.  Called  for  the  release  of  parliamentarians  who  had  been  jailed. 


Mr.  Broomfield.  Mr.  Chairman,  I would  like  to  direct  a couple  of 
questions  to  the  Secretary. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bond  resolution,  bonds  could  be  sold  up 
to  December  31,  1962.  My  question  is,  Does  that  mean  that  should 
this  bill  fail  to  pass  in  tnis  session  of  Congress  would  the  United 
States  be  unable  to  buy  bonds  next  year  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Tftat  is  correct,  under  the  present  resolution.  The 
bonds  do  not  actually  have  to  be  purchased  oy  the  end  of  this  year 
but  they  have  to  be  pledged  formally  before  the  end  of  this  year 
and  purchased  by  the  ena  of  next  year  and  of  course  we  wouldn’t 
be  in  a position  to  make  a firm  pledge  unless  Congress  had  acted. 

Mr.  Broomfield.  As  long  as  we  are  propounding  hypothetical 
questions  I raised  the  question  a few  days  ago,  and  I don’t  think  I 
got  a satisfactory  answer,  to  this  problem  or  the  involvement  in  the 
Congo.  That  was  done  by  the  General  Assembly  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  By  the  Security  Council  action. 

Mr.  Broomfield.  How  about  tne  resolution  that  passed  September 
20.1960? 


Mr.  Cleveland.  A part  of  the  mandate  was  then  slightly  expanded 
and  changed  by  the  General  Assembly  but  the  basic  authority  to  go  in 
there  and  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  civil  war  there  stems  from 
Security  Council  resolutions. 

Mr.  Murpht.  July  14. 

Mr.  Cleveland,  beginning  on  July  14.  July  14,  July  22,  and 
August  9, 1960. 

Mr.  Broomfield.  What  would  happen  if  Cuba  had  a similar  prob- 
lem where  we  would  be  involved,  where  would  we  be?  Wouldn’t  this 
be  kind  of  embarrassing  to  the  United  States  if  we  had  to  support 
troops  in  Cuba?  In  your  estimation?  Not  embarrassing  presently 
to  tne  Congo,  I realize  that.  But  suppose  this  thing  was  reversed 
and  it  was  Cuba  involved?  Wouldn’t  it  be  kind  of  embarrassing  for 
the  American  people  to  have  to  support  action  within  Cuba  ? 
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Mr.  Cleveland.  Presumably  we  wouldn’t  support  the  action  unless 
we  agreed  with  it. 

Mr.  Broomfield.  We  would  still  have  to  pay,  would  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  The  action  wouldn’t  take  place  unless  we  agreed  to 
it  in  practice.  In  the  politics  of  the  United  Nations  it  takes  a two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  General  Assembly — first  of  all — and  it  takes  a 
Security  Council  resolution  to  conduct  any  mandatory  operation. 

Mr.  Murphy.  A simple  majority  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Seven  votes  out  of  eleven,  including  the  votes  of  the 
five  permanent  members.  In  the  Security  Council,  of  course,  we  have 
the  veto  which  we  have  never  needed  to  use  because  we  have  always 
been  able  to  secure  enough  abstentions  to  prevent  passage  of  any  prop- 
osition that  we  didn’t  like. 

In  the  case  of  the  General  Assembly,  even  under  the  uniting-for- 
peace  resolution,  the  General  Assembly’s  actions  are  of  course  only 
recommendatory  to  the  countries  invol  ved. 

The  thought  that  it  might  be  possible  to  get  a two-thirds  vote  in 
favor  of  an  action  in  Cuba  that  we  disagreed  with  is,  I think,  unthink- 
able. The  last  time  the  Cuba  question  came  to  the  United  Nations, 
on  the  crucial  vote  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  partners  managed  to  pick 
up  a total  of  11  votes,  which  is  the  total  number  of  countries  in  the 
Soviet  bloc,  and  no  others.  So  it  is  indeed  very  hypothetical. 

Mr.  Broomfield.  One  final  question.  Do  you  think  it  will  be  nec- 
essary for  the  United  Nations  to  once  again — if  this  bill  should  go 
through — that  it  will  be  necessary  for  further  bond  issues  to  support 
the  United  Nations  or  do  you  firmly  believe  this  is  the  end  of  the  oond 
issues? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I believe,  in  my  own  opinion,  that  this  has  to  be 
the  end  of  the  bond  issues.  This  is  the  first,  and  in  the  Senate  bill  it 
proposes  that  it  be  the  last,  and  the  administration  strongly  agrees 
with  that.  This  is  a stopgap  measure  for  the  purpose  of  getting  back 
into  the  black  so  that  we  can  build  on  a sound  basis  a combination  of 
financial  arrangements  for  the  future.  I would  be  glad  to  discuss  a 
little  bit  what  the  combinations  are  that  are  now  under  consideration, 
but  that  is  a matter  that  won’t  be  hot  until  the  17th  General  Assembly 
this  fall. 

Mr.  Brookfield.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Whallet.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  certain  nations  sanctioned  the  U.N.  going  into  the 
Congo  and  the  Middle  East  Have  these  nations,  who  voted  to  par- 
ticipate there,  paid  their  extra  assessment  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  No;  not  all  of  them.  Some  of  the  countries  voted 
for  the  operation  and  have  failed  to  pay  their  assessment,  or  their  full 
assessment. 

Mr.  Whallet.  Do  they  have  any  idea  of  paying?  Do  you  think 
they  have  created  the  debt  to  embarrass  the  United  Nations  and  try 
to  Dring  something  to  a head  and  perhaps  get  rid  of  the  Unitea 
Nations? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  No;  I think  this  is  a matter  within  several  govern- 
ments, between  delegates  to  the  United  Nations  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  minister  of  finance  on  the  other.  The  minister  of  finance  makes 
the  decision  as  to  what  to  spend.  The  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
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makes  the  decision  as  to  how  to  vote  in  the  Assembly.  Sometimes  it 
doesn’t  come  out  fully  coordinated. 

Mr.  Whalley.  The  Congo  is  costing  $10  million  a month.  Would 
you  have  an  estimate  of  the  cost  before  they  went  in,  or  before  it  was 
sanctioned  in  the  first  place? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  In  the  first  place  in  the  emergency  of  the  summer 
of  1960  there  was  no  financial  estimate  presented  to  the  Security 
Council.  The  Secretary  General  was  just  told  to  do  what  the 
emergency  seemed  to  require.  After  it  had  been  going  for  a while,  an 
estimate  was  made  of  about  $10  million  a month  wnich  they  have  stuck 
to  quite  closely. 

Mr.  Wh alley.  Of  the  $200  million  bond  issue,  how  much  of  that 
has  been  spent  or  obligated  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  None  of  it  really  has  been  spent. 

Mr.  Whalley.  Aren’t  they  in  debt  $120  or  $130  million? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  They  have  debts,  internal  and  external — some  other 
accounts  within  the  U.N.  and  some  debts  to  suppliers  and  govern- 
ments outside — amounting  to,  as  of  March  30,  about  $137  million,  so 
that  in  that  sense  the  total  account  readily  absorbs  the  $25  million  or 
so  that  was  so  far  purchased  of  U.N.  bonds. 

Mr.  Whalley.  Where  has  the  money  been  coming  from  to  pay  the 
$10  million  per  month  Congo  cost  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  It  is  mostly  held  in  the  form  of  accounts  payable. 

Mr.  Whalley.  Is  the  money  being  borrowed  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  In  practice,  governments  have  made  payments  and 
are  waiting  for  their  reimbursement  from  the  United  Nations.  That 
is  true  of  us.  We  have  conducted  $31  million  more  of  airlift  and 
other  military  supply  and  logistic  operations  than  we  have  been  paid 
for. 

Mr.  Whalley.  If  the  bond  issue  goes  through,  you  will  have  $63 
million  after  payingyour  bills  and  that  will  not  last  too  long. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Well,  the  presumption  is  that,  assuming  a favor- 
able decision  from  the  World  Court,  a part  of  the  past-due  bills  will 
be  paid  for  by  collecting  the  arrearages  and  only  to  the  extent  that 
is  not  fully  successful  will  it  be  necessary  to  use  the  bond  money  to 
pay  off  some  of  these  past  debts.  Our  hope  obviously  is  that  the  maxi- 
mum portion  of  the  bond  money  can  be  used  for  current  expenses  and 
that  arrearages  will  be  collected  to  the  maximum  extent  to  pay  off 
the  past-due  obligations,  but  that  won’t  be  100  percent,  obviously. 

Mr.  Whalley.  I don’t  think  too  many  people  are  optimistic  about 
the  Court  decision,  or  if  it  is  made,  that  a nation  like  Bussia  would 
pay  anyway. 

I think  I and  a lot  of  other  fellows  realize  the  value  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  I think  that  the  $200  million  has  to  be  paid  and  are  hope- 
ful that  something  can  be  done  to  be  sure  there  isn’t  a repetition. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I think  the  most  important  ingredient  in  the  ulti- 
mate solution  will  precisely  be  not  to  make  the  U.N.  dependent  on  the 
Soviets.  Not  to  make  it  a question  of  whether  the  Soviets  pay  or  not 
is  the  crucial  matter  in  the  future  of  the  United  Nations,  because  that 
delivers  the  whole  thing  in  their  hands. 

I hear  people  say  in  this  country,  “Well,  why  should  we  pay  unless 
the  Soviets  are  paying  ?” 

Well,  the  United  Nations  is  operating  in  our  interest,  because  it  is 
operating  in  accordance  with  the  charter  and  the  charter  is  in  our 
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interest  in  the  world  as  it  stands.  It  is  cutting  across  the  national  in- 
terests of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  knows  that  and  they  are 
therefore  reluctant  to  pay.  This  is  the  case  of  the  burglar  who  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  be  enthusiastic  about  paying  for  the  police  force. 
But  that  does  not  relieve  the  town’s  No.  1 householder  from  obligations 
to  the  civilized  community. 

Mr.  Whallby.  Do  you  think  the  Soviet  bloc  would  like  to  get  rid 
of  the  United  Nations! 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I think  that  they  would  very  clearly  like  to  make 
the  United  Nations  a building  in  which  meetings  are  held  with  mega* 
phones  a ttached  so  that  they  can  make  loud  speeches  and  that  is  their 
idea  of  what  the  United  Nations  ought  to  be.  Our  idea  of  what  it 
ought  to  be  is  an  operating  organization  for  peace  that  can  move  into 
situations  that  require  the  attention  of  a third  party  in  international 
politics. 

Mr.  Whallby.  Do  the  nations  that  get  into  the  United  Nations  now 
realize  their  responsibility — that  they  might  be  called  upon  to  pay 
not  only  the  regular  .assessments  but  the  extra  assessments!  Do  they 
willingly  come  in  or  does  somebody  ask  them  to  come  in  f 

Mr.  Cleveland.  They  sometimes  require  a little  persuasion  to  pay 
up. 

Mr.  Whalley.  In  other  words,  somebody  asks  them  to  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  The  application  to  come  into  the  United  Nations! 

Mr.  Whalley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Oh,  yes.  Every  country  hss  to  propose  itself  for 
membership  in  the  dub.  This  has  been  the  case  of  every  country. 

No  country  has  ever  made  conditions  on  its  own  entry.  This  is 
one  of  the  many  problems  in  the  Chinese  representation  issue.  The 
Chinese  Communists  have  listed  some  conditions.  They  argue  that 
they  won’t  come  in  unless  we  do  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing.  It  is 
the  first  country  that  has  ever  tried  to  make  conditions  on  its  own 
membership. 

Mr.  Whallby.  With  regard  to  Vietnam— doyou  think  the  United 
Nations  would  vote  to  go  in  and  do  the  job  the  United  Staten  is  trying 
to  do  itself!  Or  do  you  think  they  fed  there  is  no  use  thinking  about 
it  because  there  is  not  enough  money  available  anyway  ! 

In  other  words,  why  doesn’t  the  U.N.  participate  in  southeast  Asia! 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Because  back  in  1954  a different  kind  of  inter- 
national arrangement  was  agreed  to  by  the  main  powers  concerning 
the  Geneva  Conference  and  the  International  Control  Commission  cm 
the  ground  and  the  cochairmanship  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Soviet  Union  and  all  the  rest  of  the  machinery.  There  hasn’t  really 
been  a place  for  the  United  Nations  in  that  scheme  of  things.  Tim 
kinds  of  third-party  truce  supervision  associated  with  U.N.  activities 
in  Kashmir,  Korea,  and  other  places. 

Mr.  Whalley.  If  the  United  States  stopped  in  southeast  Asia — 
would  the  United  Nations  pick  it  up  ! 

Mr.  Cleveland.  The  Russians  are  also  participating  on  the  other 
side  and  in  effect  the  southeast  Asia  situation  is  held  together  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  by  the  balance  of  power  locally  between  the  Soviet 
power  and  American  power.  That  is  the  ultimate  reality.  Actually, 
there  is  a United  Nations  presence  in  Laos  which  is  sort  of  on  vacation. 
It  is  a technical  assistance  representative.  It  may  be  when  they  get 
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this  Laotian  government  put  together,  at  least  on  the  technical  assis- 
tance side,  that  the  U.N.  can  be  helpful.  But  as  far  as  security  is  con- 
cerned as  far  as  the  kind  of  thing  the  U.N.  is  doing  in  the  Midale  East, 
a different  way  was  selected  in  1954  and  it  is  a track  we  are  still  on. 

Mr.  CniPEKFnxD.  I would  like  to  ask  one  or  two  questions. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  table  9 in  this 
supplemental  report  of  June  25, 1962,  on  page  17.  I understand  that 
Mr.  Adair  discussed  this  table,  so  I will  not  go  into  the  background  in 
detail.  I call  attention  to  the  third  column : “Reductions  under  Reso- 
lution 1732,”  and  then  on  the  following  page,  page  18,  the  total  of  that 
column  is  $11,400,800  and  the  footnote  is: 

Reductions  in  contributions  made  possible  by  voluntary  contributions  from  t be 
United  States. 

My  two  questions  are:  Why  couldn’t  the  United  States  make  this 
voluntary  contribution  of  $11,400,800  to  the  United  Nations  without 
having  it  apportioned  under  the  80-percent  reduction  resolution  to 
various  countries  ? For  example,  it  shows  that  Cuba’s  assessment  was 
reduced  $140,800;  and  another  example  on  the  second  page:  Yugo- 
slavia— a reduction  of  $243,200.  That  is  my  first  question. 

My  second  question:  From  what  source  did  the  $11,400,800  come? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Mr.  Chiperfield,  as  you  know,  this  is  the  arrange- 
ment that  we  are  trying  to  get  away  from.  This  is  the  arrangement 
that  was  developed  in  the  last  few  years  of  the  past  administration. 
It  was  a method  of  financing  the  first  U.N.  Emergency  Force  and  then 
financing  the  first  slice  of  the  Congo  operation. 

When  we  came  ino  office  we  found  this  arrangement  already  having 
a certain  tradition  behind  it  in  the  United  Nations  and  we  agreed 
to  continue  it  for  the  first  year  or  so  in  supporting  the  United  Nations 
Emergency  Force  and  the  Congo  operation.  We  have  never  liked  it. 
But  I think  the  reason  for  it  is  explainable  in  terms  of  the  politics  of 
the  General  Assembly. 

Most  of  the  small  countries  in  the  General  Assembly  feel  that  when 
the  charter  implied  that  the  big  countries  were  going  to  take  charge 
of  world  security,  that  that  meant  that  the  big  countries  were  going 
to  make  all  the  payments  for  peace  and  security  operations  by  the 
United  Nations.  Indeed  there  are  a number  of  countries  who  think 
the  entire  Congo  operations  should  be  financed  by  the  five  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council.  If  they  were  going  to  vote  in 
favor  of  the  continuation  of  these  operations  in  the  General  Assembly, 
they  needed  some  assurance  it  wasn’t  going  to  be  charged  to  them  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  regular  budget.  That  is  how  they  originally  got 
into  it  back  in  1950. 

Our  feeling  is  that  this  is  not  a good  system.  We  want  to  get  away 
from  it.  The  bond  issue  is  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  getting  away 
from  it  and  our  hope  is  that  by  next  year  we  will  be  fully  free  of  this 
particular  credit  system. 

Mr.  Chiperfteld.  Mr.  Secretary,  I don’t  care  whether  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  was  responsible  for  it  or  not.  I am  glad  to  find 
that  you  and  I are  in  agreement  on  this  matter.  I don’t  like  it  either. 
I would  like  to  know  where  they  got  the  $11.4  million. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  From  the  appropriation  under  chapter  3 of  the 
AH)  bill,  in  the  previous  Congress. 

Mr.  CHiFEEunKin.  What  is  that,  sir! 
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Mr.  Cleveland.  The  foreign  aid  appropriation. 

Mr.  CmrERFiBLD.  Yes;  but  what  is  the  section? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Chapter  3.  That  is  the  contributions  to  interna- 
tional organizations  chapter. 

Mr.  Chipertield.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(The  following  information  has  been  supplied  for  the  record:) 

Source  or  the  $11,400,800  U.S.  Voluntary  Contribution  to  the  U.N.  Ad  Hoo 

Account  in  Support  or  the  United  Nations  Milxtaet  Operation  in  the 

Congo  foe  the  Period  November  1,  1061,  to  June  30,  1962 

Section  302  of  the  Act  for  International  Development  of  1961  (Public  Law 
87-195),  approved  September  4,  1961,  authorized  tbe  appropriation  of  $153.5 
million  for  International  organizations  and  programs  In  justifying  this  item, 
departmental  witnesses  testified  that  $27  million  of  it  was  being  requested  for 
voluntary  U.S.  contributions  for  the  United  Nations  military  operation  in  the 
Congo. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act  of  1962,  under 
the  head  “International  Organizations  and  Programs,  Economic  Assistance,  Title 
I,”  also  contained  this  request  for  these  funds.  As  detailed  in  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  Report  No.  991,  $27  million  of  the  total  $153.5  million  was 
made  available  as  a voluntary  contribution  for  the  U.N.  military  operation  in 
the  Congo.  Of  this  $27  million  appropriation  $11.4  million  was  used  for  the 
U.S.  voluntary  contribution  for  the  period  November  1, 1961,  to  June  30,  1962. 

This  $11,400,800  is  the  amount  set  forth  In  table  No.  11,  on  page  20,  of  the 
supplement  to  joint  committee  print  of  February  6, 1962,  under  the  period  Novem- 
ber 1961  to  June  1962. 

Mr.  Broomfield.  May  I ask  one  short  question  for  the  record? 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Broomiield. 

Mr.  Broomfield.  Mr.  Secretary,  has  the  executive  branch  given  any 
thought  as  to  the  policies  or  the  recommendation  of  our  Government 
if  the  Court’s  opinion  is  favorable  and  a number  of  nations  refuse  to 
pay  the  UNEF,  and  Congo  assessments?  I was  hoping  you  could 
give  us  an  answer  if  that  question  is  raised  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Our  policy  will  be  to  insist  on  the  sanction  that 
the  charter  itself  provides,  which  is  the  sanction  of  the  loss  of  vote 
in  the  General  Assembly  when  the  arrears  of  a country  exceed  the 
contributions  due  from  it  for  the  preceding  full  2 years. 

The  procedure  for  doing  this  is  going  to  get  pretty  complicated  this 
fall  and  we  have  sorted  cut  pretty  well  now  we  think  it  will  go. 
But  the  centerpiece  of  our  view  on  it  is  that  the  application  of 
article  19.  the  ‘‘loss  of  vote”  provision,  is  automatic.  It  doesn’t  re- 
auire  anybody  to  be  cut  off  the  list  by  a vote.  A country  is  cut  off 
the  list  automatically  once  a certain  procedure  has  been  gone  through 
to  see  whether  they  are  to  be  relieved  because  the  arrears  are  due  to 
conditions  beyond  their  control,  as  the  charter  puts  it. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  this  may  well  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the 
most  crucial  and  perhaps  the  most  crucial  constitutional  crisis  in  the 
history  of  the  United  Nations  because,  if  the  General  Assembly  were 
to  refuse  to  apply  its  own  sanction,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  raise 
serious  and  wholesale  questions  about  the  future  of  the  organization. 
We  feel  very  strongly  and  deeply  about  this  particular  point,  Mr. 
Broomfield. 

Mr.  Murtht.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Murphy. 

Mr.  Muepht.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  case  of  article  19  of  the  charter 
in  which  a country  automatically  loses  a vote  if  they  do  not  pay,  is  it 
not  necesary  to  have  a two-thirds  vote  of  the  Assembly  f 
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Mr.  Cleveland.  In  the  procedural  hassle  that  would  develop,  even 
if  you  start,  as  we  think  you  should  start  with  a ruling  by  the  Chair 
that  the  country,  country  X,  under  article  19,  automatically  is  dis- 
qualified from  voting,  you  would  undoubtedly  have  an  appeal  through 
country  X and  its  friends  from  that  ruling  and — — 

Mr.  Murphy.  Where  would  you  go,  to  the  Security  Council  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  No;  to  the  General  Assembly  itself.  The  General 
Assembly  makes  its  own  rules,  as  with  any  legislature. 

Our  feeling  is  under  some  procedural  contingencies  you  might  wind 
up  with  a situation  where  you  need  a two-thirds  vote  because  budg- 
etary matters — and  this  might  be  interpreted  to  be  a budgetary 
matter — and,  in  any  event,  all  important  questions,  require  such  a 
vote  under  article  18  of  the  charter. 

Mr.  Murpht.  There  is  an  exception  though,  is  there  not,  in  article 
19  ? In  the  case  where  it  is  proven  that  a country  cannot  be  — — 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Yes;  but  when  you  come  to— well,  let  me  back  up 
on  the  procedure:  The  General  Assembly  would  require  under  its 
own  rules  a recommendation  from  its  Committee  on  Contributions 
as  to  whether  country  X was  in  arrears  due  to  conditions  beyond  its 
control  and  therefore  should  be  given  the  benefit  of  the  so-called 
exculpatory  clause  of  article  19. 

Assuming  the  Committee  on  Contributions  decided  that — let  us 
say  the  Soviet  Union — was  subject  to  loss  of  vote  and  did  not  decide 
the  Soviet  Union  was  so  poor  it  couldn’t  pay,  then  it  would  be  up  to 
the  President  of  the  General  Assembly  to  slice  them  off  the  voting  list 
for  the  next  vote.  And  a very  complicated  procedural  hassle  would 
then  ensue  I am  sure,  which  os  I say  would  tend  to  become  one  of  the 
U.N.’s  most  spectacular  Donnybrooks  before  we  got  through. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Morgan.  What  would  be  the  total  amount  of  money  the 
Executive  is  asking  Congress  to  make  available  to  the  United  Nations 
and  the  various  organizations  affiliated  during  fiscal  year  1963  ? Do 
you  have  a figure? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Yes. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Could  you  furnish  a list  of  these  for  the  record? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  We  have  a paper  which  shows  a total  this  year  of 
$258  million  for  all  different  kinas  of  organizations,  from  all  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  appropriations  in  the  U.S.  Government  that  apply. 

Chairman  Morgan.  This  is  World  Health  and  ILO,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  international 

Mr.  Cleveland.  That  is  right.  About  $200  million  of  that  is  the 
U.N.  family  of  organizations  as  such.  And  the  rest  of  it  is  other  or- 
ganizations. We  would  be  glad  to  furnish  this  for  the  record. 

(The  matter  referred  to  follows:) 

The  amounts  shown  In  the  following  table  are  the  estimates  of  U.S.  contribu- 
tions to  International  organisations  and  programs  for  the  fiscal  year  1968.  In 
addition,  if  the  Congress  approves  the  request  currently  before  it  for  a $100  mil- 
lion loan  to  the  United  Nations,  those  funds  would  in  all  likelihood  be  made 
available  to  the  United  Nations  during  fiscal  year  1963. 
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UJS.  contributions  to  international  organisations  and  programs  estimated  for 
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butions 
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tributions 


Other 
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UKIT1D  NATIONS  AND  STWAIMP  AO&MCUM 


United  Nations 

United  Nations  Emergency  Poro  In  tbs  Middle  East. 

United  Nations  Operation  in  tbs  Congo . 

United  Nations  Economic  Fund  tor  tbs  Congo 

United  Nations  expanded  program  of  technical  assfitanea  sad  8pe- 

fftsj  Fund 

United  Nations  Holier  and  Works  Agency  Palestine 
United  Nations  Children’s  Fond 


1«B0 


‘30,000 


United  Nations  Hifh  Commissioner  for  Refugees 

United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organisation. 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organisation— 

Emergency  educational  program  (hr  Africa. 

International  Civil  Aviation  Organisation. 

World  Health  Organisation.. 

Malaria  eradication 


50.000 
17,300 

13.000 


4,704 


>7,000 

M.’aoo 


3,300 

7,607 


Community  water  supply 

Medical  research ............................ 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organisation*.. .. 

International  Labor  Organisation 

International  Telecommunication  Union 

World  Meteorological  Organisation . 

Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organisation. 
Universal  Postal  Union.. — 


A 60S 
2,773 
306 
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tNVSB-Atf SS1CAN  OUOANISATIONS 


Inter-American  Children's  Institute 

In  ter- American  Indian  Institute ..... ....... 

Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Science*.. 

Pan  American  Institute  at  Geography  and  Btetory 

Pan  American  Railway  Congress  Association .. ! 

Pan  American  Health  Organisation. — 

Malaria  eradication — — .. 

Community  water  supply — 

Organisation  of  American  States 

Alliance  for  Progrees. 

Technical  cooperation  program — 

In  ter- American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission 

Postal  Union  of  America  and  Spain.. 

Inter  American  Nuclear  Energy  ~ 


43,413 


33 

6 


6 

AM 


115,320 


33,134 


A 363 


Vi;S6 

373 

4 


Subtotal... 


maosoNAL  oaoANOAnoN3 


Caribbean  Commission 

South  Pacific  Commission 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orfunlaatioo.. 

Sdenoe  program 

Parliamentary  conference. 


11,673 


0 

34 
A 043 


4173 


Boutbeeet  Asia  Treaty  Organisation 

Colombo  Plan  Council  for  Technical  OooparaUcn 

Organisation  for  Koonomlo  Cooperation  and  Development 

Central  Treaty  Organisation 

Aft^  Malagasy  Unfon  for  Economic  Cooperation 

international  Control  Commission  for  Lace 

Ibdus  Batin  Development. 

Ocgmyo  hr  Teohnlcal  Cooperation  in  Africa  (south  of  the 

‘ ‘ Pie£^rity~™ v‘ “*-**“" 


37 

314 

7 

A 346 


AM 


no 


«1,109 


Subtotals. 
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34330 
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• Tbeee  amount*  will  be  made  available  from  (unde  appropriated  to  Alliance  to  Pngiw. 

• Supplemental  propceed  to  later  eubmlmloa. 

• Aeeete  available  to  in  tarnation  el  leading  agaudee  an  net  Included  hi  thla  table. 


Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  committee  is  in  reoeipt  of  a 
statement  by  the  Honorable  Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  State^  to  be 
presented  to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  dealing  with  the 
United  Nations  loan  legislation,  and  without  objection  we  will  include 
it  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  statement  is  as  follows :) 

Statement  Bt  How.  Dux  Rusk,  Bscesta&t  or  State,  Before  the  Hocax  JToa* 

Bios  Ait  axes  Committee,  or  the  United  Nations  Loan  Lboislation,  Monoat, 

July  2,  1962 

As  you  know,  I have  been  in  Europe  talking  with  our  allies  about  the  Atlantic 
Alliance.  Europe  Is  a land  of  great  creativeness,  great  promise,  great  ferment 
In  every  country  I have  tried,  with  our  European  friends,  to  stress  our  basic 
unity.  But  we  have  also  been  talking  realistically  about  differences-  trying 
to  Identify  the  points  of  actual  difference,  to  learn  how  to  deal  with  them,  ana 
to  keep  them  from  infecting  the  relationship  between  the  Atlantic  partnership 
and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Before  discussing  some  of  these  points  with  you,  in  executive  session,  I want 
to  say  just  a word  about  the  legislation  you  have  been  considering  in  public 
hearings,  the  proposal  to  give  the  President  authority  to  make  loans  to  the 
United  Nations.  The  United  Nations  is  the  framework  In  which  we  seek  a work* 
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able  relationship  with  all  nations,  including  those  outside  the  dose  partnership 
of  dose  allies.  Our  interest  in  the  newly  developing  areas  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
T^iHn  America — many  of  them  newly  Independent,  some  of  them  feeling  “uncom- 
mitted” in  the  rivalries  of  the  great  powers — is  In  their  independence,  their  free- 
dom, their  chance  to  meet  their  own  aspirations  for  their  own  futures.  Some 
of  them  call  themselves  neutral.  But  they  are  not  caught  up  as  innocent 
bystanders  in  a great  struggle  between  Washington  and  Moscow.  They  are 
themselves  the  issue — these  peoples  and  their  future. 

The  great  world  struggle  we  keep  talking  about  is  between  two  concepts  of 
the  future  world  order:  the  picture  of  world  revolution  offered  by  the  Com- 
munist countries  and  the  more  revolutionary  and  far  more  attractive  picture 
sketched  out  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  especially  in  its  opening 
sections.  On  that  issue,  there  can  be  no  neutrality  for  Independent  nations. 

The  issue  is  between  those  who  want  an  authoritarian  world  and  those  who 
want  a world  order  in  which  independent  societies  with  free  institutions  co- 
operate with  each  other  by  consent  The  Communists  have  announced  and  are 
pursuing  a doctrine  that  is  simply  incompatible  with  the  U.N.  Charter.  As  a 
matter  of  “scientific”  prediction,  they  have  proclaimed  that  their  kind  of  world 
Is  bound  to  come  into  being. 

But  their  doctrine  has  largely  been  rejected  by  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
Forty-four  countries  have  become  independent  since  1945 — two  of  them  only 
yesterday — and  not  a single  one  has  joined  up  with  the  bloc  against  the  charter. 
Whenever,  in  the  United  Nations,  this  ultimate  question  of  communism  versus 
the  charter  is  posed,  it  turns  out  that  there  are  not  any  neutrals  on  this  subject. 
The  issue  was  posed  when  the  Soviets  tried  to  substitute  a three-man  “troika” 
for  a single  Secretary  General  after  the  death  of  Dag  Hammarskjold.  For  this 
proposition,  the  Soviets  have  failed  to  recruit  a single  vote  outside  the  Com- 
munist bloc  itself. 

The  United  Nations  is  in  a financial  crisis  today  because  the  great  majority 
of  its  members,  including  the  United  States,  have  combined  to  make  the  charter 
operational,  to  put  the  United  Nations  as  an  operating  organization  into  situa- 
tions that  threaten,  if  they  are  not  calmed  down,  to  break  out  in  little  wars 
which  spread  all  too  easily  and  rapidly  into  big  wars. 

The  United  Nations  works  hardest  at  keeping  the  peace  in  the  most  intractable 
situations,  those  which  have  defied  settlement  through  bilateral  diplomacy  or 
within  regional  groupings.  The  U.N.’s  operations  are  therefore  bound  to  seem 
difficult  at  best.  The  problems  it  tackles  sometimes  seem  in  the  short  run 
insoluble.  The  Middle  East,  Kashmir,  and  west  New  Guinea  have  been  active 
objectives  of  U.N.  concern  for  more  than  a dozen  years  now.  The  international 
peace  watch  in  the  Gaza  strip  has  been  there  for  6 years.  And  in  the  Congo, 
where  the  largest  international  operation  has  been  mounted,  we  are  not  yet  out 
of  the  woods. 

The  stubborness  of  these  most  difficult  peacemaking  tasks  is  frustrating — for 
the  peoples  concerned,  for  the  U.N.  membership  at  large,  and  perhaps  especially 
for  the  American  people,  who  have  set  great  store  by  the  DN.  Charter  as  a 
symbol  of  the  peaceful  world  order  that  is  the  ultimate  objective  of  all  American 
defense  and  foreign  policies. 

A part  of  this  frustration  is  a feeling  that  we  are  doing  too  much  and  th«t 
the  rest  of  the  world  community  is  doing  too  little  to  make  peace  operational. 
And  it  is  true  that  some  members  of  the  free  world  are  not  yet  living  up  to 
their  obligations,  and  are  far  behind  in  their  payments  for  the  Middle  East 
Congo  operations.  It  is  true  that  the  Soviets— because  they  do  not  yet  believe 
in  the  charter  they  signed — do  not  think  these  operations  serve  Soviet  national 
Interests  or  the  interests  of  the  world  Communist  movement.  With  this  judg- 
ment I think  we  can  agree. 

An  international  enterprise  must  first  of  all  be  international;  it  is  not  for 
the  United  States  to  carry  the  full  load.  In  your  hearings,  the  committee 
has  naturally  examined  the  delinquencies  and  arrearages  of  many  U.N.  members. 
But  it  is  worth  remembering  also  that — 

Virtually  all  countries  do  pay — not  always  promptly — their  share  of  the 
UN.’s  regular  budget; 

Without  benefit  of  our  example  and  our  leadership,  12  countries  have 
already  purchased  nearly  $28  million  worth  of  U.N.  bonds  and  29  more  have 
publicly  announced  their  intention  to  purchase  an  additional  $41  million. 
New  Zealand  has  added  herself  to  the  actual  purchasers,  and  Afghanistan 
and  South  Korea  have  publicly  announced  their  pledges,  since  the  listing 
on  page  6 of  your  committee  print  went  to  press. 
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To  staff  the  U.N.’s  various  peacekeeping  missions,  54  different  countries 
have  contributed  personnel  to  serve  in  the  world’s  danger  zones.  Fifteen 
of  these  are  nations  which  didn’t  even  exist  as  nations  before  the  Second 
World  War. 

And  in  the  U.N.’s  nation-building  role,  75  countries  are  contributing  tech- 
nicians to  work  in  125  different  countries  and  territories  this  very  year. 

So  the  United  Nations  is  an  international  enterprise — it  just  is  not  universal 
as  yet.  It  cannot  be  universal  until  all  the  free  countries  see  the  value  to  them 
of  an  international  peacemaking  capability.  As  long  as  the  Soviets  see  their 
national  interests  as  world  disruption  rather  than  world  development,  as  long 
as  they  believe  (correctly)  that  U.N.  operations  cut  across  their  designs  for  world 
domination,  we  can  hardly  expect  the  Communists  to  approach  the  financing 
of  the  United  Nations  with  great  enthusiasm.  But  we  certainly  should  not 
measure  our  national  interests  by  theirs.  We  certainly  should  not  say,  because 
the  Soviets  are  not  doing  their  part  to  develop  a civilized  world  order,  we  will 
also  refuse  to  do  our  part.  It  would  be  a great  bonanza,  indeed,  for  the  Soviets, 
if  their  refusal  to  pay  for  world  order  were  to  persuade  Americans  to  do  like- 
wise. It  would  be  a great  and  dreadful  irony  if  Soviet  attempts  to  frustrate  the 
U.N.  made  Americans  feel  so  frustrated  with  their  own  efforts  to  build  a world 
organization  that  we  quit  trying. 

Starting  yesterday,  the  peacekeeping  operations  of  the  United  Nations  can  be 
carried  on  only  with  funds  loaned  to  the  United  Nations  by  governments  under 
the  arrangements  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  last  winter.  More  than 
one-half  of  the  U.N.’s  membership  has  already  made  the  decision  we  are  now 
debating — to  participate  in  this  stopgap  financing  scheme.  But  the  crucial  deci- 
sion now  rests  with  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

The  legislation  before  you  will  give  that  community  a short  breathing  space, 
during  which  it  has  to  develop  and  adopt  a permanent  system  of  financing,  one 
that  spreads  the  responsibility  to  all  the  members  but  does  not  place  the  future 
of  the  United  Nations  in  the  hands  of  those  who  would  wreck  it  rather  than 
build  it 

To  them,  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  inarticulate  and  subordinated  friends,  we 
then  can  say : In  company  with  all  peoples  who  want  to  be  independent,  we  are 
helping  to  build  broad  institutions  for  peacekeeping  and  nation  building.  We 
hope  you  will  cooperate  in  this  effort — because  the  alternatives  are  too  dangerous, 
too  fruitless.  Come  and  join  the  United  Nations,  this  charter  that  you  signed. 
You  speak  of  revolution : put  your  bands  to  the  most  revolutionary  force  you  have 
at  your  disposal,  a simple  decision  to  live  at  peace  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Meanwhile,  for  our  part,  let  us  demonstrate  with  a U.N.  loan  that  we  can 
overcome  the  frustrations  that  are  always  the  leader’s  lot,  and  write  another 
chapter  in  the  consistent  and  bipartisan  support  of  the  United  States  for  the 
United  Nations. 

Chairman  Mobgan.  We  have  the  Secretary  of  State  waiting  in  the 
other  room  to  appear  in  executive  session.  We  will  make  arrange- 
ments for  you  to  come  back  and  finish  up  at  a later  meeting. 

The  committee  will  take  a 2-minute  recess  and  proceed  in  executive 
session. 

(Whereupon,  at  11 :05  a.m.,  the  committee  proceeded  in  executive 
session.) 
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TUESDAY,  JULY  17,  1968 

House  or  Representatives, 
Coiocrrm  oh  Foreign  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10:40  ajn.  in  room  G-3,  U.S. 
Capitol,  Hon.  Thomas  E.  Morgan  (chairman  of  the  committee) 
presiding. 

Chairman  Morgan.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

The  committee  meets  this  morning  in  open  session  on  S.  2768,  to 
promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  fay  authorizing  the 
purchase  of  U.N.  bonds  and  the  appropriation  of  funds  therefor. 

Our  witnesses  this  morning  are  the  Honorable  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  and  the  Honorable 
John  J.  McClov,  former  adviser  to  the  President  on  disarmament 
and  former  U.S.  High  Commissioner  for  Germany. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  a real  pleasure  to  welcome  you  both  to  the  com- 
mittee. You  both  have  been  before  the  committee  on  previous  occa- 
sions. I am  sure  you  know  our  procedure  here.  I suggest  that  you 
both  read  your  statements  and  then  the  members  can  direct  their  ques- 
tions to  either  one  of  you. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  you  may  proceed  first. 

STATEMENT  OF  SON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  FORMER  TT.S. 

AMBASSADOR  TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  Lodge.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  the  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  purchase  $100  million  worth  of  United  Nations  bonds. 

I do  believe  that  this  appropriation,  as  part  of  a vigorous  U.S.  policy 
to  put  the  United  Nations  on  a sound  financial  footing,  would  serve 
the  national  interest  and  I say  so  for  these  reasons : 

1.  The  United  Nations  faces  many  dangers,  including  unremitting 
Soviet  hostility  and  a tendency  of  other  countries  to  flout  it  whenever 
it  suits  their  convenience.  But  inadequate  funds  is  the  greatest  single 
danger  to  its  continued  existence  at  this  time. 

The  fact  that  only  a few  nations  are  in  arrears  on  their  payments 
to  tho  regular  budget  does  not  alter  the  other  fact  that  failure  to 
provide  enough  funds  for  the  great  ^peacemaking  activities  of  the 
United  Nations  in  the  Gaza  strip  and  in  the  Congo  would  drastically 
destroy  its  influence  and  its  value  and  would  make  the  world  an 
infinitely  more  dangerous  place. 

Also,  if  the  United  Nations  activities  were  suddenly  to  cease,  the 
expense  to  us — as  well  as  the  danger — would  be  such  as  to  make  the 
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proposed  appropriation  seem  small  indeed.  Financial  support  is  thus 
a crucial  test  in  1962. 

2.  The  continued  existence  of  the  United  Nations  is  a vital  Amer- 
ican interest.  World  stability  would  be  much  less  without  it  (which 
is  surely  one  reason  why  the  Soviet  Union  continually  harasses  it) — 
and  the  United  States  is  vitally  interested  in  a stable  world.  Specifi- 
cally, when  the  United  States  came  to  the  defense  of  Korea  in  1950, 
we  were  much  aided  by  United  Nations  support. 

During  my  service  as  U.S.  representative,  the  United  Nations 
played  a vital  part  in  bringing  about  a cease-fire  and  withdrawal 
at  the  time  of  the  dangerous  Suez  crisis  and  the  creation  of  the  United 
Nations  forces  in  the  Gaza  strip  has  converted  that  area  from  an 
explosive  to  a quiet  one.  When  I was  there  not  long  ago  the  Arab 
ana  the  Israel  farmers  were  farming  right  up  to  the  lme.  Before 
that  there  had  been  murder  and  rape  ana  everything  else. 

It  also  confirmed  our  action  in  Lebanon  in  1958 — a decision  of 
great  value.  And  the  creation  of  the  United  Nations  presence  in  the 
Congo  has  so  far  prevented  that  country  from  becoming  a bone  of 
contention  between  the  great  powers  with  the  great  danger  of  world 
war  which  such  a confrontation  would  entail. 

3.  The  United  Nations  must  not  be  largely  supported  by  the  United 
States.  Senator  Vandenberg  well  said  that  if  the  United  States 
paid  most  of  the  bills  and  the  other  member  states  did  not  pay  their 
share,  it  would  mean  that  other  members  did  not  consider  that  their 
membership  was  valuable — which  in  turn  would  mean  the  United 
Nations  would  eventually  be  without  value  for  the  United  States. 

This  has  been  one  reason  in  recent  years  for  our  American  effort 
to  bring  about — and  a successful  one,  I may  add — a steady  diminu- 
tion in  the  percentage  which  the  United  States  pays  of  United  Na- 
tions expenses.  In  tne  future,  the  United  States  should  clearly  con- 
front United  Nations  members  with  the  solemn  decision  as  to  whether 
or  not  they — the  members — want  the  United  Nations  to  continue. 

No  one  must  think  that  we  will  in  the  indefinite  future  pick  up 
the  check  and  make  up  the  deficit.  It  is  well  to  be  patient  and  gen- 
erous and  1962  is  not  tne  time  for  the  final  showdown.  But  eventually 
no  nation  can  continue  to  evade  its  responsibility  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. For  its  own  sake  the  United  Nations  must  not  become  depend- 
ent on  any  one  great  power. 

4.  The  proposed  bond  issue  is  a good  way  to  handle  the  United 
Nations  financial  crisis  because  it  has  already  been  agreed  by  the 
authorizing  resolution  that  the  interest  and  amortization  are  to  be 
covered  by  the  regular  United  Nations  budget.  All  nations  have 
paid  these  regular  midget  assessments  reasonably  promptly.  The  fi- 
nancing of  the  proposed  bond  issue  out  of  the  regular  budget  means 
that  our  American  share  of  these  repayments  will  be  about  32  per- 
cent. It  seems  to  me  an  ingenious  and  constructive  way  of  handling 
the  matter. 

5.  Witli  respect  to  arrears  for  the  Gaza  strip  and  the  Congo,  the 
16th  General  Assembly  requested  an  advisory  opinion  from  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  to  determine  whether  these  assessments 
were  “expenses  of  the  organization”  and  therefore  binding  obligations 
on  the  members.  If  a favorable  Court  decision  is  received,  these  as- 
sessments— as  well  as  those  for  the  regular  budget — unquestionably 
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most  be  paid  if  a nation,  is  not  to  lose  its  voting  rights  in  the  General 
Assembly.  This  decision  does  not  affect  the  bona  issue  and  the  ar- 
rangements made  in  connection  therewith. 

6.  We  must  be  realistic,  and  not  sentimental,  about  the  United 
Nations.  It  is  certainly  not  perfect.  It  is  sometimes  aiwoying. 
When  it  sanctions  the  use  of  force  other  than  in  self-defense  in  order 
to  achieve  national  ends,  it  stultifies  itself  dangerously.  Its  judg- 
ments could  conceivably  become  so  reckless  and  so  immature  as  utterly 
to  destroy  confidence  in  it.  But  this  has  not  happened  yet  and,  in 
addition  to  what  I listed  in  paragraph  2,  there  is  much  in  the  United 
Nations  which  is  hopeful  and  which  justifies  a cautious  optimism. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  Security  Council,  for  example,  has  tended 
to  promote  peace  and  security.  The  late  Secretary  General  did  much 
to  prevent  disputes  from  becoming  acute  and  the  present  Secretary 
General  has  made  an  auspicious  beginning.  And  the  work  done  in 
the  fields  of  health,  food,  technical  assistance  and  economio  aid  gen- 
erally are  both  a healing  and  a constructive  world  influence. 

While  the  United  Nations  renders  indispensable  services,  it  ob- 
viously cannot  be  our  sole  reliance  for  building  a peaceful  world  and 
the  case  grows  ever  stronger  for  further  steps  to  bring  about  a true 
capacity  for  timely  and  effective  common  action  by  the  free  world. 
The  United  Nations  is  the  plaoe  where  the  free  world  confronts  the 
Communists.  The  United  Nations  is  the  place  where  we  have  useful 
contact  with  nations  which  are  not  alined.  I think  there  should  be 
such  a place. 

The  fact  remains  that  it  is  a uniquely  valuable  as  well  as  a brilliant 
and  effective  instrument  of  international  action.  Generally  speaking, 
we  Americans  have  done  very  well  at  the  United  Nations.  For  the 
Communists,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a constant  worry.  We  should 
stay  in  it  and  tiy  to  build  it  up.  The  pending  proposal  is  the  best 
way  to  do  this  at  this  time. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ambassador. 

Mr.  McCloy. 

STATEMENT  OP  HON.  JOHN  J.  McCLOY,  FORMER  ADVISEE  TO  THE 

PRESIDENT  ON  DISARMAMENT,  AND  FORMER  TT.S.  HIGH  COMMIS- 
SIONER FOR  GERMANY 

Mr.  McClot.  Mr.  Chairman,  I appear  in  support  of  S.  2768,  a bill 
which  authorizes  the  President,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  under 
certain  conditions,  to  lend  up  to  $100  million  to  the  United  Nations. 

Others  have  testified  before  me  on  this  bill  and  have  dealt  with  many 
of  its  aspects  and  purposes.  I would  not  wish  to  take  up  your  time 
by  a repetition  of  tneir  arguments  in  support  of  the  bill,  with  most  of 
which,  if  not  all,  I concur.  I would,  however,  like  to  state  my  own 
view  of  what  I believe  are  the  most  impelling  reasons  for  its  passage. 

First  let  me  say  that  I have  spent  a very  substantial  part  of  my  life 
assisting  in  the  preparation  of  this  country  for  war,  ana  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  it,  in  war.  I took  part  in  both  World  Wats  and  I have  seen 
develop,  and,  to  a degree,  helped  in  the  development  of,  weapons, 
which  if  they  do  not  represent  the  ultimate  in  terms  of  destructive 
power,  at  least  so  closely  approach  the  ultimate,  that  the  possibility  of 
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their  employment  in  war  presents  mankind  with  what,  I believe,  is  its 
most  important  and  most  urgent  problem — that  of  war  and  peace. 

I have  endeavored  to  do  what  I could  to  advance  the  cause  of  sensi- 
ble disarmament  among  the  powers  of  the  world  as  one  of  the  means 
by  whch  the  cataclysm  of  war  could  be  avoided.  But  disarmament  or 
control  of  weapons  is  only  one  of  the  avenues  by  which  we  can  hope  to 
reach  a peaceful  and  relatively  stable  world. 

Another  avenue,  and  one  at  least  as  important,  is  the  development 
of  the  means  by  which  international  disputes  and  issues  can  be  dis- 
cussed and  settled  otherwise  than  by  war  and  threats  of  war.  War 
has  become  a matter  of  destruction  on  so  vast  and  horrendous  a scale 
that  every  possible  alternative  must  be  attempted  and  developed  purely 
from  a national  security  standpoint. 

Some  s>*y  that  modern  war  has  become  so  completely  devastating 
in  its  effect  that  it  has  become  irrational  as  an  instrument  of  policy. 
They  or  others  say  that  neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor  we  wish  a war. 
We  can  accept  both  these  contentions  but  merely  because  war  has  be- 
come wholly  irrational  and  neither  the  Soviets  nor  we  wish  it,  there 
is  no  assurance  that  we  shall  escape  one.  Political  leadere,  alas,  are 
not  always  rational  eUhei  n their  conduct  or  in  their  decisions.  And 
events  sometimes  outdistance  rationality. 

Not  long  ago  I read  what  I consider  to  be  an  excellent  history  of  the 
period  running  from  just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I to  the 
r attle  of  the  Marne.  It  is  called  “The  Guns  of  August,”  and  it  was 
written  by  a woman,  Mrs.  Tuckman.  It  has  become  something  of  a 
bestseller. 

She  brings  out  the  fact,  which  has  come  to  be  realized  more  and 
more,  that  the  then  statesmen  or  politicians  of  the  world  did  not  wish 
a war,  certainly  not  the  war  that  developed,  but  the  pace  of  events  and 
circumstances  were  so  rapid  and  there  was  no  time  for  rational  deci- 
sions to  be  taken.  Events  quite  beyond  the  control  of  the  politicians 
accelerated  to  such  a degree  that  all  were  over  the  brink  before  they 
realized  it,  with  no  final  ledge  on  which  to  check  their  fall. 

“Nothing,”  as  Winston  Churchill  once  said  of  the  same  period, 
“could  break  the  fatal  chain  once  it  had  begun  to  unroll.”  Develop- 
ments moved  so  swiftly,  and  nervous  passions  grew  so  rapidly,  that  the 
only  clear-cut  and  popular  decisions  which  could  be  made  were  orders 
for  ever-increasing  mobilization  which,  of  course,  only  made  matters 
worse. 

If,  in  those  days  of  relatively  slow  communication,  the  desks  of 
the  ministers  who  had  the  fearful  decisions  to  make  were  so  cluttered 
with  dispatches,  telegrams,  and  reports  that  the  application  of  careful 
thought  to  them  was  no  longer  possible,  is  it  any  more  likely  now, 
with  communication  as  rapid  as  it  is  today,  and  with  the  fantastic 
speeds  of  modern  weapons,  that  statesmen  alone  can  hope  to  cope 
successfully  with  the  pace  of  events  as  they  would  occur  in  a critical 
modern  crisis? 

Defensive  systems  are  being  developed  with  such  quick  reaction 
times  as  to  give  real  meaning  to  the  term  “war  by  accident,  miscalcula- 
tion, or  failure  of  communication.”  These  dangers  are  not  going  to 
decrease  as  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  advances.  One  of 
these  days  Bed  China  is  going  to  come  forward  with  nuclear  weapons; 
France  already  has  them,  and  with  each  new  nation  that  becomes 
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a nuclear  power,  the  control  over  the  decision  as  to  whether  there 
should  be  nuclear  war  or  not  is  diluted. 

1 believe  this  all  points  to  the  pressing  need  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  the  machinery  of  our  international  peacekeeping  institu- 
tions. We  must,  of  course,  maintain  our  military  strength  until  we 
can  find  an  intelligent  and  effective  method  of  disarmament ; we  must 
maintain  our  alliances  in  full  vigor,  and  we  must  maintain  an  effec- 
tive diplomatic  service,  but  all  these  have  failed  to  avoid  wars  in  the 
past  and  cannot  be  exclusively  relied  upon  in  the  future. 

We  cannot  be  certain,  to  be  sure,  that  the  addition  of  vigorous 
international  institutions  will  prevent  wars,  but  I submit  they  are  a 
necessary  and  vital  factor  in  a period  of  history  when  the  highest 
premiums  are,  and  must  be,  placed  on  the  avoidance  of  war.  The 
situation,  simply  stated,  demands  the  existence  of  reserve  positions. 

This  naturally  leads  us  to  a consideration  of  the  international  ma- 
chinery we  now  have  for  settling  international  disputes  without  war 
and  the  need  for  its  maintenance.  And  the  only  worldwide  institu- 
tion which  we  have,  and  the  only  one  in  which  the  great  and  growing 
political  and  power  issues  of  the  world  can  be  discussed,  and,  at  least 
in  some  degree,  dealt  with,  is  the  United  Nations. 

NATO  is  regional  and  limited,  valuable  in  itself,  but  insufficient. 
We  have  other  means,  bilateral  and  multilateral,  with  which  to  attack 
our  international  problems,  but  the  United  Nations  is  the  only  uni- 
versal forum. 

I do  not  wonder  that  there  is  both  dissatisfaction  and  concern  over 
the  role  of  (he  United  Nations,  but  I do  wonder  that  anyone  can 
seriously  think  that  we  would  be  better  off  without  it,  or  that  it  is 
not  deeply  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States  to  support  and  main- 
tain it.  It  is  far  from  a perfect  instrument,  and  it  has  not  followed 
the  course  that  those  of  us  who  were  at  San  Francisco  when  the  charter 
was  drawn  up  thought  and  hoped  it  would,  but  it  has  performed 
some  deeply  significant  services  in  the  cause  of  peace,  and  any  thought 
of  permitting  it  to  collapse  at  this  moment  or  of  failing  to  do  anything 
within  reason  to  maintain  its  vigor  seems  to  me  to  be  completely  out 
of  the  question  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the  United  States  are 
concerned. 

Though  it  can  be  said  that  the  United  Nations  did  not  prevent 
situations  such  as  those  which  the  world  faced  in  Egypt  some  years 
ago  and  in  the  Congo  more  recently  from  arising,  theUnited  Nations 
did  provide,  even  if,  as  some  contend,  in  a somewhat  improvised  and 
perhaps  awkward  manner,  an  invaluable  substitute  for  what  might 
have  developed  into  the  always  dangerous  confrontation  of  great 
powers  oyer  a disputed  area. 

Situations  incipient  with  great  hazards  have  been  tamped  down  to 
much  less  dangerous,  even  if  painful,  balance,  due  in  large  part  to 
United  Nations  action.  Not  only  was  a major  war  averted,  but,  I 
believe,  in  retrospect,  we  can  say  with  certainty  that  in  the  process 
the  interests  of  the  free  world  were  successfully  maintained.  Largely 
because  of  the  United  Nations  action  in  the  Congo  the  Soviets  have 
not  found  it  as  simple  as  they  thought  it  was  going  to  be  to  take  over 
Africa,  as  the  independence  movement  took  effect  on  that  continent. 
Why  else  did  the  Soviets  rail  so  at  Mr.  Hammarckjold  for  his  activities 
there? 
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Just  consider  for  a moment  what  serious  issues  face  the  world  today 
as  the  testing  of  even  greater  weapons  of  destruction  goes  on — Berlin, 
Laos,  Cuba,  Vietnam,  Quemoy,  and  Matsu  are  looming  up  again.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  add  to  the  list. 

Besides  these  specific  issues,  there  is  the  great  underlying  revolution 
of  the  underdeveloped  nations  and  the  breakup  of  the  old  imperial 
systems.  It  is  one  of  the  great  phenomena  of  history  and  the  whole 
movement  is  fraught  with  dangerous  issues. 

When  we  think  of  the  wars  the  old  colonial  system  generated,  we 
may  get  some  concept  of  the  dangers  which  could  arise  in  its  liquida- 
tion. And  the  one  institution  in  which  all  these  new  countries  as 
well  as  the  old  ones  are  gathered  is  the  United  Nations.  We  have  not 
passed  through  all  the  risks  yet,  but  if  we  did  not  have  such  an  insti- 
tution, we  would  have  rapidly  to  invent  one  and  thus  far  this  great 
revolution  of  convulsion,  whatever  it  should  be  called,  is  being  effected 
without  the  high  world  tensions  that  might,  but  for  the  United  Nations, 
have  developed. 

The  United  Nations,  like  the  League  of  Nations,  was  created  follow- 
ing a devastating  war  when  people  all  over  the  world  were  impelled 
to  erect  an  institution  which  would  help  us  avoid  another  war.  Im- 
perfect as  it  may  be,  it  functions,  and  if  we  allow  it  to  collapse,  it 
would  not  be  a very  long  time  before  mankind  would  be  demanding 
the  re-creation  of  a new  institution  along  similar  lines,  just  as  we  did 
after  the  collapse  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  the  ensuance  of 
World  War  II  after  it. 

If  the  veto  prevents  straightforward  action,  remember  it  was  we 
who  insisted  on  the  veto  at  San  Francisco.  We  hoped  that  it  would 
not  be  abused  by  too  frequent  use,  but  we  were  as  insistent  upon  having 
it  then  as  were  the  Russians.  Also,  we  were  the  ones  who  sought 
hardest  of  all  to  build  up  the  power  and  authority  of  the  Assembly, 
of  which  some  of  us  are  now  complaining,  when  we  could  not  get  our 
way  in  the  Security  Council. 

It  would  be  an  ominous  parallel  indeed  to  tht>  fall  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  which  was  followed  by  war,  if  we  were  to  see  the  United 
Nations  fold  at  this  point  of  history.  I believe  we  should  go  to 
great  lengths  to  preserve  the  United  Nations  even  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  it  might  just  serve  as  the  ledge,  of  which  I spoke 
before,  to  save  mankind  from  going  over  the  brink  into  the  cataclysm 
of  a thermonuclear  war. 

I repeat,  this  is  not  the  time  either  to  be  scrapping  or  diminishing 
the  vigor  of  our  peacekeeping  machinery.  It  may  well  serve  as 
just  the  reserve  position  between  our  diplomacy  and  the  use  of  force 
that  we  may  one  day  desperately  need.  I have  been  as  critical  as  any 
of  the  attitude  of  some  of  the  neutrals  and  so-called  nonalined  states 
in  their  tendency  to  be  bold,  provocative,  and  critical  against  those 
whom  they  do  not  fear,  and  to  be  moderate,  or  even  conciliatory,  in 
their  hesitation  to  offend  those  whom  they  do. 

Thq  behavior  of  some  of  these  nations,  at  the  time  of  the  Soviet 
resumption  of  atmospheric  tests  last  year,  was,  in  my  judgment, 
indefensible,  and  I refuse  to  accept  the  suggestion  that  any  of  these 
nations  represent  a repository  of  higher  moral  opinion  to  which 
U.S.  foreign  policy  must  conform. 
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This  is  a very  far  cry,  however,  from  suggesting  that  the  United 
Nations  should  not  be  given  all  the  support,  within  reason,  of  which 
this  country  is  capable.  This  criticism  of  the  nonalined  powers  and 
their  failure  to  assume  their  full  responsibilities  is  wholly  irrelevant 
to  the  question  of  our  support  of  tne  United  Nations.  This  is  the 
day  ana  period  of  international  institutions,  and  it  is  merely  turning 
the  clock  back  to  think  of  withdrawing  from  them  or  of  reducing 
our  support  of  them. 

We  would  not  think  of  scrapping  the  International  Bank  or  the 
Monetary  Fund.  They  have  done  much  in  the  way  of  avoiding  finan- 
cial crises  by  helping  stabilize  economies  and  currencies  from  which 
the  free  world  has  greatly  benefited.  If  we  need  stabilizing  factors 
in  the  financial  field,  how  much  more  do  we  need  them  in  the  political 
field,  for  it  is  here  where  the  greatest  threats  lie. 

Tnis,  I repeat,  is  the  time  to  maintain  and  strengthen  the  United 
Nations.  It  is  not  the  time  to  decry  it  or  turn  to  isolation.  We  need 
something  besides  a delicately  poised  balance  of  terrible  military 
deterrents  to  preserve  the  peace.  We  need  new  approaches,  new  ana 
better  international  institutions,  if  peace  is  ever  to  oecome  more  than 
a precarious  interlude  to  another  war. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  review  here  the  record  of  the  United  Nations 
in  respect  to  its  acceptance  of  the  concepts  which  guide  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world,  but  I do  have  a very  strong  impression 
that  we  have  come  off  thus  far  very  well  in  the  United  Nations.  Even 
with  the  advent  of  the  new  and  immature  countries,  we  have  not  thus 
far  seen,  and  I do  not  believe  we  are  apt  to  see,  those  policies  over- 
whelmed in  the  future. 

We  shall  always  have  to  state  our  case  forcibly  and  well,  and  we 
shall  have  to  conduct  our  policies  and  make  our  decisions  honestly  and 
fairly,  but  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  record  of  votes  in  the  United 
Nations  shows  that  we  have,  on  the  whole,  done  this  and  we  have  on 
the  other  hand  seen  the  failure  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  gain  its  way, 
time  and  time  again,  in  its  efforts  to  achieve  undue  control  over  the 
United  Nations. 

The  fact  is  that  it  is  an  open  forum  in  which  the  machinations  of  a 
closed  society  do  not  fare  too  well  in  spite  of  heavy  and  sustained 
campaigns  within  the  United  Nations  to  induce  the  new  countries  to 
become  Communist  colonies. 

Haying  these  convictions  regarding  the  desirability,  and  indeed  the 
necessity  of  having  the  United  States  in  its  own  interests  give  support 
and  assistance  to  the  United  Nations,  the  question  follows,  “Is  this 
proposal  to  lend  up  to  $100  million  to  the  United  Nations  at  this  time 
a reasonable  and  sensible  method  of  doing  so?” 

I think  it  is,  and  I am  glad  to  learn  that  my  successor  in  the  World 
Bank,  Mr.  Eugene  Black,  also  feels  that  it  is.  I am  sure  that  a number 
of  other  alternatives  to  the  proposed  bond  issue  were  carefully  ex- 
plored by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  and  that  the 
executive  branch  of  the  U.S.  Government  also  carefully  considered 
alternatives. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  that  any  one  method  is  the  best,  but  I am  bound 
to  say  that  I do  not  know  of  any  better  alternative  which  could  have 
been  proposed.  I am  certain  that,  considering  its  reasonableness  and 
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the  fact  that  it  has  been  proposed  and  so  many  other  countries  have 
accepted  it,  it  is  now  the  best  proposal  to  tide  over  the  emergency 
which  we  can  espouse  and  accept.  " 

I am  very  much  impressed  by  the  fact  that  so  many  countries — I 
think  there  are  some  40— have  already  purchased,  or  pledged  them- 
selves to  purchase,  bonds  before  the  United  States  has  made  its  own 
loan  commitment.  Some  of  these  countries,  I am  told,  are  making 
bond  purchases  which  represent,  in  relation  to  their  capability  as  de- 
termined by  the  United  Nations  percentages  used  in  the  allocation  of 
expenses,  an  amount  relatively  greater  than  the  $100  million  proposed 
for  the  TJ.S.  participation  under  S.  2768. 

I think  this  is  the  case  with  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Ethiopia, 
Italy,  Liberia,  Nigeria,  and  Tunisia.  There  may  be  others.  Germany, 
which  is  not  even  a member,  has  subscribed  for  $10  million  of  the 
bonds,  and  I would  hope  with  some  encouragement  it  might  take  more. 

The  money  and  obligations  which  makes  the  bond  issue  and  the 
loan  necessary  were  spent  and  incurred  in  the  endeavor  to  maintain 
and  preserve  the  peace.  The  Congo  today,  in  spite  of  many  vicissi- 
tudes and  continued,  dangers,  seems  to  be  on  the  verge  of  achieving  a 
certain  stability  and  to  collapse  the  United  Nations  effort  there  or  in 
the  Middle  East  for  lack  of  funds  at  this  time  would  seem  most  im- 
provident, if  not  disastrous. 

If  these  bonds  are  issued,  their  service  becomes,  as  I understand  it, 
a regular  United  Nations  budget  charge.  This  is  a most  significant 
recognition  of  the  sound  principle  of  collective  finanial  responsibility 
in  the  U.N.  Furthermore,  no  one  has  as  yet  really  refused  to  meet 
a regular  budget  charge  in  the  face  of  the  sanctions  prescribed  in 
article  XIX  of  the  charter. 

Taking  the  proposed  step  now,  I am  certain,  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  of  peace.  The  success  of  this  effort  to  deal  with 
the  financial  emergency  will  depend  largely  on  our  response.  The 
United  States  is  indubitably  the  leader  or  the  free  world  and  as  such 
is  called  upon  to  assume  responsibilities  and  obligations  which  are  in- 
dicative of  and  consistent  with  its  leadership. 

There  may  be  some  who  will  sit  back  ana  impose  on  that  leadership, 
but  there  will  be  more  who  will  respond.  I think  it  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  other  members  will  meet  their  full  responsibilities  until  the 
United  States  has  acted.  I do  not  believe  the  United  States  will  be 
doing  too  much  or  more  than  its  proper  share  in  lending  $100  million 
under  the  terms  of  this  bill  considering  its  position  in  the  world.  Far 
from  it. 

I cannot  help  thinking  of  the  scores  of  billions  we  spend  without  a 
question  on  our  national  military  defense,  or  the  many  billions  we 
spend  on  military  and  economic  aid — $4  billion  in  1 year.  And  then  I 
tnink  of  $100  million  lent  in  a well-designed  effort  to  fend  off  a crisis 
in  the  finances  of  the  only  worldwide  peacekeeping  institution  we 
have,  and  while  we  stand  m need  of  every  honorable  means  we  can 
reasonably  maintain  to  keep  us  from  the  devastation  of  modern  war. 
I can  come  up  with  only  one  answer — authorize  the  proposed  loan 
without  hesitation. 

I have  only  one  further  thought  and  that  is  the  necessity  to  get  about 
the  problem  of  putting  the  finances  of  the  U.N.  on  a more  solid  and 
effective  long-range  basis.  We  all  must  recognize  that  this  proposal 
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is  only  a one-time  measure,  designed  to  cover  a present  emergency  and 
not  to  constitute  a precedent. 

It  is  not  too  soon,  by  any  means,  to  be  thinking  about  the  long-range 
problem.  It  will  become  one  of  the  real  imperatives  of  planning  for 
peace  to  stabilize  the  finances  of  the  United  Nations.  But  for  the 
immediate  present  we  have  a patient  on  the  operating  table  with  an 
emergency  condition.  We  cannot  now  wait  for  the  permanent  cure. 
This  is  clearly  a reasonable  means  of  meeting  an  emergency.  Indeed  it 
has  now  become  something  more. 

It  has  become  symbolic  of  U.S.  support  of  this  institution  designed  to 
maintain  the  peace,  and  I would  hope  that  this  committee  would  rec- 
ommend that  the  House  respond  promptly  and  definitely  to  the  op- 
portunity it  now  has  to  accept  the  symbol  S.  2768  represents  of 
American  support  for  the  United  Nations. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  McCloy. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  I have  in  my  mind  an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  on  the  question  of  dealing  with  the  U.N.  The  editorial  ends 
with  this  sentence : 

“If  the  U.N.  cannot  act  in  emergencies” — meaning,  of  course,  such 
emergencies  as  have  arisen  in  the  Congo  and  Gaza  strip—  “it  will  de- 
teriorate into  an  ineffective  debating  society.” 

Do  you  think  if  the  House  of  Representatives  denies  the  purchase  of 
the  $100  million  bond  issue  it  will  affect  the  solvency  of  the  U.N.  ? 

Mr.  Lodge.  It  would  affect  the  solvency  and  the  effectiveness  of  the 
U.N.  in  a drastic  way. 

Chairman  Morgan.  It  might  then  become  an  ineffective  debating 
society  because  it  would  not  be  able  to  act  in  emergencies  like  the 
Congo? 

Mr.  Lodge.  If  the  United  Nr/ ions  had  not  been  able  to  act  in  the 
Gaza  strip  and  the  Congo  the  way  it  has,  we  would  have  had  an 
infinitely  more  dangerous  situation — possibly  leading  to  world  war. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  McCloy,  as  former  head  of  the  World 
Bank  vou  fed  this  investment  of  $100  million  by  this  Government  is 
a good  investment? 

Mr.  McCloy.  Yes;  it  is  a good  investment  for  peace.  You  asked 
me  as  a banker — world  banker.  With  2 percent  or  3 percent 

Chairman  Morgan.  I am  speaking  of  the  peacekeeping  machinery 
of  the  world  as  a good  investment. 

Mr.  McCloy.  Yes. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ambassador. 

Mr.  Chiperfield. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I want  to  thank  both  of  you  gentlemen  for  a very  constructive  and 
persuasive  statement.  I have  no  questions  at  this  tune. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Zablocki. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I want  to  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  appreciation  for  the 
very  fine,  strong  statements  on  behalf  of  the  legislation  before  us. 

Throughout  both  of  the  statements  we  find  strong  implications  that 
the  very  existence  of  the  United  Nations — which  we  admit  is  vital 
to  American  interest — the  very  existence  of  the  United  Nations  is 
at  stake. 

I think  that  we  will  have  difficulty  in  proving  that  on  the  floor. 
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Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  the  United  Nations  doesn’t  obtain  the 
$200  million,  that  its  existence  is  going  to  be  placed  in  jeopardy! 
Couldn’t  the  United  Nations  cut  back  some  of  its  programs,  peace- 
keeping and  economic,  in  order  to  tide  it  over  until  it  becomes  finan- 
cially more  stable  f 

Mr.  Lodge.  The  United  Nations  is  a young  evolutionary  organiza- 
tion. It  has  no  sovereignty.  It  has  no  power  to  tax.  It  has*  no  right  to 
draft  a single  soldier.  It  has  none  of  the  attributes  of  a government. 
It  can  merely  recommend  and  exhort  and  urge.  It  caroms  along  from 
crisis  to  crisis.  It  is  not  a going  concern  like  the  U.S.  Government, 
for  instance.  It  is  very  often  in  a state  of  crisis. 

I think  if  this  money  were  not  made  available  it  would  be  a very 
critical  thing  for  the  U.N.  I don’t  mean  it  would  cease  operation, 
that  they  would  sell  the  building  as  a department  store  next  summer. 
I don’t  mean  that.  But  it  would  start  to  wither.  It  would  cease  to 
be  the  place  to  which  now  you  can  look  to  provide  the  damping  action, 
to  provide  the  delaying  action,  to  provide  the  talk — a place  which 
didn’t  exist  in  1914,  which  didn’t  exist  in  1939,  and  which  we  now 
have  and  which  could  just  prevent  us  from  all  going  over  the  edge. 
That  is  what  I mean. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  also  of  concern  to  Members  of 
Congress  that  we  may  be  setting  a precedent.  I would,  therefore, 
like  to  ask  a question  of  Mr.  McCloy  who  has  had  considerable  experi- 
ence as  a banker.  In  your  statement,  on  page  5,  you  say.  “We  all 
must  recognize  that,  this  proposal  is  only  a one-time  measure.”  How 
sure  are  you,  Mr.  McCloy,  that  this  is  a one-time  measure! 

Mr.  McCloy.  It  is  proposed  and  specified  as  not  constituting  a 
precedent.  I think  the  situation  is  such  in  the  United  Nations  that 
this  can’t  take  the  form  of  a continuous  procedure.  Yon  have  got  to 
deal  with  the  long-range  problem  of  financing  the  United  Nat  ions. 

I think  that,  with  the  prospect  of  this  opinion  that  is  coming  down 
from  the  World  Court — I don’t  know  whether  it  will  be  favoiable  or 
unfavorable— certainly  if  it  would  be  favorable  I think  we  could  be- 
gin to  deal  with  this  problem  on  a long-range  basis,  which  I believe  is 
necessary  we  should. 

I think  that  everybody  would  agree  that  you  would  not  be  able  to 
continue  to  finance  this,  yon  wouldn’t  be  able  to  get  it  through  Con- 
gress on  this  basis.  You  wouldn’t  be  able  to  get  it — I don’t  believe  you 
could  get  it  through  the  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  as  a con- 
stantly recurrent  means  of  handling  the  finances  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

I think  it  is  entirely  up  to  us  to  dotermine  whether  or  not  this  will 
be  a precedent,  at  least  so  far  as  our  investment  is  concerned. 

I don’t  think  that  the  pressures  are  going  to  be  heavy  enough  on  us 
to  compel  us  to  try  to  duplicate  this  in  the  event  this  doesn’t  succeed. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  Could  we  have  a comment  from  the  Ambassador,  if 
this  legislation,  in  his  opinion,  would  provide  a precedent,  on  which 
the  Executive  will  rely  as  the  U.N.  moves  from  crisis  to  crisis?  Are 
we  to  expect  that  future  crises  may  require  the  enactment  of  similar 
legislation  to  meet  like  emergencies! 

Mr.  Lodge.  No;  I think  the  time  for  a showdown  will  come  in  the 
U.N.— whether  it  means  enough  to  the  members  to  put,  up  the  money 
to  maintain  it.  I believe  that  when  that  showdown  comes  that  the 
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small  countries  will  decide  that  it  should  be  maintained,  because  there 
isn’t  anything  in  the  world  that  gives  the  small  countrios  the  place  in 
the  sun  that  tne  United  N ations  does. 

I don’t  think  that  1S>62  is  the  time  to  have  the  showdown,  because 
the  peace  of  the  world  is  too  much  involved  in  Gaza  and  in  the  Congo. 

So  I think  pressure  can  be  brought  to  bear.  1 think  the  U.S.  Gov* 
eminent  should  be  extremely  forcoiul  to  point  out  they  can’t  count  on 
us  to  pick  up  the  check  all  the  time. 

The  reason  I don’t  think  this  constitutes  a precedent  is  because  I 
think  the  finances  of  the  U.N.  must  be  put  on  a permanent  basis  thut 
you  can  live  with  year  in  and  year  out,  and  that  you  can’t  keep  on 
shilly-shallying  about  expenses  rorever. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  1 want  to  make  just  a brief  statement,  to  indicate 
that  my  questions  are  not  intended  to  imply  that  my  faith  in  the  United 
Nations  is  shaken.  On  the  issue  of  the  importance  of  the  U.N.,  1 
agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  outlook  and  the  views  of  the  two  wit- 
nesses before  us. 

Mr.  McCloy.  I think  there  is  a point  to  the  way  you  might  put  these 
on  a more  stable  basis,  because  you  accept  through  this  the  concept 
of  collective  responsibility.  If  you  can  get  the  assessments  as  part  of 
the  regular  budget  you  have  made  a big  advance  forward  toward  the 
final  solution  of  this  problem. 

Mr.  Lodge.  I might  add,  in  the  bill,  section  4,  it  states : 

Nothin*  herewith  shall  authorise  the  United  States  to  participate  in  an/ 
future  * • *. 

That  is  an  expression  of  sentiment  and  hope. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  That  is  usual  language  in  any  AID  bill. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mrs.  Boi/ton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  is  very  good  to  see  both  of  you  up  here.  Your  statements  are 
very  clear  ana  are  certainly  evidence  of  your  faith  in  what  the  United 
Nations  does,  and  was  created  to  do,  ana  that  it  is  not  a hopeless  sit- 
uation. You  seem  to  believe  that  it  is  only  in  its  infancy. 

I think  people  are  expecting  the  United  Nations  is  going  to  do  every- 
thing that  is  necessaiy  almost  overnight.  They  think  of  it  as  a per- 
fect organization,  which  of  course  it  isn’t. 

I want  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Ambassador,  that  I wholeheartedly  second 
what  you  have  saia  about  the  U.N.  soldiers  in  the  Gaza  strip.  I saw 
it  before  and  I saw  it  after.  You  could  walk  down  the  streets  com- 
fortably after  the  soldiers  were  there.  I didn’t  9ee  them  fanning  side 
by  side — that  came  after  my  visit,  but  the  peace  the  soldiers  brought 
made  all  the  di  fference. 

If  the  United  Nations  troops  could  always  be  used  in  such  a way  they 
could  be  a powerful  force  in  the  world.  On  the  other  hand  we  have 
heard  so  many  serious  accusations  of  the  handling  of  the  U.N.  troops 
in  the  Congo  that  it  is  a bit  scarifying.  The  sense  that  so  many  people 
are  bringing  to  us  that  if  the  United  Nations  has  a bit  of  money  they 
will  immediately  take  their  armies  into  Katanga  and  force  the  union 
that  hasn’t  been  gained  by  conference.  Personally  I feel  it  must  be 

f rained  by  conference,  otherwise  it  will  create  a situation  which  would 
>e  intolerable. 
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I want  to  ask  you,  in  your  opinion,  both  of  you — this  opinion  of  the 
International  Court — should  we  have  waited  until  the  opinion  was 
handed  down  before  bringing  this  whole  matter  out) 

Mr.  Lodge.  I do  not  think  so.  The  opinion  of  the  International 
Court,  which  will  be  an  advisory  opinion,  goes  to  the  question  of  loss 
of  right  to  vote  because  of  it  being  in  arrears.  It  does  not  go  to  the 
question  of  the  bond  issue. 

No  matter  how  the  decision  goes  in  the  Court,  it  will  not  affect  the 
provision  for  an  amortization  of  the  bond  issue. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Thank  you  for  making  it  so  clear  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Lodge.  As  regards  the  Congo,  that  was  the  most  ambitious,  the 
most  novel,  the  most  difficult,  the  most  widespread  activity  that  any 
international  organization  has  ever  engaged  in. 

You  had  at  the  time  that  the  Belgians  left  over  200  Soviet  agents 
in  surrounding  African  countries  ready  to  move  in  when  the  Belgians 
pulled  out. 

We  can  all  imagine  what  would  have  been  the  situation  had  that 
been  allowed  to  happen.  Either  we  would  have  lost  the  heart  of 
Africa  to  the  Communists  or  else  we,  the  United  States,  would  have 
had  to  go  in  there  and  prevent  it. 

We  can  say  all  we  want  about  the  United  Nations  force  in  the  Congo, 
but  there  isn’t  a single  American  boy  in  it.  That  is  an  impressive  fact. 

Of  course,  some  mistakes  have  been  made.  But  the  situation  in  the 
Congo  today  is  very  much  better  than  it  was  in  1960  when  as  the  U.S. 
representative  I supported  the  resolution  setting  up  the  U.N.  force.  It 
is  better  than  I think  we  had  any  right  to  expect  at  that  time. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  The  Communists  are  not  too  strong  in  that  whole 
area? 

Mr.  Lodge.  They  certainly  are  not.  In  fact,  the  Communist  diplo- 
mats have  been  asked  to  leave  not  only  in  the  Congo  but  in  many  other 
parts  of  Africa.  The  African  states  have  shown  a great  independence 
of  the  Communists  and  a determination  not  to  put  up  with  any  of 
their  machinations. 

Mr.  McClot.  I just  want  to  add  to  that,  if  I can  go  off  the  record 
foriust  a minute 

Chairman  Morgan.  This  is  an  open  session. 

Mr.  McCLor.  I better  not  say  it. 

I will  just  say  this,  that  I have  pretty  strong  evidence  of  the  feeling 
of  the  Bussian  leaders  that  they  were  blocked  by  the  U.N.  in  the  Congo. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Hays. 

Mr.  Hats.  The  question  that  bothers  me  about  the  Congo  is  why 
are  we  so  determined  that  the  Congo  is  going  to  remain  a unit  when 
any  other  little  old  tribe  in  Africa  wants  to  set  up  a nation  we  not 
only  acquiesce  in  it  but  are  there  with  aid. 

Buanaa-Urundiy-they  have  changed  the  name  of  it  to  Burundi, 
which  makes  it  easier  for  me— but  if  there  ever  was  a place  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  that  isn't  economically  viable  and  shouldn’t,  have  been 
two  separate  nations,  that  seems  to  be  it. 

Here  you  have  Katanga,  which  could  exist  as  a nation,  which  you  are 
deterring — I don’t  say  “you,”  but  the  UN  is  determined 

Mr.  Lodge.  I have  an  answer.  Maybe  it  won’t  be  satisfactory. 

The  Congo,  of  course,  is  the  heart  of  Africa.  If  the  Communists 
take  that  over  they  are  in  a position  to  spread  out  all  around. 
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From  the  standpoint  of  power  politics,  I wouldn't  think  they  would 
care  very  much  whether  Ruanda-Urundi  was  one  or  two.  Tne  ques- 
tion is  a question  of  expediency,  pure  and  simple. 

1 don’t  attach  any  mystical  value  to  a unified  Congo,  hut  1 attach 
a practical  value  to  it.  If  the  Congo  is  divided  up  it  makes  it  much, 
much  easier  for  the  Communists  to  take  one  piece  and  then  another. 

It  was  for  that  reason  that  I supported  the  effort  to  keep  the  Congo 
as  a unit.  That  doesn’t  mean  that  they  can’t  lxave  federalism  and  a 
lot  of  autonomy  within  the  Congo.  But  I do  think  it  ought  to  be 
enough  of  a unit  so  that  it  can  be  protected  from  communism  os  a 
unit. 

Mr.  Hats.  If  that  is  a good  and  valid  reason,  and  I would  think 
it  is,  that  it  would  be  easier  for  them  to  take  small  segments  and  then 
one  larger  one,  why  isn’t  that  reason  applicable  to  Upper  Volta  and 
Dahomey,  who  started  out  as  a federation  and  split  up  and  started 
out  with  a separate  capital,  embassy,  and  separate  everything  f 

Mr.  Lodge.  Because  I feel  the  African  governments  in  those  coun- 
tries were  stronger  than  the  African  Government  officials  in  the  Congo, 
because  there  were  a great  many  more  educated  people,  a great  many 
more  trained  people. 

The  countries  were  much  smaller  and  there  were  more  trained  peo- 
ple in  them.  And  also  the  Communists  weren’t  aiming  at  them  as  hard 
as  they  were  aiming  at  the  Congo.  The  Congo  was  the  target. 

Mr.  Hats.  I am  afraid  that  with  the  chaos  that  exists  in  the  Congo 
that  either  (1)  we  are  going  to  have  to  keep  supporting  troops  there 
forever,  or  almost  forever,  for  the  foreseeable  future:  or  ?2)  because  of 
this  chaos  and  because  of  this  civil  war  which  the  U.N.  has  not  only, 
in  my  opinion,  encouraged  but  participated  in,  it  will  eventually  make 
it  easier  for  the  Communists  to  take  over.  That  is  the  thing  that 
bothers  me. 

Mr.  Lodge.  I don’t  think  the  U.N.  encouraged  it  and  participated 
in  events  having  to  do  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  Belgians.  When  the 
Belgians  withdrew,  a situation  was  created  and  then  the  U.N.  got  into 
the  Congo. 

I agree  with  you  we  are  going  to  have  to  support  troops  all  over  the 
world  for  a long  time.  I am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  Congo  is  the  last 
of  these  operations.  I think  there  may  be  other  situations  in  Africa 
in  which  the  only  alternative  to  either  Communist  domination  or  a 
fight  between  us  and  the  Communists  is  a U.N.  force. 

I think  we  might  as  well  get  used  to  the  idea  that  it  is  the  best  of 
the  alternatives,  unattractive  though  it  is.  You  have  the  choice  in 
these  situations  of  a broken  arm  or  a broken  leg  a lot  of  times.  This 
is  what  foreign  policy  often  consists  of. 

Mr.  MoCiot.  I don’t  think  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  Nations, 
as  I understand  it,  to  bring  about  by  force  of  arms  the  adhesion  of  any 
country.  I think  they  are  primarily  there  to  try  to  bring  about 
conciliation. 

They  are  also  designed  to  take  care  of  the  situation  when  the  Bel- 
gians left  and  to  remove  the  so-called  mercenaries  from  the  area. 

The  idea  is  to  maintain  a conciliating  unit  there  where  discussions 
can  take  place,  definitely  with  the  thought  that  the  union  of  these 
two  areas  would  be  better  economically  and  politically  if  they  can  be 
brought  about,  but  not  do  it  by  force  of  arms. 
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Mr.  Hats.  If  you  call  bombing  hospitals  and  shooting  missionaries 
conciliation,  that  is  a new  way  to  conciliate. 

Mr.  McCloy.  It  got  out  of  hand.  But  I don’t  believe  it  has  been 
the  definitive  policy  of  the  United  Nations  to  force  adhesion  by  arms. 

Mr.  Hays.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mrs.  Church. 

Mrs.  Church.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I do  not  believe  the  committee  has  ever  been  exposed 
to  a team  showing  such  volubility,  power  of  articulation,  and  dedica- 
tion at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  McCloy.  We  didn’t  rehearse  our  act. 

Mrs.  Chuboh.  Having  said  that,  Mr.  Ambassador,  I would  add  that 
the  words  which  came  to  me  during  my  avid  listening  were : “Methinks 
the  lady  doth  protest  too  much.”  That  may  be  unfair.  I know  that 
you  are  sincere  and  dedicated  in  what  you  say. 

May  I say,  Mr.  Ambassador,  that  I am  beginning  to  realize  more 
than  I ever  did,  and  I had  reasons  before,  why  so  many  people  in  the 
United  Nations  told  me  last  fall  how  much  they  missed  you. 

Having  said  that.  I am  compelled  to  take  violent  issue  with  you  on 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  World  Court  decision  is  involved 
in  any  way  with  the  bond  issue,  since  the  original  United  Nations 
resolution  does  provide  that  the  interest  and  the  principal  repayment 
shall  come  each  year  out  of  the  regular  budget. 

If  members  have  not  been  able  to  keep  up  their  full  annual  assess- 
ments on  the  regular  budget— even  if  they  have  not  fallen  short 
enough  to  merit  the  set  penalty — how  could  they  be  expected  to  sup- 
port both  the  effort  and  the  bond  issue!  Or  how  could  we  suppose 
that  the  delinquents  on  the  special  projects  would  vote  to  increase 
the  budget  to  cover  cost  of  a bond  issue  on  the  same! 

In  other  words,  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  almost  self-evident  that 
unless  the  World  Court  decision  is  favorable,  complete  reevaluation 
of  the  whole  budgetary  process  would  have  to  be  made. 

I think  that  even  if  the  decision  is  favorable  that  the  United  Na- 
tions is  going  to  have  to  make  immediately,  to  use  the  term,  “an 
agonizing  reappraisal,”  which  both  of  you  gentlemen  have  agreed 
is  necessary. 

I wonder,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I might  say  this,  without  turning  it 
into  a speech:  We  have  to  believe  as  regards  this  bond  issue,  as  in 
so  many  others,  that  there  is  more  faith  in  honest  doubt,  believe  me. 
than  in  half  the  creeds.  Those  of  us  who  have  seriously  questioned 
the  wisdom  of  taking  the  whole  $100  million  of  the  loan  that  is  pro- 
posed are  just  as  sure  that  the  United  Nations  is  valuable,  are  just 
as  sure  that  it  must  be  continued,  but  fed  that  in  some  ways  the 
U.S.  position  in  the  United  Nations  and  its  position  in  the  world  may 
be  weakened  if  we  merely  use  a blood  transfusion  at  this  time,  though 
that  may  be  necessary  in  part,  instead  of  using  this  occasion  to  de- 
mand an  appraisal  of  the  whole  situation  in  regard  to  the  financing 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  failure  to  do  so  disturbs  many  of  us. 

There  are  some  of  us  who  were  members  of  the  U.S.  mission  last 
fall  when  this  proposition  was  made,  who  felt  that  it  would  be  more 
advisable  and  easier  to  get  a major  appropriation  through  the  Con- 
gress than  the  loan.  They  feared  this  new  approach  in  the  knowledge 
that  once  a thing  happens  no  matter  what  you  put  in  a measure  to 
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the  contrary,  you  have  established  a precedent.  They  also  felt  that 
for  the  United  States,  willy-nilly,  to  clash  in  once  more  and  agree  to 
take  $100  million — half  of  the  amount — might  be  weakening  our 
stand  for  mutually  accepted  responsibility  rather  than  developing  a 
further  method  of  cooperation. 

My  only  point  in  saying  this  is  to  assure  you  that  many  of  us  are 
as  sincere  as  you  are  in  reeling  that  continuing  the  United  Nations 
as  a peace  force  is  essential  to  the  world,  but  we  are  not  as  sure  as 
you  are  that  the  acceptance  of  this  method  of  financing  is  necessarily 
the  proper  step. 

I am  sure  tnat  you  both  know,  for  instance,  that  this  money  was 
supposed  to  last  for  an  operational  period  of  approximately  18  months 
when  it  was  first  mentioned. 

I read  the  other  night  in  a fairly  reliable  statement,  which  I have 
not  yet  confirmed  with  the  Department,  but  believe  to  be  accurate, 
that  it  is  now  thought  that  this  money  might  meet  the  necessity  only 
to  December. 

To  some  of  us,  the  plan  therefore  seems  somewhat  of  a makeshift, 
and  not  an  attempt  to  solve  the  main  problem. 

'What  do  you  think  will  happen,  may  I ask,  Ambassador  McCloy, 
if  the  decision  is  unfavorable?  What  will  then  be  necessary? 

Mr.  McCloy.  If  the  decision  were  unfavorable,  I think  that,  as- 
suming that  the  bond  issue  were  authorized,  and  the  purchase  was 
made,  it  wouldn’t  affect  the  bond  issue  because  the  bond  issue  is  some- 
thing quite  separate  from  the  question  which  was  put  to  this 

Mrs.  Chubch.  How  would  the  principal  and  interest  be  met? 

Mr.  McCloy.  It  would  be  met.  The  question  would  be  simply 
whether  these  arrears,  these  assessments  which  have  heretofore  been 
made,  whether  they  were  properly  made  and  could  be  made  so  as  to 
be  eniorcible.  This  was  the  sole  question  which  was  before  the  World 
Court. 

Mrs.  Chubch.  Suppose  that  they  are  not? 

Mr.  McCloy.  Still  the  bond  issue  stands  by  itself  on  its  own  legs, 
because  the  bond  issue,  according  to  the  votes  of  the  United  Nations, 
will  be  a part,  the  service  of  the  bond  issue  will  be  part  of  the  regular 
budget.  This  isn’t  before  the  World  Court. 

Mrs.  Chubch.  I know  that.  How  could  you  expect  the  budget  to 
be  augmented  to  include  the  payment  of  interest  and  the  proper 
amount  of  principal  if  the  nations  are  not  willing  now  to  meet  assess- 
ments for  the  Congo  and  the  Palestine  expeditionary  force  ? 

Mr.  McCloy.  I think  probably  the  net  effect  of  this  will  be  if 
we  had  an  unfavorable  decision  on  the  part  of  World  Court  that  this 
money  would  probably  have  to  be  used  for  the  payment  of  arrears, 
rather  than  for  the  forward  financing  of  the  maintenance  of  troops. 

Mrs,  Chubch.  You  are  aware  that  a certain  proportion  of  this  is 
going  to  be  used  to  pay  arrears  ? 

Mr.  McCloy.  I think  a certain  portion  will  have  to  be  used  for  the 
financing  of  arrears  in  order  to  keep  the  operation  going.  But  a very 
substantial  portion  of  it,  I think  a majority  of  it,  will  be  used  for  for- 
ward purposes 

Mrs.  Chubch.  Through  December? 

Mr.  McCloy.  I don’t  Enow  what  the  month  date  is. 
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Mrs.  Church.  It  may  not  be  fair  to  press  this  point  of  financing, 
because  after  all  what  you  have  given  is  to  be  taken  as  an  excellent 
statement  of  declaration  of  faith,  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  McCloy.  Mr.  Lodge  said  that  the  bond  issue  itself  was  not 
affected.  I think  he  is  right  on  that.  The  bond  issue  will  stand  on 
the  basis  of  the  legality  of  the  issue.  It  was  properly  authorized,  and 
for  the  future  the  service  of  the  bond  issue  is  secure. 

Mrs.  Church.  May  I add  just  this  word  ? The  plan  is  being  sold 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  on  the  ground  that  the  principal 
payment  and  interest  payment  will  be  met  out  of  a regular  budget,  if 
the  decision  is  favorable. 

It  is  rather  hard  for  me  to  see  how  that  is  not  to  be  affected  as  a 
proposition  by  the  quality  of  the  decision,  the  nature  of  the  decision. 

Mr.  McCloy.  It  will  depend  to  some  degree  upon  what  the  Court 
says.  The  only  specific  question  that  has  been  addressed  to  the  Court 
is  this  question  of  whether  those  arrears  can  be  properly  made  a part 
, of  the  regular  budget ; not  the  service  of  the  bonds. 

Mrs.  Church.  This  is  one  reason  why  some  of  us  who  know  the 
decision  of  the  Court  is  to  be  expected  during  August  feel  that  we 
would  be  on  safer  ground  if  we  could  wait,  say  3 or  4 weeks  more  or 
until  the  decision  is  announced. 

When  this  plan  was  first  presented  to  us  in  December  at  the  United 
Nations,  we  were  told  that  the  United  Nations  would  be  practically 
bankrupt  unless  action 

Chairman  Morgan.  Would  you  yield  ? 

I have  here  an  editorial  which  states  that  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  is  expected  to  announce  this  week  its  decision.  I don’t  know 
where  they  got  their  information. 

Mrs.  Church.  I would  sincerely  hope  that  would  be  so.  I think 
that  whether  we  were  to  vote  the  proposition  up  or  down,  the  full 
amount,  less  than  the  full  amount  or  none  of  it,  we  would  be  on  safer 

§ round  now  in  presenting  this  plan  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
tates  if  we  had  our  facts  at  hand. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Pilcher. 

Mr.  Pilcher.  Mr.  Ambassador,  if  the  World  Court  should  rule 
favorably,  inasmuch  as  we  don’t  recognize  the  World  Court,  what 
would  Russia’s  attitude  be  and  its  satellites?  Would  they  pay  their 
dues? 

Mr.  Lodge.  I don’t  know. 

Mr.  Pilcher.  I know  you  don’t  know.  What  is  your  opinion?  Say 
the  World  Court  ruled  they  should  pay,  and  inasmuch  as  we  don’t 
recognize  the  World  Court,  what  is  your  guess  that  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  satellites 

Mr.  Lodge.  If  the  World  Court  rules  that  they  should  pay,  that  this 
is  an  assessment  and  as  binding  as  the  regular  dues  are,  my  guess 
would  be  that  they  wouldn’t  pay.  But  they  would  take  a big  propa- 
ganda defeat  in  the  process. 

Guessing  what  the  Russians  will  do  is  a dangerous  business.  Cer- 
tainly if  they  don’t  pay,  with  the  World  Court  decision  saying  they 
should,  they  will  take  a propaganda  defeat  all  around  the  world. 

Mr.  Pilcher.  In  other  words,  the  psychological  effect  would  be  in 
our  favor? 

Mr.  Lodge.  Very  much  so. 
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Mr.  McCloy.  If  it  was  favorable  and  it  was  made  a part  of  the 
regular  budget  and  a country  didn't  pay,  there  is  a specific  sanction 
provided  for  in  article  19  of  the  charter,  which  is  that  a country  loses 
its  vote  in  the  General  Assembly  if  its  arrears  equal  or  exceed  its  “con- 
tributions due”  for  the  full  2 preceding  years. 

The  only  exception  to  that  as  I read  it  is  where  the  charter  provides 
that  the  Gfenerai  Assembly  may  nevertheless  permit  such  a member  to 
vote  if  it  is  satisfied  that  the  failure  to  pay  is  due  to  conditions  beyond 
the  control  of  the  member. 

I think  that  clearly  means  the  country  hasn’t  enough  money  or  it  is 
bankrupt. 

This  shouldn’t  apply  to  the  Soviet  Union.  I think  it  stands  the 
risk  of  losing  its  vote. 

According  to  the  charter,  the  only  way  it  can  avoid  that  risk  is  by 
proving  that  they  just  were  unable* to  pay.  I don't  believe 

Mr.  Hays.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  ? 

Mr.  Pilcher.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hays.  I will  predict  what  will  happen.  The  Russians  will 
say  “The  United  States  itself  refuses  to  recognize  the  World  Court. 
Therefore  the  World  Court  has  nothing  to  say  about  this.  We  main- 
tain it  is  part  of  the  regular  budget.  We  maintain  we  don’t  lose  our 
vote.”  And  they  will  put  it  up  to  the  United  Nations  to  decide. 

Do  you  think  those  nations,  when  50-some  abstained  on  the  vote  on 
Hungary — you  don’t  think 

Mr.  Lodge.  That  is  another  question. 

Mr.  Hays.  That  is  the  logical  thing  that  will  happen. 

Mrs.  Church.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Chairman  Morgan.  It  is  Mr.  Pilcher’s  time. 

Mrs.  Church.  They  would  in  any  event  have  a permanent  seat  in 
the  Security  Council,  would  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Lodge.  The  question  of  throwing  Russia  out  of  the  U.N.  and  the 
question  of  depriving  her  of  the  vote  in  the  General  Assembly  are  two 
entirely  separate  questions. 

Mr.  Hays.  Depriving  her  of  the  vote 

Mr.  Lodge.  It  is  impo^ible. 

Mr.  Hays.  I don’t  think  they  will  vote  to  cut  her  out  of  her  vote. 

Mr.  Lodge.  You  can  deprive  Russia  of  its  vote  and  it  doesn’t  take  a 
vote  to  do  it.  This  article  19  becomes  operative. 

The  question  of  expelling  Russia  from  the  U.N.  cannot  happen,  be- 
cause none  of  the  five  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  can 
be  thrown  out. 

Mr.  Hays.  She  will  bring  up  the  fact  that  the  decision  of  the  World 
Court  is  not  binding.  I say  you  won’t  get  the  vote.  They  will  cite 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  refuses  to  recognize  the  World  Court, 
unless  we  agree  in  advance  to  it.  I think  the  whole  thing  is  an  opera- 
tion in  futility. 

Mr.  Lodge.  I am  not  sure  there  will  be  a vote.  Article  19  doesn’t 
say  anything  about  a vote. 

Mr.  Hays.  You  have  this  World  Court  decision  in  there.  That  is 
what  you  will  get  the  vote  on,  whether  it  is  binding 

Mr.  Lodge.  It  is  in  arrears 

Mr.  Hays.  Who  says  they  are  in  arrears?  The  World  Court?  Is 
that  in  the  charter? 
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Mr.  Lodge.  That  is  a question  of  fact. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Pilcher. 

Mr.  PmoHER.  The  question  is  not  whether  we  are  going  to  support 
this  or  not  support  it.  Following  up  what  Mrs.  Church  said,  I think 
that  we  have  been  misled  a little  bit. 


1 think  it  could  be  sold  to  the  Congress  on  a basis  of  what  the  United 
Nations  has  been  or  what  it  will  mean.  But  I don’t  believe  that 
Bussia  is  going  to  pay  if  the  World  Court  says  that  they  should. 

I get  confused  sometimes.  We  voted  nearly  $5  billion  last  week  to 
scatter  around  all  over  the  world.  I think  the  United  Nations  is  doing 
a better  job  than  we  are  with  some  of  the  money  we  are  kicking 
around — just  a little  $100  million. 

I don’t  think  the  Congress  ought  to  be  told  it  is  just  a loan,  go* 


right  away.  It  is  just  a matter  of  whether  it  is  worth  $100  million 
or  not 


That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Feeling hutsen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I have  been  listening  to  the  discussion  with  great  interest  because 
I realize  this  committee  is  going  to  be  faced  with  the  obligation  of  ex- 
plaining and  defending,  or  perhaps  opposing,  this  bond  issue  when 
we  get  it  on  the  floor. 

I would  like  to  get  the  opinion  of  both  you  gentlemen  about  what 
seems  to  me  the  basic  issue.  I don’t  think  it  is  whether  or  not  the 


United  Nations  should  be  allowed  to  fold.  I doubt  if  there  is  any 
very  substantial  support  for  that  point  of  view  in  Congress,  Mr. 
McCloy.  . 

It  does  seem  to  me  the  question  is  how  effective  has  the  United 
Nations  been,  how  effective  it  is  today,  and  how  effective  it  will  be. 

* Involved  here  is  how  are  we  going  to  provide  adequate  financial 
support.  What  concerns  me  is  whether  this  is  anything  more,  as  Mrs. 

) Church  said,  than  a stopgap.  Is  this  a makeshift  arrangement  which 

is  going  to  oe  criticized  both  by  those  who  were  unenthusiastic  about 
} what  tne  U.N.  has  done  for  us,  and  also  by  those  who  feel  that  this 

i is  no  solution  to  the  long-range  problem! 

, I think  we  are  just  begging  the  issue  if  we  simply  say  we  are  not 

going  to  consider  how  financing  of  the  U.N.  is  going  to  be  handled 
a hereafter,  that  this  is  to  pay  back  bills,  which  basically  is  what  this  is. 

Governor  Stevenson  has  indicated  they  haven’t  even  given  serious 

* consideration  to  this  basic  problem  until  the  advisory  opinion  has  been 
given. 

- This  is  what  I would  like  some  further  comment  on.  Isn’t  it  es- 

sential for  us  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  this  may  well  be  a precedent! 

What  other  alternative  do  we  have  to  adequate  financing  for  future 
crises!  Aren’t  future  crises  the  ones  where  the  U.N.  is  going  to  be 
useful  as  they  have  been  in  the  past!  Whether  it  is  to  be  to  avoid 
a confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union,  or  whatever  the  reason  may 
be,  aren’t  we  asking  for  trouble  if  we  simply  say  we  have  to  pay  our 
' past  bills  but  don’t  know  how  to  face  future  problems! 

Do  you  have  any  suggestions  as  to  how  we  can  meet  this  argument  ? 
How  can  we  meet  the  argument  that  the  United  States  is  already  doing 
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too  much  to  bail  out  reluctant  members  of  the  U.N.f  Why  should  it 
do  more  by  taking  over  the  lion’s  share  of  this  bond  issuef 

Mr.  McCloy.  I think  that  if  we  pass  this  bill  and  we  had  a favor- 
able opinion,  we  would  be  well  on  our  way  to  finding  the  permanent 
solution.  You  would  then  have  a collection  of  arrearages. 

There  are  a number — I am  told  there  are  a number  of  countries  that 
said  once  this  thing  is  determined  to  be  proper  by  the  decision  of  the 
World  Court  they  will  immediately  pay  up.  I don’t  know  how  many 
that  is. 

I think  with  the  pressures  that  would  come  from  that  decision,  if 
favorable,  you  would  have  a campaign  then  to  bring  up  your 
arrearages. 

If  you  do  have  that,  and  if  in  the  future  assessments  of  this  charac- 
ter all  come  within  tne  regular  budget  item,  the  precedents  that  we 
have  thus  far  indicate  the  regular  budget,  regular  assessments  and  the 
regular  dues  based  upon  the  budget  have  been  met  pretty  well.  We 
have  very  minor  arrearages  in  this  area. 

There  may  be  some  other  things  that  can  be  done  in  this  connection. 
I know  that  a good  bit  of  thought  is  being  given  to  it.  Iam  not  in  on 
the  councils  of  that  and  I cannot  tell  you  what  the  progress  of  that 
thinking  is.  There  are  some  devices. 

There  has  been  some  suggestion  of  outside  revenues  that  the  United 
Nations  may  be  able  to  get,  whether  it  is  by  reason  of  registrations  of 
space  or  fees,  things  of  that  character.  There  is  thought  being  given 
to  that  type  of  thing. 

I don’t  believe  I can  give  you  at  this  stage  the  chapter  and  verse  as 
to  what  the  final  solution  of  the  financing  of  the  U.N.  is  to  be.  I do 
believe  that  this  is  the  best  emergency  solution  that  we  can  find,  be- 
cause it  does  something  that  I think  is  extremely  important.  It  cre- 
ates and  binds  and  locks  in  the  concept  of  the  collective  financial  re- 
sponsibility. It  actually  reduces  the  amount  of  our  proportion,  be- 
cause if  it  comes  into  the  regular  budget  it  is  only  32  percent  rather 
than  whatever  it  is — 47  percent — we  are  paying  of  the  assessment  now. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  You  seem  to  be  saying  this  is  establishing  a 
precedent  and  obligating  reluctant  nations  to  pay  for  the  peace 

Mr.  McCloy.  If  it  establishes  the  precedent,  I don’t  think  we  are 
saying  that  the  United  States  is  going  to  be  called  on  for  $100  million 
every  6 months  or  6 years,  but  wnere  it  establishes  the  matter  of  put- 
ting the  precedent  into  the — 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Why  do  we  shy  away  from  the  desirability  of 
establishing  a precedent? 

Mr.  McCloy.  The  collective  financial  responsibility  in  the  United 
Nations  is  almost  the  lifeblood  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  I don’t  see  how  we  can  get  the  nations  reluc- 
tant to  face  up  to  their  collective  financial  responsibility  with  respect 
to  crises  they  want  no  paft  of.  It  seems  to  me  we  can  anticipate  a re- 
fusal, on  some  basis  to  contribute 

Mr.  McCloy.  Then  they  are  going  to  face  up  to  whether  or  not  they 
will  lose  a vote  in  the  Assembly. 

Mr.  Lodge.  Mr.  Chairman,  I agree  with  Congressman  Freling- 
huysen,  and  I agree  with  Mrs.  Church,  for  whose  kind  remarks  I thank 
her,  that  a reappraisal  of  the  whole  financial  setup  of  the  United 
Nations  is  very  much  in  order.  I wouldn’t  put  that  off. 
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This  bond  issue,  I think,  is  a step  toward  such  a clarification,  toward 
such  a reappraisal.  I am  in  favor  of  the  bond  issue,  not  only  because 
it  fills  a very  urgent  need  insofar  as  maintaining  the  peace  activities 
are  concerned,  but  also  because  it  is  a step  toward  regularizing  these 
activities  and  turning  them  into  legally  binding  obligations  of  the 
member  states. 

The  General  Assembly  has  no  force  of  law  on  any  of  the  political 
diplomatic  decisions  that  are  taken.  It  is  all  recommendatory  and 
hortatory,  but  the  votes  it  takes  on  assessments  are  binding  on  govern- 
ments. 

If  we  can  get  these  peacemaking  activities  into  that  category  even, 
we  are  doing  something  for  the  permanent  financing. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  With  respect  to  future  crises  then,  Mr.  Ambas- 
sador, do  you  feel  if  the  advisory  opinion  is  favorable  and  if  we  agree 
to  purchase  part  of  this  bond  issue,  there  will  be  a commitment  to 
support  future  major  operations  of  the  U.N.,  whether  or  not  the  major 
powers  are  interested  in  doing  it  ? 

Mr.  Lodge.  No, sir;  I do  not. 

In  the  first  place,  the  World  Court  decision  doesn’t  affect  the  ques- 
tion of  the  bond  issue. 

In  the  second  place,  I think  each  crisis  is  different  and  each  crisis 
has  to  be  dealt  with  differently. 

I do  think  it  is  a step  toward  getting  these  activities  financed  out  of 
the  regular  appropriation,  which  is  a legally  binding  commitment. 
That,  I think,  is  a very  necessary  thing. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  O’Hara. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  I am  not  looking  for  perfection.  We  would  like 
perfection,  but  when  a program  is  suggested  I am  looking  for  alterna- 
tives that  we  can  accept  other  than  that  which  is  proposed,  and  if  there 
be  no  alternatives  that  seem  more  promising,  reason  impels  me  to 
accept  that  which  is  offered. 

You  state  we  should  stay  in  the  United  Nations  and  try  to  build  it 
up.  Is  the  pending  proposal  the  best  way  to  do  this  at  this  time  ? 

With  your  rich  experience,  and  no  one  in  America  has  had  a richer 
experience  in  this  field  than  you,  Mr.  Ambassador,  do  you  know’ 
of  any  alternative  other  than  the  plan  suggested  in  the  bill  before  us  ? 

Mr.  Lodge.  I don’t  know  of  anything  that  I think  is  as  good  as  this 
as  the  way  of  carrying  out  this  purpose. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Mr.  Ambassador,  what  would  be  the  effect  if  the  House 
should  defeat  S.  2768?  What  would  defeat  of  this  bill  mean? 

Mr.  Lodge.  It  would  be  very  unfortunate  and  extremely  dangerous. 
Your  Congo  and  Gaza  strip  activities  would  be  in  serious  jeopardy, 
and  it  would  be  the  cause  of  great  unrest. 

We  already  have  a number  of  danger  spote  in  the  world.  We  have 
Berlin,  the  Straits  of  Formosa  and,  thanks  to  the  U.N.,  the  Palestine 
area  and  the  Congo  have  been  taken  out  of  that  category. 

If  this  legislation  didn’t  pass  and  these  projects  were  put  in  jeop- 
ardy, it  would  increase  the  danger  in  the  world  very  much. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  There  will  be  problems  in  the  future.  Following  the 
decision  of  the  World  Court  there  may  he  problems.  But  should 
those  problems  be  considered  at  this  time  or  should  they  be  left  to  a 
future  time  when  they  become  current  ? 
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Mr.  Lodge.  I don’t  know  to  which  problems  you  refer. 

Mr.  O’Haba.  Any  problems  that  might  result  from  the  decision 
of  the  International  Court,  questions  that  might  result  as  to  possible 
expulsions  from  the  United  Nations  and  many  of  these  academic  ques- 
tions that  are  being  aired  here.  Can  they  not  be  left  to  a later  period  ? 

Mr.  Lodge.  The  expulsion  question  isn’t  one  on  which  Congress  has 
to  pass.  It  is  provided  for  in  article  19,  which  has  been  ratified  by  the 
U.S.  Government  a long  time  ago.  It  is  not  a question  on  which 
Congress  needs  to  pass  at  this  time. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ambassador. 

Mr.  McCloy,  you  stated  that  this  is  the  best  plan  that  you  know 
of,  the  best  method,  and  certainly  you  have  had  a tremendous  world 
of  experience  in  banking  and  in  many  other  fields  of  service  to  our 
country. 

You  know  of  no  better  plan  than  the  one  suggested  in  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  McCloy.  No  ; I do  not  know  of  a better  plan.  I think  in  view 
of  the  circumstances  this  is  the  best  plan  that  I can  think  of. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Then  you  further  say  in  your  statement  “But  for  the 
immediate  present  we  have  a patient  on  the  operating  table  with  an 
emergency  condition.” 

Would  you  say  that  the  defeat  of  this  bill  might  mean  the  death 
of  that  patient  and  that  patient  is  the  United  Nations  with  all  of  its 
service  to  us  as  a forum  for  international  discussion  ? 

Mr.  McCloy.  I think  it  would  greatly  change  the  character  of  our 
leadership  in  the  United  Nations  and  the  United  Nations  itself. 

You  must  bear  in  mind  that  some  40-odd  nations  have  already  said 
they  are  ready  to  subscribe  to  this.  Over  $72  million  have  been 
pledged,  committed,  or  actually  put  into  the  treasury  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  if  at  this  stage  when  we  know  we  need  this  money,  at 
this  point  we  should  permit  that  heartbeat  of  this  patient  to  be  de- 
pressed I think  we  would  take  great  risks. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  You  think  we  should  view  the  issue  as  it  is? 

Mr.  McCloy.  Yes. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Either  we  vote  for  this  bill  and  go  into  the  bond  pro- 
gram, or  else  we  leave  the  United  Nations  maybe  prostrate  ? 

Mr.  McCloy.  I don’t  think,  as  somebody  saia,  the  United  Nations 
would  collapse  or  they  would  sell  the  real  estate  in  New  York,  but  I 
think  two  things  will  happen : The  vigor  of  the  United  Nations  would 
be  greatly  impaired  ana  the  leadership  of  the  United  States  in  the 
U.N.,  I am  convinced,  would  be  substantially  lessened. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Might  I say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I think  this  is  one  of  the 
most  heartening  sessions  of  this  committee  that  I ever  attended,  our 
two  witnesses  of  preeminent  standing,  of  great  service,  great  experi- 
ence, coming  here  and  testifying  as  they  have.  It  has  Seen  a heart- 
ening experience. 

I wish  to  thank  the  witnesses  for  being  here.  They  have  rendered 
a service  to  our  country  and  to  this  committee. 

Chairman  Morgan.'  Mr.  BroomfielcL 

Mr.  Broomfield.  Mr.  Chairman,  I merely  want  to  join  my  other 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  both  our  guests  this  morning,  not  only 
for  their  statement,  but  for  their  fine  testimony. 
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I agree  with  Mr.  O’Hara,  I think  this  has  been  one  of  the  most 
interesting  sessions  on  this  subject.  I appreciate  the  opportunity  of 
listening  to  both  of  the  men  and  their  opinions  on  this  legislation. 

Chairman  Mobgan.  Mr.  McDowell. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a very  interesting  meeting 
of  this  committee  this  mornirg,  not  only  because  of  the  two  distin- 
guished gentlemen  here  and  their  testimony,  but  we  seem  to  revert  to 
something  like  a little  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  pattern  we  have  established  this  morning  is  not  to  begin  by 
questioning  the  witnesses,  but  to  first  make  a speech.  Thus  to  get  a 
lot  of  emotions  and  ideas  off  our  chest,  and  then  to  ask  a question.  I 
am  sure  that  both  Mr.  Lodge  and  Mr.  McCloy  would  agree  with  me 
we  probably  haven’t  changed  many  votes  with  our  speeches.  In  any 
event,  1 am  going  to  stick  to  the  pattern. 

I think  this  whole  question  of  the  finances  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  bond  issue  that  is  before  us  is  a gamble.  Of  course,  it  is  a 
gamble.  That  is  all  we  have  been  doing  since  World  War  II,  in  most 
of  the  major  decisions  in  international  relations,  to  meet  a crisis  and 
take  a gamble  on  decisions. 

It  started  in  France,  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  Iran.  We  are  ending 
up  in  Laos,  South  Vietnam,  and  the  Congo.  All  these  decisions  are 
gambles. 

I think  when  we  add  this  gamble  all  up  and  these  decisions  all  np 
over  these  years  we  have  been  right,  because  the  gamble  has  always 
been  on  the  side  of  peace,  and  we  nave  been  successful. 

When  we  think  ot  the  results,  the  problem  of  whether  we  took  these 
decisions  in  that  direction  was  one  of  whether  we  tried  to  maintain  a 
position  of  peace  in  the  world,  or  whether  we  decided  we  were  ready 
to  go  to  war,  and  we  still  have  the  same  problem  before  us ; I think  it  is 
worth  the  gamble,  to  back  the  United  Nations  as  the  only  international 
agency  to  keep  peace  in  the  world  of  today. 

I would  rather  gamble  with  money,  dollars,  than  I would  with 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people’s  lives  in  this  country  and  all  over  the 
world.  I think  it  is  a gamble.  I think  we  might  as  well  recognize  it. 

This  problem  before  us  now  is  a gamble.  It  may  pay  off.  It  may 
not.  It  is  a gamble  in  dollars  ana  not  in  lives. 

I do  have  a question.  It  is  my  understanding  that  it  was  primarily 
at  the  insistence  of  the  United  States  that  the  costs  of  the  Gaza  strip 
and  the  Congo  operations  were  to  be  kept  in  an  operating  fund  rather 
than  to  come  out  of  the  general  funds  and  to  be  paid  for  by  the  gen- 
eral assessments.  Was  that  correct,  and  what  was  the  reason  for  this 
decision  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Lodge.  Mr.  Chairman,  I don’t  know  what  the  bookkeeping  tech- 
nicalities may  have  been.  I know  when  I was  U.S.  representative,  I 
have  always  contended  that  the  Russians  should  pay  for  their  share 
of  the  Gaza  force  and  of  the  Congo  force,  and  that  it  was  an  act  of  bad 
faith  for  them  not  to. 

They  may  have  been  kept  separately  as  a bookkeeping  matter.  On 
that  I don’t  know. 

Mr.  McDowell.  There  must  have  been  some  decision  made  within 
the  United  Nations  itself  to  have  these  funds  separate  rather  than  in 
the  general  funds. 
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Mr.  Lodge.  Of  course  the  money  wasn’t  there.  When  this  thing  hit 
the  United  Nations,  first  the  Gaza  strip  force  and  then  the  Congo 
force,  there  wasn’t  any  money  in  the  regular  fund.  So  in  that  sense 
it  had  to  be — in  a bookkeeping  sense  it  had  to  be  separate. 

1 know  in  the  Eisenhower  administration,  and  1 am  sure  it  is  the 
same  in  this  administration,  the  contention  always  was  that  this  was 
just  as  much  of  an  obligation  on  the  U.N.  as  the  payment  of  the  salaries 
and  the  building  in  New  York  and  it  ought  to  be  so  regarded. 

Setting  it  in  a separate  pocket  was  simply  because  there  wasn’t  the 
money  in  the  regular  budget.  It  didn’t  mean  that  it  was  an  obligation 
of  inferior  quality.  I made  many  statements  which  were  authorized 
by  the  administration  to  the  effect  that  this  was  an  obligation  on  the 
Russians  and  they  ought  to  honor  it  and  they  would  be  welching  if 
they  didn’t. 

Mr.  McDowell.  If  there  is  any  possibility,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  any 
clarification  on  this  point,  I would  appreciate  it  if  the  committee 
could  have  that  information. 

Chairman  Morgan.  We  will  be  glad  to  obtain  it  for  you. 

(The  information  is  as  follows :) 

The  Intention  nr  Establishing  Separate  Accounts  toe  UNEF  and  the  Congo 

For  a number  of  years  prior  to  1956  (when  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force  in  the  Middle  East  was  established)  expenses  of  relatively  small  magnitude 
for  various  peace  and  security  operations  (eg.,  U.N.  missions  in  Palestine  and 
Kashmir)  had  been  carried  in  the  regular  budget  of  the  United  Nations.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  similar  costs  are  currently  included  in  the  1962  regular  budget 
of  the  U.N.  for  special  United  Nations  missions  and  the  United  Nations  field 
service. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  General  the  use  of  a separate 
account  originated  with  UNEF  in  1956.  The  use  of  a separate  account  was  not 
intended  to  diflerentiate  the  expenses  for  UNEF  or  their  treatment  from  those 
for  peace  and  security  operations  which  had  been  and  are  reflected  in  certain 
sections  of  the  regular  budget.  When  the  Emergency  Force  was  established  in 
November  of  1956  the  regular  budget  estimates  for  1957  were  already  in  final 
form.  Moreover,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  operation,  the  Secretary  General 
was  not  in  a position  to  provide  the  Assembly  with  a definitive  estimate  of  the 
total  costs  that  might  be  required.  The  Secretary  General,  therefore,  recom- 
mended to  the  Assembly  in  Novembor  1956  (A/3302)  that  the  costs  of  UNEF 
be  assessed  on  the  basis  of  the  regular  scale  of  assessments  and  recommended 
that  an  initial  amount  of  310  million  be  authorized  and  be  handled  accounting- 
wise  as  a special  account  separate  from  the  regular  budget 

On  the  question  of  the  apportionment  of  the  costs  of  UNEF  (and  later  Congo) 
member  governments  put  forward  a variety  of  suggestions  such  as:  (1)  The 
costs  should  be  included  in  the  regular  budget  and  apportioned  among  all  member 
states  on  the  basis  of  the  regular  scale  of  assessments;  (2)  the  costs  should  be 
borne  by  the  aggressor  powers  (in  the  case  of  UNEF)  or  by  the  former  adminis- 
tering power  (in  the  case  of  the  Congo) ; (3)  the  greater  portion  of  the  costs 
should  be  borne  by  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  as  having  a 
major  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security ; (4)  the  costs 
should  be  assessed  on  all  governments,  however,  those  able  to  do  so  should  make 
voluntary  contributions  in  order  to  lessen  the  amount  to  be  provided  by  assess- 
ments on  those  states  with  a limited  capacity  to  pay;  (5)  the  costa  should  be 
financed  entirely  out  of  voluntary  contributions ; etc. 

In  the  face  of  the  cost-sharing  dilemma,  the  Assembly  in  November  1956  in 
resolution  1122  (XI)  approved  the  Secretary  General’s  recommendations  and 
authorised  the  establishment  of  a $10  million  special  account  for  UNEF.  The 
Assembly  put  aside  until  November  of  1957  action  on  the  apportionment  of  UNEF 
costs  among  member  states. 

With  respect  to  the  Congo  force  a similar  situation  developed  in  1960,  costs 
being  authorised  from  the  outset,  but  cost  sharing  not  being  voted  until  December 
of  that  year.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Assembly’s  Besolntion  1583  (XV) 
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of  December  20,  I960,  states:  “The  General  Assembly,  * • * Recognizing  that  the 
expenses  involved  in  tbe  United  Nations  operations  In  the  Congo  for  I960  consti- 
tute 'expenses  of  tbe  Organization*  within  tbe  meaning  of  article  IT,  paragraph 
2,  of  tbe  Charter  of  tbe  United  Nations  and  that  tbe  assessment  thereof  against 
member  states  creates  binding  legal  obligations  on  such  states  to  pay  their 
assessed  shares,  * * 

In  essence,  therefore,  the  separate  accounts  were  set  up  as  a matter  of 
administrative  convenience  and  as  an  orderly  way  to  keep  the  books. 


Mr.  McDowell.  I want  to  thank  both  the  gentlemen  for  being  here. 
I think  your  presence  here  again  fortifies  this  committee  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  the  position  that  I think  we  are  always  sound  in 
taking,  that  when  civilian  and  military  experts  in  and  out  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  this  country  come  before  us  and  testify  almost  to  a man, 
on  issues  of  this  importance,  that  in  their  opinion  it  is  necessary,  I 
think  it  is  pretty  difficult  for  us  as  Members  of  Congress  to  go  con- 
trary to  those  opinions. 

1 appreciate  your  presence  here,  and  the  statements  you  have  made. 

Mr.  McClot.  You  mentioned,  Mr.  Congressman,  that  it  was  a gam- 
ble. It  is  a gamble.  But  I think  it  is  the  best  gamble  that  I can  think 
of  for  the  time  being  because  this  payment  is  going  to  be  diluted  in 
terms  of  the  capacity  to  pay,  of  some  of  these  underdeveloped  nations, 
over  a period  of  25  years,  and  I think  it  is  a whole  lot  more  likely  to 
be  paid  than  if  you  lumped  it  in  1-,  2-,  or  3-year  payments. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  these  moneys  have  been  raised  in  the 
past.  I was  very  much  involved  in  the  Suez  affair.  Mr.  Hammar- 
skjold  asked  me  to  come  in  and  help  him  because  he  didn’t  have  any 
money  to  clear  the  canal.  There  was  nothing  in  the  coffers  to  take 
care  of  it. 

Well,  it  was  strange  how  informally  and  yet  effectively  it  worked 
out. 

I called  up  all  the  seafaring  countries  I could  find  and  said,  “Would 
you  put  up  some  money  in  the  pot  to  help  clear  the  canal  ?” 

They  said,  “When  do  we  get  it  back  f ” 

I said,  “I  don’t  know  when  you  will  get  it  back,  but  we  will  try  to 
get  it  out  of  tolls.” 

We  raised  the  money  on  the  basis  of  a gamble  and  that  money  has 
all  been  repaid  now.  A greater  and  greater  number  of  countries  con- 
tributed to  it  as  they  saw  others  doing  so  and  there  was  a certain 
sense  of  obligation,  and  it  has  been  all  paid  back  now. 

I think  considering  the  form  of  this  loan  and  the  general  desire  of 
nations  to  meet  their  obligations,  it  is  something  less  than  a pure 
speculation — something  better  than  pure  speculation  or  a gamble. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  It  was  about  that  time,  too,  that  the  Export-Import 
Bank  loaned  five  times  this  amount— -$500  million — to  the  United 
Kiiyidom? 

Mr.  McClot.  Yes. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  That  money  came  back  and  that  is  five  times  the 
amount  of  money  involved  here.  Also  the  Congress  voted  about  $4 
billion  for  the  space  venture,  our  quest  to  reach  the  moon,  and  that  is 
40  times  the  amount  of  money,  and  they  are  both  gambles,  aren’t 
they  ? 

Mr.  McClot.  I saw  some  figures  the  other  day  that  this  figure  for 
this  year’s  military  and  aid  program  is  $300  per  capita  for  each  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States,  and  $1.06  for  the  United 
Nations  proposal. 
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Mr.  Lodge.  Speaking  of  gambles  that  work  out  well  and  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  you  remember  the  destruction  was  perfectly  tremendous 
and  it  was  considered  it  would  take  a long  time  to  get  it  open  again. 

The  Secretary  General  set  up  a force  entirely  for  the  countries 
that  were  not  involved  in  the  dispute.  They  got  Gen.  “Spec”  Wheeler 
of  the  U.S.  Army  Engineers  to  head  it  up,  and  all  those  people,  speak- 
ing different  languages  and  never  having  worked  together  before,  were 
able  to  get  that  thing  opened  in  a matter  of  months. 

It  was  opened  in  March  after  it  had  been  destroyed  in  October, 
which  is  a gamble  that  succeeded  better  than  anybody  possibly  dreamed 
it  could  under  extremely  difficult  conditions. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Gambles  do  pay  off. 

Mr.  Lodge.  Sometimes. 

Mr.  McCloy.  It  cost  $12  million  rather  than  $45  million.  That 
was  because  “Spec”  Wheeler  did  it.  He  was  engineer  officer  of  the 
4th  Division  in  World  War  I and  that  is  how  he  happened  to  be  ap- 
pointed. When  Hammarskjold  came  to  me  and  said  “Where  do  I 

go  to  get  a fellow  to  clear  up  the  canal  ?”  I said  “Spec”  Wheeler.  I 
ad  used  him  as  chief  engineer  of  the  World  Bank  when  I was  presi- 
dent. He  had  been  in  charge  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  he  built 
emplacements  for  my  guns  when  I was  an  artillery  officer  along  the 
Moselle  River  in  World  War  I. 

Mr.  Lodge.  How  old  was  he  when  he  cleared  the  canal? 

Mr.  MoCloy.  Past  retirement  age. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Barry. 

Mr.  Barry.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I wish  to  add  my  word  of  praise  to  the  comprehensive  statements 
you  have  given  this  morning,  and  your  observations  in  regard  to  this 
problem.  I think  in  facing  up  to  this  in  the  next  few  weeks,  that  we 
must  be  aware  of  the  technical  problem  that  we  have  in  view  of  the 
Gross  amendment  last  week,  which  showed  that  there  were  a majority 
of  members  at  least  last  week  who  seemed  to  be  unhappy  about  other 
nations’  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  which  is  this  same  feeling 
that  many  of  us  have  expressed  here.  In  view  of  the  technical  situa- 
tion, I wonder  if  you  had  given  thought  to  possibly  another  method 
which  would  meet  Mrs.  Church’s  objection  to  the  bill  which  might 
also  meet  Congressman  Frelinghuysen’s  point  with  regard  to  working 
up  a permanent  future  financing  plan  for  the  United  Nations,  if  some- 
thing along  the  lines  of  a general  loan  by  this  Government  for  3 years 
of  $100  million,  giving  the  United  Nations  this  period  of  time  to 
straighten  out  the  financial  problems  that  face  it  today. 

I know  that  this  method  was  discussed  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  The  Senators,  if  they  did  not  have  a committee  vote  on 
the  amendment,  failed  to  take  any  action  on  the  proposal. 

There  are  those  in  the  Chamber  who,  if  we  don’t  come  in  with 
a better  solution  to  this  problem,  are  going  to  vote  against  it.  Then 
there  are  those  who  traditionally  vote  against  it-  They  may  possibly 
outnumber  the  people  who  are  willing  to  take  this  middle  ground, 
especially  if  the  vote  were  to  come  prior  to  a decision  of  the  World 
Court. 

I don’t  worry  along  the  lines  of  the  Congressman  from  Ohio  when 
he  says  that  the  Soviets  would  just  say  “Well,  you  don't  recognize  the 
World  Court,  so  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  won’t  contribute  and 
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pay  our  share.”  I say  this  because  the  Soviets  will  be  required  to  pay 
their  share  of  servicing  the  bond  issue  and  under  article  19  if  in  2 
years  they  have  not  paid  their  share  of  the  servicing  of  these  bonds, 
as  I understand  it,  they  would  no  longer  have  a vote  in  the  General 
Assembly. 

If  they  no  longer  have  a vote,  they  have  no  right  to  be  heard,  or  to 
be  recognized  in  the  General  Assembly  under  section  19.  Is  tills  a 
correct  interpretation,  Mr.  Ambassador? 

Mr.  Lodge.  The  language  is  “shall  have  no  vote  in  the  General 
Assembly.”  I have  never  contended  that  the  Russians  are  going  to 
pay  their  share  no  matter  what  the  decision  of  the  Court  is.  I don’t 
think  they  are  going  to  pay  their  share. 

We  have  just  got  to  brace  ourselves  for  that  fact.  When  you  look 
at  the  arrearages,  you  have  the  Communist  bloc — you  have  tne  group 
of  countries  that  don’t  want  to  pay,  which  consist  of  the  Communist 
bloc,  plus  France,  Belgium,  and  of  course  the  Arab  states  on  the  Gaza 
strip  thing. 

Then  you  have  China,  which  is  unable  to.  Then  the  rest  of  the  ones 
that  you  think  you  can  probably  get,  who  are  doing  it — who  don’t 
pay  for  various  reasons.  I have  never  contended  that  the  Russians 
will  pay,  no  matter  what  the  decision  of  the  Court  is. 

You  mentioned  a loan  proposal  which  would  not  require  the  amorti- 
zation out  of  the  regular  appropriation  of  the  U.N.  I think  it  would 
be  a pity  to  drop  that.  I think  that  is  very  much  in  our  American 
best  interest,  to  make  these  peacekeeping  expenditures  a part  of  the 
regular  budget. 

I think  that  is  one  of  the  ingenious  and  constructive  things  about 
this  proposal  that  it  does  that. 

Mr.  Barbt.  It  says  the  money  for  repayment  comes  out  of  the  regu- 
lar budget.  There  is  a 2-year  provision  after  a country  has  defaulted 
on  the  regular  budget.  Let's  say  we  do  go  ahead  and  buy  the  bonds. 
Let's  say  the  entire  indenture  is  picked  up  by  the  end  of  this  year,  so 
beginning  a year  following  would  be  the  due  date  time  on  repayment. 

You  have  to  wait  2 years  beyond  that  date  before  a country  is  in 
default.  In  effect,  we  are  talking  about  3^2  years  from  now  lief  ore 
we  could  pinpoint  anyone  in  default  under  the  bond  issue. 

Mr.  Lodge.  I think  you  are  talking  about  loss  of  voting  rights. 

Mr.  Barry.  Yes,  I am. 

Mr.  Lodge.  As  distinct  from  payment  for  the  expenses  of  the  peace- 
keeping activities.  They  are  two  separate  things.  The  voting  right 
isn’t  an  issue  in  this  legislation  at  all. 

Mr.  Barry.  No  ; it  isn’t  an  issue  except  for  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
reasons  for  pushing  the  bond  issue  is  that  the  repayment  on  the  bonds 
and  servicing  of  the  bonds  would  be  part  of  the  regular  budget.  This 
will  be  pointed  up  on  the  floor  with  a statement  that  it.  is  going  to  be 
3 or  3Vo  years  before  there  will  be  any  leverage  from  the  use  of  this 
provision  from  the  indenture  to  force  a nation  to  come  across  in  the 
servicing  of  the  bonds 

Mr.  McCloy.  If  I may  interrupt,  the  greatest  leverage  I think  is 
going  to  be  when  it.  gets  under  the  regular  budget,  with  the  advisory 
opinion,  assuming  that  the  advisory  opinion  is  favorable. 

Mr.  Barry.  Then  you  are  going  to  rely  on  the  advisory  opinion  ? 
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Mr.  McCloy.  Sure,  because  one  of  the  things  that  is  going  to  induce 
these  people  to  pay  up  these  assessments — pay  up  their  assessments— 
is  the  fact  that  it  is  legal,  whereas  now  there  is  an  argument  that  this 
is  illegal.  There  is  going  to  be  a big  campaign  made,  I would  assume, 
I would  hope,  for  the  collection  of  arrearages  once  you  get  this  through, 
and  have  tne  favorable  opinion. 
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There  will  be  a lot  of  people  that  will  come  forward  before  that  time. 
Some  of  them  will  come  forward  in 

Mr.  Barrt.  You  are  basing  the  success  of  the  enforcement  provision 
of  the  bond  issue  on  the  decision  of  the  Court?  You  thinic  that  is 
going  to  be  persuasive.  I am  merely  making  the  observation  that  in 
standing  up  in  the  well  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  trying  to 
sell  them  a bond  issue  and  they  say  “What  force  of  repayment  is 
there?”  I have  to  say  to  them  “For  3 y2  years  I don’t  think  we  have  a 
weapon  in  this  to  get  other  nations  to  repay.” 

Mr.  McClot.  You  have  a weapon  right  now.  We  lent  money  to 
the  United  Nations  to  buy  the  building  in  New  York.  That  was  in 
the  regular  budget.  That  has  been  repaid.  Anything  that  gets  into 
the  regular  budget  prima  facie  is  going  tohe  paid. 

Mr.  Barry.  How  can  you  be  sure  they  won't  withhold  that  percent- 
age for  the  servicing  of  the  debt? 

Mr.  McCloy.  It.  is  conceivable  they  will.  In  the  first  place  they 
would  be  acting  illegally  and  they  would  be  subject  to  suspension  of 
their  vote  after  2 years. 

Mr.  Barry.  It  would  be  the  year  intervening  plus  2 years,  and  that 
is  3 y%  years  before  we  would  know  that.  Why  wouldn’t  it  be  advis- 
able to  take  what  some  of  the  Senators  think  would  be  a way  to  get 
out  of  this  thing,  by  lending  $100  million  to  the  United  Nations  for  3 
years? 

Mr.  Lodge.  First  of  all,  the  Russians  are  going  to  lose  their  vote 
in  1964.  That  is  not  3*4  years.  It  is  2 years. 

Mr.  Barky.  Is  that  because  of  the  present  dues  they  now  owe? 

Mr.  Lodge.  Present  dues 


Mr.  Barry.  They  could  pay  1 year’s  dues  and  continue  to  vote  and 
default  on  the  bonds  a year  and  a half  henoe. 

Mr.  Lodge.  They  will  lose  their  vote  in  1964.  Now  your  second 

?[uestion.  What  is  the  second  question?  You  had  so  many  I have 
orgotten — they  are  good  ones,  too— it  was  on  a straight  loan  without 
requiring  that  the  amortization  come  out  of  the  regular  budget. 

I think  we  would  lose  something  if  we  didn’t  try  to  put  the  peace- 
keeping activities  in  the  regular  midget.  That  is  advantageous  to 
the  United  States  because  they  become  legally  binding  obligations  on 
all  governments. 

Mr.  Barry.  Legally  binding,  but  not  enforcible. 

Mr.  Lodge.  It  is  as  enforcible  as  anything  in  the  U.N.  is.  It  has 
no  sovereignty.  But  the  assessments  are  legally  binding  on  countries 
and  that  is  one  reason  why  the  record  of  paying  assessments  is  very 
good,  where  the  record  for  peacekeeping  activities  is  very  bad. 
Chairman  Morgan.  The  gentleman’s  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Lodge.  The  law  is  broken,  but  the  law  is  obeyed  a great  deal 
in  that  respect. 
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Mr.  Gallagher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I will  join  my  col- 
leagues in  welcoming  the  witnesses  before  us  this  morning.  1 think 
maybe  Mr.  McCloy  may  have  an  addition  to  what  his  colleague  said. 

Mr.  McCloy.  I think  there  are  many  answers  in  addition  to  that 
you  can  make  to  this.  This  particular  bond  issue  has  been  approved. 
The  other  one  hasn’t.  I don’t  believe  the  United  Nations  would  ap- 
prove a 3-year  bond  issue  because  it  constitutes  too  much  repayment 
m too  short  a period.  This  does  it  over  25  years,  and  everyone  can 
participate.  This  is  my  point  about  joint  responsibility.  The  fact 
is  that  they  have  voted  this ; $72  million  has  been  purchased  or  pledged 
by  44  other  nations.  To  go  back  and  say,  “Wo  want  this  a 3-year 
loan,”  is  a different  proposition  and  the  patient  may  die  on  the  operat- 
ing table  meanwhile. 

Mr.  Lodge.  They  voted  it  by  a two-thirds  vote.  You  gentlemen 
know  how  hard  that  is. 

Mr.  Barry.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  I 

Mr.  Gallagher.  If  we  are  going  to  inject  some  new  thinking,  I will 
yield. 

Mr.  Barry.  My  questioning  goes  more  to  the  problem  that  we  have 
on  the  floor,  that,  in  View  oi  the  vote  last  week,  it  doesn’t  look  as  if 
it  is  going  to  be  easy  sledding. 

Mr.  McCloy.  The  Gross  amendment — I can’t  imagine  anything  that 
the  Russians  would  rather  have  than  the  Gross  amendment. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I disagree  with  the  gentleman.  The  chairman  will 
be  handling  the  proposition,  and  you  know  how  well  that  is  done. 
I think  the  main  question  that  should  be  perhaps  repeated  is  one  Mr. 
O’Hara,  my  colleague  from  Illinois,  brought  up:  Is  there  really  any 
workable  alternative  to  the  proposal  that  has  been  put  forth  by  the 
United  Nations  on  this  bond  proposal?  There  is  considerable  criti- 
cism aimed  at  the  proposal,  out  there  has  been  no  alternative  put 
forth.  As  a result  I trunk  that  this  is  the  issue  that  we  must  con- 
sider. Assuming  that  the  bond  issue  was  defeated  in  Congress,  what 
would  be  the  result  on  the  United  Nations  action  in  the  Congo? 
Would  we  not  have  to  pull  out,  or  will  we  not  have  to  accept  the  uni- 
lateral responsibility  for  the  action? 

Mr.  Lodge.  I think  if  this  legislation  failed,  it  would  be  a body  blow 
to  our  program  in  the  Congo.  If  the  United  Nations  program  in  the 
Congo  were  to  disappear,  the  United  States  would  undoubtedly  have 
to  be  in  there  itself  to  prevent  a Communist  takeover.  That  would 
be  an  extremely  dangerous  operation. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Would  not  that  bring  about  a Soviet  Union  and 
United  States  confrontation? 

Mr.  Lodge.  It  could  be.  There  are  no  Soviet  soldiers  in  the  Congo, 
which  is  a good  thing. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  If  this  bond  proposal  should  fail,  we  would  have 
to  get  out  of  such  peacekeeping  operations.  Would  not  then  the  bur- 
den become  greater  on  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Lodge.  Very  much.  The  expenses  we  would  have  then  would 
make  this  look  like  peanuts. 

Mr.  McCloy.  And  in  the  meantime  our  leadership  position  would 
be  greatly  impaired.  . . • • 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I think  this  was  the  significant  point  that  you 
brought  out,  that  our  leadership  would  be  considerably  impaired  if 
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the  bond  proposal  should  fail.  One  of  the  other  things  I think  is  the 
point  that  you  made  of  collective  financial  responsibility,  that  this  is 
sometlung  that  we  are  trying  to  establish  through  this  precedent. 
That  is  perhaps  the  very  reason  why  we  should  not  try  to  make  a 
loan  to  the  United  Nations  and  perhaps  indenture  the  United  Nations 
even  more  so  to  the  United  States. 

I join  Mr.  McCloy  in  his  respect  for  General  Wheeler,  if  he  held 
you  on  the  right  side  of  the  Moselle  River  in  World  War  I.  I remem- 
ber one  night  crossing  and  recrossing  the  Moselle  River  several  times 
in  World  War  II.  We  apparently  didn’t  have  anyone  who  was  so 
successful  in  keeping  our  guns  on  the  right  side  that  night. 

I thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Whalley.  I have  been  very  much  impressed  with  the  state- 
ments of  both  gentlemen.  I think  most  of  the  questions  have  been 
asked,  and  certainly  well  answered.  I agree  with  them,  that  at  this 
stage  of  the  game  with  so  many  of  the  U.N.  nations  already  having 
subscribed  for  bond  purchases,  I don’t  think  we  have  any  other  choice 
but  the  $100  million  bond  issue. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Monagan. 

Mr.  Monagan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I do  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  statements  made  this 
morning  and  particularly  for  the  clarity  and  the  fairness,  Mr.  Mc- 
Cloy, or  the  statement  you  have  made.  It  certainly  is  an  excellent  ap- 
proach and  one  I would  be  delighted  to  defend  myself. 

I think  it  is  a necessary  approach  in  view  of  the  circumstances  that 
surround  this  auestion.  One  of  the  difficulties  about  this  irsue  is  con- 
nected not  with  the  immediate  problems  of  the  financing  itself  but 
with  the  disillusionment  that  you  have  referred  to  that  has  set  in  in 
the  country  with  reference  to  the  U.N. 

Many  of  the  questions  that  I have  had  in  mind  have  been  touched 
on  and  discussed  as  we  have  gone  around  the  table  here. 

There  are  two  points  that  I think  are  important,  among  others,  in 
giving  rise  to  the  disillusionment  that  I have  mentioned.  One  of  them 
is  the  feeling  that  there  is  a conflict  between  the  security  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  the  voting  pattern  that  exists  in  the  General 
Assembly,  the  one-nation,  one-vote  pattern  which  exists  at  the  presuit 
time. 

The  second  point  I have  in  mind  is  the  degree  of  concern  that  we 
exhibit  in  connection  with  the  freedom  of  certain  countries  in  the 
world.  Angola  and  Ruanda-U  oundi  have  been  mentioned  here.  And 
at  the  same  time  the  fact  that  we  don’t  show  the  same  concern  over 
the  freedom  of  other  countries,  such  as  those  of  the  captive  nations, 
who  are  tremendous  friends  of  the  United  States  and  who  are  held  in 
captivity  at  the  present  time. 

I would  just  like  to  have  your  comments  on  those  points  for  the 
record. 

Mr.  Lodge.  As  far  as  the  voting  goes,  all  important  questions  have 
to  get  a two-thirds  vote  in  the  General  Assembly.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  get  a two-thirds  vote.  It  is  meant  to  be  difficult.  It  B 
difficult  to  get  one  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  is  difficult  to 
get  one  in  the  Senate.  We  had  to  get  a two-thirds  vote  to  put  the 
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United  Nations  forces  in  the  Gaza  strip.  At  that  time  when  we  didn’t 
have  as  many  of  the  so-called  new  countries  as  we  have  now,  we  could 
get  50  percent  with  our  friends  in  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  the  NATO  countries,  and  then  we  mid  a handful  of  friendly 
nations  in  Asia.  Then  we  had  to  go  out  and  deal  and  trade  and  get 
a two-thirds  vote. 

The  ingenuity  and  persuasiveness  of  the  U.S.  Government  comes 
into  play.  It  is  hard  to  get  a two-thirds  vote  to  put  something  across. 
And  of  course  that  means  that  when  there  are  things  proposed  that 
we  don’t  like,  it  is  easy  for  us  to  get  a one-third  to  block  it.  I don’t 
think  that  the  new  countries  come  to  the  United  Nations  animated 
by  a spirit  of  revenge  and  desirous  of  forming  a bloc  in  which  they 
will  vote  solidly  against  anything  that  comes  from  the  West.  I don’t 
think  so. 

Up  to  the  time  I ’eft  I knew  all  of  the  representatives  of  these 
countries  well.  I had  them  either  to  lunch  or  dinner  and  had  gotten 
to  know  them.  They  are  inexperienced.  There  are  things  they  don’t 
know  about  the  world. 

But  most  of  them  are  men  of  good  will.  Most  of  them  have  got 
native  intelligence  and  will  learn.  I am  not  pessimistic  about  the 
representatives  of  all  these  new,  small  countries  in  the  United  Nations. 
As  I said  in  my  prepared  statement,  if  they  start  voting  in  an  unrea- 
sonable and  malicious  and  extremist  manner  that  will  be  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Mr.  Monagan.  It  isn’t  anything  malicious  that  I have  in  mind,  but 
something  of  the  type  of  the  Angola  situation  with  the  problems  that 
that  creates  for  ns  m relation  to  Portugal,  which  certainly  has  been 
from  the  security  point  of  view  a very  dependable  and  solid  ally, 
member  of  NATO,  and  so  forth.  That  is  the  sort  of  situation  that  I 
have  in  mind. 

Mr.  Lodge.  The  era  of  Western  colonialism  is  practically  over.  All 
that  is  left  really  are  the  situations  to  which  you  refer.  When  you 
have  raised  before  you  the  question  of  men  in  white  hats  dominating 
other  men  in  hot  countries,  the  men  who  represent  those  hot  countries 
are  always  going  to  be  against  the  men  in  white  hats.  That  is  just 
fundamental. 

The  era  of  Soviet  colonialism  of  course  is  by  no  means  over  and 
has  been  growing.  It  is  being  more  and  more  labeled  for  what  it  is. 
I think  there  will  be  difficulties  about  Angola.  But  broadly  speaking, 
practically  the  whole  of  Western  colonialism  has  melted  like  snow  m 
the  sun. 

Mr.  Monagan.  Would  you  care  to  address  yourself  to  the  other 
part  of  my  question,  with  reference  to  the  captive  nations  and  the 
attitude  of  the  U.N.  toward  those  countries? 

Mr.  Lodge.  I think  there  is  a great  deal  of  sympathy  in  the  U.N. 
toward  the  captive  nations.  I don’t  think  there  is  any  disposition  to 
take  violent  steps 

Mr. 'Monagan.  Of  course  we  know  that  violent  steps  are  not  pos- 
sible. * We  do  have  these  resolutions  about  colonialism  and  Angola — 
and  I am  not  defending  it,  either — and  expressions  on  other  sections  of 
Africa,  but  nothing  is  mentioned  about  the  other  type  of  colonialism 
that  is  just  as  reprehensible. 
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Mr.  Lodge.  Absolutely.  You  not  only  have  the  captive  nations  but 
the  Soviets  did  not  hesitate  to  take  over  a whole  lot  of  areas  in  Central 
Asia  that  had  been  colonized  by  the  Czars.  It  is  a perfectly  fair  point. 
If  you  are  going  to  denounce  Portuguese  colonialism  in  Africa,  de- 
nounce Soviet  colonialism  in  Eastern  Europe.  You  have  a perfect 
right  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Monagan.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Seely-Brown. 

Mr.  Seely-Brown.  First  let  me  say,  Mir.  Chairman,  this  has  been 
probably  the  most  effective  session  of  this  committee  on  this  particu- 
lar problem  that  we  have  had.  I certainly  thank  the  two  gentlemen 
for  having  done  such  a splendid  job. 

One  of  the  questions  which  is  going  to  be  raised  time  and  time  again 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  when  this  issue  is  called  up  for  debate,  will 
involve  the  question  of  the  decision  of  the  Court.  What  is  going  to 
happen  if  we  in  the  Congress  vote  “Yes”  and  the  Court  votes  “No”? 

Mr.  Lodge.  It  will  not  affect  the  bond  issue  which  is  based  on  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  General  Assembly.  It  will  affect  the  ques- 
tion of  loss  of  Soviet  vote. 

Mr.  McCloy.  Don’t  you  think  this  is  going  to  be  academic?  I 
don’t  know  when  your  vote  will  come,  but  lam  told  on  pretty  authori- 
tative sources  that  this  decision  has  already  been  sent  to  the  clerk  of 
the  Court.  I think  probably  before  the  debate  comes  you  will  have 
the  decision. 

Mr.  Seely-Brown.  There  is  one  last  question  I would  like  to  ask 
you,  Mr.  Ambassador.  In  the  last  point  that  you  raised  in  your 
testimony  on  the  bottom  of  page  3 and  the  top  of  page  4,  you  say : 

While  the  United  Nations  renders  Indispensable  services,  it  obviously  cannot 
be  onr  sole  reliance  for  building  a peaceful  world  and  the  case  stows  ever 
stronger  for  further  steps  to  bring  about  a true  capacity  for  timely  and  effective 
common  action  by  the  free  world. 

That  is  a wonderful  statement.  I am  sure  we  agree  with  it. 

I am  wondering  if  you  could  quickly  and  briefly  outline  what  some 
of  those  further  steps  might  be  ? 

Mr.  Lodge.  We  have  at  the  present  time  no  free  world  organization. 
We  have  NATO  which  is  a regional  organization.  We  have  SEATO 
which  is  a regional  organization.  We  have  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  which  is  regional.  We  have  ANZUS,  which  is  a 
regional  organization. 

We  haven’t  any  one  place  which  is  a free  world  organization  where 
the  free  world  as  a whole  can  be  unified  and  rally.  I think  if  we 
had  such  a place  with  a small  steering  committee  consisting  of  the 
big,  economically  sophisticated  countries  we  would  be  in  a much 
better  position  to  take  the  initiative  and  put  the  Soviets  in  a bad 
position. 

I think  we  would  be  in  a much  better  position  to  deal  with  the 
Soviet  economic  offensive — the  way  at  the  present  time  they  are  sell- 
ing petroleum  at  cut  rates  all  over  the  world,  and  they  plan  to  do  it 
with  aluminum,  magnesium,  and  other  commodities.  That  is  the 
thing  you  must  cope  with*  on  a worldwide  basis  because  everyone  now 
has  different  policies. 

Mr.  Seely-Brown.  Could  that  be  done  within  the  framework  of 
the  United  Nations? 
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Mr.  Lodge.  Not  at  all.  The  United  Nations  is  the  place  where  the 
free  world  meets  the  Communist  world.  The  United  Nations  is  the 
place  where  we  meet  the  nonalined  peoples.  It  is  the  only  place 
that  can  cope  with  things  like  the  Congo.  But  the  United  Nations 
is  not  a place  to  rally  and  unite  the  free  world.  You  can’t  expect 
the  United  Nations  to  do  everything.  One  of  the  mistakes  at  San 
Francisco  was  to  arouse  the  hope  that  it  was  a panacea  for  all  ills. 
It  isn't. 

I was  in  Congress  when  the  Communists  took  over  Czechoslovakia 
in  1949.  That  is  what  gave  rise  to  NATO.  NATO  was  created  to 
deal  with  that  situation.  And  a very  hne  tiling  it  was. 

We  created  the  Marshall  plan  to  deal  with  another  situation. 

Now  the  world  is  shrinking  all  the  time.  I think  the  need  has  arisen 
for  a worldwide  organization  of  the  free*  an  organization  in  which 
Japan  would  be  a member  on  the  same  basis  as  one  of  your  big  NATO 
nations.  It  might  have  a secretary  general,  a sort  of  a Hammarskjold 
for  the  free. 

I am  not  talking  about  any  cession  of  sovereignty.  I am  talking 
about  an  organization  with  approximately  the  power  that  the  U.N. 
has — which  is  not  much — but  with  enormous  influence. 

But  the  fact  still  remains  that  the  U.N.  is  utterly  indispensable.  It 
is  a brilliant  and  effective  instrument  of  international  action.  If  it 
didn’t  exist,  we  would  be  in  a terrible  situation. 

Mr.  McCloy.  I think  though  when  you  said  it  wasn’t  within  the 
framework  of  the  United  Nations,  you  didn’t  quite  mean  that,  because 
the  United  Nations  contemplates  regional  areas. 

Mr.  Lodge.  The  thing  I am  talking  about  is  not  regional. 

Mr.  McCloy.  It  is  not  regional  in  the  sense  that  it  is  not  Atlantic. 

Mr.  Lodge.  It  is  not  Atlantic,  Pacific,  not  Latin  American ; it  is  a 
worldwide  organization.  That  is  a concept  that  the  United  Nations 
Charter  doesn’t  allow  for. 

Mr.  Seely-Brown.  It  could  prove  to  be  a very  effective  voting 
bloc  in  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Lodge.  It  would  be  a place  where  you  might  be  able  to  convert 
some  of  your  positions  in  tne  United  Nations.  But  above  all,  you 
could  deal  with — you  take  the  Soviet  economic  offensive,  where  they 
now  play  one  free  nation  off  against  the  other. 

Many  of  the  big  free  countries  have  totally  different  policies  about 
trading  with  the  Communists.  You  need  a worldwide  tree  organiza- 
tion to  deal  with  that.  We  haven’t  got  one. 

There  is  nothing  sacrosanct  about  these  international  organizations. 
They  are  useful  and  practical.  You  are  going  to  need  many  inter- 
national organizations  to  cope  with  many  things,  and  the  way  not  to 
do  it  is  create  one  big  “ominium  gatherum4'  that  seeks  to  handle  every- 
thing. 

Different  countries  are  involved  in  different  questions  to  different 
degrees.  You  ought  not  to  try  to  involve  everybody  in  everything 
because  you  sharpen  differences  between  you  and  other  countries.  If 
you  have  separate  organizations  you  increase  the  basis  of  agreement. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Any  further  questions! 

Mr.  Barry.  Mr.  Chairman,  I wanted  to  say  in  the  event  we  received 
an  adverse  opinion  from  the  Court  and  we  later  had  to  face  up  to  this 
matter  on  the  floor,  and  the  real  question  would  be  getting  money  for 
the  United  Nations  to  keep  it  from  bankruptcy,  and  the  proposal 
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presently  before  us  might  be  in  great  jeopardy,  if  then  a $100  million 
amendment  on  a 3-year  basis  were  offered,  one  could  consider  that 
the  value  of  the  real  estate  at  the  United  Nations  as  being  worth 
thatrmuch — you  are  a banker — one  could  get  down  there  on  the  floor 
and  make  a good  argument  for  getting  $100  million  to  the  United 
Nations  to  save  it  secured  by  real  estate  mortgages. 

What  would  you  think  ot  that  ? 

Mr.  McCloy.  It  is  awfully  hard  to  think  what  the  psychological 
impact  of  an  adverse  decision  would  be.  I think  we  would  only—; — 

Chairman  Morgan.  We  would  not  want  to  lose  the  $72  million 
that  is  already  pledged. 

Mr.  McCloy.  I think  the  best  thing  would  be  to  go  ahead  if  you  had 
an  adverse  decision. 

I am  quite  aware  of  the  fact  that  you  would  have  a problem  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Barry.  Thi3  hasn’t  anything  to  do  with  the  United  Nations 
bond  issue. 

Algeria  is  having  a great  problem  today,  and  France  has  con- 
sistently asked  the  United  Nations  to  keep  its  hands  off  Algeria. 

Do  you  know  of  an  effort  in  the  United  Nations  to  do  something 
before  too  much  damage  is  done  in  Algeria  ? 

Mr.  Lodge.  I don’t  know. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  One  question  about  these  future  crises. 

It  still  seems  that  part  of  the  problem  we  face  in  trying  to  sell 
this  particular  project  is  how  you  handle  future  crises. 

Is  it  your  feeling,  Mr.  Ambassador,  that  there  is  going  to  be  less 
likelihood  hereafter  of  using  the  machineiy  of  the  IJ.N.  for  peace- 
keeping purposes,  such  as  has  been  done  in  the  Middle  East  and  in  the 
Congo?  Future  decisions  to  take  no  action  would  develop  because  of 
political  difficulties,  because  of  financial  difficulties,  or  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  moving  in  promptly  in  what  may  well  be  delicate 
situations? 

Mr.  Lodge.  If  you  are  going  to  be  prudent  you  have  to  assume  there 
will  be  more  of  them. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  More  problems 

Mr.  Lodge.  If  I could  talk  about  this  off  the  record,  but  I don’t  want 
to  say  anything  more  than  that  now. 

There  are  very  good  reasons  for  believing  that  there  are  going  to 
be  more  of  them. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  There  will  be  more  problems,  but  will  they  be 
problems  to  which  the  United  Nations  will  respond  ? 

Governor  Stevenson  sounded  so  negative.  I am  drawing  my  own 
conclusions  from  his  testimony. 

My  feeling  was  that  we  had  been  bitten  so  often  we  were  going  to 
be  reluctant  to  move  in  on  a major  scale  again. 

Mr.  Lodge.  We  the  United  States,  are  the  United  Nations.  We  are 
a good  part  of  it  We  oughtn’t  to  talk  about  the  United  Nations  as 
a sort  ot  hostile  foreign  power.  We  have  everything  to  gain  by  having 
its  methods  work. 

In  these  underdeveloped  countries  which  have  just  emerged  from 
old-fashioned  colonialism,  there  are  few  educated  and  trained  people 
who  have  had  experience  in  running  a government,  collecting  taxes, 
sanitation,  teaching  school,  all  these  things.  Where  can  they  turn' 
when  they  have  a chaotic  situation? 
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Well,  their  national  pride  and  their  human  nature  obviously  pre- 
vent them  from  turning  back  to  the  old  colonial  masters.  They  don’t 
want  to  turn  to  any  country,  even  if  it  wasn’t  a colonial  country  where 
it  might  give  them  a feeling  that  they  were  going  to  be  dominated. 

The  United  Nations  is  the  only  place  from  the  standpoint  of  human 
nature,  human  pride,  they  can  turn.  Thank  God,  you  have  a place 
where  they  can  turn.  That  is  all  I can  say  on  the  record. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Monagan. 

Mr.  Monagan.  Mr.  McCloy,  you  may  or  may  not  want  to  go  into 
this  at  this  time,  but  I should  like  to  ask  if  it  is  your  feeling  that  a 
permanent  solution  to  the  financial  problem  would  come  from  a new 
method  of  collection  or  from  a new  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  members 
of  theU.N.? 

Mr.  McCloy.  I think  that  there  are  some  areas  where — I think  it 
is  a combination  of  both. 

I think  that  you  have  got  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  new  inter- 
national fees  of  some  sort  that  maybe  you  can  build  up  the — so  it  isn’t 
directly  related  to  any  particular  incident  or  any  particular  “hot 
spot”  m the  world.  This  is  something  that  ought  to  be  a regular 
charge. 

I said  “space  flights,”  something  like  that.  It  may  even  be  in  ship- 
ping or  some 

Mr.  Monagan.  The  Suez  Canal  fees,  that  have  been  mentioned. 

Mr.  McCloy.  Something  like  that.  That  together  with  a new  atti- 
tude, which  you  refer  to,  which  might  very  well  result  from  the  effect 
of  this  particular  experiment. 

I think  the  combination  of  both  of  those  may  carry  us  through. 

This  institution,  the  United  Nations,  is  fumbling,  it  is  awkward, 
it  does  things  maladroitly.  But,  it  is  moving,  and  if  we  can  keep  it 
alive  it  is  going  to  improve  its  techniques  and  there  is  going  to  be 
more  sense  applied  to  it. 

With  the  horrible  alternative  of  a thermonuclear  war  facing  us  all 
the  time,  I think  we  may  come  up  in  5 or  10  years  with  a well-stabilized 
financing  system. 

As  my  colleague  says,  I think  now  is  not  the  time  to  let  it  down. 

Mr.  Monagan.  I agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Lodge.  Secretary  Hammarskjold  provided  a program  called 
Opex,  which  provides  trained  civil  servants  to  countries  that  want 
them. 

All  through  Africa  you  will  find  United  Nations  trained  govern- 
ment officials  teaching  them  how  to  collect  taxes,  how  to  do  all  the 
things  you  have  to  do  to  run  a government,  help  which  they  will  take 
because  it  doesn’t  threaten  their  sovereignty  and  it  doesn’t  arouse 
fears  that  somebody  is  trying  to  take  them  over. 

Mr.  Barry.  I would  just  like  to  say  if  these  two  gentlemen  could 
appear  on  the  floor  of  the  Congress,  I don’t  think  there  would  be  any 
doubt  about  what  would  happen  to  the  United  Nations  bond  issue. 

Mr.  Lodge.  You  are  going  to  be  there.  You  can  do  it. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Ambassador  and 
Mr.  McCloy,  for  a very  interesting  session. 

The  committee  stands  adjourned  until  10 :30  tomorrow  morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:50  p.im,  the  committee  adjourned,  to  reconvene  | 
at  10 :30  a.m.  Wednesday,  July  18, 1962.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  JULY  18,  186S 

House  or  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

Washington, , D.C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  in  room  G-3,  U.S.  Capitol,  at 
10 :45  am.,  Hon.  Omar  Burleson  presiding. 

Mr.  Bubleson.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

The  committee  meets  this  moniing  to  continue  hearings  on  S.  2768, 
authorizing  the  purchase  of  United  Nations  bonds  and  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  therefor. 

May  I say  to  our  visitors  and  witnesses  that  I am  not  the  chairman 
of  this  committee,  but  only  substituting  for  Chairman  Morgan,  who, 
along  with  other  senior  members  of  the  committee,  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  are  in  conference  on  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

I know  that  they  would  wish  me  to  express  to  you,  for  both  sides, 
their  regret  at  being  occupied  at  this  time  and  unable  to  be  here  to 
hear  your  testimony.  They  will  have  occasion  to  read  the  record  and 
I know,  like  those  of  us  here,  will  respect  what  the  witnesses  have  to 
say. 

We  expect  other  members  to  be  here  before  very  long. 

In  beginning,  I think  we  will  have  about  an  hour  and  a half.  To 
divide  available  time  equally  we’ll  give  30  minutes  to  each  witness  in- 
cluding questions  from  members.  I trust  this  is  agreeable  to  the 
committee. 

We  expect  to  hear  all  three  witnesses  who  are  here  this  morning. 
We  would  not  wish  you  to  have  to  return,  since  I understand  some,  if 
not  all,  are  from  out  of  town.  Therefore  when  30  minutes  has  expired 
we  must  take  the  next  witness.  We  want  to  be  sure  that  we  hear  you 
fully,  but  at  the  same  time,  that  we  hear  all  the  witnesses. 

Doubtless  we  will  have  a quorum  call  soon  after  12  o’clock.  The 
first  witness  is  Mrs.  John  D.  Kenderdine,  member  of  the  board  of 
directors,  League  of  Women  Voters.  If  you  would  come  up  and  sit 
here. 

You  may  read  your  statement  or  testify  from  it,  whichever  way  you 
wish. 

STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  JOHN  D.  KENDERDINE,  MEMBER,  BOARD  OF 
DIRECTORS,  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mrs.  Kenderdine.  I will  read  the  statement  and  then  if  you  have 
any  questions  I will  be  glad  to  try  and  answer  them. 

As  I am  sure  you  are  aware  from  previous  testimony,  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  of  the  United  States  has  supported  the  United  Na- 
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tions  since  its  inception  as  an  important  means  of  developing  pro- 
cedures for  international  cooperation  and  promoting  economic  growth 
and  political  independence  in  the  emerging  countries.  We  have  in- 
terpreted these  U.N.  goals  as  consistent  with,  indeed,  vital  to,  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  League's  continuing  support  for  the  United 
Nations  over  the  past  few  years  has  explicitly  spelled  out  “adequate 
financial  contributions,”  be  it  for  the  regular  U.N.  budget,  s]iecial 
programs  for  economic  development  or,  as  in  the  present  crisis,  for 
efforts  to  keep  the  peace. 

Through  the  1950's  we  opposed  percentage  restrictions  which  have 
s|>eeded  the  gradual  cutting  of  U.S.  contributions  to  the  present  32 
|>ercent.  1 should  say  approximately. 

In  connection  with  our  support  of  U.S.  economic  aid,  now  under 
AID,  we  have  emphasized  IT.S.  contributions  to  U.N.  technical  assist- 
ance, the  special  fund  and  the  voluntary  international  programs. 

At  our  national  convention  held  in  Minnea|>olis  this  May,  the  dele- 
gates by  an  overwhelming  vote  chose  the  United  Nations  as  one  of  two 
major  program  concerns.  This  vote  followed  3 days  of  debate,  when 
delegate  after  delegate  voiced  the  desire  of  the  lucmlters  she  repre- 
sented to  give  special  attent  ion  to  the  United  Nations  so  that,  as  League 
members,  they  could  contribute  to  a greater  depth  of  public  under- 
standing of  the  potentialities,  and  the  limitations,  of  the  United 
Nations. 

One  of  the  specific  and  critical  U.N.  problems  which  league  mem- 
l>ers  will  study  is  that  of  financing  in  botn  its  immediate  and  its  longer 
range  aspects. 

Regrettably,  the  United  Nations  present  fiscal  crisis  imposes  an 
undesirable  limitation  on  the  very  kind  of  activity  which  serves  the 
interests  of  the  United  States,  namely,  efforts  to  preserve  peace  and 
the  independence  of  new  and  developing  nations.  In  our  judgment, 
the  purchase  by  the  United  States  of  $100  million  of  bonds  offered 
by  the  United  Nat  ions  has  these  advantages : 

It  would  avert  imminent  U.N.  bankruptcy  and  provide  the  funds 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  emergency  force  and  Congo  operations  for 
which  t he  Un  ited  States  voted. 

It  would  put  the  IT.S.  contribution  on  the  basis  of  an  interest-bearing 
loan  which  would  lie  repaid  by  all  members  through  regular  U.N. 
budget  assessments. 

It  would  support  the  genuine  effort  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
to  face  its  financial  difficulties. 

It  would  be  a demonstration  of  good  faith  and  solidarity  to  those 
countries  which  have  purchased  many  millions  of  these  bonds. 

It  would  make  passible  a breathing  spell  during  which  studies 
might  be  initiated  and  a more  permanent  solution  to  problems  of 
U.N.  financing  might  be  found. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  basic  issue  is:  Will  the  United  Nations  lie 
able  to  carry  out  its  peacekeeping  responsibilities?  In  the  League 
view,  the  answer  must  be  “ Yes.” 

We  consider  it  a privilege  and  a pleasure  to  appear  before  this 
committee  to  present,  the  views  of  our  members.  There  nre  132,000 
of  us  now,  organized  in  1,150  local  leagues  in  all  50  States  and  the 
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District  of  Columbia.  For  these  members  I want  to  thank  you  for 
listening  today  to  our  statement. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Kenderdine.  It  is  a very  attrac- 
tive statement  you  have  presented  and  in  a very  able  manner. 

If  it  is  agreeable  with  the  committee,  we  will  waive  the  5-minute 
rule  and  question  as  you  wish.  Are  there  questions  for  Mrs. 
Kenderdine? 

Mr.  Broomfieui.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 first  would  liko  to  congratulate 
Mrs.  Kenderdine  on  the  work  of  the  league  of  Women  Voters.  In 
my  particular  district  I am  well  a wart*  of  the  tremendous  research 
that  they  do  on  vital  subjects  affecting  not  only  our  State  of  Michigan 
but  the  United  States. 

I think  they  do  an  excellent  job  in  keeping  voters  more  fully  in- 
formed on  issues.  There  are  some  questions  tnat  I would  like  to  ask 
you  in  view  of  your  statement. 

On  the  first  page  you  mention  Unit-  “As  a matter  of  fact  the  League’s 
continuing  support  for  the  United  Nations  over  the  past  few  years 
has  explicitly  spelled  out  ‘adenuute  financial  contributions,’  be  it  for 
the  regular  U.N.  budget  * • . 

Of  course,  you  mention  that  you  oppose  percentage  restrictions 
which  have  speeded  the  gradual  cutting  of  the  U.S.  contributions  to 
the  present  32  percent.  Is  it  the  judgment  of  the  Leagi  of  Women 
Voters  that  the  United  States  should  pay  more  than  32  percent  to  keep 
the  openddon  of  the  U.N.  going? 

Mrs.  Kenderdine.  We  nave  no  definite  position  on  this.  I think 
the  feeling  has  been  that  it  was  too  bad  to  have  this  cut  too  fast, 
that  there  were  so  many  new  countries  coming  into  the  United  Nations 
for  whom  it  was  going  to  be  very  difficult  to  make  an  adequate 
contribution. 

Mr.  Broomfield.  Don’t  you  believe 

Mrs.  Kenderdine.'  That  this  might  ease  their  coming  in.  This,  as 
I say,  is  not  & definite  position.  We  just  felt  this  was  pushing  it.  a 
little  too  fast. 

Mr.  Broomfield.  Many  of  us  feel  an  organization  of  104  members, 
if  thoir  membership  is  to  mean  anything,  should  not  be  primarily 
sponsored  or  supported  by  one  country.  I think  the  United  States— 
and  I would  like  to  make  sure  that  you  understand  that  1 never  op- 
posed the  U.N.— I think  it  is  very  vital.  But  I think  it  loses  some  of 
its  effectiveness  when  the  United  States  continues  to  try  to  bail  out  the 
ent  ire  financial  opcral  ion  of  the  U.N. 

What  disturbs  me  greatly  is  the  fact  that  many  of  these  countries 
are  not  paying  their  just  share  of  the  peacekeeping  oj>e  rut  ions  in  the 
Congo.  It  is  very  dist  urbing  to  me. 

I often  wonder  what  would  happen  if  Cuba,  for  example,  had  an 
internal  problem  and  went  before  the  General  Assembly  and  asked 
for  help  there,  whether  the  United  States  would  be  willing  to  pay  their 
share  in  view  of  the  sit  uat  ion  in  Cuba  f 

Mrs.  Kenderdine.  It  w*ould  certainly  be  a very  difficult  problem. 
There  are  comparatively  few  members — there  are  some  who  are  behind 
on  their  regular  U.N.  budget,  but  they  are  comj>arafci vely  few  and  most 
of  them  are  making  an  effort  to  pay  this.  I agree  the  Congo  operation 
is  the  real  reason  for  financial  difficulty,  and  this  is  where — one  reason 
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for  the  whole  crisis.  We  will  hope  the  decision  of  the  International 
Court 

Mr.  Brookfield.  Has  the  League  of  Women  Voters  done  a great 
deal  of  studying  on  this  peacekeeping  operation?  Do  they  support 
this  particular  phase  of  operation  within  the  United  Nations? 

Do  you  visualize  eventually  establishing  a bigger  police  force 
within  the  United  Nations  to  carry  out  these  individual  problems 
in  different  countries  throughout  the  world,  if  they  should  arise? 

Mrs.  Kenderdine.  That  is  one  of  the  problems  we  are  going  to  be 
considering  in  the  next  few  years. 

Mr.  Brookfield.  Have  you  done  any  studying  and  come  to  any  con- 
clusions? My  concern  is  whether  the  United  Nations  should  stick  to  a 
forum;  in  other  words,  where  you  bring  all  these  countries  together  to 
actually  discuss  these  issuer  whether  the  United  Nations  should 
become  involved  actually  with  people  in  these  different  countries? 

Mrs.  Kenderddis.  As  l say,  this  is  one  of  the  problems  that  we  have 
before  us  and  will  be  discussing  and  trying  to  reach  some  agreement 
on  in  the  next  couple  of  years.  It  isn’t  a thing  you  can  decide  off  the 
cuff. 

Mr.  Brookfield.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I wish  to  compli- 
ment the  League  for  taking  a positive  position  on  this  U.N.  bonds  is- 
sue. I think  it  is  vital.  Again  I want  to  emphasize  that  I certainly 
wouldn’t  want  the  United  Nations  scuttled.  I think  it  is  extremely 
important.  Unless  this  is  done  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  it  might 
cause  the  end  of  the  United  Nations. 

I do  want  you  to  know  I appreciate  your  forthright  statement. 

Mrs.  Kenderdine.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Mr.  Broomfield,  I also  pay  attention  to  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  in  my  district. 

Mr.  Broomfield.  I am  sure  you,  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Are  there  other  questions  for  Mrs.  Kenderdine  ? 

Mr.  Murfht.  I want  to  compliment  you  on  your  statement.  I sub- 
scribe to  the  position  taken  by  the  League  of  Women  Voters  on  the 
U.N.  bond  issue.  I would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  page  2 of  your 
testimony  in  reference  to  the  advantages  offered  by  the  United  Nations 
by  the  purchase  of  the  U.N.  bonds.  I am  referring  to  where  you  state 
“it  would  put  U.S,  contribution  on  the  l>asis  of  an  interest-bearing 
loan  which  would  be  repaid  by  all  members  through  regular  U.N. 
budget  assessments.” 

I believe  you  failed  to  mention  the  word  “regular,”  which  indicates 
from  what  budget  the  interest-bearing  loan  is  to  be  repaid.  I think  it 
is  important  that  the  term  “regular”  should  be  set  forth  in  the  record, 
because  it  shows  that  payment  is  to  be  made  from  the  budget  that  has 
had  the  greatest  support  by  the  member  states. 

Also  there  is  already  a precedent  in  which  the  United  States  made 
a loan  to  the  U.N.  for  the  construction  of  the  headquarters  in  New 
York.  This  loan  was  repaid  from  the  “regular”  budget,  so  that  the 
U.N.  bonds  could  be  paid  accordingly  through  the  same  budget. 

The  question  has  been  raised  by  some  witnesses  as  to  what  would 
happen  if  the  International  Court  of  Justice  rendered  an  adverse 
opinion.  Testimony  was  given  that  an  adverse  opinion  would  not 
make  any  difference  as  to  the  bonds.  I believe  it  is  important  to  iden- 
tify the  budget  as  the  “regular  budget”  instead  of  having  some  misun- 
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derstanding  that  it  might  be  paid  from  the  special  budgets  such  as  the 
one  for  UNEF-Near  East  or  the  ad  hoc  Congo  special  account. 

Mrs.  Kenderoine.  We  do  speak  of  the  regular  budget. 

Mr.  Mubfhy.  You  did  not  mention  it  in  your  testimony.  I am  call- 
ing  vour  attention  to  it  because  of  its  importance. 

Mrs.  Kenderoine.  1 thought  1 did.  Maybe  1 forgot  it.  I think  this 
is  one  of  the  reasons  we  believe  that  this  loan  is  an  important  one, 
because  it  would  go  into  the  regular  budget  and  would  be  repaid  by  all 
the  members. 

Mr.  Murphy.  I agree  with  you. 

Mrs.  Kenderoine.  As  I understand  that  was  the  definite  motion — 
resolution  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Mr.  Broomfield.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Surely. 

Mr.  Broomfield.  There  is  a question : You  speak  so  positively  that 
this  would  be  repaid  through  tne  regular  budget.  _ I mean,  this  does 
have  to  be  voted  on  by  the  General  Assembly,  does  it  not  ? 

Mrs.  Kenderoine.  It  has  been.  The  General  Assembly  resolution 
that  set  up  the  bond  quite  explicitly 

Mr.  Pilcher.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Murphy.  1 would  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  Pilcher.  I am  not  saying  how  1 stand  for  or  against,  but  does 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  really  believe  this  loan  would  be  repaid  ? 

MhTiuendebdinr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pilcher.  On  what  basis?  How  many  countries  haven’t  paid 
up  their  dues? 

Airs.  Kenderoine.  There  are  not  many  countries  that  haven’t  paid  up 
their  dues. 

Mr.  Pilcher.  How  many?  Aren’t  there  70  or  80  ? 

Mrs.  Kenderoine.  That  are  really  behind  in  their  dues?  No. 

Mr.  Pilcher.  The  record  shows  there  are  over  70  countries  behind 
in  their  dues.  This  whole  thing  is  going  to  be  based  on  the  verdict  of 
the  International  Court  with  lots  of  these  nations. 

Do  you  think  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  her  satellites — should  the 
Court  rule  favorably,  and  the  United  States  doesn’t  even  recognize 
the  International  Court — do  you  think  that  the  Soviet  Union  and 
her  satellites  are  going  to  pay  their  dues  for  this  Congo  operation? 

Mrs.  Kenderoine.  Well,  I think  these  are  two  different  things.  I 
am  no  lawyer.  It  is  my  understanding  that  this  loan,  as  it  was  set 
up  by  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly,  to  be  repaid  out  of  the 
U.N.  regular  budget,  was  voted  upon  and  agreed  to  in  the  General 
Assembly  and  that  that  is  a different — it  is  not  a special  assessment. 
That  this  would  be  a regular  part  of  the  budget  and  is  not  a special 
assessment  such  as  the  Congo  operation. 

Mr.  Pilcher.  I was  for  Woodrow  Wilson’s  old  League  of  Nations. 
In  the  United  Nations  I have  always  been  a strong  believer.  I believe 
we  are  just  assuming  something  that  is  not  going  to  happen.  I wish 
we  coula  have  put  the  $100  million  in  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

As  far  as  this  loan  being  repaid,  I would  hate  to  have  my  money 
invested  in  it  and  expect  to  get  any  interest.  I think  we  can  just  as 
well  forget  about  that.  If  it  is  a good  deed,  it  is  all  right 

Mr.  Chairman,  I would  like  to  get  the  record  straight. 
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Can  we  have  one  of  the  staff  set  the  number  of  countries  in  the 
United  Nations  that  actually  are  behind  with  their  dues  now  ? 

Mr.  Broomjtbld.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I think  Mr.  Cromer 
has  it  right  here,  which  is  on  page  12  and  page  13  of  this  report. 

You  can  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Pilcher.  They  are  $82,400,000  behind.  All  those  countries  are 
in  arrears  as  listed  there,  are  they  notf 

Mr.  Burleson.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Pilcher.  Afghanistan,  Albania,  Argentina,  Australia,  Austria, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Burma,  Cambodia,  Canada,  Central  Afri- 
can Republic,  Ceylon — well,  there  are  two  whole  pages  there — Phil- 
ippines, the  United  Arab  Republic,  United  Kingdom.  But  that  is 
just  a matter  of  whether  it  is  worth  the  $100  million.  But,  so  far 
ns  getting  repaid,  that  is  just  a difference  of  opinion.  I don’t  think 
it  will  be  worth  a copper  cent. 

Mrs.  Kendbrdixb.  You  don’t  think  the  vote  in  the  United  Nations 
is  worth  something!  After  all,  if  they  run  behind  over  2 years,  then 
they  lose  their  vote. 

Mr.  Pilcher.  Well,  not  necessarily,  unless  there  is  some  cause  be- 
yond their  control.  They  don’t  just  say  they  can’t  vote,  period. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  page  13. 

Mr.  Pilcher.  They  can  always  get  up  some  excuse.  It  says : 

A member  of  the  United  Nations  which  is  in  arrears  in  the  payment  of  its 
financial  contribution  to  the  organisation  shall  have  no  vote  in  the  General 
Assembly  if  the  amount  of  its  arrears  equals  or  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  con- 
tributions due  from  it  for  the  preceding  full  2 years. 

The  General  Assembly  may  nevertheless  permit  such  a member  to  vote  if  it 
is  satisfied  that  the  failure  to  pay  is  due  to  conditions  beyond  the  control  of  a 
member. 

Mrs.  Kexderdixe.  No;  but  I think  considering — well,  I shouldn’t 
get  into  what  I think. 

The  General  Assembly  is  certainly  aware  of  its  financial  difficulties 
and  apparently  is  extremely  anxious  to  get  on  a more  solid  financial 
footing. 

Mr.  Pilcher.  I agree  with  you.  We  have  to  be  realistic.  This 
Congo  operation,  that  is  just  one.  With  these  countries  coming  in  just 
as  fast  as  they  are,  we  are  going  to  have  several  of  the  Congo  opera- 
tions. It  all  depends  on  the  attitude  of  these  nations  of  whether  they 
are  willing  to  put  up  the  money  or  not  or  whether  a few  of  the  coun- 
tries will  put  it  up. 

I am  not  trying  to  make  it  hard  on  you  or  anything.  I just  want 
to  state  some  real  facts.  As  far  as  getting  the  money  back,  I don’t 
think  it  will  be  worth  a copper  cent. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Nix.  Thankyou, Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I feel  that  there  is  real  merit  in  the  position  taken 
by  the  Longue  of  Women  Voters.  I think  that  too  often  we  predicate 
what  the  United  States  of  America  might  or  might  not  do  on  what 
the  SovietUnion  is  to  do. 

I don’t  think  that  should  be  our  attitude  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  I 
think  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  of  America  should  reflect  a de- 
termined effort  toward  that  which  is  right,  that  which  is  helpful  to 
less  developed  countries  and  to  men  everywhere. 
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As  to  the  $100  million  purchase  of  U.N.  bonds,  the  United  States 
of  America  in  recent  years  has  certainly  lost  infinitely  more  than  that 
in  less  worthy  causes.  I am  not  too  concerned  with  whether  or  not  it 
is  ever  repaid,  but  I am  definitely  concerned  with  the  preservation 
of  the  only  institution  which  has  any  present  hope  of  bringing  to  all 
mankind  the  one  blessing  devoutly  desired  by  all — that  is  peace.  I 
feel  strongly  that  no  worthy  course  of  action  has  been  suggested  as  a 
substitute  for  what  the  United  Nations  lias  done  and  might  do. 

For  these  reasons  I see  no  alternative  except  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Nix.  Are  there  other  questions? 

Mr.  Barry,  you  have  just  come  in.  Do  you  have  any  questions? 

Mr.  Barry.  Tluink  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mrs.  Kenderdine.  I have  read  your  statement  and  I want  to  com- 
mend the  Deague  of  Women  Voters  for  their  farsightedness  over  the 
years,  in  being  one  of  the  earlier  sponsors  of  the  United  Nations  and 
also  for  maintaining  that  support  through  the  years. 

I enjoy  several  League  chapters  in  Westchester,  and  it  is  a privilege 
when  one  of  your  representatives  appears  here  to  tell  the  Nation 
through  this  committee  of  your  continuing  interest  in  working  for  the 
only  international  peace  organization  to  which  members  from  all  over 
the  world  can  join,  with  the  exception  of  Germany  and  one  or  two 
other  countries. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Are  there  other  questions? 

If  not,  Mrs.  Kenderdine.  thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony. 
It  is  a pleasure  to  have  you  hero. 

Mrs.  Kenderdine.  Thank  you.  Tell  Chairman  Morgan  that  I 
missed  him.  I come  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Burleson.  He  will  be  sorry  to  have  missed  3 011. 

The  next  witness  is  Dr.  Elton  Atwater  of  the  Friends  Committee 
on  National  Legislation. 

You  may  proceed,  as  I indicated  to  Mrs.  Kenderdine,  in  your  own 
way.  You  may  wish  to  read  your  statement  verbatim  or  summarize 
ana  file  your  statement  with  the  recorder. 

STATEMENT  OF  DE.  ELTON  ATWATER,  REPRESENTING  FRIENDS 
COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  LEGISLATION 

Dr.  Atwater.  I would  like  to  read  the  statement  and  if  members 
would  like  to  ask  quest  ions,  I will  try  to  answer  them. 

My  name  is  Elton  Atwater.  I am  professor  of  political  science  and 
head  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  I am  appearing  today  on  behalf  of  the  Friends  Commit- 
tee on  National  Legislation. 

'Hie  Friends  committee  does  not  claim  to  speak  for  all  individual 
Friends  in  the  United  States.  Its  organization  is  not  such  as  to  em- 
power it  to  do  so.  Nevertheless,  Friends  in  general  have  had  a long 
and  continuing  interest  in  the  United  Nations  and  would  like  to  have 
it  function  as  effectively  as  possible. 

Last  October,  for  example,  the  Friends  National  Conference  on 
World  Order  called  for  wholenearted  support  for  the  United  Nations. 
In  January  of  this  year,  the  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
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tion  made  support  for  U.N.  bonds  a priority  issue  for  1962.  An  in- 
creasing number  of  individual  Friends  during  the  past  2 years  have 
joined  m a self-imposed,  voluntary  tax  plan  whereby  they  have  con- 
tributed a certain  percentage  of  tneir  income  to  the  United  Nations. 
Approximately  $75,000  was  given  to  the  U.N.  in  this  way  last  year, 
ana  comparable  amounts  seem  to  be  coming  in  this  year.  It  is  in 
line  with  this  interest  of  many  Friends  in  the  success  of  the  United 
Nations  that  I have  come  today  to  support  S.  2768  which  authorizes 
the  President  to  purchase  up  to  $100  million  of  U.N.  bonds. 

Much  of  what  I shall  say  will  reflect  my  own  firsthand  work  and 
observations  at  the  United  Nations.  For  2 years,  1957-59,  I was 
on  leave  of  absence  from  my  university  to  serve  as  an  accredited  non- 
governmental representative  at  the  United  Nations  of  the  Friends 
World  Committee.  During  this  time,  I worked  closely  with  many 
U.N.  delegations  and  Secretariat  officials  on  U.N.  programs  of  tech- 
nical assistance,  economic  development,  and  social  welfare.  Since  re- 
turning to  my  university,  I have  continued  to  maintain  close  touch 
with  current  U.N.  developments  in  these  fields. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I was  appalled  at  the  action  of  the 
House  last  week  in  voting  to  withhold  loans  or  special  assistance  to 
the  United  Nations  until  all  other  countries  had  paid  up  their  arrears. 
While  I realize  that  this  does  not  affect  the  payment  of  the  regularly 
assessed  quotas  of  the  United  States,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  above 
action  is  like  saying  to  the  United  Nations,  "We  won’t  help  you  solve 
your  problem  until  you  have  solved  it.”  It  all  U.N.  members  were  to 
pay  up  their  arrears  fully,  there  would  of  course  be  no  problem,  and 
the  U.N.  emergency  operations  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  Congo 
would  be  financially  solvent.  The  U.N.  bond  plan  is  designed  to  help 
the  U.N.  out  of  the  crisis  caused  by  the  failure  of  certain  governments 
to  pay  their  share  of  these  emergency  operations.  The  whole  purpose 
of  the  bond  plan  will  be  defeated  if  the  House  amendment  remains 
in  the  foreign  aid  bill,  and  this  will  gravely  weaken  the  U.N.  efforts 
to  maintain  peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  Africa. 

I hope  the  conference  committee,  which  is  meeting  today,  will  find 
some  way  of  restoring  the  provision  in  the  bill  to  permit  the  purchase 
of  U.N.  bonds. 


I agree  with  Ambassador  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  and  Under  Secretary 
of  State  George  W.  Ball  that  it  is  clearly  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  that  the  U.N.  be  financially  able  to  carry  out  its  policing  opera- 
tions in  Africa  and  the  Middle  East.  The  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force  in  the  Middle  East,  which  as  of  June  30  accounts  for  about  29 
percent  of  the  estimated  U.N.  deficit,  has  contributed  greatly  to  a 
reduction  of  tension  along  the  Arab-Israeli  borders.  Whereas  border 
incidents  used  to  occur  frequently,  some  with  serious  results,  they 
have  decreased  considerably  since  the  U.N.  forces  took  up  their  places 
along,  the  frontiers.  Graphic  evidence  of  this  was  seen  a year  or 
so  ago  when  the  U.N.  force  had  to  be  temporarily  shifted  from  certain 
border  areas  and  a noticeable  increase  in  border  violations  occurred. 

The  U.N.  force  in  the  Middle  East  is  not  physically  large  enough 
nor  militarily  strong  enough  to  deter  a full-scale  violation  of  the 
border  by  either  the  Israel  or  the  United  Arab  Republic  Govern- 
ments should  either  decide  to  commit  such  an  aggressive  act.  But 
the  U.N.  force  has  a symbolic  and  psychological  strength  which  enables 
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it  to  be  far  more  influential  than  its  physical  size  might  otherwise 
suggest  To  violate  the  borders  patrolled  by  the  U.N.  force  would 
be  tantamount  to  making  war  on  the  entire  world  organization,  and 
such  a step  by  either  Israel  or  the  United  Arab  Republic  seems 
extremely  unlikely.  The  U.N.  Middle  East  force  therefore  con- 
stitutes a significant  example  of  how  a small  and  relatively  inexpen- 
sive international  peace  force  can  help  to  keep  a tense  area  stabilized 
and  provide  more  time  for  the  underlying  political  conflicts  to  be 
resolved  through  negotiation  and  adjustment. 

It  is  regrettable  that  several  states  have,  for  political  reasons,  refused 
to  pay  their  share  of  the  costs  of  the  U.N.  Middle  East  force,  but 
this  does  not  make  it  less  important  for  the  operation  to  succeed,  or 
for  the  United  States  to  support  it.  Indeed,  I believe  it  is  all  the  more 
reason  to  take  the  necessary  action  to  assure  the  continuance  of  the 
operation. 

In  the  case  of  the  Congo  operation,  which  accounts  for  about  65 
percent  of  the  current  estimated  U.N.  deficit,  I believe  that  a poten- 
tially major  cold  war  conflict  has  been  localized  and  that  progress  in 
achieving  agreement  on  internal  unity  is  slowly  taking  place  under 
U.N.  protection.  Not  only  has  the  presence  of  U.N.  forces  restricted 
the  opportunities  for  foreign  intervention  in  the  Congo  civil  strife,  but 
U.N.  civilian  personnel  have  assisted  the  Congo  Government  in  am- 
ducting  many  of  the  daily  tasks  of  public  administration  pending  the 
training  of  competent  Congolese  to  do  the  job.  In  the  tall  of  1960, 
when  the  need  for  help  was  perhaps  at  its  height,  there  were  approxi- 
mately 500  civilian  U.N.  officials  in  the  Congo  performing  every 
conceivable  type  of  function.  Had  no  U.N.  program  been  in  effect, 
the  chaos  of  tne  situation  would  have  undoubtedly  invited  all  varieties 
of  foreign  intervention. 

Although  the  Congo  case  is  exceptionally  complex,  it  illustrates 
strikingly  how  U.S.  interests  have  been  more  effectively  served  by 
relying  on  U.N.  agencies  than  bv  relying  on  direct  bilateral  aia. 
Bilateral  U.S.  aid  to  the  Central  Government  in  the  Congo  would  in 
all  probability  have  been  followed  by  intensified  Soviet  aid  to  the 
followers  of  Lumumba  and  Gizenga,  thereby  opening  the  doors  to 
endless  cold  war  intrigues  and  rivalries  for  greater  political  influence 
in  the  country. 

Indeed,  I would  go  even  farther  and  suggest  that  the  U.S.  interest 
in  developing  strong,  independent,  economically  viable  governments 
in  the  new  countries  of  the  world  can  be  more  effectively  accomplished 
by  using  the  United  Nations  rather  than  by  trying  to  do  it  exclusively 
ourselves.  I say  this  on  the  assumption  that  we  are  not  seeking  politi- 
cal concessions  from  the  new  countries,  but  are  trying  primarily  to 
encourage  the  kind  of  genuinely  independent,  economically  strong  re- 
gimes that  will  be  least  susceptible  to  foreign  penetration  or  mfiltra- 
tKm.  Assuming  that  the  U.N.  has  funds  at  its  disposal  comparable  to 
our  bilateral  programs — this,  I realize,  is  a Dig  assumption — the  U.N. 
can  do  a number  of  things  better  and  less  expensively.  For  example : 

(1)  Economic  assistance  can  be  more  effectively  taken  out  of  the 
context  of  the  cold  war.  U.N.  grants  or  loans  can  be  allocated  more 
readily  on  the  basis  of  economic  need  and  soundness  without  the  so- 
called  political  strings  or  implications,  direct  or  indirect,  of  bilateral 
aid.  Given  the  availability  of  sufficient  U.N.  funds,'  most  underdo- 
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veloped  countries  would  prefer  to  come  to  the  U.N.  for  their  technical 
assistance  and  capital  investment  needs.  Few,  I believe,  would  choose 
Soviet  bilateral  aid  if  ample  U.N.  aid  were  available. 

(2)  Internal  economic  and  social  reforms  can  be  more  effectively 
suggested  by  an  impartial  U.N.  mission  than  by  a national  govern- 
ment mission  which  can  be  quickly  accused  of  intervention  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  recipient  country. 

(3)  U.N.  funds  can  be  made  to  go  fart  her  than  bilateral  funds.  The 
costs  of  experts  and  services  from  other  countries  are  often  less  than 
those  for  U.S.  experts  and  services.  The  contributions  of  other 
countries  help  U.S.  contributions  go  farther. 

I might  add  at  this  point  that  under  our  bilateral  programs  the 
United  States  contributes  all  of  the  cost.  Under  the  multilateral 
U.N.  programs  we  contributed  40  percent  of  the  cost.  Other  countries 
pay  60  percent  of  the  cost. 

Moreover,  under  U.N.  programs,  there  is  less  danger  of  grants  being 
made,  so  to  speak,  just  “to  Keep  up  with  the  Joneses.”  By  this,  I 
mean  that  it  is  sometimes  politically  awkward  under  bilateral  pro- 
grams to  extend  aid  to  country  A without  also  extending  a like  amount 
to  country  B,  regardless  of  the  economic  merits  of  the  latter  case. 

I might  also  add  that  U.N.  economic  aid  programs  have,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  been  free  of  scandal  and  have  been  conducted 
efficiently. 

It  is  for  reasons  such  as  these  that  I believe  we  have  every  interest 
in  seeing  the  U.N.  operation  in  the  Congo  freed  from  its  present 
financial  difficulties,  and  why  I support  the  authorization  to  purchase 
$100  million  of  U.N.  bonds.  Not  only  does  the  bond  plan  constitute 
a reasonable  stopgap  measure,  pending  the  development  of  more 
permanent  means  of  assuring  larger  revenues,  but  it  will  have  the 
effect  of  spreading  the  costs  of  the  current  deficit  over  all  U.N.  mem- 
bers by  making  the  bonds  repayable  over  the  next  25  years  from  the 
regular  U.N.  budgets  which  are  assessed  against  all  members. 

The  bond  plan  is,  of  course,  only  a stopgap  measure,  and  it  is 
essential  that  steps  be  undertaken  promptly  to  study  ways  of  pro- 
viding more  adequate  revenues  for  U.N.  peacekeeping  operations 
which  will  raider  unnecessary  any  future  large-scale  borrowings.  I 
am  glad  that  section  4 of  S.  2768  envisages  U.S.  initiatives  along  these 
lines.  It  seems  clear  that  if  the  U.N.  is  to  be  fully  effective,  it  must 
have  at  least  some  new  and  independent  sources  of  revenue  which 
cannot  be  easily  cut  off  because  a few  U.N.  members  dislike  some 
particular  peacekeeping  operating  such  as  that  in  the  Congo  or  in 
the  Middle  East. 

I was  much  interested  to  see  reference  in  the  Senate  debate  on  this 
bill  to  certain  specific  sources  of  independent  revenue  for  the  United 
Nations  which  ought  to  be  investigated.  In  an  addresB  before  the 
Senate  on  April  3,  1962  ( Congressional  Record,  daily  edition,  pp. 
5355-5356),  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  called  attention  to  a study 
made,  by  Dr.  Eugene  Staley  for  the  International  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Center  of  the  Stanford  Research  Institute,  Menlo  Park,  Calif. 
In  this  study,  Dr.  Staley  suggests  the  following  steps : 

(1)  That  the  U.N.  be  given  exclusive  authority  to  license  and  regu- 
late the  use  of  outer  space  and  to  tax  outer  apace  traffic  and  communi- 
cation. The  recent  successful  launching  of  the  Telstar  communica- 
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tion  satellite  suggests  that  some  action  along  these  lines  should  be 
investigated  immediately. 

(2)  That  the  U.N.  be  given  special  rights  to  royalties  from  the 
production  of  raw  material  resources  found  in  the  oceans  or  under  the 
ocean  bottoms  beyond  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  national  govern- 
ments. The  possibility  of  drilling  for  oil  through  the  ocean  floor  on 
the  high  seas  may  not  be  far  off,  according  to  some  engineers. 

(3)  That  the  U.N.  be  authorized  to  regulate  and  tax  the  exploita- 
tion of  resources  or  transportation  routes  in  the  polar  regions. 

Here  are  three  broad  areas  of  potentially  fruitful  development 
which  do  not  lie  within  the  present  domain  of  national  governments. 
It  seems  extremely  important  to  begin  discussions  at  once  on  ways 
whereby  they  might  be  brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.N., 
not  only  to  provide  the  U.N.  with  possible  sources  of  new  and  inde- 
pendent revenue,  but  also  to  reduce  the  danger  of  their  becoming  the 
objects  of  a dangerous  free-for-all  rivalry  on  the  part  of  various 
states. 


In  addition,  I should  like  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  asking  U.N. 
members  to  permit  the  levy  of  a small  nonburdensome  tax — for  ex- 
ample, $1 — on  each  passport  or  visa  which  they  issue,  the  proceeds 
of  which  might  be  turned  over  to  the  United  Nations.  This  would 
be  even  simpler  to  institute  than  any  of  the  measures  previously  sug- 
gested since  it  would  not  be  dependent  upon  formal  international 
agreement  and  could  be  instituted  by  whatever  governments  were  pre- 
pared to  do  so.  A similar  nonburdensome  charge  might  also  be  levied, 
on  behalf  of  the  U.N.,  on  all  international  air  or  sea  passenger  tickets. 
These  are  only  ideas.  They  present  some  possibilities  ana  might  be 
worthy  of  investigation. 

Even  if  only  a few  governments  were  prepared  to  undertake  meas- 
ures such  as  these,  it  would  be  a significant  start  toward  the  creation 
of  a more  independent  source  of  revenue  for  the  United  Nations. 
In  addition  to  supporting  the  U.N.  bond  issue  this  committee,  I hope, 
will  also  authorize  an  early  study  of  constructive  measures  which 
would  provide  a more  reliable  long-term  system  of  U.N.  financing. 

Mr.  B ubleson.  A most  interesting  statement,  Dr.  Atwater.  It  is 
appreciated. 

You  have  consumed  about  15  minutes,  which  leaves  about  15  minutes 
for  questioning,  which  according  to  my  arithmetic,  excluding  the 
Chair,  who  will  be  glad  to  yield,  permits  about  2%  minutes  in 
questioning. 

Mr.  Bboomfield.  Mr.  Chairman,  I would  like  to  direct  a question 
to  Professor  Atwater.  I,  too,  want  to  congratulate  him  for  his  state- 
ment. It  is  very  interesting. 

You  admit  in  your  statement  that  the  bond  issue  is  stopgap  legisla- 
tion. Do  you  favor  future  bond  issues  to  finance  the  U.N. ! 

You  touched  vaguely  on  the  problems,  and  then  yon  had  some  sug- 
gestions as  to  a tax.  A witness  in  a statement  yesterday  said  that 
under  no  circumstances  could  the  U.N.  tax  other  countries  for  the 
operation  of  the  U.N.  I was  just  interested  in  your  viewpoint  on 
future  bond  issues,  because  the  bill,  as  you  probably  know,  section  4 
states  that — 


nothing  herein  shall  be  regarded  as  authorising  the  United  States  to  participate 
in  any  future  United  Nations  borrowing. 
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Dr.  Atwater.  I would  hope  that  future  bond  issues  would  not  be 
necessary.  I believe  they  would  not  be  necessary  if  adequate  new 
measures  for  long-term  financing  can  be  worked  out,  along  some  lines 
of  the  sort  that  I indicated. 

I wasn’t  suggesting  in  my  various  points  what  might  be  called  a 
direct  U.N.  tax,  but  rather  a basis  whereby  the  U.N.  would  be  given 
certain  royalty  rights  or  certain  revenue  rights  for  the  use  of  re- 
sources in  areas  presently  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  national  gov- 
ernments. 

I was  also  suggesting  that  governments  which  were  willing  might 
permit  the  levy  of  nonburdensome  charges  on  certain  services,  such  as 
passports,  or  air  tickets,  which  would  be  collected  by  governments  and 
then  simply  made  available  to  the  U.N.  This  is  not  a U.N.  tax.  So 
perhaps 

Mr.  Broomfield.  It  could  not  be  enforced,  could  it?  It  could  not 
be  enforcible  by  the  U.N.?  It  would  be  more  or  less  on  a volunteer 
basis  by  individual  countries  ? 

Dr.  Atwater.  That  is  right.  They  could  make  money  available  to 
the  U.N.  without  going  through  the  appropriation  process  every  year. 

Mr.  Broomfield.  Don’t  you  feel  there  should  be  some  method  of  col- 
lecting these  arrearages,  that  these  countries  who  fail  to  pay  realize 
there  is  a responsibility  if  they  want  to  continue  to  be  a member  of  the 
United  Nations?  This  is  my  point.  Again  I want  to  emphasize  that 
I feel  very  strongly  for  the  iX.N. 

I think  we  are  being  very  complacent  as  far  as  the  United  States 
is  concerned.  We  hear  the  United  States  is  not  paying  enough. 
There  are  cases  where  we  pay  as  high  as  47  percent  of  the  operation. 

In  the  Congo  area  we  can  cite  military  contributions  that  we  volun- 
tarily contribute  over  and  above  our  regular  assessment.  I think  it  is 
vital  that  we  stress  and  the  United  States  take  a strong  position  in  in- 
sisting on  these  countries  who  are  in  arrearage  to  pay  up  if  they  are 
going  to  be  a member  of  it. 

Dr.  Atwater.  In  principle  I agree  with  you.  In  practice  we  are 
dealing  with  one  of  the  basic  weaknesses  of  the  U.N. 

The  U.N.  is  not  in  a position  easily  to  make  countries  do  things 
which  they  feel  are  against  their  national  interest. 

It  is  not  in  a position  particularly  to  force  a great  power  to  do 
something  against  its  wishes.  I wish  it  were,  but  it  is  not.  It  is 
not  able  to  force  the  United  States.  It  is  not  able  to  force  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  U.N.  depends  upon  the  willingness  of  countries  to  use 
it.  It  is  something  which  can  be  used  if  governments  are  willing  to 
doso.  • '• 

Until  the  day  when  we  have  a stronger  international  organization 
with  the  powers  of  the  sort  that  you  contemplate,  I see  no  way  other 
than  to  work  through  persuasion,  negotiation,  and  for  those  who  see 
an  interest  in  U.N.  endeavors  to  express  that  interest  in  the  best  ways 
they  can,  of  which  this  is  one. 

Mr.  Broomfield.  Thank  voc. 

Mr.  Burleson.  The  gentleman’s  time  has  expired.  Are  there  other 
questions  for  Dr.  Atwater  ? 

Mr.  Pilcher.  I have  no  questions. 

Mr. Burleson.  Mr. Barry? 

Mr.  Barrt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Dr.  Atwater,  1 too  appreciate  your  statement.  On  page  3,  at  the 
top  of  the  page  where  you  are  referring  to  technical  assistance  through 
the  United  Nations,  I gather  from  this  statement  that  you  are  really 
proposing  that  our  economic  aid  program  should  be  f unneled  through 
the  United  Nations ; is  that  correct  ? 

Dr.  Atwater.  I feel  the  U.S.  interest  would  be  served  even  more 
effectively  through  the  U.N.  if  the  moneys  were  administered  for  the 
economic  aid  programs  that  way;  yes. 

Mr.  Barrt.  Let  me  cite  you  one  of  the  reasons  why  this  committee 
would  be  reluctant  to  make  such  a recommendation.  Beforehand, 
however,  I am  confident  that  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  now 
support  a technical  assistance  program  at  the  United  Nations  where  we 
make  a small  contribution  in  relation  to  the  total  economic  aid  which 
we  give  bilaterally.  Even  with  this  small  amount  of  aid  given  through 
the  U.N.  there  has  been  a tremendous  upheaval  with  regard  to 
technical  assistance  that  has  been  given  Cuba  within  the  last  year, 
where  the  United  States  has  contributed  between  30  and  47  percent. 

Would  you  jeopardize  our  entire  economic  aid  program  by  placing 
ourselves  m a position  that  would  allow  Cuba  ana  other  Communist- 
dominated  nations  to  siphon  money  from  the  United  States  through 
such  a setup  ? 

Dr.  Atwater.  I believe  you  are  referring,  are  you  not,  to  a project 
of  the  U.N.  Special  Fund 

Mr.  Barrt.  Yes,  I am. 

Dr.  Atwater.  That  was  granted  this  last  year.  As  I understand 
this  project,  it  was  investigated  very  carefully  by  the  experts  at  the 
U.N.  It  was  adjudged  to  be  economically  sound  and  therefore,  since 
the  Cuban  Government  was  a member  of  the  U.N.,  it  was  awarded 
to  it  as  any  other  contract  might  be  awarded  that  was  found  eco- 
nomically feasible  and  for  which  funds  were  available.  Basically 
I think  the  long-run  effects  of  this  may  be  better  than  if  the  money 
were  denied  Cuba. 

It  will  help  to  improve  the  economic  potential,  the  economic  well- 
being of  Culm,  which  in  the  long  ran  I think  will  have  a mellowing 
effect  upon  the  Cuban  revolution.  I believe  that  Cuban  policies  are 
more  likely  to  become  moderate  if  the  country  is  permitted  to  receive 
outside  help  through  the  U.N.  rather  than  by  isolating  it. 

Mr.  Barrt.  Dr.  Atwater,  I think  if  your  proposal  were  adopted, 
it  would  spell  the  end  of  our  economic  aid  program  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  world.  This  is  not  something  that  the  American  people  would 
tolerate. 

Dr.  Atwater.  I realize  this  position  may  be  somewhat  different 
from  what  the  majority  of  the  American  people  would  support.  I sup- 
pose most  Americans  would  like  a combination  of  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral aid. 

I would  suggest  in  this  connection  that  a far  greater  proportion  of 
our  aid  be  channeled  through  the  U.N.  because  so  long  as  we  are  not 
seeking  political  concessions,  and  are  trying  to  encourage  independent 
strong  governments,  the  U.N.  can  do  "this  just  as  well  and  less  ex- 
pensively. 

Mr.  Barrt.  I would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  bottom  of  page 
3 where  you  suggest  that  “the  United  Nations  be  given  exclusive  au- 
thority to  license”  and  in  the  next  paragraph,  “the  United  Nations  be 
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given  special  rights  to  royalties,  that  the  United  Nations  be  authorized 
to  regulate  ana  tax  resources  and  transportation  routes  in  the  polar 
regions”  and  so  on. 

I ask  you  if  you  don’t  think  this  is  a tendency  toward  world  gov- 
ernment, which  is  something  that  the  United  Nations  presumably  was 
not  going  to  be! 

In  other  words,  the  United  Nations  is  peacemaking  machinery,  not 
an  organization  to  divide  powers  that  presumably  nave  never  been 
delegated  to  it. 

Dr.  Atwater.  It  represents  a mild  strengthening  of  the  United 
Nations  by  giving  it  access  to  revenues  that  are  not  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  year-to-year  decisions  of  national  governments. 

Mr.  Babrt.  It  would  require  a surrender  of  sovereignty  by  these 
nations  for  these  provisions  to  become  operative. 

Dr.  Atwater.  No  more  than  any  international  treaty  involves  the 
surrender  of  sovereignty.  Obviously  the  U.N.  couldn’t  go  to  the 
middle  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  collect  royalties.  But  by  inter- 
national agreement  or  treaty  it  could  do  this  provided  enough  countries 
ratified  it. 

Mr.  Burleson.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired.  Are  there 
other  questions  f 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Nix.  Mr.  Chairman.  Dr.  Atwater,  I read  the  briefs  submitted 
by  the  United  States,  by  the  United  Kingdom,  by  the  Netherlands  to 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  in  support  of  the  proposal  made  to 
the  Court.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  precedent  for  what  is  being 
done  in  the  Congo. 

I get  the  impression  that  the  same  thing  was  done  in  the  Gaza  strip. 
I would  like  to  know  whether  or  not  the  funds  being  used  in  the  Congo 
operation  come  from  a different  source  than  the  funds  that  were  used 
and  are  being  used  in  the  other  operation  ! 

Dr.  Atwater.  The  United  Nations  has  several  accounts.  There 
is  the  regular  budget.  There  is  also  the  budget  for  the  Middle  East 
operation,  and  still  another  budget  for  the  Congo  operation.  Special 
amounts  are  appropriated  by  the  Assembly  for  these  different  opera- 
tions, and  then  assessments  are  made  against  member  states  for  each 
of  the  three  budgets.  Member  states  then  pay  into  each  of  the  separate 
accounts  as  indicated. 

I don’t  know  whether  that  answers  your  question  or  not. 

Mr.  Nix.  I merely  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  there  is  precedent 
for  the  operation  in  the  Congo.  That  has  been  set  forth  in  the  briefs 
presented  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice  by  each  of  the  coun- 
tries who  advocate  the  continuance  of  this  Congo  operation.  I mention 
it  merely  to  s&y  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  decision 
of  the  Court  will  be  a favorable  one. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Pilcher.  Just  one  question. 

You  nave  mentioned  the  easing  of  tension  in  the  Middle  East 
between  the  Israelis  and  the  Arabs.  Do  you  believe  that  solution 
is  any  nearer  settlement  than  it  was  10  years  ago? 

Dr.  Atwater.  I didn’t  mean  to  give  the  impression  that  the  basic 
problem  was  solved  or  was  perhaps  even  near  solution.  What  I 
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meant  to  imply  was  in  a situation  where  there  was  acute  danger 
of  conflict  a device  had  been  discovered  for  keeping  border  incidents 
to  a minimum  and  reducing  the  danger  of  explosions. 

Hundreds  of  border  incidents,  most  of  them  not  in  the  papers, 
used  to  take  place  prior  to  1956.  Many  were  innocent  violations  by 
fanners  who  wandered  across  the  lines.  But  they  sometimes  exploded 
into  serious  conflict. 


The  U.N.  Force  has  reduced  these  to  negligible  proportions  along 
the  Israel-United  Arab  Republic  frontiers. 

Mr.  Pilcher.  I believe  the  tension  is  just  as  bad.  For  instance,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Lebanon,  where  we  had 
Marines  in  1958,  told  this  committee — a subcommittee  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee — no  later  than  last  November,  at  a banquet  that 
the  U.S.  Government  was  responsible  for  all  the  trouble  in  the  Middle 
East,  that  it  started  when  Israel  was  created,  and  that  there  never 
would  be  any  peace  in  that  section  of  the  country  until  Israel  was 
destroyed. 

Ton  take  today.  If  a Member  of  Congress  has  one  ounce  of  Jewish 
blood  in  him,  or  you  had  a plane  where  there  was  a technician  or 
pilot,  you  can’t  land.  We  had  to  show  them  in  Hong  Kong  that  we 
aidnx  have  a Jewish  Member  of  Congress  on  our  plane.  They  won’t 
even  let  them  land  in  that  country. 

Dr.  Atwater.  Could  I just  make  the  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
think  the  U.N.,  in  a situation  like  that,  represents  a kind  of  holding 
operation.  It  keeps  the  situation  from  getting  worse  while  time  is 
allowed  to  heal  the  wounds  and  provide  the  opportunity  for  negoti- 
ation which  is,  after  all,  the  only  way  this  ever  can  be  resolved. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Are  there  other  questions  for  Dr.  Atwater? 

Mr.  Whallet.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Professor  Atwacer,  do  you  have  any  idea  how  much  money  could 
be  raised  on  passports  or  airline  tickets  f 

Dr.  Atwater.  There  were  some  850,000  passports  and  over  l,200t000 
immigrant  and  nonimmigrant  visas  issued  last  year  by  the  United 
States.  The  figure  varies,  of  course,  from  year  to  yean  but  I believe 
2 million  would  be  a reasonable  figure  to  use  for  the  number  of 
U.S.  passports  and  visas  issued  in  an  average  year. 

While  this  would  supply  only  $2  million,  I would  assume  that 
several  other  governments  would  also  be  willing  to  levy  such  a charge 
on  the  passports  and  visas  they  issue.  If  30  or  40  governments  agreed 
to  do  this,  it  could  produce  a significant  amount  of  additional  revenue 
for  the  U.N. 


I don’t  have  any  exact  statistics  on  air  or  sea  tickets,  but  this  would 
probably  be  somewhat  larger  than  the  figure  for  passports  and  visas 
since  some  individuals  would  be  traveling  on  passport  renewals,  and 
some  might  not  have  to  obtain  visas.  If  countries  which  supply  ma- 
jor international  sea  and  air  transport  services,  such  as  the  Ignited 
Kingdom^  the  Netherlands,  France,  and  the  Scandinavian  powers,  par- 
ticipated m the  plan  I have  suggested,  it  would  assure  an  additional 
significant  amount  of  revenue  lor  the  United  Nations.  While  the 
revenues  from  these  services  might  not  be  sufficient  to  dear  up  the 
entire  U.N.  deficit,  this  would  nonetheless  be  a start  in  the  direction 
of  finding  additional  sources  of  independent  income. 

Mr.  Whallet.  Thank  you,  sir. 
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Mr.  Burleson.  Any  other  questions? 

Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Atwater.  It  is  a pleasure  to  have  you. 
Our  remaining  witness  is  Col.  Curtis  B.  Dali,  chairman  of  the  Policy 
Board  of  Liberty  Lobby. 

You  may  proceed  as  you  desire  in  your  direct  testimony. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  CTJETIS  B.  BALL,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD 
OF  POLICY  OF  THE  LIBERTY  LOBBY,  INC. 

Colonel  Pall.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  my  name  is  Curtis  B.  Dali,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  I am 
chairman  of  the  board  of  policy  of  the  Liberty  Lobby,  Inc.,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  The  Liberty  Looby  is  a bipartisan,  political-action  asso- 
ciation designed  to  assist  in  keeping  the  American  public  currently 
informed  as  to  vital  legislative  matters  before  Congress  and  designed 
to  encourage  American  citizens  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  government. 

Our  membership  now  exceeds  25,000  subscribers  in  each  of  the  50 
States  and  in  eveiy  congressional  district  therein. 

Actually  our  points  of  contact  with  the  various  units  I would  esti- 
mate to  be  in  excess  of  a quarter  of  a million. 

I am  authorized  by  our  board  of  policy  to  appear  before  you  today 
concerning  S.  2768,  the  proposed  $100  million  loan  to  the  United 
Nations. 

The  Liberty  Lobby  is  strongly  opposed  to  this  bill  now  being  con- 
sidered and  we  wish  to  register  our  opposition  to  it,  as  being  inimical 
to  the  best  interests  of  this  Nation. 

In  December  of  1961,  when  the  United  Nations  voted  to  float  a $200 
million  bond  issue,  almost  one-half  of  the  U.N.  members  apparently 
didn’t  approve.  Although  the  United  States  supported  this  proposal, 
the  vote  was  58  for,  and  13  against,  with  the  other  33  member-nations 
either  abstaining  or  absenting. 

Therefore,  from  the  beginning,  it  lacked  the  popular  support  and/or 
approval  of  almost  onedialf  or  the  membership.  Should  not  the 
United  Nations  operate  on  a sound  financial  basis,  with  all  the  mem- 
bers paying  their  share  of  expenses  ? We  are  definitely  opposed  to  the 
investment  of  a single  penny  of  American  taxpayers’  money  in  this 
so-called  loan,  unless  all  other  member  nations  pay  what  they  owe. 

It  is  incredible  to  us  that  American  taxpayers,  whom  you  represent 
in  Congress  and  who  have  already  paid  for  far  more  than  their  proper 
share,  should  be  asked  to  pay  for  the  international  delinquencies  of 
such  nations  as  Cuba,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  even  some  of  our  friends, 
such  as  France. 

Why  should  our  Government,  a fully  paid-up  member,  make  up  for 
the  bad  debts  of  deadbeat  countries? 

We  all  know  too  well  that  for  many  years  we  have  been  paying 
much  more  than  our  share  of  the  operating  expenses  of  the  United 
Nations*  and  until  tne  delinquent  nations  pay  their  just  debts,  it  is  un- 
thinkable that  Congress  would  consider  granting  the  President  the 
authority  to  sink  another  vast  sum  of  public  money  in  this  organiza- 
tion, at  this  time. 

Should  such  authority  be  given,  it  would  obviously  encourage  other 
nations  to  continue  to  refuse  to  meet  their  financial  obligations  as 
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required  under  the  United  Nation’s  Charter.  Certainly  if  the  mem- 
ber nations  see  that  the  United  States  intends  to  support  the  United 
Nations,  almost  singlehundedly,  they  will  duck  their  just  obligations 
ever  more  readily  in  the  future  tnan  they  have  in  the  past. 

Article  19  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  clearly  states : 

A member  of  the  U.N.,  which  is  in  arrears  in  the  payment  of  its  financial  con- 
tributions to  the  organisation  shall  have  no  vote  in  the  General  Assembly  if  the 
amount  of  its  arrears  equals  or  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  contributions  duo 
from  it  for  the  proceeding  2 foil  years. 

Certainly  the  time  to  enforce  this  article  is  at  this  very  minute. 

To  quote  Senator  George  Aiken,  in  a statement  made  early  last 
year: 

If  we  start  on  this  course,  we  will  find  that  not  only  Russia,  but  possibly  other 
countries  will  refuse  to  meet  assessments,  secure  In  the  knowledge  that  the 
United  States  will  make  up  the  deficit 

According  to  a U.N.  report,  contributions  due  the  UN.  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1961,  totaled  $93,915,569.45.  The  last  figures  available  show 
that  some  72  member  nations  have  failed  to  pay  their  assessments  for 
the  UN.  Emergency  Force  in  the  Holy  Lana,  and  74  nations  have  not 
paid  their  assessments  for  the  Congo  operations. 

Quoting  two  of  your  outstanding  committee  members  for  their 
recent  report  on  the  United  Nations : 

In  this  connection  we  think  that  the  United  States  has  hart  its  own  position, 
and  similarly  has  hart,  rather  than  helped,  the  United  Nations  by  assuming 
a totally  disproportionate  share  of  the  expenses  • • •.  Certainly  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  a further  unfair  financial  burden  should  be  placed  on  our  taxpayers. 

Nor  can  we  fail  to  consider  the  effect  on  our  mounting  national  debt. 

Our  assessment  in  the  Congo  was  approximately  $32  million,  which 
we  have  paid.  In  addition  to  this  regular  assessment,  I have  been 
informed  that  we  made  a voluntary  cash  contribution  of  over  $15  mil- 
lion, in  order  to  allow  the  assessments  of  a number  of  other  nations  to 
be  reduced. 

Among  these  were  Soviet  bloc  nations,  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Cuba. 
To  my  knowledge,  we  are  the  only  nation  which  has  made  any  volun- 
tary contribution. 

No  sound  banker  would  consider  making  a loan  to  a borrower,  even 
a small  loan,  if  the  borrower  was  known  to  be  untrustworthy,  such  as 
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Even  if  such  were  not  the  case,  this  proposed  load  can  only  be 
regarded  as  a stopgap  interim  financing,  a burden  which  is  highly 
improper  for  the  American  taxpayer  to  be  saddled  with. 

In  conclusion,  again  referring  to  the  report  made  by  your  able 
delegated  members  to  the  United  Nations  last  year,  I quote: 


The  pertinent  questions,  therefore,  are  these:  (1)  Can  the  United  Nations 
without  change  in  its  present  composition  and  present  character,  ever  meet  its 
original  goal?  (2)  Do  the  policies  and  activities  of  the  United  Nations  at  this 
time  farther  the  beet  interests  of  the  United  States?  (3)  Does  the  U.S.  policy 
in  regard  to  the  United  Nations  strengthen  oar  position  in  that  body  and  conse- 
quently in  the  world?  Relnctantly  and  regretfully,  our  answer  to  ail  three 
questions  is  “No.” 

For  the  identical  reasons,  so  ably  stated,  the  Liberty  Lobby  strongly 
urges  you  to  reject  this  projected  piece  of  unsound  legislation. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  in  allowing  me  to  appear  before 
you  on  this  vital  issue. 
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Mr.  Burleson.  Thank  you  very  much.  Colonel  Dali. 

It  would  probably  be  more  interesting  to  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee to  hear  the  argument  between  you  and  the  two  witnesses  who 
have  just  preceded  you  but  that  is  not  in  order. 

Colonel  Dall.  I am 

Mr.  Burleson.  So  we  will  proceed  to  the  members  who  wish  to 
ask  questions  of  you. 

Ordinarily  we  nave  5 minutes  each. 

We  will  proceed  under  about  a 2*4 -minute  rule  inata^d  of  the  5-min- 
ute  rule. 

Mr.  Broomfield! 

Mr.  Broomfield.  Colonel  Dall,  are  you  against  the  U.N.  as  an 
institution! 

Colonel  Dall.  Initially  I was  for  it  until  it  stands  revealed  as  it  is 
today. 

Now  I am  against  it  without  substantial  revamping.  You  cant 
build  a sound  structure  on  an  unsound  foundation. 

I don’t  want  to  detract  from  the  point  for  which  we  came  here. 
And  that  is  the  point  ed  where  we  limit  this  discussion  rather  spe- 
cifically to  our  opposition  .to  S.  2768.  Your  question  would  open 
up  very  broad  avenues.  I think  I am  as  idealistic  as  any  lady  or  gentle- 
man  in  the  room,  but  when  you  see  certain  things,  when  you  see  the 
architecture  where  the  vehicle  has  gone,  let’s  say  it  was  not  supposed 
to  go  there,  but  the  United  Nations  today  is  at  a point  where  I think 
it  has  departed  from  the  original  concepts  of  a great  many  idnaliatitt 
people. 

Mr.  Broomfield.  Let  me  put  it  a different  way : If  it  meant  the  dis- 
solving of  the  TJ.N.  operation  if  we  didn’t  contribute  this  $100  million, 
you  would  be  for  that  I 

Colonel  Dall.  Would  you  mind  repeating  that,  sir! 

Mr.  Broomfield.  If  this  bill  wasn’t  passed  and  it  meant  the  U.N. 
would  have  to  be  dissolved,  would  you  be  for  that  ? 

Colonel  Dall.  Would  we  be  for  it!  Yes,  we  would. 

Mr.  Broomfield.  That  is  all  the  questions. 

Colonel  Dall.  We  would  be  giving  away  the  taxpayers’  money  and 
it  is  probably  on  an  unconstitutional  basis. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Mr.  Nix! 

Mr.  Nix.  You  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  takes  a different  view  from  that  of  your  organization! 

Colonel  Dall.  He  is  an  American  citizen.  He  has  that  right. 

Mr.  Nix.  I was  merely  asking  if  he  took  a different  view. 

Colonel  Dall.  If  he  took  a different  view!  I haven’t  read  his 
speech. 

Mr.  Nix.  He  does  take  a different  view. 

Colonel  Dall.  There  are  probably  many  people  who  do. 

Mr.  Nix.  You  are  also  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  present  Ambassa- 
dor, Mr.  Stevenson,  takes  a contrary  view  of  this  also,  aren’t  you! 
Colonel  Dall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nix.  And  both  of  these  men  had  an  opportunity  to  be  inti- 
mately associated  with  both  the  operations  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  conditions  in  the  world  today.  You  realize  that  of  course, 
don’t  you! 
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Colonel  Dall.  Yes.  I suggest  you  study  who  formed  the  United 
Nations  and  you  would  find  out- — 

Mr.  Nix.  I have  made  studies,  Colonel,  and  I am  doing  what  you 
did  a moment  ago.  I am  restricting  myself  to  certain  things..  I 
want  to  say  this,  however,  that  if  your  organization  takes  the  position 
that  they  would  stand  for  closing  down  the  United  Nations,  if  other 
countries  did  not  contribute,  then  I think  it  is  a very,  very  bad 
position. 

Colonel  Dall.  Mr.  Nix,  you  have  just  given  me  the  opportunity 
to  reply  that  I hoped  you  would  do.  I lived  through  the  formative 
chapters  of  the  League  of  Nations.  You  did,  too.  Some  of  the 
people  in  this  room  have  not.  We  saw  that  humanity  was  groping 
for  something  better  than  war  between  A and  B irrespective  of  what 
forces  started  those  wars. 

We  have  lived  through  the  formation  of  the  United  Nations  which 
was  largely  developed  subsequently  by  people  who  are  interested  in 
the  Soviet  development.  If  you  are  familiar  with  the  architecture 
of  the  United  Nations,  you  ought  to  know  who  wrote  that:  Alger 
Hiss,  Vishinsky,  Molotov,  and  a few  others. 

I can  say  the  architecture  from  where  we  sit  here  is  definitely  from 
across  the  seaa  We  don’t  sit  up  here  as  intelligent  citizens  and  regard 
the  periphery  of  our  intelligence  as  prescribed  by  the  United  Nations. 

It  our  intellects  can’t  create  something  better  than  that,  I don’t  feel 
we  are  alert  citizens. 

Mr.  Nix.  Colonel,  I have  just  a second  or  so.  I might  sav  this: 
Alger  Hiss  has  been  accused  of  many  things  in  this  country.  I can’t 
by  the  widest  stretch  of  my  imagination  believe  him  guilty  of  all  the 
charges  laid  to  him.  I take  it  that  he  is  guilty  of  what  the  courts 
convicted  him  of.  I can’t  assume  that  he  did  nothing  that  was  good 
and  constructive. 

Colonel  Dall.  That  is  assumption  on  our  part,  and  I didn’t  open 
that  up. 

Mr.  Nix.  It  is  assumption  on  your  part  when  you  imply  that  be- 
cause he  was  convicted  of  something  he  of  necessity  is  guilty  of  a vari- 
ety of  other  charges  not  placed  against  him. 

Colonel  Dall.  I certainly  don^t  want  him  to  be  the  architect  of 
something  I have  to  contribute  unlimited  money  for. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Any  further  questions  for  the  Colonel  f 

If  not,  thank  you  very  much.  Colonel.  It  is  a pleasure  to  have  you. 

Thank  all  of  you  again. 

If  there  is  nothing  further,  the  committee  will  stand  adjourned. 

(Whereupon,  at  11:50  a.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.) 

(The  following  statement  has  been  submitted  by  Mr.  Barry  for  in- 
clusion in  the  record  at  this  point :) 

Statement  Submitted  bt  Hon.  Robert  R.  Babby 


DRAFTERS  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  CHARTER 

It  cannot  be  said  that  any  one  person  or  group  of  individuals  “wrote"  the 
charter  because  of  the  continuing  negotiations  until  the  final  version  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Conference  on  June  25,  1945,  and  signed  the  following  day.  The 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  was  based  on  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals 
drafted  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1944.  After  examination  by  United  Na- 
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lions  governments  and  various  International  gatherings,  40  countries  submitted 
amendments  to  the  proposals,  numbering  an  estimated  14200  items.  The  actual 
text  of  the  charter  was  negotiated  by  50  participating  governments  during  the 
San  Francisco  Conference  on  International  Organization  from  April  25  to  June 
26,1945. 

The  U.S.  delegation  and  the  Department  of  State  advisers  who  attended  the 
Conference  follow : 

Delegates: 

Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  State ; Chairman 

Cordell  Hull,  Senior  Adviser 

Tom  Connelly,  U.S.  Senate 

Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  U.S.  Senate 

Sol  Bloom,  House  of  Representatives 

Charles  A.  Eaton,  House  of  Representatives 

Comdr.  Harold  E.  Stossen,  U.S.N.R. 

Dean  Virginia  C.  Glider  sleeve 
Department  of  State  Advisers : 

James  Clement  Dunn,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Green  H.  Hackworth,  legal  adviser 

Leo  Paavolsky,  special  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  International 
Organisation  and  Security  Affair* 

Isiah  Bowman,  special  adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong,  special  adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
John  Foster  Dullek 

Charles  W.  Taussig,  chairman,  U.S.  section,  Anglo-American  Caribbean 
Commission 

Avra  M.  Warren,  director,  Office  of  American  Republic  Affairs 
John  D.  Hlckerson.  deputy  director,  Office  of  European  Affairs 
Harley  A.  Notter,  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs 

Leroy  D.  Stlnebower,  deputy  director.  Office  of  International  Trade  Policy 

There  were,  in  addition,  numerous  advisers  from  other  departments  of  the 
U.8.  Government,  technical  experts,  administrative  and  press  personnel  and 
consultants  representing  42  national  organizations  which  had  been  invited  by 
the  United  States  to  send  representatives. 

Alger  Hiss  was  Secretary  General  of  the  Conference  and,  therefore,  in  charge 
of  the  International  Secretariat  which  served  the  various  meetings.  He  had 
no  role  in  choosing  members  of  the  Secretariat,  as  these  personnel  were  selected 
and  loaned  by  individual  participating  governments.  His  role  was  entirely  ad- 
ministrative. He  also  played  no  role  In  determining  U.S.  positions  during  the 
negotiations  at  the  Conference.  At  the  time  he  was  appointed  Secretary  General 
of  the  Conference,  Mr.  Hiss  was  Director  of  the  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs, 
which  had  the  responsibility  under  the  special  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Political  Affairs  and  a committee  composed  of  distinguished  citizens 
both  from  the  Government  and  the  public,  of  determining  our  position  on  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  and  on  the  amendments  and  additions  to  them  sub- 
mitted by  the  50  participating  governments. 
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THUBSDAY,  JULY  10,  1068 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10:45  a.m.  in  room  G-3, 
U.S.  Capitol,  Hon.  Clement  J.  Zablocki  presiding. 

Mr.  Zablocki  (presiding).  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order. 

We  are  meeting  this  morning  to  continue  the  hearing  on  S.  2768, 
relating  to  the  purchase  of  United  Nations  bonds.  We  are  privileged 
to  have  two  Members  of  Congress  and  Mr.  Clark  M.  Eichelberger 
who  will  testify  on  this  legislation.  We  will  begin  with  the  Honorable 
Robert  W.  Kastenmeier,  my  colleague  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  EOBEKT  W.  KASTENMEIER,  A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
want  to  thank  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  for  this  opportunity 
to  testify  today  in  favor  of  the  proposal  to  authorize  the  appropriation 
of  up  to  $100  million  for  use  as  a loan  to  assist  in  the  financing  of  the 
United  Nations  peace  and  security  operations. 

Many  well  informed  and  capable  men  have  spoken  before  the  com- 
mittee on  this  proposal.  I do  not  want  to  duplicate  their  testimony 
nor  do  I want  to  waste  the  committee's  time  covering  similar  material. 
I want  to  say  only  that  I believe  the  United  Nations  is  one  of  our 
most  valuable  instruments  of  international  cooperation.  Though  it 
has  many  faults,  it  is  the  one  international  tool  we  have  for  moderating 
conflict  and  avoiding  the  war  which  none  of  us  wants. 

In  recent  months  there  has  been  great  discussion  as  to  the  support 
of  the  United  Nations  among  the  public.  Frankly,  I view  the  bill  you 
areconsidering  today  in  the hroaaest  sense  as  a measure  to  support  the 
United  Nations  generally ; $100  million  is  important  but  equally  impor- 
tant is  the  fact  that  this  instrument  is  a way  to  record  the  support  of 
the  Congress  for  the  United  Nations  in  these  troubled  times.  For 
this  reason  I do  not  hesitate  to  bring  to  your  attention  a proposal  which 
must  be  regarded  in  exactly  the  same  light.  It  is  a proposal  in  con- 
nection with  the  United  Nations  financing  which  woula  allow  indi- 
vidual citizens  to  help  defer  expenses  of  loans  to  the  United  Nations. 
Just  as  the  basic  bill  would  record  the  support  of  Congress,  the  pro- 
posal I would  like  to  have  you  consider  would  record  and  facilitate 
the  support  of  individual  Americans  throughout  the  country. 

Originally  my  proposal  was  that  the  Treasury  be  authorized  to 
issue  special  peace  bonds  in  denominations  of  $25,  $50,  $100,  $500,  and 
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$1,000.  The  bonds  would  have  been  earmarked  orginally  only  for  use 
in  financing  loans  to  the  United  Nations.  They  would  bear  a 2-percent 
interest  rate  and  individuals  would  be  limited  in  that  they  could  pur- 
chase only  up  to  $10,000  of  the  bonds. 

As  you  can  see  this  proposal  is  aimed  at  giving  the  man  of  moderate 
income  a chance  to  buy  special  U.N.  bonds  to  defer  the  cost  of  financ- 
ing to  the  United  Nations.  The  peace  bonds  are  bonds  for  the  man 
in  the  street.  They  allow  him  to  demonstrate  his  support  for  the 
United  Nations  ana  they  give  him  a stake  in  a positive  instrument  of 
peace. 

My  proposal,  H.R.  12383.  lias  been  introduced  in  the  other  body, 
where  it  had  the  cosponsorship  of  Senators  Clark,  Hart,  Humphrey, 
Oren  Long,  Smith,  Harrison  Williams,  and  Stephen  Young. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  last  week  held  most  favor- 
able hearings  on  the  proposal.  My  proposal  was  similar  to  the  one 
introduced  earlier  by  Congressman  Kowalski. 

I do  not  think  the  idea  needs  more  elaboration  before  the  commit- 
tee today.  Frankly,  it  is  a commonsense  proposal  which  needs  only 
the  action  of  the  committee  and  the  Congress  to  put  it  into  practice. 
It  is,  I submit,  a mere  authorization  for  activity  which  should  be 
encouraged  and  obviously  should  be  supported.  The  bill,  I would 
only  need  point  out,  has  the  full  and  solid  support  of  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Treasury  Department.  I believe  the  committee  has 
a report  to  this  effect. 

I want  to  say  at  this  point  that,  though  I have  written  the  bill  as 
an  amendment  to  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945,  and 
I believe  this  is  the  most  appropriate  legislation  which  might  be 
amended,  I certainly  have  no  wish  to  press  this  point.  If  the  commit- 
tee feels  that  another  act  might  be  amended  instead  of  this  one,  I 
would  certainly  defer  to  the  committee’s  judgment. 

In  addition  to  saving  money,  I would  hope  my  bill  would  allow  an 
opportunity  for  those  who  would  like  some  way  to  make  their  views 
known  in  support  of  the  United  Nations.  Frankly,  there  is  little  that 
the  individual  citizen  can  do  today  to  make  an  effective  demonstra- 
tion in  matters  of  international  relations. 

However,  the  State  Department  has  received  thousands  of  letters 
from  interested  people  ottering  direct  contributions  for  the  United 
Nations  To  date  they  have  turned  these  donations  back,  though 
there  is  presently  some  question  whether  or  not  they  might  begin  to 
accept  these  donations  under  the  foreign  aid  bill.  It  may  interest 
the  committee  to  know  the  United  Nations  has  received  donations  of 
almost  $1  million.  Individuals  in  the  United  States  have  donated 
more  than  $150,000.  If  individuals  are  encouraged  to  participate  in 
financial  support  in  a formal  way,  I am  sure  that  much  more  money 
could  be  raised. 

The  British  people,  for  example,  contributed  some  $650,000  in  a 
drive  to  help  the  United  Nations  eliminate  disease  and  starvation  in 
the  Congo. 

I frankly  would  prefer  that  my  fellow  citizens  rather  than  directly 
contribute  to  the  United  Nations  would  contribute  to  such  a cause 
through  their  own  Government  My  bill  provides  just  such  a vehicle. 

I believe  there  is  much  support  in  this  countiy  for  the  United  Na- 
tions A recent  Gallup  poll  showed  83  percent  of  the  people  think  it 
“very  important”  that  we  make  “the  United  Nations  a success” 
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My  own  poll  in  the  Second  District  of  Wisconsin  showed  that  57.7 
percent  agreed  with  the  President’s  proposal  originally  to  support  the 
United  Nations  by  purchasing  $100  million  in  bonds.  These  indexes 
of  public  support,  I believe,  would  be  enhanced  and  dramatized  if 
the  citizens  were  allowed  to  purchase  peace  bonds  for  the  United  Na- 
tions. As  you  will  note,  these  bonds  bear  a 2-percent  interrat  rate, 
substantially  lower  than  the  interest  rate  that  is  normally  given  on 
savings  bonds.  For  this  reason  not  only  would  they  save  taxpayers!’ 
money,  but  they  would  be  an  excellent  index  to  the  measure  of  support 
in  the  public. 

I would  like  to  say  only  one  final  word.  In  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  there  was  some  discussion  as  to  the  exact  inter- 
pretation of  the  language  of  this  bill.  My  own  interpretation  is  that 
any  funds  received  through  the  sale  of  peace  bonds  be  used  for  any 
United  Nations  operations,  the  support  ot  which  is  already  authorized 
by  the  Congress.  However,  there  have  been  other  interpretations  as 
to  a possible  reading  of  this  legislation.  In  order  to  clarify  the  mat- 
ter I nave  for  insertion  in  the  record  three  possible  formulations  which 
the  committee  might  like  to  consider  when  taking  up  the  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I ask  unanimous  consent  that  a letter  from  the 
Treasury  Department  be  placed  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  Without  objection  that  will  be  done. 

( The  letter  referred  to  follows :) 

Tbeasubt  Department, 

Fiscal  Service, 
Washington,  D.C.  July  18, 1969, 

Hon.  Roust  W.  Kastenktux, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.O. 

Dear  Mr.  Kastenmeu*  : This  is  in  response  to  Mr.  Alperovlts'  informal  request 
today. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  9 of  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945,  as 
it  would  be  added  to  H.R.  12383,  would  provide  as  follows : 

“(c)  Amounts  realised  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  the  sale  of  peace 
bonds  shall  be  deposited  in  a special  fund  in  the  Treasury,  and  shall  be  avail- 
able for  use  by  the  President  in  support  of  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations.” 

At  the  hearings  on  S.  2818,  the  question  was  raised  whether,  if  this  language 
were  enacted,  the  President  could  spend  the  proceeds  from  peace  bonds  in 
support  of  activities  of  the  United  Nations  without  further  action  by  the 
Congress.  This  in  turn  depends  upon  whether  the  language  makes  an  appro- 
priatiozL 

As  I stated  at  the  hearing  on  8.  2818,  without  a clear  indication  of  a different 
congressional  intent,  the  Treasury  would  regard  the  language  as  not  making  an 
appropriation.  It  does  not  use  normal  appropriating  language  and  it  is  being 
initiated  through  a committee  other  than  an  appropriation  committee.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  language  would  have  meaning  other  than  as  appropriation  lan- 
guage : it  would  authorise  appropriations  in  support  of  United  Nations  activities 
which  might  otherwise  be  unauthorised.  (I  am  not  informed  to  what  extent 
appropriations  for  United  Nations  activities  are  presently  authorized.)  In 
short,  it  would  mean  that  appropriation  language  this  broad  would  not  be  subject 
to  a point  of  order  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  House.  (Again,  I am  not 
informed  whether  present  substantive  authorizations  are  breed  enough  to  achieve 
this  same  result) 

If  the  Congress  wished  some  other  result  it  could,  of  course,  obtain  it  by 
making  its  intent  to  that  effect  clear.  While  nothing  1 say  here  should  be 
construed  as  a recommendation  one  way  or  the  other  on  the  policy  to  be  followed, 
as  a technical  matter  the  Congress  might  Indicate  in  a number  of  ways  its  intent 
that  it  wished  to  make  the  proceeds  of  peace  bonds  available  without  further 
action.  One  of  these  ways  would  be  to  substitute  for  the  words  “shall  be  avail- 
able” the  words  “are  hereby  appropriated.”  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Congress, 
in  addition  to  not  wishing  to  make  the  proceeds  available  without  further  action, 
wished  to  limit  the  authorisation  which  the  present  language  or  subsection  (c) 
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would  provide.  It  could  do  so  by  specifying  activities  rather  than  using  the 
broad  generic  term  “activities"  in  subsection  (c).  It  could  also,  of  course,  use 
narrower  language  In  its  subsequent  appropriations. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  K.  Cahlock, 

Fiscal  Assistant  Secretary. 


Mr.  Kasten  meier.  I want  to  thank  the  committee  for  giving  me  this 
time  today.  I would  urge  most  respectfully  when  considering  the 
broadest  ways  to  obtain  a demonstration  of  support  for  the  United 
Nations  the  committee  should  give  positive  consideration  to  this  small 
piece  of  legislation. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  Thank  you,  Congressman  Kastenmeier. 

Is  it  your  intention  that  H.R.  12382  be  considered  as  a substitute 
for  S.  2818  now  under  consideration  by  the  Senate  committee? 

Mr.  Kastexmkieb.  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  actually  provides  no 
funds  directly  for  the  United  Nations.  Under  the  U.S.  peace  bond 
proposal,  the  funds  would  presumably  not  be  adequate  to  support  the 
United  Nations  in  its  present  financial  crisis.  It  is  at  best  an  adjunct 
to  another  bill,  either  the  bill  this  committee  is  considering  now  with 
respect  to  loans  to  the  U.N.,  or  with  respect  to  the  U.N.  Participation 
Act  of  1945,  or  indeed  any  other  appropriate  measure. 

It  would  depend  upon  one’s  conception  of  the  bill,  actually.  There 
are  some  unresolved  questions  in  the  bill  as  I have  proposed  it.  As 
originally  conceived  it  was  supposed  to  provide  some  moneys  from 
American  citizens  interested  in  support  of  the  U.N.,  to  offset  any  loan 
or  purchase  of  bonds  that  the  Government  or  the  President  might 
undertake  in  connection  with  the  U.N.  However,  I have  been  in 
consultation  with  the  State  Department  and  the  Treasury  Department. 
Now  the  bill  before  the  other  body,  and  my  own  bill,  do  contain  some- 
what broader  language.  The  last  line  on  page  2 being: 


funds  shall  be  available  for  use  by  the  President  in  support  of  the  activities  of 
the  United  Nations. 


Now,  this  is  somewhat  broader  than  originally  conceived ; namely,  to 
support  only — to  be  a replacement  fund  only  for  any  loans  that  may 
have  been  made  to  the  United  Nations  by  virtue  of  the  principal  legis- 
lation we  are  considering  on  the  subject  now. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  I believe  your  proposal  has  merit.  As  you  know, 
however,  the  need  for  a loan  to  the  United  Nations  has  been  pre- 
sented as  being  rather  urgent.  Further,  it  would  take  some  time 
before  arrangements  could  be  worked  out  for  individual  participation, 
through  the  purchase  of  peace  bonds,  in  the  financing  of  U.N.  opera- 
tions. It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  your  proposal  should  serve  as 
a supplement  to  the  U.N.  bond  loan  proposal. 

Mr.  Kasten meier.  Yes.  It  could  be  used.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  re- 
place the  money  out  of  our  general  funds  that  has  gone  into  the  loans. 
In  this  sense  we  have  not  only  a similar  rate  of  interest  of  2 percent 
to  replace  the  money  but  we  also  allow  many  citizens  in  this  country 
to  demonstrate  their  support  for  the  United  Nations  through  their 
own  government,  which  I think  is  desirable. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  Is  it  your  thought  that  the  proceeds  of  peace  bonds 
should  be  used  to  repay  the  U.N.  loan  ? 
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Mr.  Kastenmeieb.  That  is  my  original  thought.  As  I say,  actually 
my  bill  has  broader  language  than  this,  but  this  was  the  principal  pur- 
pose of  having  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  On  page  3 of  your  statement  you  say : 


The  bill  has  the  fall  and  solid  support  of  the  State  Department  and  the 
Treasury  Department. 


Yesterday,  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  committee  received  a report 
from  the  Department  of  State  and  without  objection  we  will  make  it 
a part  of  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  letter  referred  to  follows :) 

DzpAXTiuurr  or  Stats, 
Washington,  July  18, 196t. 

Hon.  Thomas  E.  Mobgait, 


Chairman,  Foreign  Affaire  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives. 


Dkab  Mb.  Chaibmait  : This  is  in  farther  response  to  your  letter  of  July  3, 
1962,  requesting  the  Department’s  comments  on  Hit.  12382,  a bill,  “to  amomi 
the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1946  to  provide  on  opportunity  for  the 
public  to  provide  support  for  the  United  Nations  through  the  purchase  of  peace 
bonds.” 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Department  of  State  that  the  enactment  of  legislation 
which  would  permit  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  participate  more  directly 
in  the  support  of  the  United  Nations  is  most  desirable.  The  Department  rig- 
orously supports  efforts  to  make  it  possible  for  our  citizens  to  lend  flnanHsi  as 
well  as  moral  support  to  the  United  Nations.  It  further  believes  that,  by  per- 
mitting a citizen  to  provide  this  support  through  the  instrument  of  his  own 
Government,  a partnership  and  identity  of  purpose  is  created  of  positive  value 
to  both  the  citizen  and  his  Government. 

We  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  a problem  in  connection  with  section  (c) 
of  the  bill  which  became  apparent  daring  the  recent  Senate  hearings  on  S.  2818. 
Senate  sponsors  of  the  bill  there  indicated  that  it  was  their  intention  that  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  peace  bonds,  which  are  to  be  deposited  in  a special  fond 
in  the  Treasury,  are  to  be  available  “for  use  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  support  of  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations”  without  the  require- 
ment of  further  appropriation  action  by  the  Congress.  (It  is  less  certain  whether 
the  sponsors  intended  that  this  bill  should  also  be  the  sole  substantive  authorizing 
legislation. ) 

The  Department’s  testimony  in  support  of  the  bill  before  the  Senate  was 
clearly  based  on  an  interpretation  of  section  (c)  by  the  Treasury  Department 
which  construes  the  language  as  presently  written  as  requiring  subsequent  ap- 
propriation action. 

We  have  discussed  the  question  of  the  interpretation  of  section  (c)  with  staff 
of  the  House  sponsor  of  the  bill  (Congressman  Kaatenmeier).  We  understand 
that  he  will  advert  to  the  question  in  his  testimony  and  may  well  suggest  addi- 
tional language  to  clarify  the  matter,  should  the  House  committee  believe  this  to 
be  necessary. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  adminis- 
tration’s program,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of  this  report  for  the 
consideration  of  the  committee. 


Sincerely  yours, 


Frederick  G.  Duttoit, 

Assistant  Secretary 
(For  the  Secretary  of  State). 


Mr.  Zablocki.  As  you  say  the  Department  has  questioned  section 
(c)  of  your  bill.  I presume  the  insert  you  are  putting  into  die  record 
will  explain  that  particular  section. 

Mr.  Kastenmeieb.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a letter  directed  to 
me  from  the  Treasury  Department  dated  July  18.  It  contains  three 
alternatives  which  the  committee  might  like  to  consider  in  construing 
that  language,  or  indeed  in  changing  the  language  to  make  it  con- 
sistent with  the  intention  of  the  committee  in  this  respect. 
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Mr.  Zablocki.  Merely  for  the  record,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
you  do  not  intend  that  we  amend  the  bill  before  us,  but  rather  hope  that 
we  will  consider  your  proposal  separately,  some  time  in  the  im- 
mediate future ! 

Mr.  Kastenmeieb.  It  would  be  my  personal  view,  or  my  personal 
desire,  that  the  committee  actually  ao  consider  amending  the  bill  but 
I would  think  that  the  committee  would  have  to  consider  whether 
the  State  Department  and  perhaps  indeed  the  Treasury  Department 
would  consider  this  appropriate  in  terms  of  the  legislation. 

Now  there  are  other  considerations.  Ideally  speaking,  I must  say 
for  my  own  part,  I think  it  would  be  appropriate  to  the  bill  you  are 
considering  as  an  amendment  thereto. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  other  body  is  now  hold- 
ing hearings  on  your  proposal  and  obviously  will  take  some  action 
on  it,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  if  we  would  defer  our  de- 
cision until  some  action  is  taken  on  your  bill  in  the  other  body! 

Mr.  Kasten metes.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  body  I think  has  fin- 
ished its  hearings  on  the  matter  and  finished  its  hearings  also  not  only 
on  U.N.  loans,  baton  the  question  of  TJ.N.  peace  bone1?.  So  they  will 
presumably  take  no  further  action,  at  least  at  this  time,  relative  to 
the  U.N.  loan  legislation.  However,  in  my  view  it  would  certainly  be 
appropriate  for  this  committee  to  do  so,  but  this  is  a question  for  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  I have  but  one  further  question.  Tour  bill  does 
not  spell  out  whether  the  peace  bonds  will  be  tax  exempt  or  not. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier.  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  a result  they  would  be 
treated  as  any  other  American  savings  bond.  Presumably  in  many 
States  interest  would  be  exempt  from  State  income  taxation,  but  in 
terms  of  Federal  taxes  they  would  be  subject  to  tax  like  any  other 
savings  bond. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Chiperfield  f 

Mr.  Chjperfteld.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier,  I want  to  thank  you  for  a very  constructive  state- 
ment. I am  quite  interested  in  your  proposal.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
worth  while  and  should  be  carefully  considered. 

I am  wondering  if  your  bill  was  Defore  the  Senate  when  they  con- 
sidered the  U.N.  bond  bill. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Chiperfield,  my  recollection  is  it  was  not 
before  the  Senate  actually  at  the  time  they  considered  the  U.N.  bond 
or  loan  bill  but  they  later,  on  Thursday,  July  12,  granted  hearings 
spcciftlly  for  this  purpose*  I think  th&t  18  con^oct* 

Mr.  CHiFEBnxLD.  I wish  it  had  been  because  I believe  your  proposal 
has  merit  and  it  also  has  a great  deal  of  appeal  and  I would  have  liked 
to  have  learned  their  thoughts  cm  the  proposal  when  they  considered 
the  bill  before  us.  We  are  up  against  this  situation  now  where  the 
I Senate  has  passed  the  bill  ana  we  are  considering  the  measure  before 

us  and  whether  or  not  it  would  be  advisable  to  consider  your  measure 
now  in  connection  with  this  bill  or  as  a separate  measure,  probably 
* would  be  a matter  for  the  committee  to  determine.  As  I say,  I wish 

' it  had  been  before  the  Senate  when  they  considered  their  bill  and  I 

would  have  been  interested  in  the  reaction  they  took  after  consider- 
ing it 
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Mr.  Kastenmiuee.  Mr.  Chiperfield,  there  are  not  yet  reports  on 
the  hearings  of  July  12  in  the  other  body.  I think  we  had  a very 
similar  situation  there.  They  considered  the  UX  bond  or  U.N.  low 
measure  while  the  peace  bona  proposal  was  in  draft  bill  form.  That 
is  the  peace  bond  measure  was  before  the  Senate  at  that  time.  Ap- 
parently the  committee  agreed  to  have  it  heard  immediately  after  the 
major  proposal  was  heard — unfortunately,  in  my  view. 

Mr.  CmpERram.  Well,  some  of  us  are  not  too  nappy  about  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  bonds  are  being  raised  and  to  me  your  proposal 
has  considerable  appeal. 

I will  raise  the  matter  when  we  go  into  marking  up  this  bill  and 
have  the  committee  make  a determination. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Zablockx  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Nek.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Of  course  it  is  a pleasure  to  have  our  colleague  here.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I,  of  course,  am  sympathetic  to  the  idea  of  having  the  American  people 
have  an  opportunity  to  express  their  interest  in  the  United  Nations. 
But  I am  afraid  that  your  proposal  will  give  aid  and  comfort  to  a 
great  number  of  persons  in  this  country  who  are  today  opposed  to  the 
purchase  of  United  Nations  bonds.  I think  the  immediacy  of  the 
problem  requires  us  first  of  all  to  dispose  of  that  question  ana  to  pur- 
chase those  bonds. 

Now,  if  your  proposal  is  in  conjunction  with  that  and  is  taken  up 
later,  I think  it  might  receive  favorable  reception.  But  for  myself, 
I think  it  serves  to  muddy  the  water  and  give  some  semblance  of  an 
argument  to  the  people  who  now  take  a position  contrary  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Kastenkeieh.  I can  only  say  I would  hope  what  you  say  would 
not  be  true.  I would  think  there  are  some  people  in  the  administration 
who  would  feel  such  an  addition  might  complicate  such  matters.  It 
is,  in  my  view,  sqfficiently  simple  and  commonsense  in  its  approach 
so  tha*.  this  wouldn’t  necessarily  be  the  result  that  my  good  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  suggests.  I would  certainly  hope  not. 

Mr.  Nix.  I would  just  like  to  say  this:  I have  heard  many  com- 
ments from  people  who  are  opposed  to  the  President’s  proposal  and  in 
my  view  those  comments  are  not  based  on  reason  and  are  not  consistent 
with  the  interests  of  the  United  States.  I am  impatient  with  the  delay. 
I am  impatient  with  the  arguments;  all  of  which  I feel  are  without 
merit.  I feel  a great  urgency  to  grapple  with  the  problem  because  I 
think  the  United  Nations  life  is  at  stake  and  it  is  to  our  interest  to  see 
that  it  is  preserved.  The  best  way  to  do  it,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  support 
the  President 

Mr.  Zablocki.  Mr.Whalley. 

Mr.  Whallet.  I have  no  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Zabuocbx  Mr.  Seely-Brown. 

Mr.  Seblt-Bbown.  I have  no  questions. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  Thank  you,  Bob. 

Perhaps  you  have  some  indication  of  the  attitude  of  the  public  to- 
ward your  proposal.  What  indications  have  you  received  from  the 
rank  and  file  as  to  their  interest  in  the  peace  bond  issue? 

Mr.  Kastenmeiek.  I have  not  had  a great  deal  of  mail  on  this  par- 
ticular subject,  Mr.  Chairman.  But  the  written  letters  I have  had  on 
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it  have  been  favorable  and  there  have  been  a couple  of  favorable  edi- 
torials from  newspapers  who  have  heard  about  the  proposal.  The 
editorials  1 have  seen  have  been  in  papers  of  different  political  views 
and  I haven’t  seen  any  objection.  As  I say,  even  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  adopted  the  view  that  this  is  a worthwhile  enterprise.  I do 
not  think  it  is  really  a question  of  opposition,  because  there  really 
hasn’t  been  opposition.  It  hasn’t  really  been  tested  in  that  sense. 

What  comment  has  been  elicited  has  been  favorable,  Mr  Chairman. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate  your  presen- 
tation. It  has  been  most  interesting. 

Mr.  Seely-Brown.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I ask  a question  of  the 
staff  in  connection  with  what  has  just  been  said  ? 

Mr.  Zablocki.  Yes. 

Mr.  Seely-Brown.  Does  the  United  Nations  itself  offer  bonds  which 
can  be  bought  by  the  general  public  in  any  country  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  No,  sir.  Under  the  terms  of  the  resolution  au- 
thorizing this  bond  issue,  it  was  not  made  available  to  individuals. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  I will  now  call  on  the  Honorable  John  V.  Linsday, 
Member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  New  York.  Mr.  Lindsay,  we 
welcome  you  and  lock  forward  to  hearing  your  statement. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY,  A REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

I am  not  going  to  read  a prepared  statement.  I prefer  to  speak 
informally. 

I come  here  to  urge  the  committee  to  lend  its  support  to  S.  2768  and 
to  state  that  it  has  my  total  and  complete  support.  As  I see  the  issue 
it  comes  down  to  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  U.N.  is  to  be 
preserved  as  a peacekeeping  operation. 

I have  spent  a great  deal  of  time  in  that  international  body,  it  being 
a part  of  the  congressional  district  that  I represent.  Technically,  it 
is  extraterritorial  but  it  is  within  the  bounds  of  the  17th  District 
of  New  York.  Only  last  Sunday  I was  across  the  street  from  the 
United  Nations,  on  U.N.  Plaza,  addressing  the  Assembly  of  European 
Captive  Nations  which,  as  you  know,  is  an  organization  which  has  not 
been  wholly  in  agreement  with  aspects  of  the  United  Nations.  Yet 
even  with  this  worthy  organization  I could  feel  a great  sense  of  sup- 
port for  the  institution  of  the  U.N.  by  the  representatives  of  the  nine 
captive  European  nations. 

I have  spent  some  time  in  the  United  Nations.  I have  spent  time 
in  the  corridors,  and  in  the  assembly  hall  and  sitting  at  times  with 
members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  and  Foreign  Relations  Committees 
who  were  delegates  to  the  U.N.  Assembly.  I know  something  of  the 
importance  of  the  United  Nations  purely  as  an  escape  valve.  This 
is  not  to  Ijc  discounted  under  any  circumstances.  When  the  pressure 
of  steam  in  international  relations  gets  so  high  that  it  is  at  the  explod- 
ing point,  there  has  to  be  an  outlet  somewhere.  It  exists  in  this  or- 
ganization. Here  is  the  escape  valve  that  allows  enough  steam  to 
blow  off  so  that  a direct  confrontation  between  the  great  powers  can 
be  avoided.  ’ ' ■ 
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But  even  more  important  than  this,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  bond 
issue  comes  down  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  peacekeeping 
functions  of  the  United  Nations  as  they  have  been  developed  are  going 
to  be  supported.  I think  it  is  true  that  whereas  the  U.N.  was  con- 
ceived as  an  organization  that  would  keep  the  great  powers  together, 
it  has  not  quite  worked  out  that  way.  It  has  worked  out  quite  dif- 
ferently but  nonetheless  effectively.  What  the  U.N.  has  been  able 
to  do  is  to  keep  the  great  powers  apart.  It  has  made  it  possible  to 
avoid  a direct  confrontation  of  the  kind  that  could  trigger  off  world 
war  III. 

This  special  U.N.  role  has  come  about  as  the  committee  well  knows, 
through  the  extraordinary  development  of  the  powers  of  the  office  oi 
the  executive  secretary.  A kind  of  international  case  law  has  been 
developed.  The  demonstration  of  this  has  been  Korea,  the  Middle 
East,  and  the  Congo.  As  long  as  this  peacekeeping  function  is  kept 
intact  there  is  some  hope  of  avoiding  a direct  head-on  confrontation 
of  the  kind  that  nobody  wants. 

I am  sure  you  have  heard  plenty  of  testimony  on  the  development 
of  the  instrument  of  the  United  Nations  as  the  one  means  by  which 
the  free  West  and  the  United  States  have  been  able  to  counteract 
indirect  aggression  successfully. 

I have  been  in  the  Middle  East  and  I have  examined  those  U.N. 
outposts,  as  I am  sure  many  of  you  have,  between  Israel  and  the  bor- 
dering Arab  lands.  In  this  no  man’s  land  it  is  very  comforting  to  see 
the  blue  U.N.  flag  flying  with  U.N.  personnel  standing  watch  alongside 
of  it,  between  two  armed  camps.  There  is  a tension  there  which  could 
trigger  off  another  explosion. 

Mr.  Chiperfeeld.  And  without  American  boys  there. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Y es ; without  American  boys  there. 

Without  a stabilizing  influence,  without  the  U.N.  presence  in  these 
border  lands,  the  tension  is  such  that  any  border  incident  could  trig- 
ger off  such  a wave  of  reaction  and  counterreaction  that  the  whole 
world  would  be  immediately  embroiled.  Right  there  you  have  a justi- 
fication, without  anything  more,  for  this  bond  issue  which  is  designed 
to  keep  the  peacekeeping  functions  of  the  U.N.  alive.  It’s  a cheap 
price  to  pay  in  this  nuclear  day  and  age.  And  in  the  Congo,  that 
controversial  area,  the  question  at  issue  is  the  right  of  the  policemen 
to  be  on  the  beat.  It  is  always  difficult  to  suggest  what  would  have 
happened  or  might  have  happened,  but  for  a particular  event.  You 
can’t  ever  prove  that  “X”  would  have  hapened  but  for  “Y.”  But  the 
fact  of  the  matter,  as  I see  it,  one  mans’  opinion,  is  that  but  for  the 
presence  of  the  U.N.  in  the  Congo  the  world  would  have  been  faced 
with  a blood  bath  of  the  most  appalling  proportions,  plus  the  estab- 
lishment of  a Communist  beachhead,  followed  possibly  by  a direct  con- 
frontation of  the  kind  that  is  to  be  avoided  except  under  the  most 
extreme  provocation. 

So  then  why  the  bond  issue?  Is  not  this  a reasonable  price  to  pay? 
As  a practical  matter,  further,  the  U.N.  Assembly  has  acted  on  it. 
It  is  there.  Forty-four  member  nations  have  responded  to  the  U.N. 
resolution  to  the  extent  of  $73  million  either  pledged  or  actually  paid. 
This,  to  me,  is  significant.  If  Congress  should  now  reject  the  bond 
issue  as  it  has  been  agreed  to  by  the  member  nations  of  the  United 
Nations,  then  we  should  have  on  our  hands  a tragedy  of  unending 
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proportions,  the  fallout  from  which  would  most  seriously  affect  the 
delicate  balance  of  the  continuing  cold  war  tension. 

The  legality  of  the  bond  issue  is  established.  I should  like  for  the 
record  at  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I may,  to  submit  an  excellent 
memorandum  of  law  which  was  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Law  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
one  of  the  countrys’  leading  bar  associations,  in  which  the  legal  aspects 
of  the  bond  issue  are  set  forth.  The  memorandum  confirms  the  binding 
nature  of  the  bond  issue,  based  on  article  104  of  the  charter. 

Mr.  Zabuocki.  Without  objection  the  memorandum  will  be  made  a 
part  of  the  record  at  this  point! 

(The  memorandum  follows :) 

Committee  on  International  Law  Repost  on  the  United  Nations  Bond  Issue, 

Mat  31,  1962 

I 

On  December  11,  1961,  the  Acting  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
at  the  899th  meeting  of  the  Fifth  (Administrative  and  Budgetary)  Committee 
predicted  that  by  the  end  of  1961  there  would  be  a gap  of  $107.5  million  between 
the  Organization’s  debts  and  its  available  net  cash  resources,  which  could  be 
expected  to  increase  to  $170  million  by  June  30,  1962.  The  alarming  rate  at 
which  the  costs  of  the  Congo  operation  alone  bad  been  multiplying,  of  which 
the  members  had  been  aware  for  some  time  as  evidenced  by  the  various  previous 
actions  taken  and  resolutions  passed  both  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Ad- 
ministrative and  Budgetary  Questions,  the  Security  Council  and  the  General 
Assembly,  required  immediate  action.  As  a result  on  December  20,  1961,  Reso- 
lution 1739  (XVI),  providing  for  a bond  issue,  was  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly. 

The  General  Assembly  recognized  that  while  the  proposed  bond  issue  should 
not  be  deemed  a precedent  for  future  financing  of  the  expenses  of  the  United 
Nations,  existing  circumstances  required  extraordinary  financial  measures. 
Pursuant  to  the  resolution  the  Secretary-General  was  authorized  to  issue  bonds 
not  exceeding  $200  million  (U.S.)  in  principal  amount  and  to  use  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  such  bonds  “for  purposes  normally  related  to  the  Working  Capi- 
tal Fund.”  The  resolution  provides  that  an  amount  sufficient  to  pay  interest 
charges  on  the  bonds  and  the  installments  of  principal  due  is  to  be  included  an- 
nually in  the  regular  budget  of  the  United  Nations.  The  bonds  are  to  have  a 25- 
year  maturity  and  carry  a rate  of  Interest  of  2 percent.  They  may  be  issued  in 
U.S.  dollars  or  in  such  other  currency  as  determined,  by  the  Secretary- 
General.  Each  bond  will  be  payable  in  25  annual  installments  at  a rate  in- 
creasing from  S.l  percent  of  the  principal  amount  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
to  5.1  percent  at  the  end  of  the  25th  year.  There  Is  provision  for  prepayment  in 
whole  or  In  part  at  any  time  provided  the  partial  prepayment  is  applied  equally 
and  ratably  to  all  the  bonds  outstanding.  The  bonds  may  be  offered  to  states 
which  are  members  of  the  United  Nations,  members  of  the  specialized  agencies 
and  of  the  International  Atomic  Agency  as  well  as  to  the  official  institutions  of 
such  members,  and,  if  the  Secretary-General,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Questions,  shall  so  deter- 
mine, to  nonprofit  Institutions  or  associations.  The  bonds  will  be  transferable 
only  to  governments  or  Institutions  to  which  the  bonds  may  be  initially  offered 
pursuant  to  the  resolution.  Agreements  for  the  sale  of  the  bonds  must  be 
concluded  before  the  end  of  1962,  but  may  provide  for  delivery  of  and  payment 
for  the  bonds  nt  any  time  on  or  before  December  31, 1963. 

n 

It  id  clear  that  the  United  Nations  has  the  power  to  issue  valid  and  binding 
obligations.  Although  like  n sovereign  state,  the  Organisation  could  not  be 
sued  without  its  consent,  its  international  obligations  are  similarly  binding. 

Article  104  of  the  charter  provides : i 

“The  Organization  shall  enjoy  In  the  territory  of  each  of  Its  members  such 
legal  capacity  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  its  functions  and  the  fulfill- 
ment of  its  purposes.” 
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The  borrowing  of  foads  is  a necessary  consequence  of  the  exercise  of  the 
Organization’s  functions.  Indeed,  the  authority  of  the  Organization  to  borrow 
was  not  challenged  in  1948  when  it  financed  the  construction  of  its  headquarters. 
The  members  have  been  regularly  assessed  to  repay  that  loan  as  part  of  the 
Organization’s  annual  budget. 

The  International  Court  of  Justice  recognized  the  Organization  as  a legal 
entity  capable  of  operating  as  such,  in  the  case  of  Reparation  for  Injuriet  Suf- 
fered in  the  Service  of  the  United  Nations,  LC  J.  Reports,  1949, 174,  which  con- 
sidered the  question  whether  the  Organization  had  the  capacity  to  bring 
an  international  claim  against  a state  for  damage  caused  to  the  Organization 
and  its  agents. 

“In  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  the  Organization  was  intended  to  exercise 
and  enjoy,  and  is  in  fact  exercising  and  enjoying,  functions  and  rights  which 
can  only  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  the  possession  of  a large  measure  of  inter- 
national personality  and  the  capacity  to  operate  upon  an  international 
plane  • • •. 

“Accordingly,  the  Court  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Organization 
is  an  international  person.  That  is  not  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  it  is  a 
state,  which  it  certainly  is  not,  or  that  its  legal  personality  and  rights  and 
duties  are  the  same  as  those  of  a state.  Still  less  is  it  the  same  thing  as  saying 
it  is  ‘a  superstate,’  whatever  that  expression  may  mean.  It  does  not  even  imply 
that  all  its  rights  and  duties  must  be  upon  the  international  plane,  any  more 
than  all  the  rights  and  duties  of  a state  most  be  upon  that  plane.  What  it 
does  mean  is  that  it  is  a subject  of  international  law  and  capable  of  possessing 
international  rights  and  duties,  and  that  it  has  capacity  to  maintain  its  rights 
by  bringing  international  claims’’  (p.  179). 

The  reasoning  which  led  the  Court  to  conclude  that  the  Organization  has 
rights  against  states  under  international  law  would  likewise  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  would  be  obligated  under  international  law  to  pay  the  bonds. 

Ill 

There  is  presently  before  the  International  Court  of  Justice  a related  question 
which  could  affect  the  repayment  of  the  bonds.  On  the  same  day  it  passed 
the  resolution  concerning  the  bond  issue  the  General  Assembly  by  Resolution 
1731  (XVI)  asked  the  Court  pursuant  to  article  96  of  the  charter  for  an 
advisory  opinion  on  the  question  whether  expenditures  by  the  Organization  for 
operations  in  the  Near  East  and  Congo  were  “expenses  of  the  Organization’* 
which  “shall  be  borne  by  the  members  as  apportioned  by  the  General  Assembly” 
under  article  17,  paragraph  2 of  the  charter. 

The  committee  has  not  considered  the  merits  of  this  question,  but  the  character 
of  the  bonds  as  valid  and  binding  obligations  of  the  Organization  would  not 
be  affected  if  the  Court  should  rule  that  the  expenditures  for  the  Near  East 
and  Congo  operations  were  not  “expenses  of  the  Organization."  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  to  be  noted  that : 

1.  Under  the  terms  of  the  General  Assembly’s  resolution,  the  proceeds 
of  the  bonds  are  not  specifically  allocated  for  reimbursing  the  expenditures 
referred  to  in  the  request  for  the  advisory  opinion. 

2.  The  assessments  out  of  which  the  bonds  are  to  be  repaid  will  not  be 
specifically  allocated  for  such  repayment  but  will  be  included  annually 
in  the  regular  budget  of  the  Organization. 

Thus,  if  the  Court  should  rule  that  the  Near  East  and  Congo  operations  were 
not  “expenses  of  the  Organization,"  and  if  this  should  permit  a member  to 
withhold  payment  of  that  portion  of  its  proposed  regular  assessment  repre- 
senting the  payment  for  expenditures  of  a type  referred  to  in  the  request  for 
the  advisory  opinion,  the  Organization  would  nevertheless  remain  obligated 
to  repay  the  bonds  out  of  available  resources. 

Committee  on  International  Law:  Isaac  N.  P.  Stokes,  Chairman; 
Frank  P.  Davidson,  Carl  F.  Farbach,  Albert  H.  Garretson,  George 
W.  Haight,  James  N.  Hyde,  Carlyle  E.  Haw,  Chester  Rohrlich, 
Michael  A.  Schwlnd,  Leander  L Shelly,  Saul  L.  Sherman,  Paul 
Smith,  Jr.,  Robert  T.  Talt,  Theodore  H.  Thieslng,  Lowell  C.  Wad- 
mond,  Fredrick  A.  Yonkman 

Mr.  Lindsay.  That,  Mr.  Chairman,  completes  my  testimony  and  I 
repeat  what  I said  at  the  beginning,  that  it  is  simply  a question  as  to 
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whether  or  not  the  U.S.  Congress  wishes  the  United  Nations  to  survive 
as  a viable  peacekeeping  organization  with  a degree  of  power  or 
whether  it  wishes  to  have  it  fade  into  a rather  meaningless  debating 
society. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Lindsay,  for  a very  tine 
statement  and  for  your  personal  observations  on  the  organization  of 
the  U.N.  and  the  necessity  for  the  proposed  U.N.  loan. 

Mr.  Chipertield  ? 

Mr.  Chiferfield.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Lindsay,  for  a very  tine  and 
constructive  statement.  I think  you  have  put  your  finger  right  on  the 
main  issue  and  that  is  the  question  whether  the  United  Nations  is  going 
to  be  able  to  carry  on  its  peacemaking  powers.  If  the  United  Nations 
should  be  unable  to  continue  in  the  Near  East  or  in  the  Congo  and 
would  have  to  withdraw,  do  you  not  agree  with  me  that  that  would  be 
disastrous  to  our  foreign  policy,  not  only  for  ourselves  but  for  the  free 
world! 

Mr.  Lindsay.  I certainly  do  agree  with  that  statement,  Mr.  Chiper- 
field. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  That  is  the  issue  before  us,  it  seems  to  me.  You 
can  talk  around  the  other  issues  all  you  want;  but  if  the  United  Nations 
can’t  Keep  its  peacemaking  powers  and  continue  them  then,  as  you  say, 
it  will  be  a debating  society. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Zablocki. 

Mr. Zablocki.  Mr. Fountain? 

Mr.  Fountain.  No  questions,  Mr.  Chairman.  I do  want  to  thank 
Mr.  Lindsay  for  a verythought-provoking  statement. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  Mr.Whalley? 

Mr.  Wh alley.  I want  to  thank  Mr.  Lindsay  for  his  very  excellent 
statement.  I think,  as  he  does,  this  is  an  emergency  for  funds  that 
cannot  be  put  off  and  the  other  will  have  to  come  later. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  Mr.  Seely-Brown  ? 

Mr.  Seely-Brown.  I have  no  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  We  are  indeed  pleased  to  have  with  us  this  morning 
Mr.  Clark  M.  Eichelberger,  executive  director,  American  Association 
for  the  United  Nations,  Inc.  I have  known  Mr.  Eichelberger  for 
many  years  and  I am  happy  to  present  him  to  the  committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  CLARK  M.  EICHELBERGER,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  Eichelberger.  I am  indeed  very  glad  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  supplement  some  of  the  tilings  my  Congressman  from  New  York 
has  said.  I am  sorry  he  has  already  left,  but  I happen  to  be  one  of 
his  coi^stituents  in  the  17th  District  and  we  are  very  proud  indeed  of 
the  representation  he  gives  our  district. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  1 am  sure  Mr.  Lindsay  will  not  disagree  with  me 
when  I state  he  is  just  as  proud  of  you  as  you  are  of  him. 
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Mr.  Eiciieebekger.  Between  the  statements  of  Mr.  Lindsay  and  Mr. 
Chiperfield  many  of  my  points  have  been  made,  so  I will  not  read  my 
statement  but  I will  supplement  a few  things  if  I might. 

Mr.  Zablooki.  Woula  you  care  to  have  this  included  in  the  record? 
Mr.  Eichelberoer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  Without  objection  it  will  appear  in  the  record  at  this 
point. 

(The  prepared  statement  is  as  follows :) 

Statement  or  Clark  M.  Eichelberokr,  Executive  Director,  American  Associ- 
ation for  the  United  Nations,  July  19,  1962 

Mr.  Chairman,  I appear  in  support  of  S.  2768,  a bill  which  authorizes  the 
President  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  under  certain  conditions  to  lend  up 
to  $100  million  to  the  United  Nations. 

United  Nations  financing  may  be  divided  into  three  areas.  It  is  only  the  third, 
the  emergency  peacekeeping  area,  that  has  presented  the  problem  which  neces- 
sitates a United  Nations  loan  at  this  time. 

The  first  area  of  United  Nations  financing  covers  the  expenses  of  the  so-called 
regular  day-by-day  oi>eration.  The  U.N.  collected  92.68  percent  of  the  assess- 
ment for  1961.  Because  the  United  Nations  fiscal  year  is  different  from  that 
of  some  governments,  there  are  frequently  technical  arrears.  For  illustration, 
the  United  States  is  $33  million  technically  in  arrears  for  1962,  but  that  obviously 
will  be  corrected  before  the  year  is  out. 

The  second  area  of  United  Nations  financing  may  be  considered  as  wholly 
voluntary.  Here  the  U.N.  adopts  a program  and  sets  the  goal  of  funds  needed. 
However,  contributions  to  such  a program  are  voluntary,  rather  than  assessed. 
In  some  cases,  a few  nations  pay  a great  deal  toward  these  goals.  In  others, 
many  nations  pay  something.  For  illustration,  the  United  Nations  determines 
a budget  for  the  maintenance  of  Arab  refugees,  a large  share  of  the  cost  of  which 
is  borne  by  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  a few  others.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  nutions  contribute  to  the  U.N.  technical  assistance  program. 
The  United  Nations  has  set  a goal  of  $150  million  for  1962  for  economic  and  social 
assistance  and  the  Special  Fund.  On  October  17,  1961,  the  U.N.  held  a pledg- 
ing conference  at  which  nations  said  what  they  would  give  to  the  program. 
At  this  conference  and  since,  86  governments  volunteered  a total  of  about 
$100  million  for  this  program.  Of  this,  the  United  States  volunteered  40  per- 
cent. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the 
Vatican  made  pledges.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  Canada,  the  Netherlands, 
Norway.  Sweden,  and  Denmark  made  pledges  for  technical  assistance  that  are 
more  per  capita  than  the  contribution  of  the  United  States.  It  was  a matter 
of  pride  for  the  governments  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  to  contribute 
something  toward  the  overall  cost.  It  shows  that  a great  many  members  of 
the  United  Nations  are  making  an  effort  to  carry  some  of  the  expenses  of  the 
operation. 

A third  area  of  United  Nations  financing  is  that  which  has  caused  the  financial 
crisis.  This  is  the  financing  of  two  major  emergency  operations.  One  Is  the 
maintenance  of  a United  Nations  force  in  the  Gaza  strip  and  the  Sharm  el 
Sheikh  area  to  keep  the  peace  between  Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors.  The  other 
is  the  United  Nations  activity  in  the  Congo.  Both  these  U.N.  operations  are  serv- 
ing the  national  interests  of  the  United  States.  The  Congo  operation  is  the 
largest  cause  of  the  financial  difficulty  for  two  reasons : 

The  United  States  and  many  other  governments  take  the  position  that  the 
obligation  to  meet  these  expenses  bus  the  same  legal  status  as  the  regular  ex- 
penses. However,  there  are  those  who  say  that  they  are  not  obligated  to  meet 
the  assessed  cost  of  an  emergency  o|ierntion  unless  they  choose  to  do  so ; there 
are  those  who  have  a hard  time  paying  more  than  their  regular  assessed  dues. 

The  excuse  of  the  Soviet  Uuion  and  its  Communist  allies  for  not  paying  for 
either  program  is  that  these  budgets  should  have  l>ecn  voted  by  the  Security 
Council,  since  it  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  aud  security.  Of  course,  in  the  Security  Council  the  Soviet  Union  has  a 
veto  and  it  is  api>arent  that,  they  would  have  used  the  veto  for  these  emergency 
expenditures.  The  Soviet  Uuion  has  taken  the  position  that  it  and  the  United 
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States  ooald  between  than  impose  a settlement  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  other 
nations  would  hare  to  accept,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  UNEF.  The  So- 
viet Union  has  also  taken  the  position  that  the  United  Nations  forces  should 
be  withdrawn  from  the  Congo.  Obviously,  the  presence  of  these  forces  and  the 
United  Nations  program  have  prevented  the  Soviet  Union  from  getting  a free 
hand  in  the  Congo. 

In  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  of  December  20,  1981,  in  the  16th  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  when  it  looked  for  a moment  as  if  the  passage  of  the  extraor- 
dinary expenditures  was  blocked,  the  Communists  could  hardly  conceal  their 
glee.  They  insisted  that  the  Congo  finances  go  to  the  Security  Council.  For- 
tunately, some  brilliant  work  on  the  part  of  the  American  delegates  and  those 
of  other  countries  saved  the  day  and  the  expenditures  were  approved. 

In  order  to  meet  the  two  problems  of  those  refusing  to  pay  extraordinary 
emergency  expenditures  and  of  those  who  can  scarcely  afford  to  pay  regular 
dues,  the  United  Nations  embarked  on  a twofold  program.  First,  it  asked  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  for  an  advisory  opinion  as  to  whether  the  ex- 
penses for  the  two  emergency  operations  referred  to  above  are  as  equally  bind- 
. ing  on  the  members  as  the  regular  assessments.  An  opinion  from  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  is  momentarily  expected.  If  the  decision  should  be  that 
such  obligations  are  binding,  those  who  refused  to  pay  their  emergency  appro- 
priations in  the  long  run  would  be  delinquent  and  deprived  of  their  voting 
rights  in  the  General  Assembly. 

For  the  second  part  of  the  program,  the  United  Nations  voted  to  float  a $200 
million  bond  issue  payable  over  25  years  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  2 percent 
per  annum.  If  the  world  can  have  peace  and  stability,  in  25  years,  with  a gradual 
rise  in  per  capita  income  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world,  the  pay- 
matt  of  these  obligations  will  not  be  difficult  as  compared  to  the  difficulty  of  these 
nations  In  paying  now. 

The  number  of  states,  Including  Kuwait,  that  have  subscribed  so  far  to  the 
band  issue  is  quite  surprising  to  those  who  predicted  that  few  nations  would 
purchase  bonds.  As  of  July  IS,  1962,  44  nations  have  pledged  or  purchased 
bonds  that  total  $72,404475. 

Now  let  ns  look  st  the  list  of  those  who  have  pledged  or  purchased  bonds. 
Thirteen  are  European  states;  twelve  are  Asian  states,  plus  Australia  and  New 
Zealand;  one,  Canada,  from  North  America;  three  from  South  America;  seven 
from  Africa;  and  six  from  the  Middle  East  I should  like  to  call  attention 
particularly  to  the  7 African  and  12  Asian  purchasers.  Seven  African  states 
have  pledged  to  purchase  $1,955,000  worth  of  bonds.  All  bnt  one  of  these  coun- 
tries— Tunisia — have,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  special  fund,  a per  capita 
income  of  under  $100  per  annum.  Eighteen  states  from  Asia  and  the  Middle 
East  are  pledged  to  purchase  a total  of  $10,816,1/5  worth  of  bonds.  Of  these 
states,  nine  have  a per  capita  income  of  less  than  $100  a year. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  of  the  9 Asian  and  African  states— which 
at  the  present  time  have  combat  troops  in  the  Congo  totaling  15,093  men — 8 
of  them  have  purchased  or  pledged  to  purchase  bonds. 

The  U.N.  operation  in  the  Middle  East  has  been  overshadowed  by  later  events, 
bat  nevertheless  it  Is  an  important  factor  in  world  stability.  It  was  dear  that 
the  British,  French,  and  Israeli  forces  had  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  Sinai 
Peninsula  and  Sues.  What  could  save  the  face  of  those  who  bad  to  withdraw 
their  troops;  how  could  the  area  be  policed  until  stability  was  restored?  ▲ 
dialog  between  Minister  of  External  Affairs  Lester  Pearson  of  Canada  and 
Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  of  the  United  States  resulted  in  a decision  to 
send  a United  Nations  force  to  keep  peace.  The  force  first  policed  the  Sues 
Canal  and  then  was  stationed  in  the  Gasa  strip  and  the  Sharm  el  Sheikh  area. 
Not  many  nations  would  suggest  that  these  forces  be  withdrawn.  They  have 
resulted  in  stability  in  the  Middle  East  and  kept  peace  between  Israel  and  her 
Arab  neighbors.  This  force  has  been  very  little  in  the  public  eye  and  the  pro- 
gram has  gone  on  peaceably  and  steadily. 

The  Congo  has  involved  a greater  agony  and  drama,  with  headlines  lasting 
over  jt  longer  period  of  time.  Two  years  ago,  on  July  14  at  3 :22  in  the  morning, 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  in  response  to  the  urgent  request  of 
the  Congolese  Government  voted  to  send  U.N.  troops  to  the  Congo.  Tired 
delegates  responded  to  Dag  Hamms rskjold’s  appeal  that  the  peace  of  the  world 
depended  upon  Immediate  action.  Not  only  was  there  danger  of  complete  chaos 
in  the  Congo ; it  was  feared,  and  with  good  reason,  that  some  Communist  powers 
were  ready  to  move  in.  Such  a maneuver  would  have  forced  a response  from 
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the  United  States  and  other  Western  nations.  The  result  might  well  have  been, 
a third  world  war. 

The  United  Nations  acted.  Thai  began  a series  of  steps  that  would  involve 
thousands  of  men,  loss  of  U-N.  personnel,  the  expenditure  of  a hundred  million 
dollars,  scales  of  bitterness  in  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  martyrdom  of 
Dag  Hammarskjold  himself.  The  United  Nations  had  to  improvise  and  revise- 
its  tactics  as  it  went  along.  Gradually,  however,  violence  subsided  and  the 
threatened  secession  of  a number  of  provinces  was  materially  abated.  The  tun- 
ing point  came  when  the  United  Nations  was  able  to  give  safe  conduct  to  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Congolese  Parliament  to  meet  under  its  protection, 
in  Lovanium  University.  ▲ legally  constituted  government  respited,  and  Cyrille 
Adoula  was  elected  Premier. 

In  an  address  on  July  5 to  the  United  Nations  Association  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland,  U Thant  listed  some  of  the  successes  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Congo  and  the  United  Nations  have  together  achieved  the  past  t 
years.  He  said,  "It  la  hard  to  think  of  a working  alternative  to  the  United 
Nations  operation  in  the  Congo.  In  I960  the  world  faced,  in  that  vast  and 
newly  independent  country,  a desperate  danger,  compounded  of  internal  chaos- 
and  potential  external  interventlon.Jt  fnmlny  nl!»||iil  classic  example  of 
rapid  change  overtaking  all  thos^eduoned  and  leavTu2"th&n  helpless  and  con- 
fused—Africans  and  Europegnrfalike.”  Then  U Thant  went^qp  to  list  some  of 
the  achievements : 

"Despite  the  initial  mrfUny  of  the  army  and  the  nationwide  breakdown  of 
confidence,  law  and  oprfer  now  exist  again  ikule-Congo,  even  if  tnu  may  be 
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and  that  was  the  danghr  of  Communist  takeover?  The  reason,  of  course,  for  the 
ire  of  the  Soviet  Union  iqward  the  United  Nations  and  toward  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold personally  was  the  fa£t  that  the  United  Nations  arreste^floviet  military- 
activity  in  the  Congo. 

Another  problem  or  danger  wfts^that  the  Afrleanjrtafee  themselves  might 
divide  in  their  support  of  various  factions  Lu  tlie  eOngo.  For  a while,  many  of 
them  made  Patrice  Lumumba  an  international  hero.  But  unity  has  been  pretty 
much  achieved  among  the  African  stateg  in  support  of  what  the  United  Nations 
is  doing  and  in  support  of  the  Central  Government.  At  a meeting  in  January  of 
this  year  in  Lagos,  Nigeria,  20  prime  ministers  and  government  leaders  of  African 
states  indicated  full  support  of  Cyrille  Adoula  and  followed  his  lead  in  pro- 
testing the  move  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  call  a meeting  of  the  Security  Council  to 
discuss  the  Congo  at  the  moment  when  Adoula  was  visiting  in  the  United  States 
and  was  to  visit  the  United  Nations. 

The  third  danger,  of  course,  was  and  to  a certain  extent  still  la  that  the  Congo 
be  fragmented  by  autonomy  movements  in  various  provinces  and  in  which 
Communist  influence  might  be  revived. 

The  United  Nations  has  a long  road  ahead  of  it  before  it  cad  withdraw  its 
military  and  technical  forces  from  the  Congo.  But  certainly  one  major  step 
that  must  be  taken  immediately  is  the.  integration  of  Katanga  into  the  central 
government. 
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Protracted  negotiations  have  been  taking  place  between  Adoula  and  Tshombe 
for  the  implementation  of  the  Kitona  agreement  of  last  December  at  which 
Tshombe  agreed  to  the  integration  of  his  province  into  the  central  government. 
Katanga,  in  modern  times,  has  always  been  a part  of  the  Belgian  Congo.  At 
the  Brussels  conference  in  I960,  when  Tshombe  and  other  political  leaders  of  the 
Congo  conferred  with  the  Belgian  Government  to  receive  their  independence,  he 
signed,  as  did  the  others,  an  agreement  which  provided  that  the  Republic  of  the 
Congo  would  include  all  the  provinces  of  the  former  Belgian  Congo. 

For  some  time,  in  the  latter  part  of  1961,  there  was  danger  that  the  Congo  be 
torn  apart  between  what  has  popularly  been  called  the  left  and  the  right.  The 
Soviet  Union  backed  Gizenga.  That  leader  has  pretty  much  been  discredited,  is 
under  arrest,  and  Communist  agitation  seems  to  be  at  a very  low  point  indeed. 
If,  however,  Tshombe  Is  successful  in  breaking  his  province  away  from  the 
central  government,  I would  expect  that  secessionist  movements  would  arise  in 
other  provinces  and  that  the  Soviets  would  attempt  to  dust  off  another  Communist 
champion.  The  Congo  could  be  torn  apart  between  extremes. 

No  one  wants  to  deprive  Katanga  of  its  legitimate  autonomy  as  a province 
in  a Federal  system.  No  one  wants  to  destroy  the  Union  Miniere  and  the 
economic  interests  whose  prosperity  must  be  linked  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
Congo.  However,  United  Nations  efforts  in  the  Congo  will  not  have  been 
successful  and  the  assurance  against  the  revolt  of  other  provinces  and  possibly 
a recurrence  of  Communist  agitation  will  not  have  been  secured  until  the  last 
step  in  Congolese  unity  has  taken  place. 

I think  we  should  Mok  at  the  Congo  situation  in  its  very  largest  aspects.  Un- 
doubtedly no  one  would  be  satisfied  with  everything  that  the  United  Nations  has 
done  there.  No  operation,  particularly  one  of  an  untried  and  improvised  nature, 
could  be  nearly  perfect.  In  retrospect,  one  can  find  mistakes.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  however,  that  the  United  Nations  has  saved  the  Congo  and  probably 
the  peace  in  Africa. 

If  one  looks  at  a map,  he  will  see  that  the  Congo  is  the  heart  of  Africa.  Had 
the  U.N.  not  answered  the  appeal  of  the  Congolese  Government,  that  area  would 
have  been  one  of  untold  lawlessness  and  violence.  The  Communists  were  ready 
to  move  in.  As  a matter  of  fact,  they  had  already  begun  to  move  in.  And  a 
confrontation  of  the  great  powers  would  have  been  inevitable,  which  could  well 
have  involved  American  troops.  The  new  states  of  Africa  would  have  been 
Involved.  Possibly  they  would  have  chosen  sides  and  Africa’s  development, 
which  has  been  progressing  fairly  well,  would  have  been  thwarted.  Much  of 
Africa  south  of  the  Sahara  would  have  become  involved.  The  Congo  could  very 
well  have  been  the  means  by  which  Africa  could  have  been  torn  apart,  resulting 
in  a war  which  might  have  involved  the  entire  world. 

In  closing,  may  I say  that  if  the  Members  of  Congress  wish  to  avoid  anarchy 
in  the  Congo,  if  they  wish  to  prevent  the  return  of  Communist  influence  in  that 
land,  they  could  help  by  the  immediate  enactment  of  the  legislation  authorizing  a 
loan  of  $100  million  to  the  U.N.  If  the  peacekeeping  operations  of  the  United 
Nations  were  to  stop  because  of  the  failure  of  the  nations  to  provide  the  U.N. 
with  emergency  financing  now,  conflicts  might  well  break  out  in  areas  where 
the  United  Nations  is  now  keeping  the  peace.  The  many  new  states  that  look 
to  the  United  Nations  for  protection  and  guidance  would  be  confused  and 
forced  to  make  alliances  in  any  way  they  could.  The  United  Nations  would 
tend  to  become  what  a few  powers  want  It  to  be,  simply  a conference  mechanism 
to  secure  coexistence  between  Ideological  blocs.  The  steady  development  of  the 
United  Nations  into  a strong  organisation  to  keep  the  peace  and  to  develop  world 
law  and  economic  advancement  would  be  thwarted  and  disintegration  might  set 
in  which  would  be  fatal  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

A strong  U.N. — working  actively  for  peace,  justice,  and  progress  in  the  world — 
serves  the  national  interests  of  the  United  States.  The  American  people — by 
every  nationwide  test  of  public  opinion — want  a strong  United  Nations.  Favor- 
able consideration  of  the  bill  before  you  will  help  achieve  that  objective. 

Mr.  Etchei.berger.  I don’t  think  it  is  necessary  possibly  for  this 
committee,  but  for  the  general  public  it  is  well  to  break  U.N.  expenses 
down  into  three  divisions,  because  the  public  has  the  idea  that  nations 
do  not  pay  their  obligations  anywhere  a loner  the  line.  Of  course,  the 
first  division  of  the  United  Nations  expenses  is  the  regular  budget. 
It  was  last  year,  I believe,  the  United  Nations  collected  98.6  percent 
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of  all  the  dues  from  the  Communist  states  and  everyone  else.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  year  there  are  very  considerable  arrears  but  that 
is  purely  a technical  matter.  The  Imited  States  is  $33  million  in 
arrears  in  the  table  published  in  the  New  York  Times  Sunday.  That 
is  because  I think  you  gentlemen  provide  the  U.N.  money  in  the  middle 
of  the  year  whereas  the  U.N.  bills  everybody  automatically  the  first 
of  the  year. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Could  you  enlarge  on  that  statement  for  the  rec- 
ord for  us  ? 

Mr.  Eichelberger.  It  is  all  in  my  prepared  statement,  Mr.  Chiper- 
field. 

The  second  division  of  the  United  Nations  expenses  are  the  volun- 
tary contributions.  The  United  Nations  sets  a figure  but  the  contri- 
butions are  voluntary.  It  sets  a figure  for  the  care  of  refugees.  The 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  pay  a major  portion  of  their 
bill.  The  United  Nations  also  puts  a figure  for  technical  assistance 
and  the  Special  Fund,  and  I think  the  report  should  show  that  last 
year — rather,  for  1962,  86  members  of  the  United  Nations  pledged  to 
that  Special  Fund.  Surely,  the  United  States  pledged  40  percent  but 
85  others  pledged  the  rest,  which  shows  that  everyone  wants  to  get  in 
the  act  to  nelp  as  much  as  they  can — the  very  poorest  nations. 

Then  the  third  department  of  the  United  Nations  expenses  are 
the  special  peacekeeping  operations.  Those  two  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions, of  course,  as  Mr.  Lindsay  said,  are  in  the  Gaza  strip  and  in  the 
Congo.  Now,  the  Gaza  strip  affair  is  possibly  overshadowed  by  the 
Congo,  but  you  will  remember  there  was  an  invasion  of  the  Sinai 
Peninsula  and  the  Suez  by  Israeli,  French,  and  British  troops.  They 
wanted  to  get  out.  How  could  it  be  done  ? So  in  a very  famous  dia- 
log between  Lester  Pearson  of  Canada  and  Cabot  Lodge  of  the  United 
States  it  was  provided  that  an  international  police  force  would  go  in, 
and  no  one  except  the  Soviet  Union  would  like  to  have  that  force 
withdrawn.  A couple  of  years  ago  the  Soviet  delegates  in  effect 
said  to  the  American  delegates  in  the  Assembly,  “Look,  now  that  while 
we  are  getting  along  better,  why  don’t  our  two  countries  impose  a 
settlement  on  the  Middle  East?  We  can  get  away  with  it  and  then 
we  don’t  need  a police  force.”  But  the  United  States  doesn’t  believe 
in  imposing  settlements  with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  prefers  to  work 
out  settlements  through  the  United  Nations. 

The  Soviet  Union,  of  course,  opposed  the  activity  in  the  Congo. 
Why?  Because  it  was  the  United  Nations  that  prevented  the  Soviet 
Union  from  sending  troops  into  the  Congo.  I remember  on  the  14th 
of  July  2 years  ago  at  3 :22  in  the  morning  the  Security  Council  passed 
a resolution  providing  for  sending  troops  to  the  Congo.  They  did  so 
at  Secretary  General  Hammarskjold’s  appeal  that  it  must  be  done 
immediately,  for  the  peace  of  the  world  was  threatened.  He  had  in- 
formation— and  the  world  generally  did,  but  it  wasn’t  published  until 
later — that  the  Communist  troops  would  move  in  if  the  United  Na- 
tions didn’t. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  a quorum  call  has  been  made.  Do  you  prefer 
I go  along  a little  longer  for  the  stenographic  record  or  do  you  prefer 
I rest  with  my  prepared  statement  ? 

Mr.  Zablocki.  Mr.  Eichelberger,  some  of  the  Members  mav  have 
questions  and  will  undoubtedly  return.  I realize  that  you  have  a 
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very  tight  schedule.  Could  we,  however,  suspend  for  5 minutes  to 
answer  the  quorum  call?  Would  this  be  agreeable  with  you? 

Mr.  Eichelberger.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  I am  sure  Mr.  Chiperfield  will  be  back  as  well  as 
other  Members,  so  we  will  just  suspend  for  5 or  10  minutes. 

(A  short  recess  was  taken.) 

Mr.  Zablocki.  The  committee  will  resume  hearing  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Eichelberger. 

Mr.  Eichelbeboeb.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  may  be  very  interested  to 
get  back  on  the  floor  yourself. 

Do  you  prefer  that  I just  rest  by  submitting  this  statement  for  your 
convenience,  Mr.  Chairman?  I do  not  need  to  convince  you. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  I need  no  convincing  but  I would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity,  Mr.  Eichelberger,  to  commend  you  for  your  untiring 
efforts  to  promote  better  understanding  for  the  United  Nations,  its 
problems,  its  accomplishments,  and  its  goals. 

Ton  have  done  yeoman’s  work.  It  more  people  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  better  understand  the  United  Nations,  I am  certain 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  legislation  before  us. 

Mr.  Eichelberoeb.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  just  two  points  in  this 
statement  I hope  sometime  you  have  an  opportunity  to  point  out.  I 
wrote  Mr.  Lindsay’s  figures  down  where  he  pointed  out  how  many 
African  and  Middle  Eastern  states  have  already  purchased  a pledge 
to  purchase  United  Nations  bonds.  He  pointed  out  how  many  with 
a per  capita  income  of  less  than  $100  a year  are  showing  some  interest 
and  actually  making  a greater  effort  than  we  will  if  we  purchase 
$100  million  worth  of  bonds.  I think  that  information  ought  to  be 
given  so  we  do  not  get  the  idea  that  we  are  carrying  more  than  our 
proportionate  share. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  I assure  you,  Mr.  Eichelberger,  that  the  members 
of  the  committee  who  were  unable  to  be  here  today  will  carefully 
read  your  statement.  On  behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleagues  I want 
to  thank  you  for  your  excellent  presentation.  I am  sorry  that,  at  the 
time  when  we  scheduled  your  appearance  before  our  committee,  we 
did  not  know  that  the  farm  bill  would  be  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
today. 

Mr.  Eichelberger.  This  is  very,  very  important  and  it  should  be 
important  to  you,  too. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

Mr.  Eichelberger.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  The  committee  stands  adjourned  until  10:30  a.m., 
tomorrow,  Friday,  July  20. 
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FRIDAY,  JULY  80,  1868 

Housb  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.C . 

Hie  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10:30  am.  in  room  0-3, 
U.S.  Capitol,  Hon.  Thomas  E.  Morgan  (chairman  of  the  committee) 
presiding. 

Chairman  Morgan.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

The  committee  meets  this  morning  in  open  session  for  continuation 
of  hearings  on  S.  2768,  purchase  oi  United  Nations  bonds. 

STATEMENT  OF  RALPH  SHOWALTER,  NATIONAL  LEGISLATIVE 

REPRESENTATIVE,  UNITED  AUTOMOBILE  WORKERS;  AND  IN* 

DUSTRIAL  UNION  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AFL-CIO 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Showalter  is  our  first  witness.  Mr.  Sho- 
walter  is  the  national  legislative  representative  of  the  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers,  and  Industrial  Union  Department  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

Mr.  Showalter,  have  you  a prepared  statement? 

Mr.  Showalter.  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  I just  want  to  say  that  our 
organization  supports  the  bill,  and  I wish  to  leave  with  you  a copy 
of  the  letter  that  President  Reuther  sent  to  you  back  in  March.  It  is 
a rather  lengthy  statement  of  our  position  on  this  matter,  and  I ask 
that  it  be  put  in  the  record. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

International  Union,  United  Automobile,  Aircraft  ft 

Agricultural  Implement  Workers  or  America-UAW, 

Detroit,  Mich ^ March  26,  1962. 

Hon.  Thomas  B.  Morgan, 

Chairman,  Foreign  Affair*  Committee, 

U JS.  Eou*e  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Morgan:  Against  the  advance  of  the  science  of  cosmic 
calamity,  the  people  of  the  world  have  one  great  bulwark,  the  United  Nations. 

I write  yon  now  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  $100  million  U.N.  bond  issue  and  for 
the  deeply  cherished  hope  lodged  in  the  continuing  work  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  million  and  a quarter  members  of  the  UAW  share  with  the  people  of  the 
world  an  uneasy  apprehension  over  worldwide  developments  in  the  last  decade. 
These  developments  give  no  one  reason  to  believe  that  life  on  this  planet,  as  we 
know  it,  can  survive  without  the  most  dedicated  commitment  by  each  individual 
citizen  to  a new  sense  of  international  responsibility  and  morality. 

But  our  personal  and  historical  experiences  warn  us  that  the  idealism  of  tbs 
people  of  the  world  will  vaporize  in  the  final  blinding  light  of  a nuclear  explosion 
unless  we  strengthen  the  social  and  political  instruments  by  which  we  can  achieve 
a just  and  peaceful  world. 

The  struggle  for  peace  in  a world,  one-third  free,  one-third  captive,  and  one- 
third  in  suspense,  we  are  well  aware,  is  a many-f adored  effort  complicated  by 
120  sovereign  national  states  insecurely  associated  in  an  unstable  and  volatile 
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world  where  hunger,  disease,  and  ignorance  are  more  often  the  rule  than  the 
exception. 

We  would  be  in  an  even  more  desperate  situation  now,  except  for  the  fact  that 
the  United  Nations  was  brought  into  being  16  years  ago  as  the  expression  of  age- 
old  longing  for  peace  and  in  reaction  against  the  horror  of  the  most  devastating 
and  the  crudest  war  in  human  history.  Today,  after  a sequence  of  hard  trials, 
the  United  Nations  still  survives  and  in  its  continuing  effort  manifests  the  almost 
indestructible  determination  of  human  beings  to  persist  against  every  discourage- 
ment in  the  search  for  social  organizations  that  correspond  with  their  ethical 
convictions. 

We,  in  the  American  labor  movement,  do  not  claim  that  the  United  Nations 
will  be  set  on  a wide  road  to  an  easy  final  solution  of  the  problems  of  the 
world  by  the  enactment  of  the  bill  pending  before  your  committee  to  authorize 
the  United  States  to  purchase  $100  million  of  United  Nations  bonds.  Nor  do 
we  challenge  the  good  faith  of  those  Americans  who  oppose  this  bill  or  who 
propose  an  alternate  financial  arrangement  to  the  U.N.’s  fiscal  problems,  although 
we  are  critical  of  their  judgment  and  their  computations. 

We  do  not  suggest  that  the  United  Nations  will  be  dealt  an  immediate  fatal 
blow  by  the  rejection  of  the  $100  million  bond  proposal. 

We  do  believe,  however,  that  the  calculation  of  those  who  oppose  the  bond 
Issue  are  made  in  terms  which  are  not  commensurable  with  the  problem. 

We  do  believe  that  the  weig  of  a rejection  of  the  l\N.  bond  issue  will  bear 
down  heavily  upon  the  Uniteo  Nations  and  seriously  impair  its  effectiveness 
in  this  critical  period.*  It  will  weaken  and  hamper  its  efforts,  and  may  set 
events  in  train  that  ultimately  could  transform  the  United  Nations  Building  in 
New  York  into  a mausoleum  of  human  hopes  comparable  to  the  Palace  of  Na- 
tions in  Geneva  which  once  housed  the  League  of  Nations. 

Without  attempting  to  minimize  in  any  way  the  imperfections  of  the  United 
Nations  until  now,  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  plays  as  important  a role  in 
our  efforts  to  wage  peace  as  our  Defense  Establishment.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  our  hope  for  avoiding  war  and  for  the  ultimate  prevalence  of  freedom 
depends  as  heavily  on  the  General  Assembly  as  on  our  missiles.  In  this  context 
debater’s  tactics  and  semantic  jockeying  over  the  ultimate  cash  advantage  over 
one  method  of  financing  the  U.N.  as  against  another  are  unseemly. 

The  fact  is  the  United  Nations  and  our  representatives  there  have  themselves 
determined  that  the  bond  issue  now  before  the  Congress  for  consideration  is 
the  most  effective  way  of  maintaining  U.N.  solvency  and  for  averting  a financial 
crisis  which  would  jeopardize  the  U.N.’s  effectiveness  as  an  instrument  for  world 
peace. 

Our  national  administration  has  assured  the  American  people  that  the  bond 
issue,  as  proposed  in  the  bill  before  you,  promotes  our  national  interest  better 
than  any  other  alternative.  In  reality,  the  choice  now  is  not  “Yes  or  something 
else”,  but  “Yes  or  No/’  In  this  circumstance,  surely  it  is  incongruous  to  split 
statistical  hairs  in  an  effort  to  establish  irrelevant,  hypothetical  savings  as  an 
argument  for  a method  of  financing  that  has  not  been  proposed  to  us  by  the 
United  Nations,  and  which,  at  best,  would  require  a long  period  of  debate  during 
a period  w ben  time  itself  is  unraveling  and  the  peace  of  the  world  is  eroding  in 
Africa,  in  Berlin,  in  Asia,  and  perhaps  in  our  own  hemisphere. 

For  these  somber  reasons,  it  is  inappropriate  for  one  side  to  score  political 
points  against  the  other  side  on  the  basis  of  dubious  arguments  about  which  is 
the  better  method  for  encouraging  self-reliance  and  sound  credit  practices  among 
the  nations  of  the  world  now  in  arrears  on  the  U.N.  books. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  men  and  women  in  the  American  labor  movement 
that  the  deficiencies  and  delinquencies  of  other  nations  with  respect  to  the  U.N. 
are  a challenge  to  us  to  strengthen  the  world  organization  and  not  an  excuse  for 
diluting  our  own  commitment. 

During  the  last  year  the  U.N.  has  demonstrated  its  effectiveness  in  such  ex- 
plosive situations  as  the  Congo— where,  without  U.N.  intervention,  chaos  and 
civil  war  would  have  resulted  and  the  peace  of  the  world  would  have  been  in 
grave  jeopardy. 

The  most  significant  advances  made  toward  pe^  :e  and  justice  in  the  world 
have  been  in  those  areas  where  the  world  community  lias  worked  through  the 
United  Nations.  Through  the  U.N.  the  free  nations  of  the  world  have  won  new 
allies  in  the  commitment  to  the  principle  of  worlci  order,  have  rebuffed  Com- 
munist efforts  to  emasculate  the  U.N.  ability  to  act  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the 
people  of  the  world,  and  have  frustrated  the  communist  attempts  to  subvert  the 
possibility  for  a rule  of  justice  in  the  Congo. 
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Simultaneously  with  the  direct  Communist  attacks  on  the  integrity  of  the 
United  Nations,  there  has  been  a parallel  effort  to  reduce  the  U.N.  to  ineffec- 
tiveness by  cutting  off  its  funds. , 

Thus,  the  Soviet  bloc  has  refused  to  contribute  any  financial  support  to  the 
U.N.  forces  in  the  Gaza  strip  or  in  the  Congo,  despite  a specific  initial  Soviet 
vote  in  favor  of  a U.N.  Congolese  force. 

Under  the  rules  governing  the  United  Nations,  the  Soviet  powers  can  now  re- 
fuse to  pay  the  cost  of  these  special  programs  without  jeopardizing  their  stand- 
ing or  vote  in  the  U.N.  organizations. 

However,  any  nation  which  falls  2 years  or  more  in  arrears  in  the  payment  of 
the  regular  assessments  for  the  maintenance  of  the  U.N.  is  suspended  and  loses 
all  its  rights  as  a member  organization. 

By  making  use  of  this  principle,  the  proposed  United  Nations  bond  issue  would 
present  the  Soviet  bloc  with  the  choice  of  paying  its  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
Congo  and  Gaza  strip  programs  or,  in  effect,  withdrawing  from  the  world 
organization. 

What  has  made  it  possible  for  the  non-Communists  in  the  United  Nations  to 
compel  the  Soviet  bloc  to  pay  up  on  its  obligations  or  to  get  out  is  the  rule  which 
excludes  the  possibility  of  a Soviet  veto  in  U.N.  administrative  decisions.  Free 
from  the  paralyzing  effect  of  the  veto,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  voted  to  issue  $200  million  in  bonds  to  pay  its  debtors,  restore  its 
solvency,  and  to  finance  its  continuing  activities.  These  obligations  will  be 
repayable  over  a period  of  25  years  at  2 percent  interest.  Income  from  assess- 
ments on  all  the  members  of  the  U.N.  will  furnish  the  funds  to  pay  off  the 
bonds  and  interest 

Two  years  ago,  speaking  before  the  AFL-CIO  International  Affairs  Conference 
in  New  York,  I declared  that  each  dollar  we  spend  through  the  United  Nations 
in  the  struggle  for  a world  we  can  live  in,  is  worth  $10  spent  unilaterally. 

In  the  2-year  Interval  the  exchange  value  of  money  spent  through  the  United 
Nations  has,  if  anything,  increased. 

In  summary,  I hope  you  will  note  that  by  the  purchase  of  the  bonds,  the 
United  States  will  actually  reduce  its  share  of  the  cost  of  U.N.  peacekeeping 
efforts  from  47.5  to  32  percent  as  the  procedural  rules  which  will  be  written 
compel  the  Soviet  bloc  to  pay  its  proper  proportion  of  the  U.N.  budget 

In  the  past  the  United  States  did  purchase  U.N.  bonds  to  make  possible  the 
erection  of  the  U.N.  Building  and  you  know,  of  course,  that  the  U.N.  met  the  pay- 
ments on  these  obligations  punctually. 

It  is  also  our  belief  that  the  preponderance  of  Americans  take  for  granted 
that  the  financial  advantages  of  the  bond  issue  are  relatively  unimportant  when 
compared  with  the  overwhelming  need  of  the  world  for  the  effective  and  solvent 
operation  of  the  United  Nations. 

For  all  these  reasons  we  hope  the  apparently  technical  provisions  of  this 
legislation  will  not  obscure  its  vital  imjjortance  to  the  people  of  the  entire 
world  and  that  the  Congress  enacts  the  necessary  enabling  legislation  without 
delay. 

What  the  Congress  is  considering  now  is  a proposal  to  lend  the  United  Nations 
a sum  that  is  less  than  the  amount  spent  last  year  by  some  American  corpora- 
tions to  advertise  soap.  It  is  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  profits  of  certain  other 
American  corporations  last  year,  a fifth  of  1 percent  of  the  cost  of  sending  a 
man  to  the  moon. 

Actually,  what  the  United  Nations  has  requested  and  the  President  has  urged 
on  us  is,  in  effect,  that  each  American  lend  the  United  Nations  approximately 
55  cents.  which  the  United  Nations  will  repay. 

We  in  the  labor  movement  sincerely  hope  you  will  keep  before  you  these  two 
choices  in  the  balance : one  choice,  % cents  from  each  American  for  the  United 
Nations;  the  other  choice,  serious  impairment  and  possible  destruction  of  one 
of  the  great  pillars  on  which  our  hope  for  peace  and  survival  rests. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Walter  P.  Recther, 
President  International  Union,  UAW. 


Chairman  Morgan.  The  next  witness  is  Dr.  Francis  O.  Wilcox, 
Division  of  Peace  and  World  Order,  General  Board  of  Christian 
Social  Concerns  ~>f  the  Methodist  Church.  Dr.  Wilcox  was  head  of 
the  staff  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Kelations  Committee  for  many  years, 
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and  then  went  to  the  executive  branch,  and  he  is  very  familiar  with 
both  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Senate  Com* 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  welcome  you  back  to  this  committee  today.  If  you 
have  a prepared  statement,  you  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FRANCIS  0.  WILCOX,  BIVISION  OF  PEACE  AND 

WORLD  ORDER,  GENERAL  BOARD  OF  CHRISTIAN  SOCIAL  CON- 
CERNS OF  THE  METHODIST  CHURCH 

Mr.  Wilcox.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  always  a real  priv- 
ilege for  me  to  appear  before  this  distinguished  committee.  I shall 
not  trespass  long  upon  the  time  of  the  committee^  because  I am  sure 
you  are  familiar  with  the  issues  and  the  details  mvolved  in  the  bill 
before  the  committee. 

The  testimony  which  I am  presenting  today  is  presented  on  behalf 
of  the  Division  of  Peace  and  World  Order,  which  is  the  official  agency 
of  the  Methodist  Church  assigned  to  work  in  the  held  of  interna- 
tional relations.  I happen  to  be  a member  of  the  Metropolitan  Memo- 
rial Church  here  in  Washington,  and  I am  the  chairman  of  the 
Christian  Social  Concerns  Commission  of  that  Church. 

As  you  know,  the  Methodist  Church  is  very  deeply  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  United  Nations,  and  it  has  consistently  supported  that 
Organization.  It  has  not  gone  on  record  officially  ana  specifically 
with  respect  to  this  particular  bond  issue,  but  I think  from  the  resolu- 
tions which  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  approved 
at  its  last  session  in  1960,  that  the  support  of  the  leaders  of  the  church 
for  the  Organization  is  quite  clear,  and  one  could  certainly  draw 
conclusions  from  those  resolutions  that  the  church  continues  to  favor 
adequate  support  for  the  work  of  the  United  Nations. 

There  are  a good  many  reason  why  I believe  it  is  very  much  in  the 
national  interest  for  the  Congress  to  support  the  President’s  request 
for  the  authority  he  needs  to  rescue  the  United  Nations  from  its 
present  financial  crisis.  While  the  bill  before  you  is  certainly  not  a 
perfect  solution,  it  is  the  best  the  wit  of  man  has  been  able  to  devise. 
It  is  an  extraordinary  step  designed  to  meet  an  extraordinary  situa- 
tion. It  would  pull  the  United  Nations  back  from  the  brink  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  it  would  give  the  members  a much  needed  breathing  spell 
during  which  time  we  can  assess  the  situation  and  lay  plans  for  a 
longer  range  solution  to  an  extremely  difficult  problem. 

There  are  a good  many  advantages,  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  approaching  this  problem  in  this  particular  way.  I like  the  bond 
issue  idea  because  it  would  reduce  substantially  our  own  contribution 
toward  the  cost  of  maintaining  United  Nations  forces  in  both  the 
Middle  East  and  the  Congo,  and  it  would  underline,  it  seems  to  me, 
the  responsibility  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  certain  other  countries  to 
help  pay  for  important  peacekeeping  operations  like  the  Congo. 

It  fclso  has  a very  significant  practical  aspect  in  that  in  arranging 
for  a 25-year  repayment  perioa  it  would  encourage  many  smaller 
countries  with  very  limited  resources  to  shoulder  their  share  of  the 
burden. 
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There  are,  of  course,  a few  people  left  in  this  country  who  think 
we  ought  not  to  continue  to  support  the  United  Nations.  This  opposi- 
tion to  the  Organization,  it  seems  to  me,  is  based  more  on  fear  than 
on  fact,  more  on  theory  than  on  practice.  It  is  based  primarily  on 
the  fear  which  people  have  that  the  United  Nations  will  become  an 
uncontrollable  organization  in  view  of  the  admission  of  all  the  new 
countries  from  Asia  and  Africa.  They  could  exercise  a controlling 
influence  in  the  General  Assembly  if  they  could  agree  upon  a common 
program  of  action,  but  the  divisive  forces  among  them  are  very  great 
indeed,  and  it  is  not  likely  they  will  be  able  to  stand  together  on 
very  many  important  issues. 

Nor  should  we  assume  that  they  are  going  to  vote  against  the  in- 
terests of  the  free  world.  Certainly  the  United  States  has  fared 
exceedingly  well  in  the  United  Nations.  This  is  partly  because  the 
great  objectives  which  are  outlined  in  the  charter  are  virtually  identi- 
cal with  the  overall  objectives  of  American  foreign  policy. 

The  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly  is  a very  good  case  in  point. 
At  that  time  a number  of  people  were  suggesting  that  the  United 
Nations  was  about  ready  to  collapse,  and  I think  in  view  of  the 
tremendously  difficult  problems  that  faced  the  Assembly,  the  members 
did  a remarkably  good  job  discharging  their  responsibilities  with  a 
good  deal  of  restraint  and  moderation.  The  record,  I think,  was  a 
surprisingly  good  one. 

Also,  I am  quite  impressed  with  the  response  of  the  smaller  coun- 
tries to  the  financial  crisis  which  the  United  Nations  faces.  Four  of 
the  nonalined  countries — Ethiopia,  Malaya,  Tunisia,  and  Yugo- 
slavia— took  the  lead  with  Canada,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Pakistan 
in  sponsoring  the  resolution  relating  to  the  bond  issue  against  the 
opposition  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Also,  of  course,  the  response  since  that  time  has  been  very  good,  with 
more  than  $72  million  in  bonds  having  been  purchased  or  pledged 
on  behalf  of  43  nations.  Forty-five  other  states  are  currently  consider- 
ing the  matter,  many  of  them  favorably.  I think  it  is  an  excellent 
record. 

Moreover,  if  the  advisory  opinion  of  the  World  Court,  which  prob- 
ably will  be  handed  down  today  or  tomorrow,  is  favorable,  the  United 
Nations  could  make  a great  deal  of  progress  in  collecting  past  arrears. 
The  Soviet  Union,  for  example,  by  1964  would  be  in  arrears  sufficiently 
to  bring  into  play  the  penalty  provisions  of  article  19  of  the  charter, 
which  provides  that  a state  shall  lose  its  vote  in  the  General  Assembly 
if  it  is  in  arrears  the  equivalent  of  2 years  of  its  contributions. 

May  I say  just  a word,  Mr.  Chairman,  about  the  two  crises  which 
gave  rise  to  the  present  financial  difficulties  of  the  United  Nations — 
the  Middle  East  and  the  Congo.  Since  I served  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  from  1955  to  1061, 1 participated  in  the  decisions  which 
helped  to  launch  the  United  Nations  on  these  two  very  fateful  ventures. 
I believed  then  and  I believe  now  that  they  were  right  decisions,  deci- 
sions which  prevented  world  crises  of  a far  more  serious  nature. 

We  supported  United  Nations  intervention  in  the  Suez  crisis  be- 
cause we  believed  that  the  best  chance  of  preserving  world  peace  there 
was  through  collective  action.  The  presence  of  UJN.  forces  made 
possible  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  from  Suez,  and  the  continu- 
ing presence  of  the  U.N.  Emergency  Force  in  the  Middle  East  has 
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been  the  great  contributing  factor  toward  the  preservation  of  peace 
and  stability  in  that  troubled  region  of  the  world.  The  tremendous 
value  of  U.N.  efforts  in  the  Middle  East  cannot  be  calculated,  it  seems 
to  me,  in  dollar  terms. 

The  decision  with  respect  to  the  Congo  was  equally  difficult  and 
eaually  important.  Our  Government  decided  then  that  the  aims 
or  the  non-Communist  world  would  be  best  served  by  a U.N.  presence 
in  the  Congo — a presence  that  would,  hopefully,  restore  order  out  of 
chaos,  keep  the  cold  war  out  of  the  Congo,  insure  the  political  and 
territorial  integritv  of  the  country,  and  provide  the  know-how  and 
training  that  woufa  enable  the  Congolese  to  build  their  new  nation. 

I believed  then,  as  1 believe  now,  tnat  the  United  States  was  help- 
ing to  initiate  a policy  in  accordance  with  its  own  best  interests  and 
the  interests  of  the  free  world. 

A brief  glance  at  the  record  bears  out  this  conviction.  Over  the 
past  year  the  worst  features  of  civil  war  with  the  omnipresent  threats 
of  international  involvement  have  been  avoided.  The  Congo  today  is 
governed  by  the  moderate,  pro-Western  leaders,  President  Kasavubu 
and  Prime  Minister  Adoula.  Their  chief  rival,  the  bloc-oriented 
Antoine  Gizenga^  is  in  jail  awaiting  trial.  The  U.N.  civilian  opera- 
tion in  the  Congo  is  providing  unpublicized  but  effective  assistance  to 
the  government  m running  the  country.  These  results,  in  my  opinion, 
more  than  justify  our  decision  to  rely  on  the  U.N.  to  serve  tne  best 
interests  of  the  free  world. 

There  are  many  difficult  problems  ahead,  of  course,  in  the  Congo, 
but  I believe  the  situation  is  much  better  than  it  would  have  been  with- 
out United  Nations  participation. 

I think,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  that  we  have  no 
workable  alternative  but  to  help  the  United  Nations  meet  its  financial 
crisis  and  move  to  more  solid  ground.  The  amount  of  money  involved 
is  relatively  small.  The  stakes  in  terms  of  world  peace  are  very  high 
indeed. 

In  giving  its  approval  to  the  President’s  request,  I would  hope  that 
the  Congress  would  make  unmistakably  clear  that  effective  ways  and 
means  would  be  found  to  establish  a sounder  fiscal  basis  for  U.N. 
operations  in  the  future.  It  is  a tragic  admission  of  weakness  when 
the  Secretary  General  is  compelled  to  go  around  with  his  hat  in  his 
hand  begging  contributions  from  the  member  states  every  time  the- 
Organization  is  confronted  with  an  international  crisis  of  serious 
dimensions. 

Nine  years  ago,  in  a staff  study  which  I prepared  for  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I commented  on  the  financial  prob- 
lems of  the  U.N.  as  follows: 

It  is  often  said  that  the  veto  is  the  greatest  single  problem  facing  the  United 
Nations.  But  money  Is  the  lifeblood  of  any  organization.  And  the  financial 
problems  the  U.N.  has  encountered,  although  lees  spectacular,  have  proven 
almost  as  difficult  and,  in  some  ways,  even  more  complex  than  the  veto. 

I repeat  now  what  I said  then.  The  United  Nations  probably  will 
not‘quit  doing  business  because  of  the  veto,  but  it  could  be  wrecked  on 
the  slioals  of  fiscal  insolvency.  I hope  the  Congress  will  support  the 
United  Nations,  as  it  has  done  so  consistently  in  the  past,  ana  prevent 
this  from  happening.  j 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Statement  or  Franc  is  O.  Wilcox,  Tbstwtinq  on  S.  2768  (C.N.  Bono  Issue) 

ax  thc  Request  or  the  Division  or  Peace  and  World  (tea  or  the  Genual 

Board  or  Christian  Social  Concerns  or  the  Methodist  Church 

I am  Frauds  O.  Wilcox,  a member  at  tbs  Metropolitan  Memorial  Msthodim 
Church  in  Washington  and  chairman  at  the  Christian  Social  Concerns  Commis- 
sion 6t  that  church.  I am  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Advanced 
Studies  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  served  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Stats 
from  1965  to  1961. 

This  testimony  Is  presented  in  behalf  of  the  Division  at  Peace  and  World 
Order,  the  official  agency  of  the  Methodist  Chucb  assigned  to  work  in  the  held 
of  international  relations.  This  division,  in  cooperation  with  the  Methodist 
Woman's  Division  of  Christian  Service,  maintains  an  offles  with  staff  and  a 
substantial  program  of  education  and  liaison  sear  the  headquarters  of  the 
United  Nations  in  New  York  aty.  . 

The  Methodist  Church  has  been  deeply  interested  in  the  United  Nations  since 
Its  inception  and  has  consistently  supported  strong  and  effective  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  the  UN.  The  following  paragraphs  were  officially  adopted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  at  its  last  session  in  1960: 

"We  give  thanks  to  God  tor  I he  ITiitlHl  Notions  and  its  agencies,  and  their 
continued  efforts  to  createnedce in  the  world.  Pafttmparly  do  we  commend  the 
United  Nations  for  Rs^airect  approach,  exploration^qnd  action  on  crucial 
problems  that  arise lyerlodically  throughout  the  world  anaspoee  a direct  threat 
to  the  peace  of  the/world. 

"We  believe  there  is  a continuing  an  tf  ur&eu$need  to  nse  mdm  fully  the  var- 
ious agencies  or  international .understanding  aifiKpeoperation  which  are 
ently  available  in  the  Unltod'NaU  ona.  We  bellevd  the  United  Nmiona  and  its 
agencies  should  be  supopetsd,  str<  ngtheupd,  anditaproved.  Moreover,-  if  those 
facilities  aje  to  hecoqih  most  effective,  cfee  United  Nqfipna,  with  membership 
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the  brink  of  bankrupt^qnd  it  would  give  the  membesru  much-needed  breath- 
ing spell  daring  which  tnhe-jve  can  assess  the  sjAafflon  and  lay  plans  for  a 
longer  range  sedation  to  an  extftoiiMy  difficult  -problem. 

I am  sure  that  members  of  this  committee  are  well  aware  of  most  of  the  other 
arguments  I have  in  mind.  I am  attracted  to  the  bond  issue  idea  because  it 
would  reduce  substantially  our  own  contribution  toward  the  cost  of  ths  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  operations  in  both  the  Middle  East  and  the  Congo.  More- 
over, by  providing  for  the  repayment  of  the  bond  issue  from  the  regular  U.N. 
budget,  it  would  underline  the  responsibility  of  the  Soviet' Union  and  certain 
other  countries  to  help  pay  for  Important  peacekeeping  operation  like  the 
Congo. 

Finally  the  bond  issue  Idea  has  a very  practical  aspect  whioh  should  not  be 
overlooked.  The  repayment  period  is  25  years  thus  making  it  possible  for  mauy 
small  countries,  with  limited  resources,  to  shoulder  their  share  of  the  burden. 
Anything  that  can  be  done  to  strenethen  the  principle  of  joint  financial  respon- 
sibility for  U.N.  activities  is  all  to  the  good. 
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I know  that  there  are  still  a few  people  left  in  this  country  who  believe  we 
should  not  support  the  United  Nations.  They  are  fearful  that  It  will  fall  under 
the  control  of  the  Afro- Asian  countries  and  that  we  will  lose  our  position  of 
Influence  in  the  organization. 

This  opposition  to  the  United  Nations,  it  seems  to  me,  is  based  more  on  fear 
than  on  fact;  more  on  theory  than  on  practice.  Admittedly  the  countries  of 
Asia  and  Africa  could  exercise  a controlling  influence  in  the  General  Assembly 
if  they  could  agree  upon  a common  program  of  action.  But  the  divisive  forces 
among  them  are  very  great  indeed  and  it  is  not  likely  they  will  be  able  to  stand 
together  on  very  many  important  issues. 

Nor  should  we  assume  that  they  are  going  to  vote  against  the  interests  of  the 
free  world.  Certainly  the  United  States  has  fared  exceedingly  well  in  the  United 
Nations.  This  is  partly  because  the  great  objectives  outlined  in  the  charter  are 
virtually  identical  with  the  overall  objectives  of  American  foreign  policy.  Even 
during  the  past  few  years,  when  a few  of  the  Assembly  resolutions  have  been 
objectionable  to  us,  the  great  preponderance  of  them  have  been  quite  in  harmony 
with  the  national  interests  of  the  United  States. 

The  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly  is  a good  case  in  point.  Some 
prophets  of  gloom,  largely  because  of  the  influx  of  new  members,  were  beginning 
to  predict  the  collapse  of  the  United  Nations.  But  the  Assembly,  which  was  con* 
fronted  with  a great  many  difficult  problems,  discharged  its  responsibilities  with 
a commendable  amount  of  restraint  and  moderation.  Its  record  was  a sur- 
prisingly good  one.  • 

■ In  general  the  response  of  the  smaller  powers  to  the  U.N.'s  fiscal  crisis  has 
been  quite  encouraging.  At  the  General  Assembly  last  fall,  when  they  were 
confronted  with  the  serious  prospect  that  the  United  Nations  might  go  bankrupt, 
they  acted  with  vigor  and  imagination.  Although  they  realized  that,  in  the  long 
run,  the  bond  Issue,  as  a means  of  financing  the  Congo  operation,  would  cost  them 
more  than  they  would  otherwise  be  required  to  pay,  they  accepted  it  realistically 
as  an  extraordinary  step  to  keep  the  U.N.  afloat.  Four  of  the  nonalined  coun- 
tries— Ethiopia,  Malaya,  Tunisia,  and  Yugoslavia— took  the  lead  with  Canada, 
Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  and  Pakistan  in  sponsoring  the  resolution 
against  the  opposition  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Since  that  time  the  attitude  of  most  U.N.  members,  and  of  the  smaller  states  in 
particular,  has  been  even  more  encouraging.  Already  more  than  $72  million  in 
U.N.  bonds  have  been  purchased  or  pledged  on  behalf  of  43  nations.  Forty-five 
other  states  currently  have  the  matter  under  consideration,  many  of  them  favor- 
ably. This  is  an  excellent  record  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  leadership  of  the 
United  States  has  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  make  itself  felt  on  this  issue. 
The  prospects  of  reaching  our  goal  are  very  bright  indeed. 

As  I pointed  out  above,  I believe  the  bond  issue  is  a very  useful  device  to  help 
nail  down  the  responsibility  of  all  members  to  shoulder  their  fair  share  of  UN. 
peacekeeping  expenditures.  Since  the  principal  and  the  interest  on  the  bonds 
will  be  paid  from  the  regular  UN.  budget  it  will  be  more  difficult  for  states  to 
avoid  their  obligations  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

Moreover,  if  the  advisory  opinion  of  the  World  Court  is  favorable,  the  UN. 
might  make  real  progress  in  collecting  past  arrears.  The  refusal  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  pay  its  just  dues  is  a case  in  point.  Article  19  of  the  ctmrfr*'  provides 
that  a member  that  is  in  arrears  shall  lose  its  voting  rights  in  the  General  As- 
sembly if  the  amount  of  its  arrears  equals  the  contributions  due  from  it  for  the 
preceding  2 full  years.  If  the  Court  should  hand  down  a favorable  opinion  on 
this  issue,  and  if  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  refuse  to  pay  its  assessment  for 
U.N.  operations  in  the  Congo  and  the  Middle  East,  then  it  would  be  in  a position 
to  lose  its  voting  rights  as  early  as  January  1,  1964.  At  that  time  its  arrears 
would  total  more  than  $42  million — sufficient  to  bring  into  operation  the  penalty 
provided  for  in  article  19. 

The  present  financial  crisis  of  the  United  Nations  stems  from  its  heavy  in- 
volvement in  the  Middle  East  and  in  the  Congo.  Since  I served  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  from  1956  to  1961 1 participated  in  the  decisions  which  helped 
lannch  the  United  Nations  on  these  two  fateful  ventures.  I believed  then,  and 
I believe  now,  that  they  were  right  decisions ; decisions  which  prevented  world 
crises  of  a far  more  serious  nature. 

We  supported  UN.  intervention  in  the  Sues  crisis  because  we  believed  that  the 
best  chance  of  preserving  world  peace  there  was  through  collective  action.  The 
presence  of  UN.  forces  made  possible  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  from 
the  Sues  area.  And  the  continuing  presence  of  the  UN.  Emergency  Force  in 
the  Middle  East  has  been  the  great  contributing  factor  toward  the  preservation 
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of  peace  and  stability  in  that  troubled  region  of  the  world.  The  tremendous 
value  of  U.N.  efforts  in  the  Middle  East  cannot  be  calculated  in  dollar  terms. 

The  decision  with  respect  to  the  Congo  was  equally  difficult  and  equally  im- 
portant Our  Government  decided  that  the  aims  of  the  non-Communist  world 
would  be  best  served  by  a U.N.  presence  in  the  Congo — a presence  that  would 
hopefully  restore  order  oat  of  chaos,  keep  the  cold  war  out  of  the  Congo,  insure  the 
political  and  territorial  integrity  of  the  country,  and  provide  the  know-how  and 
training  that  would  enable  the  Congolese  to  build  their  new  nation. 

I believed  then,  as  I believe  now,  that  the  United  States  was  initiating  a policy 
in  accordance  with  its  own  best  interests  and  the  interests  of  the  free  world. 

A brief  glance  at  the  record  bears  out  this  conviction : Over  the  past  year  the* 
worst  features  of  civil  war  with  the  omnipresent  threat  of  international  in- 
volvement have  been  avoided.  The  Congo  today  is  governed  by  the  moderate,  pro- 
Western  leaders.  President  Kasavubu  and  Prime  Minister  Adoula.  Their  chief 
rival,  the  bloc-oriented  Antoine  Gizenga,  is  in  jail  awaiting  trial.  The  U.N. 
civilian  operation  in  the  Congo  is  providing  unpublicized  but  effective  assist- 
ance to  the  Government  in  running  the  country.  These  results  in  my  opinion 
more  than  Justify  our  decision  to  rely  on  the  United  Nations  to  serve  the  best 
interests  of  the  free  world. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  no  workable  alterna- 
tive but  to  help  the  United  Nations  meet  its  financial  crisis  and  move  on  to  more 
solid  ground.  The  amount  of  money  involved  is  relatively  small ; the  stakes  in 
terms  of  world  peace  are  very  high. 

In  giving  its  approval  to  the  President’s  request,  however,  I would  hope  that  the 
Congress  would  make  unmistakably  clear  its  desire  that  effective  ways  and 
means  be  found  to  establish  a sounder  fiscal  basis  for  United  Nations  operation ; 
in  the  future.  It  is  a tragic  admission  of  weakness  when  the  Secretary  General 
is  compelled  to  go  around,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  begging  contributions  from 
the  member  states  every  time  the  Organization  is  confronted  with  an  international 
crisis  of  serious  dimensions. 

Some  9 years  ago  in  a staff  study  which  I prepared  for  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Delations  I commented  on  the  financial  problems  of  the  U.N.  as 
follows : “It  is  often  said  that  the  veto  is  the  greatest  single  problem  facing  the 
United  Nations.  But  money  is  the  lifeblood  of  any  organization.  And  the  finan- 
cial problems  of  the  UN.  has  encountered — although  less  spectacular — have 
proven  almost  as  difficult  and,  in  some  ways,  even  more  complex  than  the  veto.” 

I repeat  now  what  I said  then.  The  United  Nations  probably  won’t  quit  doing 
business  because  of  the  veto,  but  it  could  be  wrecked  on  the  shoals  of  fiscal  insol- 
vency. I hope  the  Congress  will  support  the  United  Nations — as  it  has  done  so 
consistently  in  the  past — and  prevent  this  from  happening. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Wilcox. 

Dr.  Wilcox,  I am  sorry  that  our  attendance  is  poor  this  morning-, 
because  I am  sure  your  statement  carries  a great  deal  of  information 
that  other  members  would  like  to  hear. 

You  served  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  International  Or- 
ganization Affairs  from  1955  to  1961. 

Mr.  Wilcox.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Morgan.  How  long  was  your  service  with  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  before  you  went  there  ? 

Mr.  Wilcox.  I was  there  for  10  years. 

Chairman  Morgan.  So,  you  come  here  this  morning  well  fortified 
with  knowledge  about  the  U.N.  I wish  to  concur  in  your  strong  state- 
ment in  support  of  this  bond  issue.  I feel  that  the  survival  of  the 
United  Nations  is  endangered  if  we  do  not  go  ahead  with  this  bond 
issue. 

Dr.  Wilcox,  were  you  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  when  the  Gaza 
strip  operation  began? 

Mr.  Wilcox.  Yes,  I was,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Morgan.  You  feel  that  the  presence  of  the  U.N.  forces  in 
the  Gaza  strip  has  been  very  useful  in  maintaining  the  peace  t 
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Mr.  Wiloox.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I think  the  creation  of  the  United 
Nations  Force  made  possible  a peaceful  solution  of  that  crisis  in  the 
first  instance.  Moreover,  the  continued  presence  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Force  in  the  Gaza  strip  area  and  the  Sharm-el-Sheik  area  have 
been  very  useful  in  maintaining  stability  and  peace  in  a region  of  the 
world  which  could  very  well  be  engulfed  in  all  kinds  of  strife  and 
hostility.  That  area,  as  you  well  know  as  chairman  of  this  committee, 
is  tremendously  important  to  the  United  States  in  many  ways. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Yes.  I recognize  that  it  is  very  important.  I 
believe  that  you  were  also  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Interna- 
tional Organization  Affairs  during  the  start  of  the  U.N.  Congo 
operation. 

Mr.  Wilcox.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I was. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Do  you  feel  that  the  U.N.  move  into  the  Congo 
was  absolutely  essential  as  a peacekeeping  operation  f 

Mr.  Wilcox.  Yes,  I do.  When  the  Belgians  moved  out  of  the 
Congo  on  June  30,  I960,  this  inevitably  left  a political  vacuum  of  very 
serious  dimensions.  The  prospects  were  quite  good,  if  that  is  the 
correct  term  to  use,  that  tnere  would  be  a serious  great  power  con- 
frontation in  the  Congo.  There  were  indications  at  that  time  that 
the  Soviet  Union  intended  to  move  into  that  area  of  the  world  and 
to  use  the  Congo  as  a base  for  operations  in  order  to  gain  control  of 
central  Africa. 

Our  Government,  of  course,  was  invited  by  Prime  Minister  Lu- 
mumba to  send  American  troops  to  the  Conga  President  Eisenhower 
and  Mr.  Herter  certainly  did  not  want  to  see  the  situation  develop  in 
such  a way  that  American  forces  would  be  involved.  There  was  every 
reason,  in  other  words,  for  us  to  invite  or  to  encourage  the  United 
Nations  to  move  into  that  very  dangerous  situation  in  order  to  prevent 
possible  outbreak  of  hostilities  that  could  engulf  the  world. 

Chairman  Morgan.  There  is  a good  deal  of  criticism — and  some  of 
the  criticism  has  been  voiced  in  these  hearings — about  the  struggle  or 
war  going  on  between  Katanga  and  the  rest  of  the  Congo  ami  the 
conflict  between  the  leaders,  Prime  Minister  Adoula  and  the  former 
Prime  Minister  Tshombe,  of  Katanga.  I have  noticed  something 
about  an  international  movement  involving  consultations  by  our  own 
Government  with  the  English  and  the  Belgians  to  make  use  of  the 
industrial  power  of  Katanga  for  the  benefit  of  a united  Congo. 
Do  you  feel  that  the  United  Nations  can  bring  about  a united  Congo  f 

Mr.  Wilcox.  This  was  a very  difficult  promem  to  invite  the  United 
Nations  to  help  resolve.  It  seemed  to  me,  however,  that  the  policy 
which  Mr.  Hammarskjold  elaborated,  which  had  as  its  objective  the 
peaceful  reintegration  of  Katanga  into  the  Congo,  and  tne  unifica- 
tion of  the  Congo,  is  the  only  one  which  is  calculated  to  bring  any 
semblance  of  peace  to  that  area.  I know  that  some  people  in  this 
country  are  really  quite  concerned  because  they  have  felt  that  our 
policy  toward  the  Congo  tends  to  discriminate  against  Mr.  Tshombe 
and  the  principle  of  self-determination,  but  the  tact  is  that  the  mem- 
bers of  tne  United  Nations  all  felt,  at  least  they  voted  this  way,  that 
only  through  the  reintegration  of  Katanga  into  the  Congo  could  you 
have  a viable  state  there.  My  feeling  is,  if  you  are  to  keep  commu- 
nism out  of  the  Congo,  the  best  way  to  do  it  is  to  bring  about  unity 
between  the  two  great  anti-Communist  forces  there;  that  is,  Adoula 
and  Tshombe.  If  you  can  get  some  kind  of  teamwork  and  cooperation 
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between  these  elements  in  the  Congo,  then  the  followers  of  Lumumba 
and  Gizenga  just  do  not  have  & chance.  Otherwise,  I cannot  see  any- 
thing but  continued  strif&^nd  trouble  and  chaos  m the  Congo. 

I have  felt  from  the  beginning  that  the  United  Nations  policy  was 
the  correct  one,  that  it  was  really  the  only  alternative  that  made  any 
sense,  and  our  supporting  that  policy  was  sound. 

Of  course,  we  encouraged  the  United  Nations  to  go  in  in  the  be- 
ginning, and  it  is  my  conviction  we  should  support  them  in  their 
efforts  to  bring  peace  to  that  area. 

Chairman  Morgan.  According  to  the  press,  there  is  a movement  by 
some  of  the  smaller  nations  of  the  Afro-Asinn  group  to  bring  this 
problem  before  the  Security  Council.  As  a former  delegate  and  former 
member  of  the  executive  who  has  worked  closely  with  the  United 
Nations  over  a jieriod  of  6 years,  how  do  you  feel  we  will  fare  in  the 
Securitv  Council  if  the  Congo  issue  is  presented? 

Mr.  Wiloox.  I am  not  sure  I am  qualified  to  answer  that  question, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I just  do  not  know.  I have  not  followed  closely 
enough  the  developments  in  New  York  the  last  few  months  on  this 
problem. 

Chairman  Morgan.  One  further  quest  ion.  I listened  to  the  “Today” 
program  this  morning,  and  heard  the  Congo  Ambassador.  He  pointed 
out  it  was  not  just  tne  financial  structure  of  the  Congo  that  was  in- 
volved, but  that  without  a united  Congo,  part  of  it  could  not  survive. 
On  Tuesday,  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  Heniy 
Cabot  I^odge,  testified  before  the  committee,  and  gave  testimony  simi- 
lar to  what  you  have  just  given,  pointing  out  that  if  we  do  have  a 
Congo  divided  between  Katanga  and  the  rest,  the  other  part  of  the 
Congo  was  in  danger  of  going  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Is  it  your  thinking  there  must  be  a united  Congo  ? 

Mr.  Wilcox.  I think  it  would  be  much  preferable  to  have  a united 
Congo.  I think  the  strength  and  stability  of  the  area  and  its  capacity 
to  resist  the  penetration  and  the  undermining  attempts  of  the  Com- 
munists would  be  much  better  if  there  were  a unified  area  there.  I 
would  not  want  to  predict,  if  this  does  not  happen,  that  everything 
would  be  lost,  because  I do  not  believe  in  giving  up  that  way.  But 
certainly  from  our  point  of  view,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  West, 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  much  preferable  to  have  integration  and  unifica- 
tion, rather  than  an  atomization  of  the  Congo  with  perhaps  several 
port  ions  of  it  going  their  own  way. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Wilcox. 

Mr.  Seely-Brown. 

Mr.  Seely-Brown.  I would  like  to  ask  this  question,  sir.  You  have 
said  that  one  of  the  big  responsibilities  we  face  in  the  future,  if  we 
want  to  keep  the  United  Nations  moving  in  the  direction  that  all  of 
us  want,  is  that  we  must  find  a better  way  for  it  to  finance  itself.  It 
must  put  its  own  financial  house  in  order.  Would  you  have  any  sug- 
gestions how  that  might  be  accomplished  and  what  steps  should  be 
taken? 

Mr.  Wilcox.  Yes,  sir;  it  is.  I would  hope  this  committee  would 
insist  that  something  be  done  to  pursue  this  question,  once  the  bond 
issue  problem  is  resolved,  because  unless  steps  are  taken  to  put  the 
U.N.  on  a sounder  fiscal  basis,  we  will  probably  have  a recurrence  of 
this  crisis  situation  every  so  often.  If  the  World  Court  decision  is 
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favorable,  tliis  could  be  very  helpful  to  the  fiscal  position  of  the  United 
Nations,  because  it  could  then  move  in,  presumably,  and  collect  a lot 
of  arrears.  The  Soviet  Union  has  or  will  have  an  arrearage,  as  you 
know,  of  over  $40  million. 

Mr.  Seely-Brown.  Would  you  expect  the  Soviet  Union  to  honor 
the  decision  of  the  W orld  Court  $ 

Mr.  Wilcox.  I do  not  know,  but  certainly  it  would  be  a test  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  I think  the  smaller  states  who  look 
up  to  the  World  Court  and  respect  it  would  be  watching  the  action 
or  the  Soviet  Union  with  a good  aeal  of  interest. 

Mr.  Seely-Brown.  It  would  be  a propaganda  weapon,  in  any  case, 
on  our  side. 

Mr.  Wilcox.  It  certainly  would  be,  and  it  would  be  a very  effective 
one. 

To  pursue  your  question  a little  further,  it  is  entirely  possible  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  the  regular  budget  of  the  United  Nations  and 
put  it  more  on  an  assessment  basis  than  we  have  done  in  the  past.  The 
collection  of  arrears  will  help.  The  bond  issue  will  help.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  I certainly  think  we  should  look  into  other  methods  of 
providing  the  United  Nations  with  a little  more  income. 

Obviously  I am  not  talking  about  selling  Christmas  cards.  I do  not 
think  a world  organization  should  have  to  depend  upon  the  sale  of 
Christmas  cards  for  its  financial  resources.  Suggestions  have  been 
made  for  the  utilization  of  the  riches  of  certain  portions  of  the  high 
seas,  for  example,  which  if  it  could  be  agreed  upon,  might  be  turned 
over  to  the  United  Nations  for  its  use.  You  could  impose  a small  tax 
on  passports  or  visas  of  people  going  across  state  boundary  lines.  You 
might  impose  a small  charge  for  the  sending  of  mail  across  state 
boundary  lines.  There  are  many  methods  that  one  can  think  of,  most 
of  which  tend  to  stir  up  the  opposition  of  those  who  are  fearful  of 
supernational  government  in  the  world,  but  some  of  which  might  pos- 
sibly be  worthy  of  consideration  in  view  of  the  need  to  put  this  in- 
stitution on  a more  st  able  basis. 

Mr.  Seely- Brown.  You  think  it  must  still  be  a government- financed 
operation  basically. 

Mr.  Wilcox.  No,  sir.  There  have  been  suggestions  made  that  in- 
dividuals or  foundations  might  contribute  toward  the  work  of  the 
Organization,  either  by  the  purchase  of  bonds  or  by  contributions. 
But  the  U.N.  is  basically  an  intergovernmental  organization,  and  I 
hesitate  to  think  that  it  must  rely  upon  popular  subscriptions  and  the 
contributions  of  individuals. 

It  has  been  suggested  also  that  the  proceeds  of  the  World  Bank 
might  well  be  applied.  The  World  Banlc  makes  a very  handsome  net 
profit  every  year.  Presumably  that  could  be  applied  to  help  satisfy 
the  financial  requirements  of  the  Organization.  I cannot  think  of  a 
more  worthy  purpose  for  using  these  funds,  although  I am  sure  the 
officials  of  the  Bank  might  take  a somewhat  different  view  of  this 
matter. 

Mr!  Seely-Brown.  Do  you  know  of  any  operations  which  are  pres- 
ently being  undertaken  by  the  United  Nations  which  cost  the  United 
Nations  money  which  might  bet  ter  be  done  by  some  other  international 
agency! 
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Mr.  Wilcox.  No,  sir;  I do  not.  The  United  Nations  has  been  really 
quite  conservative  in  the  way  it  has  approached  new  problems.  The 
aid  program  is  really  quite  modest  in  scope.  The  work  of  the  special- 
ized agencies,  of  course,  has  increased  somewhat,  but  when  you  realize 
there  are  now  104  members  of  the  United  Nations,  one  can  appreciate 
why  the  expenses  have  gone  up  somewhat.  But  the  total  expenses  of 
the  United  Nations  for  a year,  1 think — I do  not  have  the  figures  with 
me — are  somewhat  over  $400  million,  which  is  relatively  small  when 
you  think  of  the  tremendous  responsibilities  which  have  been  given 
the  Organization. 

Mr.  Seely-Brown.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Zablocki. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr.  Wilcox,  I am  glad  to  see  you  again. 

Some  of  the  fears  expressed  in  Congress  and  by  the  general  public 
are  that  this  U.N.  bond  purchase  legislation  will  serve  as  a precedent 
which  will  be  retied  upon  in  the  future.  The  fact  that  the  financial 
problems  of  the  United  Nations  have  existed  for  years,  and  that  no 
steps  to  correct  them  have  been  taken  thus  far,  either  in  Congress  or 
by  the  other  governmental  bodies  of  the  world,  would  seem  to  give 
further  credence  to  the  assumption  that  this  approach  will  establish 
a precedent  and  will  be  relied  upon  to  meet  other  U.N.  crises. 

By  your  own  admission,  this  legislation  provides  only  a temporary 
solution  to  meet  an  emergency.  It  is  also  agreed  that  future  U.N. 
emergencies  will  undoubtedly  be  forthcoming.  If  we  have  not  as  yet 
devised  a permanent  formula  to  meet  these  crises,  is  it  not  true  tnat 
the  fears  I mentioned  are  well  grounded  ? 

Mr.  Wilcox.  This  might  be,  Mr.  Zablocki,  and  certainly  if,  after 
the  passage  of  2 years,  emergencies  arise  which  require  action  on  the 
part  of  the  United  Nations  for  the  maintenance  of  world  peace — and 
for  which  funds  are  lacking — I,  for  one,  would  be  very  much  in  favor 
of  launching  another  bond  issue.  I would  not  be  too  concerned  about 
that  if  the  purpose  of  the  bond  issue  is  justifiable,  but  I do  not  think 
this  need  create  a precedent.  I would  hope  the  time  we  have  between 
the  present  and  July  1,  1963,  would  be  utilized  by  the  administration, 
by  the  United  Nations  Secretariat,  by  the  Members  of  Congress,  and 
by  other  interested  people  in  this  country  who  follow  the  work  of 
the  United  Nations  to  find  ways  and  means  of  meeting  more  satis- 
factorily this  financial  problem  on  a long-range  basis. 

This  crisis  has  brought  it  to  a head  and,  as  you  know,  very  often 
in  this  country  we  do  not  make  progress  on  a problem  until  we  are 
really  confronted  with  it.  Although  we  see  it  on  the  horizon  or  see 
it  in  the  distance,  until  it  is  right  before  us,  wt  have  many  other  things 
to  worry  about  so  we  do  not  tend  to  resolve  it. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  Doctor,  if  we  ajriee  that  the  United  Nations  ought 
to  continue  and  that  it  should  ir.  fact  expand  its  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions, then  shouldn’t  we  meet  this  issue  head  on  and  tell  each  country 
to  increase  its  regular  contribution  rather  than  rely  on  voluntary 
contributions?  Inasmuch  as  43  countries  have  already  agreed  to 
purchase  U.N.  bonds  and  45  others  have  expressed  a desire  to  do  so, 
adding  up  to  88  countries,  and  since  we  will  probably  have  a favorable 
decision  by  the  World  Court,  I do  not  think  we  have  to  resort  to  this 
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proposed  U.N.  bond  purchase,  but  could  simply  increase  the  regular 
contributions  to  resolve  the  U.N.’s  financial  problem. 

Mr.  Wilcox.  You  have  a considerable  indebtedness  right  now  which 
is  hanging  over  the  United  Nations  which  needs  to  be  met.  You  have 
two  things:  You  have  this  indebtedness,  and  then  you  have  the  costs, 
which  will  run  to  about  $140  million,  I think,  for  the  two  operations 
this  next  year.  You  have  these  two  costs  which  are  involved,  and 
even  though  the  World  Court  decision  is  favorable,  I do  not  think  the 
position  of  the  United  Nations  would  be  solvent  merely  as  a result 
of  collecting  the  arrears.  I think  we  really  need  to  do  both.  If  we 
can  collect  the  arrears,  if  the  World  Court  decision  is  favorable,  then 
I think  the  United  Nations  position  will  be  reasonably  good  and  we 
could  look  forward  to  the  future,  in  meeting  some  of  these  crises  which 
may  arise,  with  some  degree  of  confidence. 

I do  not  think  we  would  have  to  resort  to  bond  issues  in  the  event 
the  World  Court  advisory  opinion  is  favorable. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  I am  very  happy  that,  a while  earlier,  you  brought 
up  the  subject  of  the  Congo.  Although  that  particular  issue  is  not 
up  for  discussion  at  this  meeting,  the  difficulty  in  the  Congo  is  the 
reason  we  find  the  United  Nations  in  financial  straits. 

Dr.  Wilcox,  not  only  as  a student  of  the  Congo  but  as  an  expert 
on  the  Congo,  can  you  possibly  foresee  a unified  Congo  without  a 
greater  role  for  Tshombe,  who  is  apparently  highly  esteemed,  even 
venerated,  in  Katanga?  We  have  heard  repeated  reports  that  the 
United  Nations  position  on  the  Congo  lacks  broad  support.  We  see 
in  the  press  reports  of  people  violently  opposing  the  U.N.  forces  there. 
If  Tshombe  will  not  be  given  greater  voice  in  the  Government  of  the 
Congo,  how  can  you  possibly  expect  peace  and  tranquillity  in  that 
country? 

Mr.  Wilcox.  I am  not  in  a position  to  suggest  precisely  what  role 
he  should  play.  That  is  the  subject  of  the  conversations  which  are 
supposed  to  be  going  on  between  Tshombe  and  Adoula  now.  I agree 
with  you  that  he  certainly  should  have  some  position  of  influence. 

My  understanding  is  that  it  is  Prime  Minister  Adoula’s  intention 
to  give  him  that.  I do  not  think  he  should  be  the  Prime  Minister, 
but  his  position  as  the  leader  of  Katanga  would  certinly  justify 
a considerable  amount  of  influence  on  his  part.  I would  hope  this 
could  be  worked  out.  I think  there  is  plenty  of  flexibility  there  to 
work  out  something  to  permit  a good  deal  oi  local  autonomy  on  the 
part  of  the  Katanga. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  In  your  opinion,  has  sufficient  effort  been  made 
toward  this  end? 

Mr.  Wilcox.  I have  not  been  close  enough  within  the  last  few 
months  to  know  precisely  what  the  United  Nations  has  been  doing  in 
connection  with  these  talks.  I read  the  press  reports,  but  I do  not 
have  any  information  which  would  enable  me  to  answer  that  question 
with  any  degree  of  authority.  From  what  I understand,  the  United 
Nations  is  trying  its  best  to  bring  about  the  kind  of  reconciliation 
that  \vould  make  a viable  relationship  between  Tshombe  and  Adoula 
possible.  These  personalities  are  not  always  easy  to  accommodate^ 

Mr.  Zablocki.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Air.  Frelinghuysen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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I should  like  to  begin  by  apologizing  to  Mr.  Wilcox  for  being  some- 
what late  in  getting  to  the  committee  this  morning.  I have  been 
reading  your  statement,  and  I am  inclined  to  agree  with  you,  Mr. 
Wilcox,  that  there  seems  to  be  no  workable  alternative  to  the  proposed 
bond  issue.  I certainly  agree  that  we  need  to  provide  adequate 
financial  support  to  the  United  Nations. 

On  the  other  hand,  I would  like  to  follow  up  Mr.  Zablocki’s  point 
about  whether  we  are  meeting  the  problem  head  on  by  this  particular 
proposal.  You  used  fairly  strong  language  with  respect  to  this 
bond  issue,  that  it  will  rescue  the  United  Nations  from  its  present 
financial  crisis.  You  also  said  that  as  long  as  9 years  ago  you  pointed 
out  that  money  was  going  to  be  a severe  problem  for  the  United 
Nations. 

I am  concerned  how  much  of  a rescue  operation  this  is.  Is  this 
only  a stopgap  which  in  no  sense  will  solve  the  United  Nations 
financial  problem?  You  point  out  that  a bond  issue  need  not  estab- 
lish a precedent,  but  unless  we  get  more  adequate  supplies  of  moneys 
we  shall  have  new  indebtedness,  such  as  we  presently  nave,  which  will 
create  a crisis  at  a future  data  It  seems  to  me,  if  we  are  facing  up 
to  the  problem  of  trying  to  get  all  the  member  nations  to  pay  their 
fair  share  of  the  load,  however  great  that  load,  we  need  to  do  more 
than  just  consider  this  particular  problem  of  how  to  meet  the  present 
indebtedness. 

I wonder  whether  you  agree  with  me  on  these  points. 

Mr.  Wiloox.  Yes,  sir,  I do,  very  much.  This  is  a kind  of  stopgap 
proposal,  as  I understand  it.  It  is  not  designed  to  settle,  and  I do  not 
think  anyone  claims  it  will  settle  or  resolve  the  United  Nations 
financial  problems.  It  will  give  us  all  a breathing  spell  of  a year  and 
a half  during  which  time  very  strenuous  efforts  ought  to  be  made  to 
find  longer  range  solutions  to  this  problem.  As  I point  out  in  my 
statement,  I think  it  is  really  a sign  of  inexcusable  weakness  on  the 
part  of  an  organization — you  cannot  blame  the  United  Nations,  you 
must  blame  tne  members — when  the  Secretary  General  must  make 
special  pleas  every  other  day  to  try  to  scrape  up  enough  money  to 
discharge  his  responsibilities  in  connection  with  the  world  crisis  that 
its  members  have  placed  upon  him.  It  is  not  a very  satisfactory 
situation  for  the  Organization  to  be  in. 

I have  encouraged  my  staff  many  times  in  the  State  Department  to 
give  further  study  to  this  problem  and,  having  studied  it  m consider- 
able degree  myself,  I realize  its  complexities.  It  is  much  easier 
to  say  this  than  it  is  to  do  it.  I sympathize  with  those  who  are 
now  m positions  of  responsibility  trying  to  work  out  a solution  that 
meets  the  financial  limitations  of  many  states,  that  meets  the  needs 
of  the  United  Nations^  that  fits  within  the  concept  of  sovereignty  on 
which  the  United  Nations  is  based,  and  which  takes  into  account  all 
the  other  factors  which  you  must  take  into  account  in  meeting  a 
problem  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Freunghuysen.  Have  you  any  suggestions  as  to  how  that 
long-range  problem  could  be  met?  Can  you  think  of  any  major 
alternative  to  a bond  issue? 

Mr.  Wilcox.  Sir,  I commented  just  a few  moments  before  you  came 
in  the  committee  room,  in  response  to  another  question,  at  some  length 
on  this. 
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Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  I apologize.  I do  not  want  to  cover  ground 
you  have  already  considered. 

I am  concerned,  quite  frankly,  about  the  future  problems,  the  future 
emergencies  and  the  use  to  which  the  General  Assembly  might  put  its 
power.  For  example,  suppose  the  World  Court  decision  is  favorable ; 
would  this  not  mean  that  the  General  Assembly  by  a two-thirds  vote 
could  undertake  future  activities  that  might  not  necessarily  be  desired 
by  this  country  ? Would  we  not  have  to  make  a contribution  and  have 
no  choice  as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  a desirable  one?  This  would 
create  an  obligation  binding  on  all  members. 

Mr.  Wilcox.  I do  not  think  this  would  create  any  new  legal  obli- 
gation, Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  The  fact  is  that  when  the  charter  was 
drafted  almost  everybody  seemed  to  agree  that  if  states  were  free  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  they  could  contribute  to  the  Organiza- 
tion, then  it  would  not  have  a sufficiently  sound  fiscal  basis  to  operate 
satisfactorily.  So  the  charter  makes  it  quite  clear  that  all  members 
are  bound — this  is  one  place  where  the  Assembly  can  make  a deci- 
sion— all  members  are  bound  by  the  decision  of  the  Assembly  with 
respect  to  the  budget  and  the  amount  of  money  that  is  to  be  assessed. 
I will  not  use  the  word  “appropriated,”  but  that  is  the  meaning  of  it. 
So,  actually  from  a legal  point  of  view,  the  Assembly  could  authorize 
a budget  which  we  would  vote  against  and  which  would  call  for  the 
expenditure  of,  let  us  say,  $20  billion  with  us  paying  50  percent  of  that 
amount,  and  we  would  be  legally  bound  to  do  tnat. 

In  practice,  there  has  not  been  the  slightest  indication  that  this  sort 
of  thing  would  happen.  States  are  not  going  to  be  inclined  to  kill  the 
goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg,  and  they  know  that  most  of  the  financial 
support  for  United  Nations  activities  has  come  from  the  United 
States.  They  are  not  going  to  do,  in  my  judgment,  anything  irrespon- 
sible of  that  kind. 


The  point  is,  the  solution  of  this  problem  will  not  add  to  the  capacity 
of  the  General  Assembly  to  take  action  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  I grant  that  your  hypothesis  of  a $20  billion 
budget  will  not  be  proposed  or  approved.  I do  not  think  that  is  the 
problem  we  face.  The  question,  it  seems  to  me,  is  in  what  way  can 
we  make  obligatory  an  obligation  on  nations  which  do  not  want  to 
make  a contribution.  In  this  case  there  are  nations  which  do  not  want 
to  support  operations  in  the  Congo  or  the  Middle  East.  It  might  be 
in  the  future  that  the  United  States  would  not  want  to  help  finance  an 
operation. 

Mr.  Wilcox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Is  not  the  whole  point  of  the  present  search 
for  more  adequate  financing  to  find  a method  of  making  obligatory  on 
all  member  nations  a greater  degree  of  financial  obligation  than  they 
presently  feel  they  must  meet? 

Mr.  Wilcox.  Yes ; that  is  quite  right.  I think  that  in  any  situation 
of  the  kind  which  you  have  m mind  the  United  States  would  find  it 
possible  to  muster  one-third  plus  one  of  the  votes  in  order  to  be  in  con- 
trol of  the  situation,  particularly  since  our  financial  contribution  is 
always  by  far  the  largest,  and  since  we  are  the  most  influential  mem- 
ber of  the  Organization. 

I quite  agree  with  you  that  we  should  strive  to  increase  the  obliga- 
tory nature  of  the  financial  responsibility  of  the  members  of  the 
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Organization.  I think  this  will  happen  in  two  ways— -if  the  bond 
issue  is  approved  this  will  tend  to  underline  the  collective  responsi- 
bility of  all  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  for  peacekeeping 
operations  like  the  Congo  and  the  Middle  East. 

Also,  if  the  World  Court’s  advisory  opinion  is  favorable,  as  I hope 
it  will  be,  then  it  will  be  on  record  in  favor  of  the  proposition  that 
operations  like  the  Congo  do  create  a constitutional,  a legal  obligation, 
for  the  members. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  If  I might  make  a comment — perhaps  I should 

Eh  rase  it  as  a question — part  of  the  current  criticism  of  the  proposed 
ond  issue  is  based  on  a fear  that  an  instrument  which  up  to  now 
has  been  favorable  to  our  own  national  interests  might  be  used  against 
what  we  consider  our  national  interests.  The  argument  is  that  we 
should  be  wary  about  proposing  devices  which  will  bind  us  when  we 
will  feel  the  need  of  freedom  ourselves.  It  is  not  simply  a auestion 
of  paying  the  past  debts,  but  of  establishing  perhaps  some  kind  of 
precedent  which  will  perhaps  necessitate  our  pulling  out  of  the  United 
Nations  as  a method,  the  only  available  method,  of  protest  against 
what  we  consider  ill-advised  action  in  some  other  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Wilcox.  I cannot  conceive  of  that  happening  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  our  own  national  objectives  virtually  coincide  with  the  great 
objectives  of  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

We  believe  in  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes.  We  believe  in  the 
renunciation  of  the  use  of  force  in  bringing  about  and  settling  differ- 
ences among  nations.  We  believe  in  cooperation  to  help  raise  the 
standard  of  living  of  peoples.  We  believe  m these  great  things  which 
the  charter  outlines. 

I think  that  as  long  as  we  continue  to  support  the  United  Nations, 
then  the  smaller  countries  who  are  inclined  to  lean  on  it  for  protection 
and  help  will  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that  we  are  the  ones  who 
support  it,  whereas  the  Soviet  Union  does  not. 

In  these  circumstances  we  should  not  have  too  much  difficulty 
securing  the  voting  support  we  need  on  important  issues  before  the 
Assembly. 

We  wul  have  to  work  at  it,  of  course,  because  there  are  104  countries 
in  the  U.N.  But  the  fear  that  many  people  have  about  the  countries 
of  Asia  and  Africa  ganging  up  on  us  is  not  a very  justifiable  one 
because,  as  I point  out  in  the  statement  I submitted  to  the  committee, 
there  are  many  divisive  forces  among  these  states  that  are  far  more 
potent  than  the  forces  which  tend  to  pull  them  together. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  difference  between  Burma  and  Nigeria. 
There  is  a tremendous  amount  of  difference  between  Indonesia  and 
Somaliland— language,  culture,  tradition,  history,  economics,  politics. 
Up  to  this  point  practice  would  suggest  that  there  are  very  few  things 
on  which  all  these  countries  can  come  to  agreement.  They  may  agree 
on  certain  fundamental,  general  principles  such  as  “We  are  against 
colonialism.  We  are  opposed  to  racism.  We  are  in  favor  of  eco- 
nomic development.”  But  they  will  not  find  it  possible  to  agree 
upon  any  really  concrete  program  of  action  which  would  help  them 
achieve  their  goals  in  the  international  community. 

I do  not  think  that  these  countries  are  in  fact  going  to  be  unit^  to 
the  point  where  they  will  constitute  a serious  threat  to  our  position 
in  the  Assembly,  except  on  perhaps  a question  such  as  colonialism. 
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Also  I do  not  think  we  can  assume,  or  should  assume,  that  they 
will  consistently  vote  against  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
the  free  world.  In  the  long  run  their  interests  and  ours  will  coincide 
somewhat  more  than  will  the  interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
underdeveloped  countries. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  I wish  I could  be  equally  optimistic. 

I would  like  to  make  one  further  observation.  Obviously  many  in- 
dividuals, and  Members  of  Congress,  too,  feel  that  perhaps  the  United 
Nations  has  bitten  off  more  than  it  can  chew  in  tne  Congo  and  that 
the  intervention  has  undesirable  aspects,  even  though  it  may  not  be 
an  altogether  undesirable  operation. 

Looking  at  a future  problem,  say  in  Algeria,  or  Angola,  is  it  not 
conceivable  that  the  United  Nations  might  decide  to  intervene  in  a 
situation  which  might  embroil  that  Organization  in  a very  consider- 
able effort  from  a financial,  perhaps  from  a military,  point  of  view? 
Might,  also,  such  an  intervention  not  be  advantageous  from  our  point 
of  view  although  we  would  be  obligated  to  make  firm,  and  very  sub- 
stantial, support  regardless  of  our  views  on  the  situation? 

Your  suggestion  js  that  the  small  nations  would  not  be  motivated  in 
such  action  unless  there  was  pressure  from  big  ones.  Presumably, 
for  example,  pressure  from  the  United  States  encouraged  the  United 
Nations  to  intervene  in  the  Congo. 

I am  wondering  whether  such  a situation  might  not  be  one  which 
would  be  inadvisable  from  our  point  of  view.  Is  this  not  a possibility 
that  we  should  be  worrying  about  right  now,  as  we  face  up  to  this 
particular  problem  of  how  to  handle  the  immediate  debts  of  these 
present  peacekeeping  operations? 

Mr.  Wincox.  It  is  true  we  have  always  been  confronted  with  the 
possibility  in  the  United  Nations  that  the  Assembly  might  take  action 
which  we  did  not  agree  with. 

In  the  last  few  years  there  have  been  some  resolutions  of  which  we 
have  not  approved.  I think  by  and  large  the  great  preponderance  of 
the  resolutions  passed  by  the  United  Nations  have  been  in  accordance 
with  our  own  national  interests  and  we  have  been  quite  able  to  agree 
with  them  and  work  for  them. 

If  the  kind  of  situation  which  you  suggest  arises,  it  seems  to  me  what 
we  should  do  is  to  oppose  it.  We  should  do  in  the  United  Nations 
what  is  in  our  national  interest  to  do. 

I should  think  if  we  have  a good  case  we  could  muster  a one-third 
plus  one  vote  in  the  Assembly,  which  is  enough  to  block  any  important 
action  of  that  kind. 

I doubt  if  two- thirds  of  the  Assembly  would  take  a very  important 
step  of  the  kind  you  suggest  which  would  bind  us  to  the  expenditure 
of  large  sums  of  money  unless  the  United  States  were  willing  to  go 
along  with  it. 

Mr.  Freunghuysen.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  O’Hara? 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Wilcox.  I think  you  epitomize  everything  in  your  statement 
at  the  top  of  page  8 — 

It  seems  we  have  no  workable  alternative  but  to  help  the  United  Nations  meet 
its  financial  crisis  and  be  on  more  solid  gronnd. 
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You  know  of  no  better  method  than  this  proposed  bond  issue? 

Mr.  Wilcox.  I do  not  know  of  any  other  solution  which  would 
carry  with  it  the  same  advantages  that  the  bond  issue  carries  with  it. 

Also  I think  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  Assembly  has  gone  on 
record  in  favor  of  this  position.  Many  states  already  have  taken 
action  in  connection  with  it. 

It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  not  only  prudent  but  highly  desirable 
that  we  accept  this  particular  method  of  handling  the  situation. 

We  could,  of  course,  finance  the  whole  thing  if  we  chose  to  do  so. 
I think  this  would  be  most  unfortunate  because  I have  always  been 
in  favor  of  spreading  the  financial  responsibility  of  the  Organization 
among  the  states  as  widely  as  possible.  This  gives  it  a democratic 
basis  which  we  have  always  favored,  certainly  here  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  I was  much  interested  in  your  suggestions  of  possible 
ways  to  finance  the  United  Nations  in  the  future,  but  that  is  a problem 
for  the  future.  At  the  present  time  if  this  bill  were  defeated  in  the 
Congress  would  it  mean  practically  the  end  of  the  United  Nations? 

Mr.  Wmcox.  I am  not  sure  that  I should  attempt  to  answer  this 
question  because  I am  not  in  a responsible  position  where  I would 
have  to  help  decide  what  our  next  steps  would  be. 

Certainty  I can  see  all  kinds  of  complications  if  we  had  to  try  to 
call  a special  session  of  the  General  Assembly  into  being  in  order 
to  present  them  again  with  this  very  complex  and  thorny  issue.  It 
would  present  almost  insurmountable  obstacles. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  What  is  the  membership  of  the  Methodist  Church  in 
the  United  States  approximately? 

Mr.  Wilcox.  You  nave  asked  me  an  embarrassing  question,  sir.  I 
think  it  is  about  10  million. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Ten  million  people  is  a lot  of  people. 

Mr.  Wmcox.  It  is  quite  a few. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  In  any  church  or  any  organization  there  are  dissenters, 
of  course,  but  would  you  say  that  90  percent  of  the  10  million  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  Church  in  general  approve  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  General  Conference  of  I960? 

Mr.  Wilcox.  Mr.  O’Hara,  I have  no  way  of  measuring  that.  My 
impression  from  the  polls  I have  seen  is  that  between  80  and  90  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  favor  the  work  of  the  United  Nations 
and  our  support  for  it.  I wouldn’t  say  the  Methodists  are  any  better 
than  the  Baptists,  Lutherans,  or  Catholics  of  this  country,  but  I 
would  think  from  what  I know  that  a very  large  portion  of  our  church- 
going  people  in  this  country  do  favor  the  work  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Broomfield.  I would  like  to  ask  this:  You  sav  favor  the  work 
of  the  United  Nations.  I think  that  is  a true  statement. 

Tli®  question  is,  though,  do  80  or  90  percent  of  the  people  favor 
this  proposal? 

Mr.  Wilcox.  As  I pointed  out,  this  is  something  that  is  impossible 
to  measure  because  they  have  not  been  confronted  with  this  specific 
proposal. 

Mv  impression  is  that  if  they  were  presented  with  it  and  were  aware 
or  all  the  complexities  and  implications,  because  of  the  general  prin- 
ciple  that  they  have  agreed  to-— that  is,  strong  support  for  the  United 
Nations  and  adequate  financial  support  so  the  Organization  go 
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on  with  its  important  work — my  guess  would  be  the  great  majority 
would  approve. 

I am  not  in  a position  to  say  that  with  any  degree  of  finality 
before  the  committee. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  I have  followed  the  position  taken  by  the  Methodist 
Church  in  this  matter  and  in  other  matters  connected  with  our  foreign 
policy,  mid  I have  thought  it  conformed  pretty  much  with  the  thinking 
of  most  informed  Americans. 

You  state  on  page  4,  and  you  discussed  this  with  my  friend  from 
New  Jersey,  that  there  is  a fear  that  in  some  quarters — 

it  will  fall  under  the  control  of  the  Afro- Asian  countries  and  we  will  lo6e  our 
position  of  influence  in  the  Organization. 

I think  I know  Africa  fairly  well.  I am  chairman  of  the  African 
Subcommittee.  It  is  my  speciul  interest.  I know  many  of  the  African 
leaders. 

I find  that  as  members  of  the  General  Assembly  they  wish  to  be 
independent  to  use  their  judgment,  that  from  their  consciences  they 
can  maV.  their  contribution.  They  do  not  wish  to  be  pawns. 

Do  you  quarrel  \Vith  that  attitude  f 

Mr.  Wilcox.  Not  at  all,  and  I would  indeed  encourage  it.  I like 
to  feel  that  member  states  will  vote  according  to  their  national  interests 
on  issues  before  the  United  Nations,  and  I was  very  much  interested 
in  the  result  of  the  votes  on  the  Red  China  problem  in  the  Assembly 
last  fall 

The  Soviet  Union,  as  you  know,  put  in  n resolution  which  called  for 
the  expulsion  of  Nationalist  China  and  the  seating  of  Red  China. 

On  tliat  resolution,  as  I recall  the  figures,  the  African  countries 
voted  9 for,  9 against,  with  11  abstentions. 

You  could  not  have  had  a more  fragmented  vote  on  an  important 
issue  than  that.  They  were  not  all  against  us,  and  they  certainly  were 
not  all  for  us. 

It  illustrates  the  point  you  made,  that  on  important  issues  we  can 
expect  a considerable  amount  of  support  but  we  can  also  expect  some 
abstentions  and  perhaps  votes  the  other  way. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  And  there  may  be  times  when  our  thinking  is  a bit 
confused  and  we  would  welcome  the  clarifying  reasoning  of  tne  people 
from  the  smaller  countries.  That  is  possible,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Wilcox.  Yes,  sir;  and  my  impression  is  that  the  creation  of  the 
new  disarmament  group  to  which  eight  smaller  countries  have  recently 
been  added  has  been  a helpful  experiment.  It  is  a helpful  thing  to 
have  these  new  members.  They  have  injected  new  ideas,  and  a certain 
amount  of  urgency  into  the  deliberations  and  it  has  been  & very 
important  educational  process  for  them  to  find  out  what  our  policy 
in  detail  really  is.  In  other  words,  from  our  point  of  view,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  West,  it  has  been  a useful  thing  to  have  these 
people  added. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  The  only  forum  we  have  to  get  these  nations  together 
and  Swap  ideas  is  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  Is 
that  not  true! 

Mr.  Wilcox.  Yes,  sir. 

I want  to  say  I share  Mr.  Frelinghuysen’s  concern  here  that  the 
entry  of  all  these  new  countries  does  create  certain  problems.  It  makes 
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the  Assembly  more  unwieldy.  It  is  a much  larger  body  than  it  for- 
merly was.  It  is  not  as  easy  to  win  full  support  for  our  policies  as  it 
used  to  be. 

I look  upon  that  as  an  opportunity  and  a challenge,  as  well  as  a 
threat  or  a danger. 

I think  there  are  certain  things  we  must  do  to  improve  our  position 
in  the  United  Nations  but  that  may  be  all  to  the  good. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Doctor,  you  have  been  a splendid  witness.  I want 
to  compliment  you. 

Mr.  Wilcox.  Thank  you  very  much.  sir.  I appreciate  it. 

Chairman  Moroan.  Mr.  Broomfield? 

Mr.  Broomfield.  I also  would  like  to  thank  Dr.  Wilcox  and  apolo- 
gize for  not  being  here  earlier. 

Did  I understand  j’ou  correctly  in  your  colloquy  with  Mr.  Freling- 
huysen  that  you  thought  it  was  a healthy  situation  that  the  United 
States  was  contributing  to  the  extent  we  are  in  support  of  the  United 
Nations  ? 

Mr.  Wiloox.  Yes,  sir.  I think  in  view  of  our  productivity  and  our 
national  income,  our  capacity  to  pay,  we  should  be  contributing  about 
what  we  are  contributing  to  the  regular  budget  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  also  to  the  special  operating  programs  to  which  we  have  tradi- 
tionally contributed  somewhat  more.  Actually  we  have  gained  a 
great  de&l  of  good  will  and  influence  in  the  world  because  people  do 
realize  that  we  are  contributing  more,  perhaps,  than  we  might  other- 
wise be  called  upon  to  contribute  because  or  our  population  or  even 
because  of  our  national  income. 

We  have  volurtarily  contributed  a considerable  amount  of  money 
to  the  Organization,  and  I do  not  think  that  lias  hurt  us  one  iota  in 
terms  of  good  will  and  world  public  opinion. 

Mr.  Broomfield.  Do  you  think  it  has  been  advisable  that  we  have 
agreed  to  take  in  these  new  countries  as  quickly  as  they  have  won  their 
independence  without  some  kind  of  a period  of  trusteeship  before 
they  are  admitted  to  the  United  Nations? 

Mr.  Wilcox.  Well,  sir,  this  is  a very  difficult  problem.  As  a Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  I think  you  would  subscribe  to  the  proposition  that 

rditics  is  the  art  of  the  possible.  This  is  true  in  international  affairs. 

think  it  would  have  been  better  if  an  agreed  time  limit  might  have 
been  set  during  which  time  the  underdeveloped,  or  the  non-self-gov- 
eming  territories,  could  have  worked  toward  a time  when  they  might 
stand  on  their  own  feet  more  satisfactorily.  But  as  Mr.  Zablocki 
knows  from  his  experience  in  the  United  Nations,  there  was  a tremen- 
dous amount  of  emotion  in  the  Organisation  about  this  problem,  just 
as  you  find  a tremendous  amount  of  emotion  throughout  Africa  and 
throughout  Asia  today.  These  countries  wanted  their  independence. 
They  did  not  want  it  10  years  from  now,  but  tomorrow;  and  they 
wanted  the  right  to  make  their  own  mistakes. 

This  has  been  a political  problem  of  great  importance  for  the 
United  States. 

We  have  tried  to  go  down  the  middle  of  the  path,  encouraging 
our  allies  among  the  NATO  powers  to  move  as  rapidly  as  they  could 
toward  the  liberation  of  their  non-self-governing  territories,  and  at 
the  same  time  encouraging  the  anticolonialist  forces  in  the  world  to  be 
moderate  in  their  demands  so  we  would  not  have  too  many  nonviable 
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States  ushered  into  the  international  community  too  soon.  So  this 
has  been  & terribly  difficult  problem  for  the  United  States  to  face. 

I do  not  think  the  United  Nations  is  responsible  for  this.  It  would 
have  happened,  anyway.  The  United  Nations  may  have  offered  ap 
opportunity  for  a fuller  discussion  of  the  issues  ana  perhaps  created 
favorable  opinion  for  the  non-self-governing  territories. 

It  has  been  one  of  our  very  difficult  problems,  as  you  know. 

Mr.  Broomfield.  One  further  question,  and  I wish  we  had  much 
more  time.  I enjoy  your  honesty  and  candor  in  responding  to  these 
questions. 

Is  it  the  position  of  the  Methodist  Church  that  the  United  Nations 
continue  the  peacekeeping  operations  as  a permanent  operation  of  the 
United  Nations? 

Mr.  Wilcox.  I don’t  know  that  this  question  ever  has  been  specifi- 
cally put  to  the  leaders  of  the  Methodist  Church  or  to  the  general 
conference,  but  certainly  the  resolutions  which  have  been  adopted  in 
the  past,  and  the  support  which  the  church  gave  to  the  United  Nations 
at  the  time  of  its  creation,  would  suggest  they  are  very  much  in 
favor  of  strengthening  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  both  in  the 
social  and  humanitarian  field  and  in  its  efforts  to  help  keep  world 
peace. 

Mr.  Brooxfeeid.  It  is  one  thing  to  have  a forum  and  to  participate 
in  many  of  these  special  programs  and  it  is  another  thing  when  you 
get  involved  as  we  nave  in  the  Congo. 

I can  visualize  there  could  be  areas,  as  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  pointed 
out,  which  could  be  quite  embarrassing  to  the  United  Nations,  espe- 
cially if  we  were  called  upon  to  financially  support  some  of  these 
possible  developments. 

Has  your  organization  given  any  consideration  to  possible  further 
bond  issues?  Do  you  believe  this  would  establish  a precedent,  and 
do  you  believe  we  should  use  this  method  of  financing  the  United 
Nations? 

Mr.  Wilcox.  I don’t  subscribe  to  this  as  a method  which  ought 
to  apply  in  the  future.  I don’t  think  this  should  create  a precedent 
necessarily. 

I would  want  to  look  at  any  situation  which  might  arise  in  the 
future.  It  would  depend  upon  how  serious  the  crisis  was  and  how 
badly  in  need  the  United  Nations  might  be  of  financial  assistance. 

On  that  I think  one  would  have  to  formulate  an  opinion  at  the 
time. 

I believe  this  is  an  extraordinary  step  to  meet  an  extraordinary 
situation.  It  would  give  us  time  to  help  evolve  a longer  range  solu-i 
tion  to  the  financial  problem  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Broomfield.  I agree  with  you  on  that  position,  but  I was  try- 
ing to  develop  your  thoughts  on  possible  further  legislation  which 
might  be  considered. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Broomfield.  I would  be  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Earlier  in  the  hearings  Dr.  Wilcox  set  forth  possible 
methods  of  financing  in  the  future,  more  exhaustively  and  more  in- 
telligently than  I have  ever  heard  them  set  forth. 

'I  think  the  gentleman  might  be  interested  in  reading  that  portion 
of  his  testimony. 
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Mr.  Broomfield.  I certainly  will  and  that  is  why  I came  here  as 
soon  as  I answered  the  rollcall.  I understood  we  had  an  excellent 
witness. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Monagan! 

Mr.  Monacan.  Dr.  Wilcox,  I want  to  congratulate  you,  too,  on  this- 
fine  statement,  and  I will  preface  my  remarks  by  saying  that  I propose 
to  support  any  reasonable  proposal  for  the  U.N.  biona  issue. 

Mr.  Wilcox.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Monagan.  However,  I think  we  do  make  a mistake  if  we  do  not 
recognize  that  there  is^  as  Mr.  McCloy  said  when  he  testified  before 
us  the  other  day,  a feeling  of  disillusionment  in  the  country  about  the* 
way  the  Unitea  Nations  has  worked  out,  and  if  we  do  not  recognise^ 
that  the  problem  we  face  here  is  not  entirely  or  exclusively  a financial 
or  procedural  one,  but  one  which  has  to  do  with  public  support  in  the 
country.  Don’t  you  agree  with  thatf 

Mr.  Wilcox.  Yes,  I do.  There  has  been  a concern  about  the  future* 
of  the  U.N.  I think  Mr.  Frelinghuyaen  expressed  that  a moment  ago^ 
There  has  been  a growing  concern  partly  because  of  the  crisis  in  the 
Congo,  partly  because  of  the  bitter  Soviet  attacks  upon  the  Secretary 
General,  the  pressure  about  the  seating  of  Red  China,  and  now  more 
recently  the  financial  crisis.  Also  a very  important  motor  is  the  ad- 
mission of  the  many  new  states  from  Asia  ana  Africa. 

These  situations  have  created  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this- 
country  a growing  concern  about  the  future  of  the  Organization.  I 
think  it  is  a healthy  thing  that  we  should  stop  and  consider  the  prob- 
lems which  are  involved  here. 

In  my  judgment  the  presence  of  difficult  problems  is  no  reason  for 
us  to  lose  confidence.  Rather  it  should  underline  the  need  for  us  to- 
continue  to  give  strong  support  to  this  Organisation  which  stands  for 
the  same  things  we  stand  for  in  the  world  and  which  can  help,  and 
which  has  helped,  achieve  our  national  objectives  on  many  important 
occasions. 

Mr.  Monaoan.  I agree  with  you  that  the  Organization  in  its  state- 
ment of  principles  stands  for  the  same  things  for  which  we  stand. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Will  you  yield  to  me,  Mr.  Monagan  ? 

Mr.  Monagan.  Yes. 

Chairman  Morgan.  I have  just  received  word  that  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  has  reached  a decision.  The  vote  was  9 to  5,  favor- 
able to  the  UJ3.  position. 

Mr.  Wiloox.  This  gives  us  a little  better  position  to  work  an.  Iam 
happy  to  hear  this  news. 

Mr.  Monagan.  I was  going  to  suggest,  however,  that  perhaps  the 
problem  is  in  the  fact  that  in  some  of  these  instances  these  countries 
are  not  so  much  actuated  by  principle  as  you  have  stated,  Dr.  Wilcox, 
as  by  concern  about  what  one  of  the  greater  powers  is  going  to  feel 
about  the  positions  that  they  take. 

There  is  one  example  which  concerns  me.  and  I think  it  concerns 
many  of  us.  There  is  a great  sensitivity  in  the  U.N.  to  the  problem  of 
colonialism,  in  Africa,  for  example.  At  the  same  time  we  liove  an- 
other type  of  colonialism  which  is  practiced  in  what  we  know  as  the 
Captive  nations.  To  be  tremendously  concerned  about  Northern 
Rnodeeia,  which  is  a fine  thing  from  the  > point  of  view  of  principle, 
but  not  to  be  concerned  about  exact]}’  the  same  problem  in  Lithuania 
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because  of  fear  of  reprisals,  seems  to  me  to  be  a repudiation  of  princi- 
ple and  failure  to  act  on  the  principles  on  which  the  United  Nations 
Organization  is  based  and  therefore  to  be  responsible  to  some  degree, 
at  least,  for  the  feeling  of  disillusionment  which  I mentioned  before. 

Mr.  Wilcox.  This  is  a hard  thing  for  most  Americans  to  under- 
stand. I think  if  we  were  in  the  shoes  of  Africans  or  Asians,  who  had 
been  under  colonial  rule  very  recently,  and  for  a long  period  of  time, 
we  might  be  somewhat  more  sympathetic  to  their  position. 

We  believe  strongly  that  Soviet  imperialism  or  colonialism  is  just 
as  bad  or  worse  than  anything  the  Western  Powers  have  imposed  on 
the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world.  However,  these  newly  emerg- 
ing nations  have  not  had  very  much  firsthand  experience  witn  Soviet 
colonialism.  They  are  far  away  from  Rumania,  Czechoslovakia, 
Bulgaria,  and  Hungary. 

They  have  had  firsthand  experience  with  the  other  kind  of  colonial- 
ism. It  is  an  evil  they  think  they  can  help  remedy,  and  therefore 
they  want  to  do  something  about  it. 

I had  a little  personal  experience  with  this  problem  2 years  ago. 
I was  reminding  the  General  Assembly  of  the  very  point  that  you  are 
making  when  I was  rudely  interrupted  on  a point  of  order  by  the 
delegate  from  Rumania  and  by  vigorous  shoe  pounding  qn  the  part 
of  Mr.  Khrushchev.  This  response  convinced  me  that  Soviet  colonial- 
ism is  the  most  sensitive  part  of  the  Soviet  anatomy.  They  obviously 
have  a feeling  of  guilt  which  they  are  reminded  of  frequently  in  vhe 
United  Nations,  about  the  territories  which  they  control;  even  though 
t hey  are  nominally  independent  and  are  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, they  are  still  really  colonies  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  the  problem  of  Western  colonialism  reaches  its  liquidation 
stage — and  the  independence  of  Algeria  moves  us  hopefully  on  toward 
the  end — I think  we  will  be  in  a much  better  position  to  get  a more 
sympathetic  response  on  this  problem  from  tlie  new  countries. 

Mr.  Monacan.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Barry.  Dr.  Wilcox,  it  is  certainly  a pleasure  to  have  you  here 
before  us.  I am  glad  to  see  you  continuing  the  work  you  did  so  well 
when  you  were  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  International  Organi- 
zation Affairs. 

Mr.  Wilcox.  Thank  you  very  much.  It  is  a great  pleasure  to  be 
here. 

Mr.  Barry.  I think  you  have  made  a most  excellent  witness  in 
solidifying  and  strengthening  some  of  the  ideas  many  of  us  have  had. 
I was  interested  in  residing  your  statement. 

There  are  one  or  two  wings  which  have  occurred  to  me  in  the  last 
few  minutes  during  this  discourse. 

The  last  idea  you  referred  to,  the  African  use  of  the  word  “oolonial” 
represents  a degree  of  definition  peculiar  to  the  African  powers. 
Their  idea  of  colonial  power  is  white  man  over  the  black. 

We  hear  among  the  captive  nations  complaints  that  the  new  inde- 
pendent nations  of  Africa  are  not  responsive  to  their  plight,  and  very 
often  they  get  thiskind  of  rejoinder  when  they  speak  to  a native  of 
the  African  countries. 

“Well,  this  is  among  your  white  brothers,  one  over  another.  There 
is  no  colonialism  there.”  They  do  not  see  it.  Their  view  is  a white 
master  over  the  Negro. 
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Would  you  car©  to  comment  on  that  at  all  t 

Mr.  Wiloox.  I think  there  is  very  much  to  what  you  say.  Also, 
there  is  the  fact  that  these  countries  are  nominally  independent — at 
least  they  are  full  members  of  the  United  Nations.  This  fact  tends 
to  discourage  attempts  on  our  part  to  do  away  with  that  kind  of 
colonialism.  It  is  colonialism  of  a very  different  type,  something 
with  which  the  new  countries  are  not  very  familiar. 

Certainly  the  point  you  make  is  absolutely  essential  to  keep  in  mind 
if  one  is  to  understand  the  feeling  and  the  emotion  these  people  have 
about  colonialism. 

Mr.  Barky.  So  we  have  a selling  job  to  do.  We  cannot  take  for 
granted,  because  they  have  recently  gotten  their  independence,  that 
they  are  sensitive  to  the  plight  oi  the  captive  nations. 

Is  it  your  feeling  that  m time  we  can  present  this  matter  in  such 
a way  that  the  African  peoples  will  be  firm  in  their  resolve  to  be  of 
some  help? 

Mr.  Wilcox.  I think  so.  Certainly  our  Government  has  not  lost 
any  opportunity  to  present  our  point  of  view  about  Soviet  colonialism 
to  the  United  Nations.  I think  they  are  going  through  an  important 
educational  process  now.  They  are  learning  a great  deal  about  the 
nature  of  Soviet  imperialism. 

Mr.  Barry.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  opportune  for  the  United 
Nations  to  put  this  on  the  agenda  at  the  next  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  ? 

Mr.  Wilcox.  I wouldn’t  want  to  say  now  whether  it  would  be. 
Tactically  many  of  these  countries  would  prefer  that  we  not  stir  up 
the  problem  of  Soviet  colonialism  now  because  they  see  that  as  a 
complicating  factor  in  their  desire  to  rid  the  world  of  Western 
colonialism. 

If  they  can  keep  the  eyes  of  the  United  Nations  on  this  objec- 
tive— getting  finished  with  Western  colonialism — for  a time,  and 
that  job  is  done,  then  I think  perhaps  the  chances  of  our  getting  more 
support  for  our  objectives  in  connection  with  Soviet  colonialism  will 
stand  a better  chance. 

Mr.  Barry.  With  the  possible  exception  of  one  or  two  or  three 
countries,  is  that  not  almost  completed  ? 

Mr.  Wilcox.  Yes;  we  are  moving  along  very  well  toward  complet- 
ing the  liquidation  of  the  Western  colonial  system. 

Mr.  Barry.  The  other  point  which  came  up:  You  mentioned  some- 
thing to  the  effect  that  you  felt  it  was  favorable  to  the  United  Nations 
foreign  policy  that  we  pay  a preponderant  amount  with  regard  to  the 
special  assessment  to  the  United  Nations. 

Did  you  refer  particularly  to  the  47  percent  which  was  & proper 
amount  or  do  you  favor  the  32  percent  which  we  are  striving  to  achieve 
and  which  we  now  insist  upon  in  Congress? 

Mr.  Wilcox.  I would  favor  moving  toward  the  32  percent.  I do 
not  think  it  is  realistic,  however,  to  expect  that  the  United  Nations 
can  pay  all  of  its  bills  in  the  foreseeable  future  if  our  contribution 
is  that  low. 

Certainly  with  respect  to  these  operational  activities  of  the  United 
Nations  we  have  expected  to  pay  somewhat  more,  and  we  have  paid 
more. 
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For  example,  with  respect  to  the  Palestine  refugee  problem  we  have 
paid  70  percent. 

In  connection  with  the  Children’s  Fund  we  have  paid,  and  we  are 
paving  now,  some  44  or  46  percent.  In  the  past  it  has  been  consider- 
ably higher. 

Mr.  Barrt.  A great  deal  of  this  in  the  form  of  loans? 

Mr.  Wilcox.  No;  these  funds,  these  programs  to  which  I refer,  are 
operational  programs  to  achieve  certain  objectives,  and  toward  which 
we  have  paid  substantially  more  than  the  general  membership. 

We  pay  40  percent,  for  example,  for  the  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram of  the  United  Nations. 

I do  not  think  it  is  feasible  to  expect  to  come  down  to  32  percent  for 
all  United  Nations  activities  at  this  stage  in  world  history. 

Mr.  Barrt.  As  you  know,  there  may  be  a contribution  from  Ger- 
many. I think  they  have  bought  $10  million  worth  of  the  bonds. 

Mr.  Wilcox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Basrt.  With  the  rise  of  the  Common  Market  and  the  hope 
within  10  or  15  years  there  will  be  a productive  power  in  the  Com- 
mon Market  as  great  as  ours,  do  you  feel  we  should  continue  to 
think  in  terms  of  the  size  of  contribution  we  have  been  making  in  re- 
lation to  what  they  should  contribute  in  the  future  ? 

Mr.  Wilcox.  I am  very  much  in  favor  of  increasing  their  contribu- 
tions as  their  capacity  to  pay  develops  in  a favorable  fashion. 

I think  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  can  and  should  do  more 
now  to  help,  both  in  connection  with  our  efforts  in  the  United  Nations 
and  in  the  development  of  a satisfactory  program  of  economic  de- 
velopment for  the  newly  emerging  countries. 

We  need  more  teamwork  and  unity  and  cooperation  on  a number  of 
these  problems,  including  our  position  in  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Barrt.  You  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  General  Assembly  al- 
ready had  approved  of  the  present  bond  indenture. 

It  is  a fact,  is  it  not,  that  even  though  $72  million  may  have  been 
subscribed  that  some  of  this  money  has  actually  already  come  into  the 
United  Nations^  bonds  actually  have  been  bought,  and  that  money  has 
actually  been  disbursed,  so  in  fact  the  bond  indenture  is  in  being.  Is 
that  so? 

Mr.  Wilcox.  Yes,  sir;  some  $24  million  already  having  been  pur- 
chased and  paid  for. 

Mr.  Barrt.  The  last  thing  I wanted  to  mention  is  this,  because  I 
think  it  goes  somewhat  to  the  heart  of  some  of  the  doubts  which  peo- 
ple have  with  regard  to  the  United  Nations : 

One,  I do  not  believe  that  the  United  Nations,  perhaps  because  of 
some  of  the  reasons  you  already  expressed  here  today,  has  been  as 
forceful  in  advancing  the  American  national  interest  as  we  see  it,  spe- 
cifically on  this  last  question. 

We  are  vitally  interested  in  the  freedom  of  people  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope as  we  are  m the  people  in  Asia  and  Africa.  Indeed,  if  we  had 
to  take  pur  past  efforts  as  an  indication  of  our  initial  interest,  our 
efforts  have  really  been  over  Europe. 

Since  we  are  basically  a country  of  European  ancestry,  we  have 
even  a greater  interest,  and  for  us  indefinitely  to  postpone  putting  on 
the  agenda  something  which  might  offend  a few  of  our  newly  emerg- 
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ing  and  independent  countries  I think  is  a mistake.  I think  we  should 
be  out  there  in  the  forefront  of  it. 

Perhaps  we  do  not  get  adequate  hearing,  maybe  we  don’t  get  sup- 
port today,  but  we  should  wort  on  it.  Atleast  we  keep  showing  this 
as  a principle  rather  than  as  a strategy. 

If  we  use  it  as  a strategy  to  beat  Russia  I can  well  understand 
why  at  a later  date  they  would  not  be  behind  us. 

If  we  stick  to  a principle  and  stay  at  it,  and  never  yield  from  that 
principle,  then  I think  ultimately  this  principle  will  survive  in  the 
world. 

If  we  give  up  on  principle  for  the  sake  of  placating,  in  effect  it 
is  admitting  we  haven’t  the  principle  and  we  are  only  being  strategic. 

J ust  a last  statement  in  furtherance  of  this.  There  have  Deen  grave 
doubts  raised  by  people  throughout  the  Nation  that  the  United  Na- 
tions is  attempting  to  do  more  than  it  was  designed  to  do.  We  have 
had  people  come  before  us  in  this  hearing  where  they  have  made  sug- 
gestions of  taxing  of  passports  throughout  the  world  to  help  finance 
the  United  Nations,  which  gives  a semblance  of  a world  government 
having  authority  over  the  entire  world  with  regard  to  revenue. 

A thing  like  this  is  repugnant  to  certain  people.  You  can  see  how 
fears  do  aevelop  in  the  minas  of  people  about  surrender  of  sovereignty. 

Would  you  comment  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Wilcox.  Yes,  I would.  With  respect  to  your  earlier  state- 
ment, however,  I would  like  to  say  that  I agree  with  you  we  should 
not  lose  a single  opportunity  in  the  Assembly  to  keep  before  the 
United  Nations  the  evils  of  Soviet  colonialism. 

Whether  that  is  done  by  the  formal  introduction  of  an  item  on 
the  agenda  of  the  Assembly  or  whether  it  is  done  by  concerted  efforts 
on  the  part  of  certain  delegations  in  connection  with  speeches  and 
other  items  on  the  agenda,  I would  leave  that  to  the  executive  branch 
and  to  the  delegation  to  be  worked  out  in  the  light  of  the  situation 
which  prevails  there.  It  is  a matter  of  tactics,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Barry.  I am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that  because  I think  this 
changes  the  record  a little  bit  from  the  way  it  read  originally. 

Mr.  Wilcox.  I didn’t  mean  to  leave  the  impression  I am  against 
making  every  effort  to  keep  this  matter  before  the  Assembly.  This 
is  very  important. 

With  respect  to  the  tax  problem,  I commented  at  some  length  be- 
f ore  you  came  into  the  room  on  that  question  and  I shall  not  go  into 
detail  now  except  to  say  that  generally  I would  agree  with  you  that  we 
ought  not  to  expect  the  United  Nations  to  do  more  than  it  can  do. 
But  I would  remind  you  that  the  United  Nations  can  do  only  what 
its  members  want  it  to  do. 

We  tend  to  criticize  the  United  Nations.  Actually  we  should 
criticize  the  members  because  the  United  Nations  cannot  rise  above 
its  source  and  it  cannot  do  any  more  than  its  members  want  it  to  do 
at  any  given  time. 

If  we  attempt  to  endow  it  with  supranational  capacities  to  collect 
taxes  I am  sure  it  would  create  a lot  of  criticism  and  dissension  in 
this  country. 

I think,  however,  that  all  possible  avenues  should  be  explored, 
looking  into  various  ways  and  means  of  strengthening  the  fiscal  pos- 
ture of  the  organization. 
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I do  not  think  you  could  bestow  upon  the  U.N.  any  extensive 
taxing  authority  or  anything  of  that  kina. 

Mr.  Barbt.  I have  concluded  my  questioning.  I would  like,  how- 
ever, to  inquire  about  a matter  unrelated  to  the  bond  issue.  Having- 
been  the  chairman  of  the  building  fund  drive  for  world  housing  in  the 
United  Nations,  I think  I was  in  touch  with  you  in  your  office  a few 
years  ago  when  you  were  Assistant  Secretary.  Do  you  think  there 
is  adequate  housing  for  members  of  missions  of  United  Nations  per- 
sonnel and  meeting  places  for  them  so  they  do  not  have  to  live  at 
great  distances  inconvenient  to  the  United  Nations  ? 

Mr.  Wilcox.  This  is  a real  problem  in  New  York.  It  is  such  a 
large  city  and  many  new  people  come  from  many  new  countries. 

The  question  of  hospitality  and  suitable  housing  arrangements, 
club  facilities,  all  these  things  are  exceptionally  important  and  they 
are  all  being  considered. 

Something  is  being  done  by  our  mission  in  New  York,  by  the  U.N. 
Secretariat,  and  by  the  authorities  of  New  York  City. 

I think  tne  authorities  there  are  very  conscientious  in  looking  into 
this  problem  and  trying  to  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Barbt.  I know  Dr.  Hamm arskj  old  was  very  interested  in  this 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Is  there  a continuing  interest  and  is  there  anything  the  Government 
should  dot 

Mr.  Wilcox.  I don’t  know  of  anything  right  at  the  moment  but 
I know  there  is  a good  deal  of  interest  in  tnis  Government  and  in  the 
Secretariat  and  in  New  York  City  as  a whole. 

Mr.  Barry.  You  would  agree  that  a group  of  men  working  for 
peace  is  only  as  good  as  their  morale.  Is  that  so  ? 

Mr.  Wilcox.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Barbt.  To  the  extent  we  let  down  on  morale  and  permit  the 
Soviets  to  build  houses  for  some  of  the  new  ambassadors  of  emerging 
nations  where  they  cannot  find  suitable  housing  we  have  suffered  a 
psychological  blow  that  might  last  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Wilcox.  I couldn’t  agree  with  you  more. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  One  additional  brief  question. 

Chairman  Morgan.  We  still  have  one  more  witness. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  This  will  add  an  additional  observation  on  the  testi- 
mony we  heard  yesterday. 

Dr.  Wilcox,  you  have  suggested  among  other  means  of  supplement- 
ing the  revenue  of  the  United  Nations,  the  purchase  of  winds  by 
individuals. 

A colleague  of  mine  from  Wisconsin,  the  Honorable  Robert  Kasten- 
meier,  has  a proposal  calling  for  the  sale  of  peace  bonds. 

The  United  Nations  can  and  does  accept  gifts,  and  it  has  arranged 
for  loans  through  the  purchase  of  bonds  by  governments. 

Has  the  United  Nations  the  machinery  for  arranging  the  issuance 
and  sale  of  bonds  to  individuals  and  private  organizations! 

Mr.  Wilcox.  Has  there  been  any  arrangement? 

Mr.  Zablocki.  I presume  that  if  the  member  states  agree,  the  United 
Nations  could  issue  bonds  for  sale  to  individuals  ? 

Mr.  Wilcox.  Yes.  sir. 
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Mr.  Zablocki.  Therefore,  the  proposal  that  the  U.S.  Treasury  issue 
United  Nations  peace  bonds  and  sell  them  to  individuals  or  corpora- 
tions is  not  really  necessary? 

Mr.  Wilcox.  I should  think — this  is  something  I have  not  given 
any  careful  study  to,  and  it  involves  certain  legal  and  financial 
problems 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Zablocki,  I think  I remember  that  early 
in  the  hearings  there  was  discussion  of  the  possibility  that  it  would 
require  a revision  of  the  charter  in  order  to  do  what  you  suggest. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  To  issue  bonds? 

Chairman  Morgan.  To  issue  bonds  to  individuals. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  To  individuals  and  organizations?  The  United 
Nations  has  agreed  to  borrow  money  by  selling  bonds  to  governments. 
Why  was  it  not  necessary  in  that  instance  to  revise  the  Charter? 

Chairman  Morgan.  As  I recall  it  the  matter  was  developed  through 
questions  to  Ambassador  Stevenson. 

Apr.  Zablocki.  I think  the  idea  of  having  U.N.  bonds  purchased  by 
individuals  and  organizations  is  an  excellent  one,  but  I do  not  feel  that 
the  U.S.  Treasury  should  arrange  and  administer  the  sale  of  these 
bonds  for  an  international  organization. 

Mr.  Wilcox.  I do  not  object  to  the  idea  of  individuals  contributing, 
if  they  wish,  but  I look  on  this  as  an  intergovernmental  organization, 
and  I look  upon  the  functions  of  the  United  Nations  as  being  so  im- 
portant that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  find  ways  and  means  of  having 
the  governments  make  adequate  contributions  to  take  care  of  the  joo 
the  United  Nations  has  to  do. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Wilcox.  We  are  grateful  to 
you. 

Mr.  Wilcox.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Our  next  witness  is  Mrs.  Catherine  Senf  Manno, 
representing  the  Women’s  International  League  for  Peace  and  Free- 
dom. 

Mrs.  Manno,  you  have  a prepared  statement,  and  you  may  proceed. 


STATEMENT  OF  UBS.  CATHERINE  SENF  MANNO,  U.S.  SECTION  OF 
"THE  WOMEN’S  INTERNATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  PEACE  AND  FREE- 
DOM, WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Mrs.  Manno.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  is  difficult  to  follow  such  an  able  witness,  but  I appreciate  the 
opportunity  of  making  a statement  for  my  organization,  giving  some 
of  the  reasons  that  we  support  this  bill. 

My  name  is  Catherine  Senf  Manno,  and  I am  testifying  for  the  U.S. 
section  of  the  Women’s  International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom- 
120  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washington  2,  D.C.  I am  a member  ox 
the  legislative  committee  of  that  organization  and  was  formerly  a 
statistician  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  later  in  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations.  I am  now 
doing  graduate  work  in  international  relations  at  the  American  Uni- 
versity. 
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The  league  supports  the  proposal  that  the  U.S.  Government  purchase 
up  to  $100  million  in  United  Nations  bonds  to  help  alleviate  the 
financial  crisis  of  the  United  Nations.  We  base  our  support  on  the 
purposes  for  which  our  organization  was  founded  47  years  ago,  and 
tor  which  our  U.S.  section  delegates  have  met  earlier  this  month  in 
the  15th  Triennial  International  Congress  in  Asilomar,  Calif.,  with 
■delegates  of  the  other  national  sections  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Members  of  the  league  have  always  believed  that  effective  international 
organization  and  world  law  are  essential  to  peace,  since  war  can  be 
eliminated,  and  disarmament  secured,  only  when  there  are  fair  and 
effective  methods  available  for  the  adjustment  of  international  dis- 
putes. The  United  Nations  has  shown  that  it  can  evolve  into  such  an 
•effective  organization.  Hopes  for  world  law  have  been  greatly  en- 
couraged by  an  event  that  occurred  last  month,  bearing  on  the  legisla- 
tion we  are  considering.  The  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  con- 
tended oyer  an  important  question,  and  did  so  in  a court.  It  was  the 
International  Court  of  Justice,  and  the  question  was  of  vital  concern 
to  the  growth  of  world  order : The  question  of  whether  certain  peace- 
keeping operations  of  the  United  Nations  impose  binding  financial 
•obligations  on  members  of  the  Organization. 

The  Court’s  decision  should  strengthen  the  United  Nations,  but 
meanwhile  and  until  the  decision  can  take  effect,  the  Organization 
must  be  kept  alive  and  allowed  to  continue  its  work  of  pacification 
when  called  upon,  especially  in  the  areas  now  emerging  under  new 
national  sovereignties.  The  Women’s  International  League  believes 
that  the  United  Nations  is  the  best  medium  through  which  the  current 
transformations  in  world  politics  can  be  directed  with  least  danger  of 
violence.  Indeed,  it  is  the  only  medium.  Military  alliances  are 
either  collapsing  of  their  own  weight,  as  with  SEATO,  or  they  are 
hardening  the  tensions  that  plague  us,  as  with  the  NATO  and  Warsaw 
pacts.  The  United  Nations  sustains  what  hope  there  is  for  smaller 
countries  against  the  arrogance  of  nuclear  powers.  And  it  offers  the 
only  hope  for  protection  of  the  great  powers  against  their  fears  of 
each  other  ana  against  the  resulting  ever-present  danger  that  the 
continuing  arms  race  will  result  in  accidental  or  intentional  nuclear 
war. 

Polls  have  repeatedly  shown  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans  support  the  United  Nations.  It  is  fortunate  that  the 
United  States  can  afford  so  easily  the  assistance  that  can  mean  so  much 
in  support  of  an  Organization  now  widely  cherished  by  the  American 
people.  Many  Americans  do  not  know  tile  straits  to  which  the  United 
Nations  has  been  reduced  during  the  long  months  in  which  the  United 
States  has  deliberated  over  the  question  of  its  participation  in  this 
emergency  loan.  They  would  be  deeply  distressed  if  they  knew  the 
desperate  decisions  pending,  and  only  delayed  from  week  to  week  while 
the  smaller  countries  have  come  to  the  rescue. 

I do  not  wish  to  minimize  the  great  contribution  our  country  has 
made  and  is  making  to  the  United  Nations.  We  have  paid  as  much 
as  40  [foment  of  the  regular  budget  and  are  still  paying  nearly  a third. 
We  have  paid  more  than  half  of  some  voluntary  programs,  and  nearly 
half  of  peacekeeping  operations  in  the  past  Actually,  the  U.N. 
bonds,  which  will  be  serviced  from  the  regular  budget,  will  entail  a 
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reduction  of  the  U.S.  contribution  for  peacekeeping  functions  to  32 
percent,  and  put  the  financing  on  a sounder  basis. 

The  league  therefore  hopes  that,  when  this  committee  has  satisfied 
itself  as  to  the  facts  and  possible  alternatives,  its  recommendation  will 
go  at  least  as  far  as  that  of  the  Senate,  for  the  purchase  of  up  to 
$100  million  in  bonds  by  the  United  States. 

I would  like  to  attach  the  league’s  resolution  on  the  United  Nations 
bond  issue,  which  follows : 

The  national  board  of  the  U.S.  section  of  the  Women’s  International  League 
for  Peace  and  Freedom,  meeting  in  Philadelphia  February  9-11,  1962,  recognizes 
that  the  issue  of  $200  million  United  Nations  bonds,  as  voted  by  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  became  a necessary  step  to  take  because  of  the 
serious  deficit  in  the  present  United  Nations  funds  caused  by  unforeseen  burdens 
in  meeting  threats  to  peace,  particularly  in  the  Middle  East  and  in  the  Congo, 
and  also  by  the  failure  of  some  member  nations  to  accept  their  financial 
responsibilities. 

The  league  urges  that  the  U.S.  Congress  accept  $100  million  of  this  $200 
million  bond  issue  as  proposed  by  the  administration. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Manno. 

Your  organization  has  been  in  existence  47  years? 

Mrs.  Manno.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Morgan.  What  is  y our  membership  ? 

Mrs.  Manno.  Our  membership  in  the  United  States  is  a little  over 

6.000.  I do  not  know  the  figure  wcildwide,  but  let  us  say  it  is  about 

50.000.  That  is  as  dose  as  I could  estimate  it. 

Chairman  Morgan.  In  how  many  countries? 

Mrs.  Manno.  I think  the  number  is  something  like  22.  Mrs.  Stewart 
has  just  returned  from  the  15th  international  congress  in  California, 
and  might  be  able  to  answer  that  better  than  I. 

Mrs.  Annalee  Stewart  (legislative  secretary).  I am  Mrs.  Annalee 
Stewart,  legislative  secretary.  We  have  members  and  sections  in  42 
countries;  23  countries  were  represented  at  our  recent  triennal  con- 
gress. It  includes  countries  like  Japan,  India,  three  of  the  African 
countries,  European  and  Scandinavian  countries,  Canada,  and  some 
Latin  American  countries. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Have  yon  membership  in  any  countries  in  the 
Soviet  bloc? 

Mrs.  Stewart.  No;  because  under  our  constitution  we  believe  that 
the  organization  should  be  free  to  support  the  policies  of  the  govern- 
ment when  we  think  they  are  right,  and  to  protest  and  offer  construc- 
tive alternatives  when  they  are  not,  according  to  our  principles  and 
policies.  Therefore,  since  a country  like  the  Soviet  Union  would  not 
permit  that  kind  of  action  because  they  do  not  have  that  kind  of  gov- 
ernment, it  would  not  be  possible  at  this  stage  to  have  a section  in  any 
of  those  countries. 

We  have  had  contacts  with  them.  In  cooperation  with  the  State 
Department,  last  fall,  as  yon  probably  know,  there  was  a conference 
between  10  Soviet  women  ana  12  American  women  to  discuss  some 
of  the  questions  that  are  facing  us,  both  in  the  realm  of  disarmament 
and  related  questions.  It  was  the  first  time  a nongovernmental  group 
of  Soviet  women  had  come  to  participate  in  such  a conference. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  I have  two  very  brief  questions. 
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Mrs.  Manno,  you  referred  to  the  importance  of  protecting  smaller 
countries  against  the  arrogance  of  nuclear  powers.  Do  you  consider 
the  United  States  as  arrogant  because  it  has  nuclear  power  ? 

Mrs.  Manno.  No,  sir;  not  because  it  has  nuclear  power,  but  because 
of  the  way  it  has  used  it.  I am  thinking  particularly  of  the  recent 
high-altitude  tests  and  the  fact  that  they  are  quite  contrary  to  the 
principles  that  our  Government  stands  for  normally,  and  which  is 
exemplified  right  here,  the  fact  that  people  should  participate  in  im- 
portant decisions  affecting  them.  In  the  case  of  the  high-altitude  tests, 
we  not  only  did  not  allow  anyone  outside  our  country  to  participate  in 
that  decision,  but  we  went  contrary  to  recommendations  of  scientists 
and  statesmen  all  over  the  world  m doing  that.  So,  I feel  the  term 
“arrogant”  is  properly  applicable  to  that  sort  of  activity. 

Mr.  Frelinghutsen.  So  you  feel  the  United  Nations  should  be  in 
a position  to  forbid  the  United  States  to  conduct  atmospheric  tests? 

Mrs.  Manno.  I would  certainly  hope  that  they  will  acquire  such 
power  eventually.  If  they  do  not,  I am  afraid  a nuclear  arms  race 
can  only  lead  to  catastrophe  for  all  of  us.  I do  not  feel  that  right 
now  the  United  Nations  can  have  that  power.  I think  there  must  be 
gradual  evolution  toward  it.  For  the  present,  I think  all  that  the 
United  Nations  can  do  is  to  express  its  opinion,  with  the  hope  that 
countries  will  conform  to  this  opinion ; and  they  have  expressed  them- 
selves very  strongly  against  the  tests.  We  have  not  conformed  to  that 
opinion. 

Mr.  Fremnghutsen.  In  your  support  of  the  proposed  bond  issue, 
you  point  out  that  the  U.S.  contribution  for  the  peacekeeping  func- 
tions will  be  reduced  to  32  percent  and  will  put  tne  financing  of  the 
United  Nations  on  a sounder  basis.  Why  do  you  feel  this  bond  issue 
will  put  the  basic  problem  of  providing  funds  for  peacekeeping 
operations  on  a sounder  basis?  Does  not  the  bond  issue  apply  pri- 
marily to  meeting  the  past  expenses  of  peacekeeping  operations  in 
the  Congo  and  the  Middle  East*  This  will  do  nothing  much  to  solve 
the  financial  problems  arising  from  future  U.N.  operations,  which 
I gather  you  consider  will  be  important  to  continue. 

Mrs.  Manno.  Yes,  sir ; I would  agree  with  your  former  characteriza- 
tion of  this  step  as  a “stopgap”  step.  It  is  sounder,  but  it  is  not  a 
complete  solution  of  the  problem  by  any  means.  Mr.  Wilcox  suggested 
several  other  possible  ways.  There  is  also  an  additional  possibility 
under  consideration  which  he  did  not  suggest  this  morning,  although 
he  himself  has  offered  an  illustrative  proposal  to  show  what  might  be 
done  along  this  line  in  a staff  study  8 years  ago.  That  is  the  possibility 
of  some  change  in  the  voting  procedures  of  the  General  Assembly 
under  the  heading  of  “Weighted  Voting,”  which  would  bring  about 
a closer  relationship  between  the  voting  power  and  the  contribution 
or  capacity  of  the  members. 

My  own  organization  has  not  taken  a stand  on  this  subject,  except 
to  urge  study  of  the  possibility  of  it. 

Mr.  Frelinghutsen.  I am  still  not  quite  sure  why  you  feel  ap- 
proval of  this  purchase  of  bonds  will  put  the  U.N.  on  a sounder  finan- 
cial basis,  except  to  eliminate  the  problem  of  current  debt.  It  does 
not  affect  the  basic  financial  problem  at  all,  does  it? 

Mrs.  Manno.  It  spreads  the  emergency  costs  over  a longer  period, 
a period  in  which  the  members 
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Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Is  that  a sound  thing  to  dof  If  that  is  true, 
all  the  problems  of  the  U.N.  might  be  handled  by  a bond  issue,  and 
none  of  us  would  pay  except  over  a course  of  time.  We  would  not 
have  as  immediate  a burden  of  paying.  That  does  not  necessarily 
mean  it  is  wiser  to  finance  it  through  bonds,  does  it  ? 

Mrs.  Manno.  I think  in  government  operations  and  in  personal 
operations,  it  is  often  considered  sound  if  an  emergency  debt  is  paid 
for  over  a period  of  years  rather  than  trying  to  pay  for  it  all  at 
one  time. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Are  you  considering  the  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions emergency  operations  only  ? I thought  you  said  these  were  very 
essential  and  a vital  part,  and  perhaps  not  in  the  nature  of  an  emer- 
gency, because  there  surely  will  be  continuing  demands  for  such 
actions. 

Mrs.  Manno.  I think  there  are  likely  to  be  continuing  demands,  but 
they  may  not  be  of  as  great  magnitude  as  those  that  are  now  faced 
by  the  U.N. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Zablocki. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mrs.  Manno,  on  page  2 of  your  statement  you  say: 

Many  Americans  do  not  know  the  straits  to  which  the  United  Nations  has 
been  reduced  during  the  long  months  in  which  the  United  States  has  deliberated 
■over  the  question  of  its  participation  in  this  emergency  loan.  They  would  be 
deeply  distressed  if  they  knew  the  desperate  decisions  pending,  and  only  delayed 
from  week  to  week  while  the  smaller  countries  have  come  to  the  rescue. 

Would  you  care  to  elaborate  on  this  ? 

Mrs.  Manno.  I am  referring  to  stories  which  have  appeared  in  the 
press  over  the  past  montlis  in  which,  for  example,  there  was  the  re- 
port that  the  Secretary  General  is  considering  recalling  the  Congo 
operation,  cutting  back  on  the  Congo  operation,  because  of  the  lack 
of  funds.  Then  a few  days  later,  I think  June  15,  Australia  purchased 
$4  million  in  U.N.  bonds,  which  saved  him  from  doing  that. 

There  was  talk  of  the  need  of  another  emergency  loan  of  several 
million  dollars  to  carry  them  through  a few  weeks.  I have  clippings 
of  that  time  about  it  which  I will  be  glad  to  put  in  the  record,  if  you 
think  it  helpful. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  I think  that  would  be  helpful. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

( The  material  is  as  follows : ) 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  28,  1982] 

Thant  Hints  Cot  in  Force  in  Congo 
(Special  to  the  New  York  Times) 

United  Nations,  N.Y.,  March  27. — U Thant,  Acting  Secretary  General,  indi- 
cated today  that  he  would  recommend  cutting  down  the  United  Nations  force  in 
the  Congo  if  the  United  Nations  did  not  sell  enough  bonds  by  the  end  of  May  to 
solve  its  financial  crisis. 

Mr.  Thant  recalled  at  a news  conference  that  the  General  Assembly  had  au- 
thorized the  sale  of  $200  million  in  bonds. 

Mr.  Thant  said  that,  not  counting  the  United  States,  20  members  had  bought 
United  Nations  bonds  or  pledged  to  buy  them,  for  a total  of  $49,515,000.  He 
added  that,  under  a bill  recently  approved  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  a total  bond  sale  of  approximately  $125  million  would  be  insured. 
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Under  the  bill  the  United  States  would  buy  $25  million  in  bonds  and  match 
purchases  by  other  members  op  to  $75  million. 


Washington,  March  27  (UPI). — Senator  Richard  B.  Russell  offered  tonight  a 
substitute  bill  that  could  cripple  the  United  Nations  bond  issue  plan. 

The  Georgia  Democrat’s  substitute  is  aimed  at  holding  down  United  Nations 
operations  such  as  those  undertaken  in  the  Congo.  Instead  of  proceeds  from  a 
U.9.  bond  purchase.  Senator  Russell’s  plan  would  give  the  United  Nations 
financial  relief  through  forgiveness  of  current  debts  to  the  United  States.  The 
amount  of  forgiveness  would  be  treated  as  a credit  against  any  future  assess- 
ment for  United  Nations  military  operations. 


[Prom  the  Mew  York  Times,  June  IS,  IMS] 

U.N.  Foacso  to  Boskow  $2  Million  to  Meet  Bills 
(By  Thomas  J.  Hamilton) 

(Special  to  the  New  York  Times) 

United  Nations,  N.Y.,  June  12. — Reliable  sources  said  today  that  the  United 
Nations  would  have  to  borrow  $2  or  $3  million  in  the  next  few  days  to  help 
meet  Mils  for  its  Congo  force.  Its  emergency  force  in  Egypt  and  routine  activities. 

Since  January  the  Organisation  has  been  able  to  operate  without  short-term 
borrowing  because  it  has  sold  $20,880,000  in  bonds  to  member  nations.  In  1961 
the  United  Nations  borrowed  $21  million  from  its  Special  Fund  for  Under- 
developed Countries  and  $10  million  more  from  the  Children’s  Emergency  Fund, 
but  paid  them  back  in  full  at  the  end  of  the  year- 

No  difficulty  over  raising  the  new  loan  is  expected,  since  the  General  Assembly 
already  has  authorised  borrowing  from  the  Special  Fund  and  other  custodial 
accounts. 

UNITED  STATES  OWES  IS 2 MILLION 

However,  the  organisation’s  cash  position  will  be  difficult  if  the  United  States 
delays  paying  its  assessments  after  July  1,  the  start  of  the  new  fiscal  year. 

Under  assessments  voted  by  the  Assembly  last  year,  the  United  States  owes 
$23,617,329  for  the  1962  regular  budget,  $25,616,000  for  the  Congo  force  and 
$3421,960  for  the  Middle  East  emergency  force. 

The  Congo  force  now  is  costing  the  United  Nations  $9,500,000  a month  and 
the  emergency  force  $1,625,000  a month.  Although  no  assessments  for  either 
force  have  been  voted  beyond  June  30,  reliable  sources  believe  that  the  payments 
by  the  United  States  will  enable  the  United  Nations  to  keep  both  in  operation 
until  the  fall,  when  the  17th  General  Assembly  will  take  up  the  financial 
problem.  However,  this  optimism  is  based  on  the  expectation  that  the  United 
States,  which  originated  the  plan  to  issue  $200  million  in  United  Nations  bonds, 
will  boy  a substantial  amount  late  in  the  summer.  The  Senate  has  passed  a 
bill  authorizing  the  United  States  to  match  total  bond  purchases  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  and  buy  an  additional  $25  million. 

On  the  basis  of  $65,576475  thus  far  bought  or  subscribed,  the  United  States 
will  buy  $90,676475,  making  a total  of  $156,352^50. 

However,  there  are  indications  that  Japan  and  several  other  members  will 
pledge  the  purchase  of  a considerable  amount  in  a few  days.  Since  tbe  United 
States  will  boy  an  additional  dollar  of  bonds  for  each  dollar  bought  by  other 
members,  it  is  hoped  that  the  bond  issue  will  yield  at  least  $175  million,  thus 
meeting  tbe  accumulating  deficit  with  a margin  to  spare. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  not  yet  started  bearings  on  the  authoriza- 
tion bill,  however,  and  it  is  expected  in  Washington  that  the  bill  will  meet 
greater  difficulties  in  the  House  than  it  did  in  the  Senate. 

After  congressional  action  is  completed,  it  will  still  be  necessary  for  Congress 
to  rote  the  actual  appropriation,  and  most  authorities  here  believe  that  this  will 
take  until  the  end  of  August,  at  the  earliest. 

The  gravity  of  tbe  financial  crisis  confronting  the  United  Nations  was  em- 
phasized by  a Secretariat  report  today.  It  showed  that,  as  of  May  31,  a total 
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of  $51,496*696  was  owed  on  1960  and  1961  assessments  for  the  Congo  force  and 
$25,336,970  on  assessments  for  the  emergency  force  from  1967  until  the  end  of 
the  last  year. 

Including  unpaid  assessments  for  the  current  year,  there  is  a deficit  of 
$112*232,920  for  the  Congo  force  and  $31347,411  for  the  emergency  force. 

The  report  disclosed  that  the  refusal  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  members 
of  the  Soviet  bloc  to  pay  their  assessments  for  either  the  Congo  or  the  emergency 
force  was  only  part  of  the  problem.  The  Soviet  Union,  the  Eastern  European 
nations  and  Cuba  owed  a total  of  $43,342,010  for  the  Congo  force  up  to  last  year 
and  $19,586,014  for  the  emergency  force. 

France,  South  Africa,  Belgium  and  Portugal  have  refused  to  pay  wore  rrmpnrt 
for  the  Congo  force  and  the  Arab  members  have  refused  to  pay  for  the  etner* 
gency  force.  French  unpaid  assessments  on  the  Congo  force  up  to  last  year 
totaled  $9,439,414. 


(Rnb  the  N*w  Y«rk  Times,  loss  17. 1MO] 

Man  sms  Baines  to  UN.  a Nezded  $4  Million 
(Special  to  the  New  York  Timas) 

United  Nations,  N.Y„  June  16— Australia  purchased  $4  million  in  United 
Nations  bonds  Friday,  making  It  unnecessary  for  the  world  organisation  to 
borrow  up  to  $3  million  to  meet  current  expenses.  • • * 

Reliable  sources  said  that  unless  further  bond  purchases  were  made  or  mem* 
hers’  assessments  paid,  borrowing  of. a similar  amount  from  the  accounts  of  one 
of  the  specialised  agendas  might  be  necessary  next  week. 

Mr.  ZiMbctr.  No  further  questions. 

Chairman  Mobqan.  Mr.  Barry. 

Mr.  Barry.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  is  very  nice  to  have  you  before  us,  Mm  Manna  I,  too,  would 
like  to  ask  a question  with  regard  to  the  statement  you  made. 

I note  in  the  bottom  paragraph  on.  page  1,  you  say  that— 

Military  alliances  are  either  collapsing  of  their  own  weight,  as  with  8 RATO, 
or  they  are  hardening  the  tensions  that  plague  ua,  as  with  the  NATO  and 
Warsaw  pacta 

This  might  be  misinterpreted  when  it  is  put  in  the  committee  hear* 
ings  which  are  published,  and  I should  like  to  ask  whether  you  favor 
NATO  or  whether  you  favor  SEATO. 

Mm  Manno.  Sir,  I do  not  favor  the  military  operations  of  NATO 
or  SEATO.  My  organization  feels  that  these  regional  military  group- 
ings are  contrary  to  the  basic  principles  of  the  United  Nations  for 
a global  type  of  collective  security.  They  tend  to  make  more  difficult 
that  kind  or  security. 

Mr.  Barry.  You  spoke  earlier  about  not  having  arrived  at  that 
point  yet,  referring  to  another  matter.  Do  you  think  it  would  be 
advisable  for  us  to  let  down  our  military  guard,  as  it  were,  in  these 
various  groupings  such  as  SEATO,  and  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States,  and  in  NATO,  until  such  time  as  there  was  an  organization 
sufficient  to  maintain  independence  of  the  peacekeeping  people  over 
the  world? 

Mm  Manno.  Sir,  my  organization  is  opposed  to  these  military 
groupings,  but  realistically  we  cannot  expect  more,  perhaps,  of  the 
Government  than  a gradual  reduction  of  these  things.  We  nave  been 
in  favor  of  a reduction  of  defense  expenditures  because,  if  you  look 
at  the  trend  of  these  expenditures,  you  can  see  no  conclusion  except 
disaster  if  the  arms  race  continues  as  it  has  been  going. 
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Mr.  Barry.  In  other  words,  if  it  is  our  foreign  policy  to  keep  our 
military  might  undiminished,  to  keep  it  first  in  the  world,  ana  if  it 
is  our  foreign  policy  to  unite  with  other  peace-loving  peoples  through- 
out the  world  in  pooling  our  military  might,  you  would  be  opposed 
to  this,  according  to  what  you  indicated  here.  Is  that  correct? 

Mrs  Manno.  Actually,  our  organization  has  never  come  out  for 
unilateral  disarmament,  out  we  have  come  out  for  unilateral  steps 
toward  disarmament.  In  other  words,  some  small  steps  that  would 
begin  to  relieve  tensions  in  the  hope  this  would  set  up  a new  kind  of 
equilibrium  with  reciprocation  from  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Barry.  I imagine  you  are  a real  student  of  the  charter.  You 
certainly  referred  back  8 years  ago  when  Dr.  Wilcox  had  another 
idea  with  regard  to  financing  it.  You  are  familiar  with  article  52, 
under  chapter  VU1,  entitled  “Regional  Arrangements,”  and  I quote 
from  the  paragraph  1 : 

Nothing  in  the  present  charter  preclude*  the  existence  of  regional  arrange- 
ments or  agencies  for  dealing  with  such  matters  relating  to  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security  as  are  appropriate  tor,  regional  action,  provided 
that  such  arrangements  or  agencies  and  their  activities  are  consistent  with  the 
purposes  and  principles  of  the  United  Nations. 

‘ I would  like  to  ask  if  you  do  not  feel  that  SE ATO  and  NATO  and 
any  alliance  which  the  United  States  has  or  has  had  has  not  been 
basically  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations 
Mrs.  Manno.  Sir,  I feel  that  tne  Organization  of  American  States 
comes  closest  to  that,  because  it  is  an  organization  of  all  the  coun- 
tries in  that  region,  intended  to  protect  them  against  any  one  of  their 
members  who  might  aggress  against  another. 

These  other  groupings  you  have- mentioned  generally  are  not  made 
up  of  all  the  countries,  of  the  region — -for  example,  SEATO  at  pres- 
c«kt  has'  only  Thailand  which  is  really  strictly  a part  of  southeast 
Asia.  The  Philippines  is  marginal,  Pakistan  is  marginal.  So,  it  is 
not  in  accordance  with  this  principle,  I believe.  > 

• The  same  is  true  of  NATO.  It  is  not  directed  against  aggression 
by  one  of  the  members  of  that  region,  but,  rather,  against  the  outside*. 

' I would  agree  with  conclusions  reached,  quite  a few  years  ago  by 
the  Commission  to  Study  the  Organization  of  Peace, ’ that  this  typo 
of  military  grouping  is  not -in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  toe 
charter  and  does  not  further  the  main  aims  of  the  charter  in  the 
field  of  peacekeeping.  ♦ 

■ Mr.  Barry.  My  final  question  would  be  to.  ask  you  this:  Do  you 
not  feel  that  NATO  has  been  basically  the  deterrent  to  Russian  ag- 
gression in  Europe? 

Mrs:  Manno.  It  may  have  had  some  such  effect  for  a time,  but  we 
would  not  base  our  policy  on  the  principle  of  deterrence,  because  we 
feel  that  this  is  not  a sound  basis  for  peace. 

Mr.  Barry.  In  other  words,  if  I properly  interpret  what  you  say, 
it  is  that  you  have  an  ideal,  a dream,  and  a hope,  and  that  military 
strength  does  not  fit  within  that  hope  or  dream ; that  you  feel  that 
we  do  not  actually  stop  Communist  aggression  through  such  things 
as  our  military  forces  on  the  spot  in  Europe  and  our  alliances  with 
other  powers  to  do  certain  things  in  the  event  of  further  aggression. 

Mrs.  Manno.  Sir,  I feel  that  all  this  is  based  on  the  idea  of  a two- 
world  concept,  and  the  world  is  now  too  small  to  be  two  worlds.  It 
must  become  one  world  or  it  will  not  survive. 
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Mr.  Eaiu:y.  You  believe  in  a world  government  with  surrender  of 
our  sovereignty  to  the  extent  they  wpuld  have  police  power  solely! 

Mrs.  Manno.  I believe  we  will  have  to  come  to  some  measure  of 
surrender  of  sovereignty  with  respect  to  the  power  to  make  war..  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  world  is  ready  for  world  government  beyond 
that  point. 

Mr.  Babkt.  Until  it  was,  you  would  not,  then,  give  up  your  military 
power,  would  you  ? 

Mrs.  Manno.  As  I say,  we  have  favored 'a  gradual  reduction..  We 
favor  making  unilateral  steps  in  hope  of  reciprocation.  The  goal  of 
our  organization,  is  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  U.N. 
control.  1 ’ - - ■■  ■’  V • '•  *'• 

Mr.  Barbt.  I am  glad  to  get  clarification  of  the  policy.  I must  say 
I sharply  differ  with  it,  even  though  I think  your  ultimate  objective 
might  d©  the  same. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  O’Hara. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mrs.  Manno,  I would  like  to  set  the  record  straight  in  regard  to 
your  organization.  It  was  founded  in  1914  or  1915,  was  it  not? 

Mrs.  Manno.  Yes;  1915,  during  World  War  I. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Who  was  the  founder? 

Mrs.  Manno.  Jane  Addams  was  quite  active  in  the  founding. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  She  was  one  of  the  founders  and  a great  leader. 

Mrs.  Manno.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  I was  very  dose  to  Jane  Addams  in  that  period.  I 
knew  of  her  motivation,  her  great  dream  of  peace.  That  was  at  a 
time,  was  it  not,  when  in  Europe  they  were  having  an  arms  race  that 
alarmed  us  in  the  United  States  ? We  were  far  away,  but  we  could  see 
if  it  continued  there  would  be  war.  Your  organization  came  into  be- 
ing about  that  period. 

Mrs.  Manno.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Then  World  War  I folL'wed.  Our  fears  in  the 
United  States  proved  to  be  true.  This  ar  race  in  Europe  resulted 
in  war.  Then  there  was  an  interlude  of  peace.  Then  we  had  another 
devastating  World  War,  the  worst  war  m history.  That  is  right,  is 
it  not? 

Mrs.  Manno.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Certainly  nobody  regarded  Jane  Addams  as  anything 
but  a patriotic  American  woman.  That  is  right,  is  it  not? 

Mrs.  Manno.  That  is  right 

Mr.  O’Hara.  And  all  the  women  gathered  around  her  in  this  and 
other  countries  of  the  world  were  held  in  highest  esteem,  dedicated 
womex.,  striving  tc  bring  peace  tc  this  world  of  ours.  Is  that  right  ? 

Mrs.  Manno.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  That  is  what  you  art  doing  todav,  is  it  not? 

Mrs.  Manno.  That  is  v.  K : f tty  art ; rying  to  do. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  You  are  not  qu..Arciing  with  what  is  being  done  by 
our  Government  in  the  way  of  meeting  the  threat  of  arms.  That  you 
leave  to  the  proper  people  in  Government,  the  military  people.  How- 
®ver,  you  do  s&y  i-nat  you  think  there  a Letter  way  oigetting  peace 
on  earth  than  rosort ing  to  arms  ! 

Mrs.  Manno.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  O’Hara.  Do  you  see  at  the  present  time  any  other  agency  of 
peace  that  we  have  m the  international  field,  where  we  have  an  inter- 
national forum,  any  other  than  the  United  Nations  I 
Mrs.  Manno.  No,  sir,  I do  not 

Mr,  O’Hara.  You  have  studied  this  bond  proposal  and  you  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  alternative  other  than  tfr  fr 
bond  issue  to  meet  the  immediate  situation  t 
Mrs.  Manxo.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  O’Hara,  Thank  you  very  much. 

MtsCMajcko.  Thank  you. 


irman  Morgan.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Manno. 

committee  stands  adjourned  until  10 :30  Monday  morning. 
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MONDAY,  JULY  23,  1868 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10 :50  a on.,  in  room  G-3, 
U.S.  Capitol,  Hon.  Thomas  E.  Morgan  (chairman  of  the  committee) 
presiding. 

Chairman  Morgan.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

The  committee  meets  this  morning  in  open  session  for  a continua- 
tion of  the  hearings  on  S.  2768,  the  purchase  of  U.N.  bonds. 

Our  first  witness  this  morning  is  Mrs.  Alison  Bell,  staff  associate, 
legislation,  American  Association  of  University  Women. 

Mrs.  Bell,  doyou have  a statement? 

Mrs.  Bell.  Yes,  I do. 

Chairman  Morgan.  You  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  MBS.  ALISON  BELL,  STAFF  ASSOCIATE,  LEGISLA- 
TION, AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  UNIVERSITY  WOMEN 

Mrs.  Bell.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  the 
AAUW  welcomes  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  to  express  its  continuing  strong  support 
for  the  United  Nations  and  to  endorse  the  purchase  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment of  up  to  $100  million  of  the  proposed  $200  million  United 
Nations  bond  issue.  

This  position  of  support ; fullv  in  keeping  with  AAUW’s  historical 
belief  in  and  work  for  the  U uted  Nations.  Ever  since  1944  when  the 
association  enthusiastically  approved  full  U.S.  participation  in  the 
new  international  organization  and  carried  on  an. extensive  educational 
campaign  to  inform  its  membership  about  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  pro- 
posals, AAUW  has  consistently  adopted  at  its  national  membership 
conventions  resolutions  and  legislative  items  reaffirming  the  member- 
ship’s belief  in  the  importance  of  the  United  Nations  to  world  peace 
and  UJS.  security. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  having  an  opinion  poll  on  our  legis- 
lative program  and  as  the  returns  come  in,  thus  I can  say,  this  support 
is  continuing  as  it  has  in  the  past,  although  we  haven’t  finished  the 
poll. 

At  its  most  recent  convention  here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  June 
1961,  the  following  resolution  and  legislative  item  were  unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolution : We  reaffirm  our  faith  In  the  United  Nations  aa  a flexible  and 
viable  Institution  for  the  achievement  of  international  cooperation.  We  will 
continue  to  support  measures  to  make  the  U.N.  and  its  affiliated  agencies  more 
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effective,  and  will  oppose  measures  which  would  impair  their  present  strength. 

Legislative  item:  Support  of  measures  for  effective  participation  in  and 
operation  of  the  United  Nations  and  Its  affiliated  agencies. 

In  February  of  this  year,  three  official  bodies  of  the  association,  the 
international  relations  committee,  the  legislative  program  committee, 
and  the  association’s  board  of  directors,  meeting  in  that  sequence,  dis- 
cussed the  United  Nations  bond  issue  at  length.  Each  urged  that  the 
AAUW  membership  not  only  support  full  and  favorable  congressional 
action  on  the  $100  million  bona  issue  but  also  undertake  extensive 
community  education  about  the  importance  of  the  United  Nations  to 
the  United  States. 

An  essential  part  of  this  education  program  has  been  stress  upon 
the  need  to  insure  the  United  Nations’  continued  financial  security  and 
stability. 

In  coming  to  the  decision  to  support  the  bond  issue,  these  AAUW 
groups  considered  two  fundamental  questions : 

First,  what  would  failure  to  resolve  this  financial  crisis  in  the 
United  Nations  mean  to  the  United  States? 

Second,  what  would  the  effect  of  such  failure  mean  to  the  United 
Nations  itself  ? 

After  consideration  of  the  alternatives,  these  AAUW  officers  con- 
cluded that  each  of  these  questions  leads  back  to  the  same  basic 
considerations:  One,  the  continued  existence  of  the  United  Nations 
itself;  two,  the  importance  of  the.  United  Nations  as  an  instrument  for 
the  implementation  of  U.S.  foreign  policy;  three,  the  critical  role  of 
the  United  Nations  as  an  organization  to  foster  and  maintain  world 
peace. 

We  recognize  that  the  United  Nations  has  not  achieved  total  world 
peace  in  its  short  existence,  a goal  which  seemed  more  easily  attainable 
at  the  time  of  the  San  Francisco  Conference  in  1945  than  it  does  in 
1962.  At  the  time  of  Dumbarton  Oaks  and  San  Francisco  we  could 
not  nredict  the  many  crises  or  vast  changes  which  have  so  altered  the 
world  in  these  16%  years. 

The  onslaught  of  the  cold  war,  the  advancement  in  the  technological 
sciences,  the  emergence  of  many  new  and  independent  countries  in 
Asia  and  Africa,  and  the  increasing  economic  interdependence  of  all 
nations  have  created  new  problems  after  new  problems  for  the  United 
Nations.  In  the  opinion  of  the  AAUW,  the  United  Nations  has  met 
these  challenges  creatively  and  often  with  amazing  success. 

If,  as  was  estimated  earlier  this  year,  the  debts  of  the  United  Na- 
tions for  the  TTNEF  and  Congo  operations  were  approximately  $140 
million  on  June  SO,  emergency  steps  must  be  taken  to  preserve  the 
United  Nations.  As  a bankrupt  body  incapable  of  action,  the  United 
Nations  would  immediately  lose  its  effectiveness,  or  in  the  words  of 
the  New  York  Times,  “deteriorate  into  an  ineffectual  debating  so- 
ciety.” 

. As  an  initial  step  in  establishing  fiscal  stability  for  the  United  Na- 
tions the  association  favors  the  bond  issue  proposed  by  U Thant  as 
more  equitable  than  outright  grants  made  by  only  a few  nations. 

Since  the  repayment  schedule  approved  by  the  General  Assembly 
provides  for  annual  payments  from  the  general  budget  of  the  United 
Nations,  this  financial  responsibility  will  be  placed  upon  all  the  member 
nations. 
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In  the  face  of  the  many  erroneous  impressions  which  appear  to  exist 
about  the  nonpayment  of  regular  member  assessments,  we  would  like 
to  take  notice  at  this  point  of  what  appears  to  us  to  be  a commendable 
record  of  payment  to  the  general  budget  of  the  United  Nations. 

As  this  committee  is  aware,  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  only  $53,000 
of  the  $61.5  million  assessed  in  1959  remained  unpaid.  A little  over 
$3  million  was  then  owed  for  the  1960  assessment  of  $58.4  million  and 
only  $9.8  million  remained  to  be  paid  of  the  assessment  of  $69.4  million 
for  1961. 

We  realize  that  the  lack  of  payment  by  many  nations  of  the  “special” 
assessments  has  caused  the  present  cnees.  If  similar  future  crises 
are  to  be  avoided  we  can  only  hope  that  the  advisory  opinion  handed 
down  by  the  International  Court  of  Justice — this  was  typed  up  before 
the  good  news  last  Friday — will  be  to  the  effect  that  such  special  as- 
sessments are  mandatory  and  that  article  19,  which  provides  for  loss 
of  voting  rights  by  those  2 years  in  arrears,  is  applicable  to  those 
nations  refusing  the  responsibility  of  these  special  assessments;  or 
that  studies  now  reported  to  be  underway  in  the  United  Nations  will 
offer  new  solutions  to  its  financing. 

Because  we  believe  that  the  United  Nations  has  been  effective  in 
spite  of  the  fundamental  problems  it  has  faced  in  its  short  life,  and 
because  we  can  foresee  chaos  if  the  United  Nations  is  weakened  by  the 
danger  of  bankruptcy,  we  in  the  AAUW  urge  that  the  United  States 
reiterate  its  faith  in  the  United  Nations  through  acceptance  of  the 
$100  million  United  Nations  bond  issue  now  under  consideration  in 
this  committee. 

We  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  this  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  viewpoint  of  the  AAUW. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Thank  you.  Mrs.  Bell.  

Mrs.  Bell,  what  is  the  total  membership  of  the  AAUW  f 

Mrs.  Bell.  It  is  roughly  150,000,  slightly  over.  We  are  in  all  50 
States. 

Chairman  Morgan.  When  did  you  meet  here  in  Washington?  Was 
it  in  June  of  1961 1 

Mrs.  Bell.  That  is  right,  last  year. 

We  have  had  two  board  meetings  in  the  interim  period.  At  the 
last  one  we  discussed  at  length  the  bond  issue,  I think  for  about  3 
hours. 

Chairman  Morgan.  And  the  board  meeting  made  a recommenda- 
tion to  go  on  record  endorsing  the  purpose  of  the  $100  million  for  the 
U.N.  bonds? 

Mrs.  Bell.  That  is  right. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Sirs.  Bell,  has  your  organization  always  sup- 
ported the  U.N.  ? 

Mrs.  Bell.  Always,  ever  since  the  original  idea  was  proposed. 

Chairman  Morgan.  You  think  you  speak  then  for  your  150,000 
membership  in  endorsing  the  purposes 

Mrs.  Bell.  Of  course  we  have  people  who  don’t  agree  with  the 
overall  program.  I think  our  opinion  poll  and  convention  vote  show  it 
runs  between  80  and  90  percent,  usually  93  or  94  approving  the  actions 
we  have  taken. 

Chairman  Morgan.  You  would  say  over  90  percent  of  your  mem- 
bership endorsee 
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Mrs.  Bell.  I would  say  that  is  right.  This  is  not  a membership 
poll.  It  is  a branch  poll  that  we  conduct,  and  the  program  is  sub- 
mitted to  and  adopted  biennially  by  our  convention  delegates. 

Chairman  Moboan.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Bell. 

Dr.  Judd. 

Mr.  Judd.  Thank  you, Mr.  Chairman. 

It  is  nice  to  see  you  here  again,  Mrs.  Bell.  Your  organization  al- 
ways presents  a well  thought  out  and  well  reasoned  statement,  which 
is  helpful. 

I am  sure  you  know  that  the  opposition  to  this  bond  issue,  or  so  it 
seems  to  me  at  least,  cranes  largely  from  two  groups.  There  are  a lot 
of  people  in  our  country  who  have  never  been  for  the  U.N.  Of 
course,  they  are  opposed  to  this  or  anything  else  that  would  support  it 

There  is  a more  disturbing  one:  There  are  a lot  of  people  who  have 
been  for  the  U.N.  and  are  for  the  U.N.  but  they  arenx  for  its  actions 
in  the  Congo. 

I think  almost  everybody  supports  the  UNEF  operation  where  the 
U.N.  has  been  holding  forces  apart  that  probably  would  otherwise 
have  gotten  into  armed  conflict  But  many  feel  strongly  that  the  U.N. 
action  in  the  Congo' was  not  in  accordance  with  the  charter  of  the 
U.N.,  but  rather  in  violation  of  the  charter. 

We  get  a lot  of  mail  from  genuinely  sincere  people  who  feel  the 
U.N.  itself  is  being  endangered  when  it  mobilizes  armed  forces  and 
sends  them  into  areas  which  are  not  attacking  anybody  else.  That  is, 
when  the  U.N.  mobilizes  forces  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  South  Korea 
which  is  being  attacked  by  North  Korea,  they  approve.  But  if  the 
U.N.  had  mobilized  forces  in  South  Korea  to  invade  North  Korea, 
they  would  have  opposed.  This  is  the  way  they  interpret  the  Congo 
operation. 

You  know  my  position  all  these  years  in  favor  of  the  U.N.,  but  the 
public  is  not  convinced  that  it  is  wise  or  proper  for  the  U.N.  to  try 
to  impose  its  will  on  people  who  are  not  actually  breaking  the  peace. 

Tshombe  and  his  regime  were  not  breaking  the  peace  by  attacking 
the  rest  of  the  Congo.  Apparently  he  was  trying  only  to  run  his 
own  show. 

I must  say  that  if  I had  been  in  a position  where  my  area  was  solvent 
and  able  to  maintain  order,  and  I was  asked  to  underwrite  an  outfit 
which  was  not  able  to  get  along  economically  and  was  full  of  disorder, 
it  would  have  been  pretty  hard  to  persuade  me  as  the  head  of  a going 
concern  to  consent  to  being  put  under  an  ungoing  concern,  that  could 
survive  only  by  being  shored  up  from  the  outside. 

I am  appealing  to  you  for  help  on  this  point,  because  I have  not 
found  an  adequate  answer  to  these  people. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Dr.  Judd,  we  were  terribly  concerned  when  the  inter- 
national relations  committee  met  for  2*4  days.  The  legislative  com- 
mittee met  for  2%  days  after  that,  and  then  our  board  met. 

I told  Dr.  Morgan  before  you  came  in  that  we  discussed  this  matter 
for  something  between  2 and  3 hours  in  the  board  meeting. 

I thirik  you  know  from  your  experience  with  our  organization  that 
our  committee,  the  international  relations  committee  and  the  legis- 
lative program  committee  is  made  up  of  many  types  of  people. 
Women  of  such  stature  as  Prof.  Gwendolen  C.  Carter,  Smith  College ; 
Dean  Meribeth  E.  Cameron,  Mount  Holyoke;  Prof.  Louise  W.  Hoi- 
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born,  Connecticut  College  for  Women ; Prof.  Mary  Oliver  Clabaugh 
Write,  Yale;  Prof.  Isabel  Ross  Abbott,  Western  College  for  Women; 
Mrs.  Edwin  P.  Jordan,  University  of  Virginia;  Prof.  Dorothy  H. 
Veon,  Pennsylvania  State  University;  Dr.  Marian  Spector,  Seattle, 
Wash.;  Dean  Eunice  Roberts,  University  of  Indiana,  and  Dean  Jean 
Brownlee,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  make  up  these  commit- 
tees. So  these  women  have  of  course  varying  viewpoints.  I sat  and 
listened  to  a discussion  that  went  on  for  a good  part  of  1 day  on  the 
Congo.  There  is  reason  to  wonder  about  it  all,  as  you  suggest. 

The  international  relations  committee  made  a recommendation 
that  in  their  best  and  considered  judgment  the  operation  in  the  Congo, 
that  we  had  to  support  the  United  Nations,  that  there  must  be  factors 
that  we  didn’t  know  about,  and  that  your  committee  and  the  other 
committees,  the  State  Department,  must  know  best  what  to  do  about 
it.  So  we  had  decided  to  support  the  U.N.  bond  issue. 

As  an  additional  step,  after  these  committees  reported,  the  board 
took  a most  unusual  action,  and  asked  that  we  do  a special  education 
job  on  the  United  Nations  bond  issue  in  the  communities  in  which 
the  AAUW  lias  branches. 

We  have  had  spring  workshops  and  we  have  discussed  the  issue  in 
these  workshops.  I don’t  say  we  have  been  entirely  successful  in  1,500 
branches.  It  depends  on  the  quality  of  our  leadership  in  our  branches 
whether  we  have  been,  or  not,  getting  our  story  over.  We  have  been 
trying  because  we  think  it  is  vital  to  the  life  of  the  United  Nations 
to  have  some  security  and  financial  stability. 

Mr.  Judd.  I hope  that  we  keep  the  difference  clear.  There  is  op- 
position from  those  who  oppose  the  United  Nations;  there  is  also 
opposition  from  those  who  support  the  United  Nations  but  oppose 
this  particular  operation.  The  latter  are  the  more  serious.  It  is  a 
disturbed  group. 

Mrs.  Bell.  It  is  very  disturbed  and  serious.  We  can’t  afford  to  of- 
fend them  and  get  them  alienated.  That  is  why  we  are  attempting 
to  explain  the  best  we  can.  I don’t  know  how  good  a job  we  are 
doing,  but  we  try. 

Mr.  Judd.  You  mentioned  the  bond  issue  proposed  by  U Thant, 
Actually  it  was  proposed  by  the  United  States.  This  is  our  own 
baby.  W e can’t  put  the  blame  or  the  credit  on  somebody  else. 

The  fact  that  this  is  an  American  proposal,  not  somebody  else’s  pro- 
posal which  the  United  States  is  being  asked  to  support  is,  in  my 
opinion,  an  additional  factor  on  the  side  of  support  of  the  proposal 
by  this  committee  and  the  Congress. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Selden. 

Mr.  Selden.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I am  glad  to  see  you  here  again,  Mrs.  Bell. 

If  this  special  assessment  problem  is  not  solved  as  a result  of  the 
court’s  recent  ruling  and  the  action  that  will  follow  in  the  U.N.,  do 
you  foresee  the  necessity  of  recurring  bond  issues  ? 

Mrs.  Bell.  I would  hope  not  more  than  one  more  would  be  nec- 
essary. The  members  of  the  organization  I represent  did  in  the  ses* 
sions  that  I have  been  speaking  of  hope  that  some  way  would  be  found 
of  financing  this  kind  of  operation  because  I think  we  can  anticipate 
crises. 
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So  something  must  be  done  to  make  other  member  nations,  all  of 
the  member  nations  be  in  support  of  them. 

I can  foresee  what  the  Soviet  Union  will  do  from  my  experience 
in  analyzing  Kussian  propaganda  in  military  intelligence. 

Nonetheless,  I think  tne  victory  last  Friday  was  a substantial  one, 
psychologically,  for  us.  I should  think  we  could  get  a two-thirds  vote 
in  the  General  Assembly. 

Mr.  Seldex.  While  we  all  recognize  that  the  decision  by  the  World 
Court  was  an  advisory  opinion,  certainly  it  should  influence  to  some 
extent  the  vote  in  the  General  Assembly. 

However,  if  this  financial  dilemma  is  not  solved  as  a result  of  the 
Court’s  decision,  will  additional  bond  issues  be  necessary  ? 

Mrs.  Bell.  I hope  only  one  more  if  any  is  necessary. 

Since  we  have  been  told  that  there  are  studies  going  on  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  surely  someone  can  come  up  with  some  solution  to  this 
problem  which  will  recur. 

Mr.  Seldex.  I hope  a final  solution  can  be  found  as  I foresee  the 
possibility  of  it  not  being  solved  as  the  result  of  a single  bond  issue 
and  sooner  or  later  the  matter  having  to  be  brought  to  a head.  I am 
sure  the  American  people  are  not  going  to  continue  to  support  recur- 
ring bond  issues  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment  of  nations  that  re- 
fuse to  cooperate  when  it  doesn’t  suit  their  fancy. 

Mrs.  Bell.  I think  we  might  be  well  advised  to  consider  that  the 
possibility  may  come  up  where  we  will  need  another  bond  issue.  I 
nope  not,  but  I think 

Mr.  Seldex.  Do  you  think  there  is  such  a possibility  in  the  not  too 
distant  future? 

Mrs.  Bell.  There  is  not  too  much  space  of  time  in  which  we  have 
to  work  for  a solution . 

Chairman  Mobgax.  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Broomfield.  No  questions.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Murphy. 

Mr.  Mubpht.  No  questions. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  O’Hara. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Mrs.  Bell,  it  has  been  very  nice  having  you  with  us 
again. 

Mrs.  Bell.  It  is  a pleasure,  Mr.  O’Hara. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  I feel  you  have  made  a contribution,  as  you  always 
do  when  you  appear  before  this  committee.  It  strengthens  my  faith 
in  this  proposal  that  you  too  are  with  it. 

Mrs/  Bell.  We  are  very  much  with  your  proposal. 

Mr.  Judd.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I make  an  additional  comment  on 
the  point  which  you  and  I have  discussed  earlier.  You  must  recognize, 
Mrs.  Bell,  and  I am  sure  you  do,  that  this  advisory  opinion  of  tne  In- 
ternational Court  helps  in  certain  respects  and  it  probably  hurts  in 
other  respects.  Because  some  are  saying,  as  they  said  before,  that  if 
the  advisory  opinion  is  that  all  members  must  pay  their  regular  share 
of  special  assessments  pn.de  for  whatever  purpose  by  a two-thirds  vote 
in  tne  General  Assembly,  we  can  easily  be  outvoted  and  be  called  on  or 
compelled  to  support  U.N.  pr.^pcts  or  operations  to  which  as  a nation 
we  are  completely  opposed. 

I have  said  many  times  that  I am  convinced  from  my  work  in  the 
U.N.  that  if  the  United  States  has  a good  cause  and  we  are  effective  in 
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presenting  it,  there  will  never  be  a two-thirds  vote  for  something  that 
we  fundamentally  disapprove.  But  it  is  a possibility,  and  a careful 
legislator  has  to  consider  possibilities  as  well  as  probabilities. 

The  argument  goes,  “Should  we  approve  a plan  under  which  coun- 
tries which  altogether  pay  less  to  the  U.N.  than  we  do,  can  vote  opera- 
tions of  whose  costs  we  have  to  pay  32  percent,  though  the  operations 
may  be  even  directed  against  ourselves 

This  advisory  opinion  has  a good  side — it  makes  the  bonds  a better 
investment;  but  from  the  standpoint  of  practical  politics,  it  perhaps 
increases  the  difficulties  facing  the  bona  authorization  here  in  the 
Congress  in  the  next  few  weeks.  The  opinion  can  be  a rallying  point 
for  opposition. 

Mis.  Bell.  We  will  have  to  stay  aware  of  it  too.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Bell. 

Mrs.  Brown. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mrs.  Donald  Brown,  representing  the  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

It  is  nice  seeing  you  again,  Mrs.  Brown.  We  remember  when  you 
were  here  on  the  mutual  security  bill. 

Mrs.  Brown,  you  have  a prepared  statement  and  you  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  MBS.  DONALD  BROWN,  REPRESENTING  THE 
NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN 

Mrs.  Brown.  I am  Mrs.  Donald  Brown,  member  of  the  National 
Public  Affairs  Committee  of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 
I appreciate  the  opportunity  of  appearing  before  your  committee  in 
support  of  the  United  Nations  bond  issue. 

The  United  Nations  and  its  relationship  to  U.S.  foreign  policy  is  a 
longstanding  concern  of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  an 
organization  established  in  1893,  with  a current  membership  of  123,000 
in  329  communities  throughout  the  United  States. 

For  more  than  half  a century  council  members  have  worked  actively 
for  the  attainment  of  world  peace  through  international  understand- 
ing. From  the  time  of  Dumbarton  Oaks,  the  council  has  taken  an  ac- 
tive part  in  stimulating  popular  support  for  the  formation  of  the  U.N. 

We  have  maintained  an  official  accredited  observer  at  the  United 
Nations  since  1945  who  reports  regularly  to  our  membership  on  the 
programs  and  decisions  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  Security  Council, 
and  the  agencies  of  the  U.N. 

It  has  Tong  been  the  conviction  of  our  organization  that  a sound 
U.3.  foreign  policy  has  to  be  based  on  support  of  the  U.N.  and  use 
of  its  resources.  A national  resolution  to  this  effect,  adopted  by  the 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  in  1946  and  reaffirmed  every  2 
years  since  then,  urges  the  United  States — 

to  work  to  strengthen  the  United  Nations,  Its  specialized  agencies  and  the 
International  Court  of  Justice,  an  the  media  through  which  the  conditions  of 
peace  are  achieved  by  the  adjustments  of  the  national  interests  of  the  member 
nations. 

Our  faith  in  the  U.N.  is  neither  unrealistic  nor  based  on  wishful 
thinking.  The  work  and  progress  of  the  Organization  is  frequently 
restudied  and  reappraised  by  our  membership.  We  sponsor  an  annual 
U.N.  Institute  at  the  seat  of  the  United  Nations  with  some  sessions 
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conducted  at  U.N.  headquarters.  Our  members  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  attend  these  institutes  for  the  purpose  of  securing  first- 
hand information  from  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
U.N.  affairs.  As  a result  of  these  frequent  reevaluations,  we  have 
come  to  the  following  conclusions: 

(1)  The  United  Nations  has  successfully  contributed  to  main- 
taining world  peace  through  its  mediation  in  international  disputes. 

(2)  The  United  Nations  has  successfully  contributed  to  interna- 
tional welfare  through  the  achievements  of  its  specialized  agencies 
and  its  technical  assistance  program. 

(3)  The  United  Nations  has  in  the  past  and  does  now  serve  the 
national  interests  of  the  United  States  and  should  be  used  as  a valuable 
instrument  in  the  promotion  of  our  foreign  policy. 

I will  not  at  this  time  attempt  to  substantiate  these  statements  by 
going  over  the  record.  The  record  has  been  very  ably  presented  bv 
more  expert  voices  than  ours. 

It  is  our  firm  conviction,  however,  that  the  United  States  must 
maintain  active  leadership  in  the  organization  and  that  by  ex- 
pressing our  confidence  in  the  U.N.  at  the  present  time,  we  can  en- 
courage other  nations  to  do  likewise. 

We  believe  it  is  imperative  that  the  United  Nations  be  assisted  in 
its  present  financial  crisis,  in  the  most  expedient  and  practical  manner 
possible,  so  that  it  may  carry  on  its  peacekeeping  operations  and 
gain  enough  time  to  develop  a sound,  effective  system  of  permanent 
financing. 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  various  proposals  made  to  meet 
this  crisis,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  proposed  bond 
issue  is  the  most  realistic  and  practical  solution  to  the  problem. 

The  response  to  date  by  the  other  members  of  the  U.N.  has  been 
heartening  and  indicates  that  the  bond  issue  will  stimulate  a feeling 
of  collective  responsibility  among  the  various  nations. 

We  would  fear  that  a disavowal  of  this  method  by  the  United  States 
might  be  equated  in  the  minds  of  our  friends  and  of  the  unalined 
nations  to  a disavowal  of  the  Organization  itself. 

Substitution  of  a unilateral  method  of  relief  would  destroy  the  sense 
of  responsibility  already  expressed  by  the  43  nations  wnich  have 
made  commitments  to  participate  in  the  bond  issue. 

In  conclusion  I should  like  to  read  a recent  statement  by  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women: 

The  need  for  legislation  to  permit  the  United  States  to  subscribe  to  the  United 
Nations  bond  issue  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  American  people  to  reiterate 
their  support  for  the  United  Nations.  Today,  when  the  United  Nations  is 
under  fire  from  the  Communist  countries  and  when  the  task  of  keeping  the  peace 
is  constantly  becoming  more  difficult,  the  United  Nations  needs  the  full  backing 
of  the  free  world.  The  United  States  can  indeed  be  proud  of  the  leadership  we 
have  taken  to  strengthen  the  ability  of  the  United  Nations  to  keep  the  peace 
and  enable  the  emerging  nations  to  develop  in  freedom. 

The  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  urges  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  reiterate  its  support  of  the  United  Nations  by  author- 
izing the  purchase  by  the  United  States  of  $100  million  of  United  Na- 
tions bonds. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Brown. 
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Mrs.  Brown,  referring  to  this  statement  you  have  read  to  us,  was  this 
taken  up  by  the  executive  committee? 

Mrs.  Brown.  The  executive  committee  is  voicing  the  results  of 
national  policies  which  are  in  our  national  resolutions  which  are  voted 
by  our  delegates  biennially. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Then  you  think  most  of  your  delegates  support 
the  bond  issue? 

Mrs.  Brown.  The  majority. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Have  you  used  a poll  to  poll  your  members? 

Mrs.  Brown.  We  haven’t  had  an  individual  membership  poll. 
However,  in  February  of  this  year  we  had  a meeting  of  our  members 
from  all  over  the  United  States  here  in  Washington  and  during  this 
meeting  our  national  committee  on  public  affairs  met  to  study  and 
discuss  the  proposed  U.N.  bond  issue.  They  endorsed  the  measure  and 
authorized  strong  support  for  it.  The  participants  in  the  meeting 
urged  support  for  it  in  visits  with  their  Representatives  and  Senators. 

Chairman  Morgan.  The  previous  witness,  Mrs.  Bell,  testified  she 
has  a membership  of  150,000.  You  testify  that  you  have  a member- 
ship of  123,000.  As  far  as  my  district  is  concerned,  I do  not  recall 
receiving  anv  mail  in  support  of  this  bill. 

Do  you  ask  your  membership  to  write  to  the  individual  Members  of 
Compress  in  support  of  your  position  ? 

Mrs.  Brown.  We  do  on  various  issues.  We  call  them  “call  to 
actions.” 

Chairman  Morgan.  Have  you  had  a “call  to  action”  on  the  bond 
issue? 

Mrs.  Brown.  It  seems  to  me  we  have.  We  did  during  the  Senate 
hearings  and  subsequently. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Have  you  had  any  information  as  to  the  re- 
sponse to  your  “call  to  action”  ? 

Mrs.  Brown.  From  past  experience  our  members  have  responded 
well  to  “call  to  actions.” 

Chairman  Morgan.  What  I am  trying  to  make  clear,  Mrs.  Brown, 
is  this:  I feel  the  organizations  that  are  supporting  the  bond  issue 
have  not  been  successful,  because  my  conversations  with  individual 
members  indicate  that  their  mail  in  support  of  this  bond  issue  is  not 
what  they  expected  it  to  be. 

I feel,  especially  on  the  House  side,  that  those  of  us  who  support 
this  bond  issue  are  going  to  need  all  the  help  we  can  get  from  organiza- 
tions like  your  own  that  support  this  bond  issue. 

Mrs.  Brown.  We  plan  to  send  another  “call  to  action”  right  now. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Brown. 

Dr.  Judd. 

Mr.  Judd.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  is  good  to  have  you  here,  Mrs.  Brown,  and  your  clear  and  objec- 
tive statement.  That  is  in  accord  with  my  experience  with  your 
organization. 

I would  merely  like,  in  line  with  what  the  chairman  has  said,  to  add 
that  while  you  apparently  put  out  a productive  “call  to  action”  dur- 
ing the  Senate  hearings,  it  didn’t  get  your  members  to  flood  us  in  the 
House  with  mail  and  so  on;  because  it  hasn’t  come,  at  least  to  my 
office. 
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It  may  merely  be  that  the  people  in  opposition  are  even  better  or- 
ganized. Many  of  their  letters  are  the  regimented  kind;  they  all  say 
the  same  thing  and  are  not  influential.  But  there  is  also  a large  num- 
ber of  letters  from  thoughtful  people,  opposing  the  U.N.  bonds.  They 
arequestioning  it. 

This  proposal  is  in  trouble  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  As  I 
said  earlier  to  Mrs.  Bell,  it  needs  all  the  help  it  can  get. 

Mrs.  Brown.  Our  “call  to  action”  on  the  bond  issue  was  in  the  form 
of  a very  eye-catching  miniature  bond  with  a printed  form  attached 
to  it 

Mr.  Judd.  They  were  asked  to  write  to  their  Congressmen  as  well  as 
their  Senators f 

Mrs.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  J udd.  How  long  ago  was  this  ? 

Mrs.  Brown.  We  sent  out  two  “calls  to  action.”  We  have  had  some 
responses.  In  fact  when  we  sent  out  this  little  bond,  we  had  a little 
questionnaire  attached  to  it  and  asked  them  to  write  to  us  and  tell 
us  what  they  wrote  and  the  response  they  received. 

Unfortunately,  Dr.  Judd,  when  we  send  out  all  these  communica- 
tions which  go  all  over  the  country^  we  don't  always  have  a way  of 
knowing  the  results.  This  was  during  the  discussion  of  the  issue  in 
the  Senate,  and  I am  quite  certain  we  will  send  something  else  as  it 
is  about  to  come  before  the  House. 


Mr.  Judd.  We  must  report  to  you  today  that  the  response  hasn't 
been  as  good,  at  least  in  my  office,  as  I would  have  expectea. 

For  example,  when  any  organization  sends  out  things  like  that 
little  bond,  what  frequently  happens  is  that  some  who  receive  it  will 
take  the  bond  or  whatever  the  device  is,  and  they  will  write  across  the 
bottom,  “Hope  you  get  busy  on  this.  I favor  this.  I want  you  to 
support  it,  and  so  forth,”  and  send  it  to  ns. 

I have  seen  at  least  one  of  the  miniature  bonds  that  you  sent  out. 
I can’t  remember  whether  it  came  into  my  office,  but  I haven’t  seen  any 
large  numbers  and  there  are  a good  many  or  your  members  in  my 
State  whom  I know  and  who  ordinarily  write  me  on  matters  about 
which  they  are  concerned. 

Mrs.  Brown.  I am  kind  of  glad  that  our  mail  has  been  missed—; — 

Mr.  Judd.  I think  it  is  going  to  require  considerable  mobilization 
of  public  sentiment. 

That  is  all. 


Chairman  Morgan.  Would  you  yield  to  me? 

I was  interested  in  the  question  that  you  asked  Mrs.  Bell,  and  I had 
the  staff  look  up  Ambassador  Lodge’s  answer  when  he  was  here  Tues- 
day. As  I remember  it,  you  weren’t  here.  Here  is  what  he  said: 


As  far  as  the  Congo,  that  waa  the  moat  ambitious,  the  moat  novel,  the  moat 
difflcnlt,  the  moat  widespread  activity  that  any  International  organisation  has 
ever  engaged  In.  When  the  Belgians  left,  yon  had  over  200  Soviet  agents  In 
surrounding  African  countries  ready  to  move  in  when  the  Belgians  moved  out. 

You  can  all  Imagine  what  would  have  been  the  situation  had  that  been 
allowed  to  happen.  Either  we  would  have  lost  the  heart  of  Africa  to  the  Com- 
munists oi*  else  the  United  States  would  have  had  to  go  In  there  and  prevent  it 
We  can  say  all  we  want  about  the  United  Nations  forces  in  the  Congo,  but 
there  isn’t  any  single  American  boy  in  It  That  is  an  Impressive  fact 
Of  coarse,  some  mistakes  have  been  made,  but  the  situation  In  the  Congo  today 
Is  very  modi  better  than  It  waa  in  1900,  when,  aa  the  U.3.  representative  in  the 
U.N.,  I Introduced  the  resolution  setting  up  the  force.  It  is  better  than  I think 
we  have  any  right  to  expect  It  to  be. 
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Mr.  Judd.  Mr.  Murphy  and  I were  talking  here  a moment  ago, 
following  my  question  to  Mrs.  Bell,  and  he  asked  if  I was  opposed  to 
the  original  action  taken  by  the  U.N.  I said  “No.”  That  is  the 
action  the  Ambassador  is  tafking  about  where,  as  I recall,  the  Congo 
asked  the  U.N.  to  come  in  to  maintain  order. 

It  was  some  of  the  things  that  happened  after  they  got  in  which 
caused  the  reaction  against  it  in  our  country  and  obviously  in  some 
European  countries.  There  is  opposition  from  the  British  today,  as 
you  know. 

Mrs.  Brown.  The  consideration  of  what  the  alternatives  would  have 
been  if  the  Congo  o|>eration  hadn’t  occurred  are  frightening. 

Chairman  Moroan.  Mr.  Selden. 

Mr.  Selden.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I would  like  to  join  with  you  in  welcoming  Mrs.  Brown  before  the 
committee  today.  I have  no  questions. 

Giairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Brooufieu).  No  questions. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  O’Hara. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Mrs.  Brown,  I am  well  acauainted  with  the  fine  work 
of  your  organization.  Its  members  are  effectively  active  in  my  own 
district  in  Chicago. 

I would  like  to  make  one  comment.  I have  received  a large  mail 
on  the  U.N.  liond  issue.  Some  of  the  letters  have  been  violent.  Some 
tell  me  that  voting  against  the  U.N.  is  my  last  opportunity  to  prove 
that  I am  an  American.  Curiously,  these  letters  come  mostly  from 
two  States,  none  from  my  own  district  in  Illinois.  I would  say  the 
sentiment  among  my  constituents  is  favorable  to  the  U.N.  bond  issue 
as  the  only  feasible  method  of  saving  the  U.N.  from  collapse. 

Mr.  Broomfield.  Dr.  Morgan 

Chairman  Morgan.  Do  you  yield  to  Mr.  Broomfield  ? 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Surely. 

Mr.  Broomfield.  I would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I have  pub- 
licly stated  that  I am  going  to  support  this  legislation.  I would  like 
to  point  out,  however,  that  I respect  the  views  of  many  of  the  people 
who  are  opposed  to  this  bill. 

I am  not  ready  now  to  scuttle  the  U.N.  That  is  why  I think  it  is 
important  to  see  them  through  this  financial  crisis.  _ But  I think  it  is 
also  very  important  that  they  work  out  their  financial  problems  on  a 
long  range  and  a sound  basis. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  O’Hara,  are  you  through  t 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mrs.  Brown.  May  I take  the  liberty  of  assuring  you  that  we  will 
make  great  efforts  to  see  that  “calls  to  action”  are  sent  out,  now  that 
this  is  at  a critical  point  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  And  also  to 
assure  you  that  we  do  not  give  testimony  or  have  opinions  or  state 
opinions  particularly  on  things  which  either  we  have  not  studied 
thoroughly  or  considered  very  carefully  both  pro  and  con. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Murphy. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  event  the  legislation  for  the 
purchase  of  the  U.N.  bonds  fails  to  pass  in  the  Congress,  what  would 
be  the  status  of  the  U.N.  thereafter ? In  using  the  expression  “history 
repeats  itself.”  I would  like  to  compare  the  aforesaid  U.N.  status  with 
the  failure  of  the  operation  of  the  League  of  Nations.  I do  not  believe 
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that  World  War  II  would  have  occurred  if  the  League  had  been  in 
operation,  and  if  there  had  been  an  international  body  to  discuss  the 
disputes  between  the  nations  that  arose  in  the  1920’s  and  1930’s  leading 
to  World  War  II. 

Following  World  War  II  the  nations  of  the  world  found  it  neces- 
sary to  create  another  world  organization  for  peace  and  to  consider 
the  world’s  disputes,  and  this  body  was  the  United  Nations. 

I believe  if  the  United  States  fails  to  purchase  the  $100  million 
worth  of  bonds,  the  U.N.  will  undoubtedly  collapse. 

In  the  future  we  will  find  many  controversies  arising  between  the 
nations  of  the  world  and  they  will  find  it  imperative  to  organize  or  to 
create  another  international  organization  to  consider  these  problems 
as  they  found  it  necessary  to  do  after  World  War  I and  World  War  II. 

When  Governor  Stevenson  appeared  before  the  committee,  I called 
his  attention  to  a possible  crisis  that  may  arise  in  Ruanda-Urundi. 
Here  the  two  major  tribes,  the  Batutsi  and  the  Bahutu,  were  in  con- 
flict as  late  as  3 years  ago.  The  Batutsi  have  15  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion and  have  held  the  Bahutu  with  85  percent  of  the  population  in 
subjugation.  What  will  happen  in  these  two  states  when  the  Belgians 
withdraw?  Who  will  maintain  the  peace;  and  if  there  is  not  a Dody 
like  the  U.N.,  who  would  arbitrate  the  differences? 

Chairman  Morgan.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Brown. 

Mrs.  Brown.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  A.  H.  Parker,  Jr. 

Mr.  Parker. 

Mr.  Parker.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Parker  is  the  first  vice  president  of  the 
United  World  Federalists. 

Mr.  Parker,  you  have  a prepared  statement  and  you  may  proceed, 
sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  A.  H.  PARKER,  JR.,  FIRST  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
UNITED  WORLD  FEDERALISTS 

Mr.  Parker.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  committee  members,  I am  A.  H.  Parker,  Jr.,  of 
Sherbom,  Mass.  I am  president  of  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Co.  in 
Boston  and  have  flown  to  Washington  for  the  express  purpose  of 
testifying  before  your  esteemed  committee.  I appear  on  benalf  of 
United  World  Federalists,  Inc.,  of  which  I have  the  honor  to  be  first 
vice  president.  We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  testify. 

. I might  say  I have  been  a member  of  the  Unitea  World  Federalists 
virtually  since  its  organization,  and  that  was  not  long  after  I was 
mustered  out  of  the  Navy  as  a lieutenant  commander,  following  a 
little  more  than  4^  years  of  active  duty  in  World  War  II. 

Our  organization  has  worked  to  support  and  strengthen  the  United 
Nations  and  to  increase  its  ability  to  preserve  the  peace  since  our 
incorporation  in  1947.  We  have  long  recognized  the  financial  prob- 
lems inherent  in  the  operation  of  the  United  Nations. 

Careful  consideration  was  given  to  the  matter  before  this  committee 
prior  to  making  our  decision.  We  finally  came  to  the  unanimous  con- 
clusion that  the  well-being  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  its  vital 
peacekeeping  operations  in  the  Gaza  strip  and  the  Congo  require 
approval  of  a loan  to  the  U.N.  through  the  purchase  of  U.N.  bonds. 
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We  testified  on  February  19,  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  in  favor  of  S.  2768,  which  was  then  identical  to  your  chair- 
man’s bill,  H.R.  9982.  We  are,  however,  well  impressed  by  the 
Dirksen- Mansfield  substitute  and  support  S.  2768  as  passed  by  oetter 
than  a 3-to-l  vote  by  the  Senate. 

At  the  heart  of  the  matter  before  you  is  the  question  of  whether 
it  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  sup- 
port the  United  Nations  and  its  peacekeeping  operations.  Let  me 
address  myself  to  various  aspects  of  this  question  which  have  been 
raised  by  this  legislation. 

(1)  Do  the  American  people  support  the  United  Nations? — Since 
we  became  the  first  nation  to  ratify  tie  U.N.  Charter  by  a vote  of 
89  to  2 in  the  Senate,  there  has  nev<*r  been  a time  when  the  United 
Nations  has  not  had  the  support  of  a substantial  majority  of 
Americans. 

This  support  has  been  growing.  In  February  this  year,  the  Gallup 
poll  released  the  results  of  its  latest  U.N.  poll  with  these  words: 
“The  United  Nations  has  won  a big  vote  of  confidence  from  a great 
majority  of  Americans.”  The  figures  showed  that  83  percent  feel 
it  is  “very  important”  that  the  United  States  “try  to  make  the  United 
Nations  a success,”  78  percent  feel  the  U.N.  has  been  doing  a “good 
or  fair  job,”  and  90  percent  feel  that  we  “should  not”  give  up  mem- 
bership in  the  United  Nations. 

(2)  Has  the  rapid  growth  in  the  membership  of  the  U.N.  been 
detrimental  to  U.S.  national  interest? — The  United  Nations  is  a 
parliamentary  institution.  Its  charter  incorporates  much  that  we 
value  and  respect.  As  Secretary  Rusk  said,  “The  charter  itself  is 
the  product  of  American  leadership  and  bipartisan  endeavor.”  We 
should^  therefore,  welcome  the  fact  that  almost  every  new  nation  has 
immediately  sought  membership  in  the  United  Nations. 

Contrary  to  the  belief  of  some,  the  newer  nations  have  not  operated 
as  a voting  bloc  to  side  with  the  U.S.SJR.  against  the  United  States. 
Let  us  look  at  the  record  of  several  key  votes  during  the  last  General 
Assembly : 

On  the  Russian-sponsored  resolution  calling  for  the  seating  of  Red 
China  in  the  U.N.:  The  final  vote  was  47  against,  37  for,  19  absten- 
tions. Of  the  Afro- Asian  nations  15  voted  with  us  against,  20  for, 
19  abstained.  Earlier  the  same  day,  December  15, 1961,  the  Assembly 
endorsed  the  U.S.  position  that  the  issue  of  Chinese  representation 
was  an  “important  question”  requiring  a two-thirds  majority.  The 
vote  was  61  for,  34  against,  7 abstentions,  and  2 absent. 

On  the  Anglo-American  resolution  setting  forth  the  “urgent  need” 
for  a treaty  to  ban  nuclear  weapons  tests  under  effective  international 
control.  (The  United  States  was  in  favor,  the  U.S.S.R.  against.  The 
resolution  stated  that  only  an  “effective  and  impartial  system  of  veri- 
fication” could  guarantee  a permanent  nuclear  test  band,  that  inter- 
national control  machinery  should  preclude  self-inspection  and  a veto, 
and  that  a angle  administrator  should  be  in  charge;  that  is,  not  the 
Soviet  “troika”) : 71  voted  for,  11  against,  15  abstentions,  6 absent 
Only  the  Soviet  bloc  and  Cuba  voted  against. 

The  record  will  show  many  other  examples.  As  Ambassador 
Stevenson  has  said : 

In  all  the  history  of  the  United  Nations,  I know  of  not  one  case  In  which  the 
U.N.  has  injured  the  vital  interests  of  the  United  States. 
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(3)  Has  the  United  Nations  operation  in  the  Congo  been  detri- 
mental to  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States^ — All  indications 
are  the  UNOC  prevented  a confrontation  of  the  major  powers  in  the 
Congo  and  a bloody  civil  war,  starvation,  and  chaos.  The  United 
States  has  supported  this  operation  to  the  fullest.  U.N.  troops  sup- 
plied by  other  member  nations  have  made  it  unnecessary  for  any 
American  servicemen  to  endure  the  hardships  and  the  uncertainties  of 
life  in  today’s  Congo. 

In  any  operation  involving  large  numbers  of  servicemen  in  a highly 
volatile  situation,  there  are  bound  to  be  some  unfortunate  occurrences. 
In  view  of  the  conditions  in  the  Congo  upon  the  arrival  of  U.N. 
personnel,  the  remarkable  fact  is  that  there  have  been  so  few. 

Moreover,  it  should  be  clearly  remembered  that  the  U.N.  is  in  the 
Congo  to  maintain  peace  and  some  semblance  of  law  and  order,  not 
to  talce  military  action. 

At  his  London  press  conference  on  July  7,  Acting  Secretary  General 
U Thant  said : 

The  United  Nations  forces  in  the  Congo  have  never  been  authorized  to  initiate 
any  military  action.  I think  it  is  clear  from  all  the  relevant  Security  Council 
resolutions,  of  course,  that  in  a situation  when  the  United  Nations  is  attacked  I 
have  authorized  our  people  there  to  retaliate  as  an  exercise  of  the  right  of  self- 
defense,  but  it  is  not  my  intention,  it  has  never  been  my  intention,  it  will  never 
be  my  intention  to  use  any  military  initiative.  I have  no  such  mandate,  so  the 
question  of  the  use  of  force  does  not  arise. 

This  recent  statement  should  serve  to  allay  any  fears  that  the  U.N. 
is  merely  awaiting  money  from  the  sale  of  its  bonds  before  it  takes 
military  action  in  the  Congo. 

I turn  now  to  the  method  of  stopgap  financing  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  last  December,  the  issuance  of  $200  million  of  U.N. 
bonds  to  be  repaid  over  25  years  at  2 percent  interest. 

Our  organization  believes  that  this  temporary  method  represents  a 
significant  improvement  over  the  system  of  assessments  previously 
used.  The  provision  that  the  bonds  shall  be  repaid  from  the  regular 
budget,  where  there  has  been  no  question  as  to  legal  responsibility 
forpayment,  is  a major  step  forward. 

The  25-year  repayment  periodreduces  the  annual  cost  of  the  present 
U.N.  operations  m the  Gaza  strip  and  the  Congo  to  a level  which  it 
is  reasonable  to  expect  all  members  to  be  able  to  meet.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  annual  cost  of  these  two  extraordinary  operations 
has  been  almost  double  the  amount  of  the  U.N.’s  regular  budget. 

We  welcome  the  9-5  decision  of  the  World  Court  last  Friday  which 
supports  the  case  so  ably  made  by  Abram  Chayes,  Legal  Adviser  of 
the  Department  of  State,  for  our  Government.  If  this  advisory 
opinion  is  now  accepted  bv  the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  which  will 
require  a two-thirds  vote,  the  legal  foundation  will  have  been  laid  on 
which  the  U.N.  can  seek  payment  of  unpaid  past  assessments  for  its 
peacekeeping  operations. 

The  provisions  of  article  19  of  the  charter  will  also  become  a more 
immediate  force  in  prodding  delinquent  members  to  pay  up. 

That  is  the  provision,  as  I am  sure  the  committee  is  well  aware, 
that  provides  you  lose  your  vote  in  the  Assembly  if  you  don’t  pay 
after  a couple  of  years. 

The  U.N.  bond  issue  will,  meanwhile,  keep  the  U.N.  functioning  and 
solvent. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  we  regard  the  U.N.  bond  issue  as  a temporary 
measure  and  not  a permanent  solution.  If  the  decision  of  the  World 
Court  and  the  present  provisions  of  the  U.N.  Charter  do  not  provide 
a satisfactory  means  for  assuring  collective  financial  responsibility 
for  collective  political  decisions  henceforth,  we  most  earnestly  urge 
that  this  committee  devote  its  resources  and  wisdom  to  find  the  right 
answer. 

It  is  our  belief  that  so  long  as  the  U.N.  has  no  peace  force  of  its  own, 
no  agreed  regulations  governing  the  use  of  such  a force,  and  no 
budgeted  funds  to  finance  it  on  a continuing  basis,  U.N.  peacekeeping 
efforts  will  be  subject  to  the  political  passions  aroused  by  each  future 
crisis  and  financial  default  will  remain  a political  tool  in  the  hands 
of  the  disaffected. 

We  firmly  believe  that  answers  to  much  of  the  current  concern  of 
responsible  persons  with  the  United  Nations  lie  in  the  direction  of 
strengthening  and  improving  its  machinery  and  its  capacity  to  pro- 
vide worldwide  law  and  law  enforcement. 

We  hope  that  this  committee  will  address  itself  to  this  objective 
which  i9  of  such  paramount  significance  to  our  country  and  our  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  United  World  Federalists  believe  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, not  merely  as  the  expression  of  mankind’s  best  hope  for  peace 
but  as  practical,  hard-working,  day-to-day  machinery  by  which  those 
hopes  can  be  fulfilled.  Without  financial  fuel  this  macninery  cannot 
run. 

The  U.N.  clearly  needs  the  United  States,  but  for  the  sake  of  our 
children’s  future,  we  also  need  the  U.N.  We  urge  your  prompt  and 
favorable  action  on  S.  2768  as  the  best  present  means  of  assuring  the 

S roper  functioning  of  this  machinery  for  international  peace,  in  the 
ignest  national  interest  of  the  United  States. 

Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Parker. 

Mr.  Parker,  I think  your  statement  is  very  good  and  very  helpful 
to  the  committee.  You  deal  with  many  of  the  questions  that  nave 
been  bothering  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Parker,  on  page  2 of  your  statement  quoting  some  of  the  Gallup 
poll  figures,  you  say  that  90  percent  feel  we  should  not  give  up  our 
membership  in  the  tf.N. 

My  mail  seems  to  indicate  that  the  10  percent  who  do  feel  we  should 
give  up  membership  in  the  U.N.  are  concentrated,  as  Mr.  O’Hara  said, 
in  two  States — southern  California  and  Texas. 

Mr.  Parker.  I think  the  90  percent  is  clearly  right  myself. 
Chairman  Morgan.  It  is  not  unusual  to  get  many  telegrams  from 
those  parts  of  the  country  opposing  not  only  purchase  of  the  U.N. 
bonds  but  opposing  our  membership  in  the  U.N. 

Mr.  Parker.  I might  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I may,  that  we  have 
pretty  good  World  Federalist  chapters  in  southern  California.  There 
is  an  active  one  in  Santa  Barbara  and  one  in  Los  Angeles. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Parker. 

Dr.  Judd. 

Mr.  Judd.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Parker,  I particularly  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  next 
to  your  last  paragraph,  because  that  is  the  nubbin  of  it.  The  thing 
that  has  been  most  disappointing  all  these  years,  is  that  we  haven’t 
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succeeded  in  strengthening  and  improving  the  basic  machinery  of  the 
U.N.  so  it  can  deal  in  a predictable,  orderly  way  with  problems  which 
are  bound  to  arise  as  long  as  human  beings  are  human.  We  wait  until 
w*  have  to  come  up  with  ad  hoc  provisions,  as  you  say,  temporary,  and 
tin  t doesn’t  make  for  fundamental  solutions. 

In  1948  when  we  were  debating  the  Marshal]  plan,  I made  a speech 
in  which  I said  there  were  about  five  conditions  it  seemed  to  me  we  had 
to  meet  if  the  Marshall  plan  was  to  succeed  in  its  long-range  objectives. 

We  met  three  and  a naif  of  them  pretty  well.  The  fifth  we  didn’t 
meet  at  all.  It  was  that  we  use  the  time  bought  by  the  Marshall  plan 
to  develop  the  U.N.  into  an  organization  which  could  make,  interpret, 
and  enforce  world  law  among  nations  so  that  the  U.N.  could  meet 
whatever  crises  arose  under  law ; that  the  United  States  had  neither 
the  resources  nor  the  wisdom  to  carry  this  whole  world  burden 
indefinitely. 

We  had  to  move  in  the  immediate  situation.  We  were  the  on  y one 
which  had  the  blood  available  for  transfusions,  but  other  countries 
couldn’t  live  off  our  transfusions  indefinitely. 

We  held  hearings  in  May  1948  in  the  “terrible”  80th  Congress  on  this 
very  point.  I wish"  people  would  read  them  because  they  are  like  the 
Book  of  Isaiah  in  predicting  what  was  bound  to  happen  if  we  didn’t 
develop  +>he  U.N.  But  in  those  days  we  couldn’t  get  the  support  of 
the  administration.  General  Marshall  and  Ambassador  Warren  Aus- 
tin, representing  both  parties,  came  before  us  and  threw  cold  water  on 
it,  counseling  that  we  wait  and  take  things  slowly. 

I am  going  over  this  to  point  out  that  when,  for  example,  it  is  said 
that  we  couldn’t  see  in  1945  what  would  happen,  there  were  people 
who  did  see  and  who  pleaded  and  bled  for  action  then,  in  vain.  How- 
ever long  and  hard  it  may  be,  you  still  have  to  work  for  this  cause.  It 
has  been  always  completely  bipartisan.  As  you  know,  Brooks  Hays 
and  I introduced  the  same  resolution  in  every  Congress  for  years,  try- 
ing to  get  our  country  to  take  the  lead  in  developing  the  United  Na- 
tions into  an  organization  that  could  make  and  interpret  and  enforce 
world  law  between  nations. 

I have  been  opposed,  for  example,  to  repeal  of  the  Connally  amend- 
ment under  present  circumstances  because  the  first  thing  is  to  have  a 
body  of  world  law,  with  the  majesty  of  law,  and  machinery  by  which 
to  use  it. 

To  say  “Oh,  we  have  to  do  it  to  show  how  we  feel  about  international 
relations,”  ana  to  commit  ourselves  now  to  a nonexistent  body  of  law, 
is  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse,  it  seems  to  me. 

It  isn’t  because  I don’t  want  the  objective  of  world  order  under  law ; 
it  is  because  I do  want  it  that  I feel  we  have  to  get  first  the  thing  that 
the  United  World  Federalists  have  been  pioneering  in  pointing  out. 

Mr.  Parker.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Judd. 

I might  add  on  that  subject  of  the  Connally  reservation,  there  is 
great  force  to  what  you  say.  My  only  answer  is  as  an  ex-lawyer — and 
I was  a practicing  lawyer  for  5 years  before  going  into  the  Navy — the 
only  partial  answer — and  it  is  only  a partial  answer — is  that  law  is 
developed  by  a series  of  Court  decisions. 

If  tne  existence  of  the  Connally  reservations  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  and  the  various  other  nations  prevent  the  Court  from 
being  used  and  thus  prevent  the  Court  from  building  up  a long  series 
of  binding  precedents  and  traditions  to  become  a body  oi  international 
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law,  then  I think  perhaps  it  is  not  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse 
to  repeal  the  Connally  reservations  and  make  more  use  of  an  existing 
international  tool. 

Mr.  Judd.  Hie  point  is  that  people  don’t  ordinarily  move  out  into 
new  fields  when  they  are  in  the  midst  of  a life-or-aeath  war.  We 
are  in  such  a war  now,  the  only  war  we  were  ever  in  danger  of  losing. 
We  are  not  really  fighting  it  m earnest.  Why  f Because  it  is  called 
peace. 

As  long  as  it  is  called  peace  we  don’t  regard  it  as  war ; we  don’t  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  tighten  our  belts  and  do  the  things  that  we  would 
in  a moment  if  it  were  the  old-fashioned  classical  shooting  war.  I 
don’t  think  there  will  ever  be  another  major  war  of  that  kind. 

This  is  academic  as  far  as  the  Connally  amendment  is  concerned 
because  it  doesn’t  come  before  our  body. 

But  when  people  ask  me  my  view,  I say.  “I  would  hesitate  to  repeal 
it  until  we  can  have  some  idea  of  the  kina  of  situation  into  which  we 
will  be  placed.” 

One  needs  first  a body  of  law  that  commands  respect  everywhere — 
like  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world,  the  old  English  common  law.  It  was 
a body  of  precedents  and  accepted  standards  by  which  to  judge  what- 
ever situation  came  along.  We  simply  don’t  have  that  for  the  world. 
We  have  English  common  law,  we  nave  Moslem  law.  Mosaic  law, 
Communist  dogma,  Chinese  family  law.  We  have  theocratic  or  reli- 
gious law  in  some  parts  of  the  world.  Tribal  law  here  and  there. 

I feel  that  you  are  on  the  right  track.  You  are  working  at  the 
first  thing.  We  may  have  to  do  the  other  if  we  don’t  succeed  in  im- 
proving die  U.N.  in  this  direction;  and  we  haven’t  succeeded  the  last 
14  years 

Mr.  Parker.  We  have  made  progress. 

Mr.  Judd.  I think  so,  but  not  as  rapidly  as  the  kind  of  world  we  live 
in  needs. 

Mr.  Parker.  I agree. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Selden. 

Mr.  Sklden.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Parker,  I have  listened  to  your  statement  with  a great  deal  of 
interest.  Certainly  I can  agree  with  you  that  the  issuing  of  U.N.  bonds 
is  just  a temporary  measure  and  not  a permanent  solution. 

As  a matter  of  facL  even  after  the  decision  of  the  World  Court,  I 
foresee  a great  deal  of  difficulty  in  securing  the  necessary  two- thirds 
vote  in  the  U.N.  to  malm  a nation  such  as  Russia  pay  up.  I foresee 
additional  bond  issues  unless  some  permanent  solution  is  reached. 

I hope  that  you  who  have  testified  hure  today  will  pass  on  any 
suggestions  you  may  have  to  this  committee  as  far  as  a permanent 
solution  is  concerned. 

The  issuance  of  bonds  is  not  the  answer.  It  is  simply  a stopgap 
measure,  as  I think  most  of  the  committee  recognizes.  If  some  perma- 
nent solution  isn’t  reached,  we  will  have  continuing  difficulties,  and 
theposition  of  the  United  Nations  will  be  further  weakened. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Brooufield.  Mr.  Chairman,  I would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Parker 
the  total  membership  for  the  United  Federalists  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Parker.  It  is  around  15,000;  not  numerically  a very  large 
organization.  We  think  we  have  the  brains  even  if  we  don’t  have  the 
numbers. 
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Mr.  Broomfield.  You  cite  in  your  testimony  on  page  2 in  question  2 : 

Has  the  rapid  growth  in  the  membership  of  the  U.N.  been  detrimental  to  U.S. 
national  interest? 

And  then  you  go  on  by  saying : 

The  United  Nations  is  a parliamentary  institution.  Its  charter  incorporates 
much  that  we  value  and  respect.  As  Secretary  Rusk  said,  “The  charter  itself 
is  the  product  of  American  leadership  and  bipartisan  endeavor.”  We  should, 
therefore,  welcome  the  fact  that  almost  every  new  nation  has  immediately  sought 
membership  in  the  United  Nations. 

The  question  I would  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Parker,  Do  you  think  this 
has  been  a good  thing  for  the  United  Nations  to  take  these  nations 
as  they  get  their  independence  and  immediately  take  them  in  without 
giving  them  some  period  of  putting  them  under  trusteeship! 

I would  like  to  get  your  personal  comments  about  that. 

Mr.  Parker.  I would  have  liked  to  see  with  some  of  these  nations 
a greater  political  maturity  before  they  became  members  of  the  U.N. 
On  the  other  hand,  I think  it  is  better  that  they  come  in  rather  than 
that  they  stay  out. 

I think  it  would  be  very  difficult.  They  are  terribly  proud,  these 
people.  We  may  think  they  are  politically  immature.  They  don’t 
think  so.  They  are  terribly  proua  and  would  be  terribly  hurt  and 
insulted  if  they  were  subjected  to  some  sort  of  trusteeship. 

It  would  be  saying  to  them  “You  are  second-class  nations.  You  are 
not  good  enough.” 

Air.  Broomfield.  Don’t  you  believe  that  the  United  Nations  would 
be  stronger,  as  far  as  the  entire  world  situation,  if  it  meant  something 
to  become  a member  rather  than  saying  “You  get  your  independence 
and  you  are  automatically  a member.” 

Mr.  Parker.  U.S.  aid  I think  is  somewhat  of  a different  subject. 
My  own  feeling  is  that  the  ultimate  objective  must  be  universality  of 
membership  in  the  U.N. 

Just  when  a nation  ought  ideally  to  become  entitled  to  membership 
I agree  with  you  it  would  be  better  if  it  were — if  there  were  some 
standards  or  goals  or  something  of  that  sort. 

But  it  is  awfully  difficult  to  devise,  and  you  would  run  into  great 
opposition  if  you  tried  to  set  such  a thing  up. 

Mr.  Broomfield.  What  position  does  your  organization  take  as  far 
as  Bed  China!  Do  you  believe  they  should  be  seated ! 

Mr.  Parker.  We  have  taken  no  position  on  Bed  China.  At  our 
general  assembly  in  Philadelphia  this  spring,  I was  chairman  of 
the  policy  committee.  We  passed  only  one  resolution,  which  was  that 
Bed  China  should  be  a member  of  all  conferences  seeking  worldwide 
disarmament  without  taking  a position  on  U.N.  membership  at  the 
moment. 

I see  great  danger — not  “danger” — difficulty  in  supporting  the  posi- 
tion that  Bed  China  should  be  a member. 

The  charter  says  right  at.  the  beginning  that  they  must  be  a peace- 
loving  nation.  Golly,  from  everything  we  have  seen  so  far,  it  is 
pretty  hKrd  for  Bed  Ghina  to  live  up  to  that. 

Mr.  Broomfield.  There  are  a lot  of  people  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  I respect  them  for  their  opposition  to  some  of  the  phases 
of  the  U.N.  They  are  critical  primarily  on  the  amount  of  money 
the  United  States  has  to  put  in  either  through  their  assessment  or 
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voluntary  contribution,  which  actually  is  a fairly  good-sized  part  of 
the  overall  budget. 

Do  you  feel  that  this  is  something  we  should  continue  or  should 
we  work  toward,  making  these  new  countries  when  they  become  a 
member  pay  a reasonable  amount  to  the  operation  of  the  U.N.  fund? 

Air.  Parker.  Of  course  we  can  all  agree  on  the  general  principle 
of  fairness  in  each  nation  bearing  its  fair  share.  But  the  difficulty 
comes  of  course  when  you  try  to  decide  what  the  exact  fair  share  of 
each  nation  is;  that  is  when  we  get  into  the  hassle.  Of  course,  they 
should  pay  their  fair  share. 

But  I am  not  wise  enough  or  well  informed  enough  to  sit  here  and 
say  what  the  share  of  Nigeria  or  any  other 

Air.  Broomfield.  The  point  is,  if  they  don’t  pay,  should  they  con- 
tinue to  be  a member  in  the  United  Nations?  I am  talking  primarily 
not  of  dues  but  the  special  assessment  when  it  gets  into  peacekeeping 
opera  t ions. 

Air.  Parker.  That  issue  is  still  to  be  resolved  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly. And  it  may  be  difficult,  as  the  Congressman  said,  to  get  the 
two-thirds  vote  it  requires.  If  the  General  Assembly  does  accept  this 
World  Court  decision  by  a two-thirds  vote,  that  issue  will  be  behind 
us.  Then  they  will  have  the  sanctions  of  article  19  and  will  have  to 
continue  to  pay  up  their  special  assessments. 

Air.  Broomfield.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  AIorgan.  Air.  O’Hara. 

Air.  O'Hara.  Thank  you,  Air.  Chairman. 

Air.  Parker,  I congratulate  you  on  a very  fine  statement. 

Air.  Parker.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Air.  O’Hara.  And  commend  you  for  taking  the  time  to  come  down 
here  to  testify. 

I am  impressed  with  the  fact  that  you  are  the  president  of  the  Old 
Colony  Trust  Co.  in  Boston.  Is  it  your  judgment  as  a banker  that  this 
is  a sound  proposition  that  is  envisioned  in  the  U.N.  bond  issue. 

Air.  Parker.  Yes,  sir,  I do.  I think  as  the  “Street”  would  put  it, 
“These  bonds  are  money  good.”  I think  they  will  be  repaid. 

You  can  talk  about  the  fact  that  the  interest  rate  on  them  is  not 
competitive.  But  that  is  a minor  point. 

Air.  O’Hara.  Do  you  feel  that  unless  this  bill  is  passed  the  United 
Nations  will  be  in  danger  of  destruction  ? 

Air.  Parker.  That  is  it  That  is  the  real  trouble. 

Air.  O’Hara.  I have  one  observation  to  make.  I don’t  know  that 
I am  in  agreement  with  you  or  my  friend  from  Michigan  that  the 
new  emerging  nations  should  serve  a period  of  apprenticeship,  should 
prove  their  maturity  before  they  are  given  a voice  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  N ations. 

I have  traveled  extensively  in  Africa.  I am  chairman  of  the  African 
Subcommittee.  I think  I know  reasonably  well  the  thinking  of  the 
Africans.  I find  that  they  want  to  make  their  contribution  with 
us  from  the  from  the  older  nations  to  our  big  task,  of  making  this 
a better  and  safer  world.  They  want  to  contribute  their  thinking, 
and  they  find  in  membership  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  the  opportunity  for  participation  in  a forum  for  a free  ex- 
change of  ideas. 
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I am  not  so  sure  that  it  isn’t  beneficial  that  they  are  immediately 
given  their  seats  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

One  other  matter.  I think  I am  speaking  with  some  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  The  Africans  do  not  wish  to  be  members  of  any 
bloc,  not  even  an  African  bloc.  They  want  only  the  opportunity 
to  make  their  own  individual  contributions. 

Wouldn’t  you  say  with  me  that  membership  in  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  gives  them  a sense  of  partnership  as 
well  as  participation  in  the  solving  of  world  problems  ? Would  you 
agree  with  me  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  I would,  Mr.  Congressman. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Murphy. 

Mr.  Murfht.  No  questions. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Any  further  questions  ? 

Mr.  Judd.  I think  the  record  ought  to  include  here  some  of  the 
language  of  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations.  Mr.  Parker  says, 
“You  have  to  have  standards  of  membership.” 

Y on  mentioned  “peace  loving.”  There  are  others : 

All  members  shall  fulfill  in  good  faith  the  obligations  assumed  by  them  in 
accordance  with  the  present  charter. 

One  of  the  problems  of  Red  China  is  that  she  is  not  even  willing  to 
assume  the  obligations.  We  don’t  exclude  her  from  U.N.  member- 
ship; she  keeps  herself  out.  We  have  had  105  negotiations  trying  to 
get  her  to  agree  to  accept  the  commitments  of  the  charter,  in  which 
case  we  could  sponsor  her  membership.  She  announces  regularly 
that  she  intends  to  use  force. 

Another  standard : 

All  members  shall  settle  their  international  disputes  by  peaceful  means  in 
snch  a manner  that  international  peace  and  security  and  justice  are  not 
endangered. 

The  next  standard : 

AH  members  shall  re&ain  in  their  international  relations  from  the  threat 
or  use  of  force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or  political  independence  of  any 
state — 

and  so  on. 

The  standards  are  clear.  The  reason  that  some  countries  are  not 
in  is  because  they  have  been  unwilling  to  accept  the  standards. 

There  are  other  countries  which  have  accepted  the  standards  and 
not  lived  up  to  them.  That  is  true.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  pulf  the  U.N.  down  to  the  level  of  the  violators  rather  than 
try  patiently  to  get  the  conduct  of  the  violators  up  to  the  level  of 
the  charter. 

Certainly  it  would  be  a cynical  abandonment  of  and  vould  lead  to 
inevitable  destruction  of  the  U.N.  for  us  with  our  eyes  wide  open  to 
bring  in  a government  which  is  blatantly  announcing  that  it  intends 
not  to  live  according  to  these  standards,  but  to  live  in  violation  of 
them.  ' 

I would  like  to  ask  one  question.  Some  of  us  have  looked  with 
favor  upon  the  proposal — it  came  to  me  through  some  women  in  my 
own  city  who  have  worked  on  this  for  a long  time — that  the  U.N.,  in 
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addition  to  the  bonds  bought  by  governments,  issue  what  we  might 
call  peace  savings  bonds  as  we  had  war  savings  bonds,  that  individual 
people  could  buy.  You  remember  we  had  stamps;  people  could  save  a 
dollar  at  a time,  a quarter  even,  until  they  had  enough  to  buy  a $25 
war  savings  bond,  or  they  could  buy  a bond  outright. 

Do  you  have  any  comment  as  a banker  and  a man  in  the  investment 
business  and  a man  interested  in  international  relations  on,  No.  1,  the 
financial  practicability,  the  wisdom  from  a fiscal  standpoint  of  the 
U.N.’s  issuing  bonds  for  public  purchase;  and  on,  No.  2,  the  wisdom 
from  a political  standpoint  of  such  a proposal? 

Mr.  Part?  rat.  Of  course,  that  brings  up  the  bill  which  has  been  filed. 
My  chief  quarrel  with  that  bill  is  tnat  it  requires  that  the  Treasury 
Department  not  give  any  publicity  to  this,  at  least  that  was  a clause 
in  it  as  originally  filed.  With  tnat,  I don’t  see  how  they  are  ever 
going  to  sell  very  many  of  them,  because  people  aren’t  going  to  buy 
mem  if  they  don’t  know  about  them. 

Leaving  that  issue  aside,  I think  it  is  a good  device  whereby  people 
can  at  some  financial  sacrifice  to  themselves  express  their  support  of 
tiie  U.N.,  because  these  bonds  carry  a lower  rate  of  interest  than  the  E 
bonds  and  other  U.S.  savings  bonds. 

If  people  are  willing  to  buy  them  in  spite  of  not  getting  paid  as 
much  for  the  use  of  their  money  as  they  would  through  savings  bonds, 
I think  it  would  be  quite  a tremendous  tribute  to  the  U.N.  and  the  faith 
of  the  American  public  in  the  U.N.  if  any  substantial  quantity  of  them 
were  sold. 

Mr.  Judd.  I can’t  see  any  sound  argument  against  it.  It  would  sup- 
plement. It  would  not  be  the  main  means  of  raising  funds. 

I think  there  are  millions  of  Americans — and  I use  the  word  “mil- 
lions” carefully — who  would  be  willing  to  put  in  $25  and  thousands 
who  would  put  in  $100  or  $500.  This  would  be  a real  vote  of  confidence 
in  the  U.N. 

I should  think  such  bonds  would  be  made  available  to  people  all 
over  the  world,  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  Scandinavians,  all  who  are 
dedicatedly  devoted  to  this  whole  concept  of  getting  world  peace  by 
establishing  world  order.  It  would  give  them  a feeling  of  direct,  per- 
sonal participation. 

All  they  can  do  now  is  write  a letter  to  a Congressman.  They  would 
like  to  feel,  “Here  I have  a chance  with  my  own  money  to  vote  my 
confidence  in  it.” 

The  more  I think  about  this  proposal,  the  more  I think  that  the 
U.N.  ought  to  do  it  on  its  own. 

There  would  be  a much  better  response  than  most  of  us  imagine. 
I would  like  to  be  the  first  guy  to  buy  a U.N.  bond. 

Mr.  Parker.  I have  often  said  in  community  chests  and  charitable 
circles,  Dr.  Judd,  the  best  way  to  make  a friend  for  an  agency  is  to 
get  him  to  give  you  some  money. 

Mr.  Judd.  Everybody  in  politics  knows  that.  If  they  put  even 
$1  into  your  campaign  they  nave  a stake  in  you.  They  will  take  the 
trouble  to  vote  and  follow  through  on  that  dollar. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  I do  not  think  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  desires 
his  comments — and  I agree  with  him  in  what  he  says,  I would  like  to 
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join  with  him  as  among  one  of  the  first  to  buy  one  of  these  bonds — 
but  he  wouldn’t  want  it  to  be  construed  as  a reason  for  defeating  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Judd.  No. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  That  could  come  later,  a bond  issue  for  public  sub- 
scription, for  future  financing. 

Mr.  Juno.  I said  it  is  to  be  supplementary ; not  the  main  means. 

I think  they  would  get  more  votes  for  the  bond  issue  in  Congress 
if  they  were  also  using  other  methods,  giving  people  an  opportunity 
to  support  the  U.N.  directly,  as  I think  they  would.  If  it  had  people’s 
support  along  with  governmental  support,  it  would  be  a stronger 
organization. 

Mr.  Broomfield.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Judd.  Yes. 

Mr.  Broomfield.  Since  you  brought  that  point  up,  it’s  interesting, 
because  one  organization  m the  country  apparently  is  using  this  m 
their  mail  to  Members  of  Congress. 

They  say  “Write  your  Congressman  and  ask  him  if  he  would  be 
willing  to  buy  a bond  in  the  u.N.”  That  is  the  strategy  they  are 
using. 

I thought  that  was  an  interesting  comment,  and  I agree  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Would  you  buy  one? 

Mr.  Broomfield.  Maybe  $25. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Any  further  questions? 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Parker. 

The  committee  stands  adjourned  until  10 :30  tomorrow  morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:12  pm.,  the  committee  was  adjourned,  to  be 
reconvened  at  10 :30  a.m.,  Tuesday,  July  24, 1962.) 
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TUESDAY,  JULY  24,  1962 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  cal],  at  10 :40  a.m.,  in  room  G-3, 
U.S.  Capitol,  Hon.  Thomas  E.  Morgan  (chairman  of  the  committee) 
presiding. 

Chairman  Morgan.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

The  committee  meets  this  morning  for  the  continuation  of  the  hear- 
ings on  S.  2768,  purchase  of  United  Nations  bonds. 

Our  first  witness  this  morning  is  Gen.  Pedro  del  Valle,  representing 
the  American  Coalition  of  Patriotic  Societies,  Inc. 

General,  you  have  a letter  here  which  you  wish  to  read  and  then  to 
proceed  with  an  oral  statement  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  GEN.  PEDRO  DEL  VALLE,  REPRESENTING  THE 
AMERICAN  COALITION  OF  PATRIOTIC  SOCIETIES,  INC. 

General  del  Valle.  That  is  all  the  statement  I want  to  make  right 
here.  I am  representing  the  coalition.  I am  president  of  the  De- 
fenders of  the  American  Constitution,  which  is  an  associate  of  the 
coalition.  The  president  of  the  American  Coalition  of  Patriotic 
Societies  not  being  here,  I am  taking  his  place. 

Chairman  Morgan.  You  may  proceed,  sir. 

General  del  Valle.  The  American  Coalition  of  Patriotic  Societies, 
Inc.,  of  about  100  patriotic,  civic,  and  fraternal  organizations,  at  its 
33d  annual  convention  meeting  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington, 
D.C.,  February  1, 1962,  adopted  the  following  resolution  in  opposition 
to  the  purchase  of  United  Nations  bonds  by  the  United  States: 

Resolution  No.  8 — United  Nations  Bonds 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  proposes  to  issue  bonds  in  the  amount  of  $200 
million ; and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  declared  himself  in  favor 
of  the  purchase  by  the  U.S.  Government  of  at  least  one-half  of  the  aforesaid 
bond  issue  and  has  stated  bis  intention  to  recommend  to  the  Congress  that  this 
purchase  be  approved ; and 

Whereas  the  soundness  of  each  an  investment  has  been  questioned  by  many 
informed  citizens,  including  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
who  has  declared  that  the  purchase  of  these  U.N.  bonds  “would  be  unsound 
under  any  and  all  tests  for  prudent  financial  investment” ; and 

Whereas  the  American  Coalition  of  Patriotic  Societies  is  convinced  that  the 
United  Nations,  having  failed  to  adhere  to  the  principles  set  forth  in  its 
charter,  should  receive  no  further  financial  aid  in  any  form  from  the  American 
people  whose  interests  it  has  so  badly  served; 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Coalition  of  Patriotic  Societies,  petitions  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  reject  the  recommendation  of  the  President 
to  purchase  United  Nations  bonds. 
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In  our  financial  system  bonds  are  only  issued  when  there  are  assets  to 
back  them.  The  United  Nations  has  no  assets.  For  it  to  issue  bonds 
is  a fraud.  For  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  agree  to  buy 
these  bonds  of  the  United  Nations  would  be  compounding  a fraud  on 
the  American  people  bv  the  representatives  of  tne  sovereign  people, 
who  must  earn  every  dollar  that  the  Congress  loans  or  gives  away. 
Our  debts  and  obligations  are  already  enormous  as  the  committee  and 
the  Congress  well  know. 

The  United  Nations  is  a failure  on  the  record.  The  United  Nations 
is  already  bankrupt  morally  as  well  as  financially.  Let  us  not  try  to 
rebuild  it  on  the  same  old  sand  foundation  on  which  the  leagues  of 
history  have  failed.  Only  a free,  solvent  United  States  can  nope  to 
light  the  way  for  ourselves,  our  posterity,  and  the  world’s  oppressed 
people. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  that  have  already  been  brought  out  in 
debate  and  by  other  witnesses,  the  American  Coalition  of  Patriotic 
Societies  opposes  the  purchase  of  United  Nations  bonds  by  the  United 
States. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Thank  you,  General. 

General,  you  show  on  the  top  of  your  letterhead  “American  Coali- 
tion of  Patriotic  Societies.”  How  many  societies  belong  to  this 
coalition? 

General  del  Valle.  I will  let  Mrs.  Leetch  furnish  that. 

Chairman  Morgan.  We  can  put  that  in  the  record. 

(The  list  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Societies  Cooperating  With  the  American  Coalition  or  Patriotic  Societies, 

Inc.,  Washington,  D.C. 


Alliance,  Inc..  The. 

American  Coalition  of  New  York. 

American  Institute,  The. 

American  Public  Relations  Forum,  Inc. 

American  War  Mothers. 

Anti-Subversive  League  of  South  Dakota. 

Associated  Farmers  of  California,  Inc. 

Better  Government  Forum. 

CathoUc  War  Veterans  of  the  U.S.A.,  Queens  County  Chapter. 

Constitutional  Study  Group  of  South  Dakota,  Inc. 

Dames  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States. 

Dames  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States,  District  of  Columbia. 

Dames  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States,  Pennsylvania. 

Daughters  of  America,  National  Council. 

Daughters  of  America,  Clara  Barton  Council  No.  71. 

Daughters  of  America,  Pride  of  Baltimore  Council  No.  14. 

Daughters  of  America,  District  of  Columbia  Council. 

Daughters  of  America,  New  Jersey  Council. 

Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  National  Society. 

Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  New  Jersey  Society. 

Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  New  York  Society. 

Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvaulu. 

Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  Ex-Officers  Club. 

Defenders  of  the  American  Constitution,  Inc. 

Defenders  of  State  Sovereignty  and  Individual  Liberties,  Arlington  Chapter. 
Defenders  of  State  Sovereignty  and  Individual  Liberties,  Virginia. 

Delaware  Defenders  of  the  Republic,  Inc. 

Descendants  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Farmers  Liberty  League. 

Florida  Coalition  of  Patriotic  Societies. 

Fraternal  Patriotic  Americans,  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Inc. 
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General  Society  of  the  War  of  1812. 

General  Society  of  the  War  of  1812,  District  of  Columbia  Division. 

General  Society  of  the  War  of  1812,  New  York  Division. 

Grass  Roots  League,  Inc. 

Junior  Order  United  American  Mechanics,  New  Jersey. 

Junior  Order  United  American  Mechanics,  New  York. 

Junior  Order  United  American  Mechanics,  Pennsylvania. 

Ladles  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

Ladies  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  Department  of  the  Potomac. 

Louisiana  Committee  of  Correspondence. 

Marine  Corps  League  Auxiliary,  Inc. 

Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  Committees  of  Correspondence. 

Michigan  Coalition  of  Constitutionalists. 

Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States,  Commandery-in-Chief. 
Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States,  Commandery  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States,  Commandery  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States,  Commandery  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Military  Order  of  the  World  Wars. 

Minnesota  Coalition  of  Patriotic  Societies,  Inc. 

National  Huguenot  Society,  The. 

National  Service  Star  Legion,  Inc. 

National  Society,  Congress  of  States  Societies. 

National  Society  for  Constitutional  Security. 

National  Society  for  Constitutional  Security,  Chapter  I. 

National  Society  for  Constitutional  Security,  Chapter  II. 

National  Society  for  Constitutional  Security.  Chapter  III. 

National  Society,  Daughters  of  the  Union,  1861-1805. 

National  Society,  Magna  Charta  Dames. 

National  Society  of  New  England  Women. 

National  Society  of  New  England  Women,  New  York  City  Colony. 

National  Society,  Patriotic  Women  of  America,  Inc. 

National  Society,  Patriotic  Women  of  America,  District  of  Columbia  Council. 
National  Society.  Patriotic  Women  of  America,  New  York  Council. 

National  Society,  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  Pilgrims. 

National  Society.  U.S.  Daughters  of  1812.  State  of  New  York. 

National  Society,  Women  Descendants  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Company. 

National  Sojourners,  Inc. 

National  Women's  Relief  Corps. 

National  Women's  Relief  Corps,  Department  of  Potomac. 

Naval  and  Military  Order  of  the  Spanish* American  War,  National  Commandery. 
Network  of  Patriotic  Letter  Writers. 

New  Jersey  Coalition.  Inc. 

Ohio  Coalition  of  Patriotic  Societies. 

Order  of  Fraternal  Americans,  Grand  Council. 

Order  of  Independent  Americans,  Inc.,  State  Council  of  Pennsylvania. 

Order  of  the  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America,  California. 

Order  of  the  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America,  District  of  Columbia. 

Order  of  the  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America,  Massachusetts. 

Order  of  the  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America,  New  Jersey. 

Order  of  the  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America,  New  York. 

Order  of  the  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America,  Rhode  Island. 

Order  of  Washington. 

Patriotic  Order  Sons  of  America,  National  Camp. 

Patriotic  Order  Sons  of  America,  State  Camp  of  Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia  Chapter,  Council  for  Individual  Freedom. 

Society  of  Old  Plymouth  Colony  Descendants. 

Sons  and  Daughters  of  Liberty,  National  Council. 

Sons  and  Daughters  of  Liberty,  State  Council  Connecticut. 

Sons  and  Daughters  of  Liberty,  State  Council  District  of  Columbia. 

Sons  and  Daughters  of  liberty.  State  Council  Maryland. 

Sons  and  Daughters  of  Liberty,  State  Council  Massachusetts. 

Sons  and  Daughters  of  liberty.  State  Council  New  Hampshire. 
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Sons  and  Daughters  of  Liberty,  State  Council  Pennsylvania. 

Sons  and  Daughters  of  Liberty,  State  Council  Rhode  Island. 

Sons  and  Daughters  of  Liberty,  State  Council  Virginia. 

Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  National  Society. 

Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  California  Society. 

Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  Empire  State  Society. 

Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  Iowa  Society. 

Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  New  Jersey  Society. 

Sons  of  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War  Comma  ndery-in-Chief . 

Sons  of  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War,  Massachusetts  Department 
South  Dakota  Anti-Subversive  League. 

Sovereignty  Preservation  Council  of  Delaware. 

Taxpayers,  Inc. 

Texas  Voters  for  the  Constitution. 

United  States  Day  Committee,  Inc. 

United  States  Flag  Committee. 

Watch  Washington  Club. 

Wheel  of  Progress,  The. 

William  Thaw  Council  of  Americans,  Inc. 

Women  of  Army  and  Navy  Legion  of  Valor,  U.S.A 
Women’s  National  Defense  Committee  of  Philadelphia. 

Women’s  Patriotic  Conference  on  National  Defense,  Inc. 

Chairman  Mobgan.  General,  your  33d  convention  was  here  in 
Washington,  was  it?  ‘ 

General  del  Valle.  That  is  correct,  the  Mayflower. 

Chairman  Morgan.  In  1962,  not  long  after  the  President  announced 
his  message  to  Congress,  about  the  same  time  ? 

General  del  Valle.  That  is  right. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Your  convention  had  representation  from  all 
these  organizations  at  your  convention  ? 

General  del  Valle.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Morgan.  This  was  the  resolution 

General  del  Valle.  Adopted  by  the  resolutions  committee  and  then 
submitted  to  the  whole,  whereupon  it  was  voted  unanimously. 
Chairman  Morgan.  Was  the  resolution  adopted  unanimously? 
General  del  Valle.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Most  of  these  organizations  were  represented 
there? 

General  del  Valle.  Yes;  a large  number  of  them — large  percentage. 
Chairman  Morgan.  I have  no  nirther  questions. 

Mr.  Murphy. 

Mr.  Murphy.  No  questions. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Thank  you,  General.  It  is  very  nice  to  see 
you. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Ferwerda.  Mr.  Ferwerda  represents  the 
National  Council  of  Churches,  Department  of  International  Affairs. 

Mr.  Ferwerda,  you  have  a prepared  statement,  and  you  may  pro- 
ceed, sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  VERNON  L.  FERWERDA  MEMBER  OF  DEPARTMENT 
OF  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS,  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES 
OF  CHRIST  IN  THE  U.S.A 

Mr.  Ferwerda.  My  name  is  Vernon  L.  Ferwerda.  I am  testifying 
here  in  behalf  of  tne  Nation- 1 Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
the  U.S.A.  by  the  authorization  of  its  appropriate  officers.  I am 
currently  chairman  of  the  government  department  at  Trinity  Col- 
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lege,  Hartford,  and  a member  of  the  Department  of  International 
Affairs  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches. 

While  1 am  here  as  a designated  representative  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  Department  of  International  Affairs,  I obviously 
cannot  and  do  not  presume  to  speak  for  each  of  the  40  million 
members  of  the  33  Protestant  and  Eastern  Orthodox  denominations 
in  the  National  Council.  However,  I am  presenting  policies  and 
views  adopted  after  careful  study,  discussion,  and  deliberation  by 
the  council's  policymaking  bodies  composed  of  official  representatives 
of  the  denominations. 

May  I also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Council  for  Christian 
Social  Action  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ  wishes  to  associate 
itself  with  this  testimony. 

The  churches  in  the  United  States  helped  to  create  public  opinion 
favoring  the  establishment  of  the  United  Nations,  and  church  leaders 
contributed  significantly  to  the  shaping  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Since  that  time  churchmen  have  critically,  constructively  supported 
the  United  Nations  and  have  come  to  its  defense  when  it  has  been 
under  attack.  Consistently  the  churches  and  their  leaders  have  been 
prominent  in  support  for  increased  use  of  the  United  Nations  and  for 
strengthening  its  peacekeeping  capabilities. 

At  its  most  recent  meeting  in  December  1960  the  highest  governing 
body  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches,  its  general  assembly, 
adopted  a resolution  on  “Christian  Responsibility  for  World  Com* 
munity ' * containing  the  following  significant  sections : 

Strengthening  the  United  Nations  bt  Using  It 

Since  goodwill  is  made  effective  only  with  organization  and  practical  proc- 
esses, such  as  the  United  Nations  provides,  Christians  should  vigorously  resist 
attempts  to  weaken  or  bypass  it,  from  whatever  source  they  may  arise,  and 
should  support  efforts  to  strengthen  the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized 
agencies  and  programs. 

Fulfilling  Moke  Potentialities  or  the  United  Nations 

Thus,  we  believe  It  is  part  of  our  responsibility  as  Christians  to  encourage 
our  own  Nation  to  fulfill  its  share  in  the  present  and  future  life  of  the  United 
Nations  with  a more  vigorous  leadership  In  partnership,  bringing  to  the  or- 
ganization all  the  imagination  and  sensitivity  it  can  summon,  for  the  sake  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  even  more  for  the  purposes  and  principles  for  which 
it  stands. 

During  its  present  period  of  tribulation  the  United  Nations  has 
been  vigorously  supported  by  eminent  churchmen  throughout  the 
United  States.  Dr.  O.  Frederick  Nolde,  former  dean  of  the  Gradu- 
ate School  of  the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  Philadelphia,  and 
a recognized  world  leader  in  international  affairs,  speaking  to  an  out- 
standing group  of  national  leaders  of  the  churches,  recently  asserted : 

The  United  States  should  help  to  meet  the  financial  emergency  of  the  United 
Nations  by  purchasing  a substantial  number  of  the  bonds  which  the  United 
Nations  is  authorized  to  issue.  This  plan  for  immediate  financial  relief  seems 
to  be  the  best  political  expedient  now  available  to  forestall  the  operation  of  a 
financial  veto.  President  Kennedy’s  proposed  figure  of  $100  million  (one-half  the 
total  issue  authorised)  is  reasonable  and  should  be  supported.  It  represents  a 
fantastically  minimal  extra  expenditure  in  behalf  of  world  peace  and  justice 
when  compared  with  the  enormous  amounts  expended  or  loaned  to  other  coun- 
tries for  military  purposes. 
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It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  to  endorse 
specific  legislative  bills,  per  se.  However,  it  is  appropriate,  and  par- 
ticularly so  at  this  time  to  indicate  the  council’s  continuing  support 
for  the  United  Nations  and  its  principles. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  United  States  can  always  he  counted  among 
those  nations  which  actively  seek  to  work  through  and  give  leader- 
ship in  the  United  Nations  for  more  justice,  freedom,  and  peace  on 
earth,  and  to  give  it  every  legitimate  support  to  thisynd. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ferwerda. 

Mr.  Ferwerda,  you  say  the  council  has  40  million  members,  approx- 
imately? 

Mr.  Ferwerda.  This  is  the  membership  of  our  33  constituent  com- 
munions, of  which  die  largest  is  the  Methodist,  something  over  10 
million  Methodists.  I believe  you  have  heard  from  Dr.  Wilcox  in 
their  behalf. 

I was  asked  also  to  represent  the  United  Church  of  v Tirist,  which 
is  about  3 million,  formerly  Congregationalists  and  Evangelical  and 
Reformed.  We  also  have  the  American  Baptist  Convention,  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  a number  of  others,  with  a total  member- 
ship of  40  million  people. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Do  you  have  a department  of  international  af- 
fairs in  this  council  ? 

Mr.  Ferwerda.  Yes ; the  chairman  of  that  department  for  the  past  7 
years  has  been  Ambassador  Ernest  Gross,  our  former  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations.  If  I recall  correctly,  he  succeeded  the  late  John 
Foster  Dulles  as  chairman  of  that  department. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Gross  is  very  well  known  to  this  committee. 
He  appeared  before  the  committee  many  times  on  behalf  of  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

Did  the  department  of  international  affaire  meet  and  determine  your 
support  of  this  bond  issue?  How  do  you  arrive  at  the  position  of  your 
membership  on  such  an  issue  ? 

Mr.  Ferwerda.  Normally,  certain  continuing  concerns  are  referred 
to  the  general  assembly,  our  highest  body,  when  it  meets  every  3 years. 
Since  the  bond  issue  problem  has  come  up  since  the  last  meeting  of  the 
general  assembly  in  December  1960,  we  have  no  general  assembly  state- 
ment that  specifically  refers  to  the  United  Nations  financing. 

We  do  refer  here,  however,  to  what  we  feel  are  very  pertinent  parts 
of  the  general  assembly’s  resolution  on  Christian  responsibility  for 
world  community.  We  feel  this  refers  particularly  to  the  situation 
in  the  United  Nations  as  it  is  now.  in  which  clearly  we  need  to 
strengthen  it  by  using  it  and  fulfill  more  of  its  potentialities  and  so  on. 

This  specific  testimony  related  to  that  general  assembly  statement 
It  has  been  based  on  further  analysis  of  the  problem  within  the  depart- 
ment of  international  affairs,  has  been  cleared  by  Mr.  Gross  and  other 
officers  of  the  department  and  further  referred  to  the  president  .of  the 
National  Council,  Mr.  J.  Irwin  Miller,  and  others,  to  get  their  finding 
that,  it  %lso  reflects  basic  National  Council  of  Churches  policy. 

We  have  been,  particularly  of  late,  especially  carerul  on  this.  I 
think  you  can  appreciate  that,  so  there  are  no  pronouncements  on  the 
part  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  which  does  not  accord  with 
National  Council  policy. 
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Chairman  Morgan.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Dr.  Judd. 

Mr.  Judd.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ferwerda,  it  is  nice  to  see  you  and  have  your  testimony. 

In  the  first  paragraph  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  governing  body,  you  say  “Christians  should 
vigorously  resist  attempts  to  weaken  or  bypass  the  United  Nations.” 

Do  you  know  what  they  had  in  mind  when  they  used  the  word  “by- 
pass”! It  just  caught  my  eye.  You  didn’t  write  it,  but  I wondered 
what  they  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  Ferwerda.  I wasn’t  at  San  Francisco  when  this  was  adopted. 
As  I recall  the  circumstances,  this  was  a reference  to  the  fact  that 
on  occasion  there  have  been  problems  which  to  many  people  sug- 
gested use  of  the  United  Nations  for  their  more  effective  solution, 
and  where  other  solutions  instead  have  been  used. 

Looking  at  the  world  today,  for  example,  I would  say  clearly  the 
Indians,  if  they  feel  as  strongly  as  they  seem  to,  that  their  situation 
vis-a-vis  Communist  China  is  a dangerous  one,  and  they  should  refer 
this  as  a threat  to  the  peace  to  the  United  Nations. 

There  are  many  other  such  situations. 

For  her  own  reasons  India  chooses  not  to  bring  this  to  the  United 
Nations. 

There  have  been  other  situations  where  it  could  be  argued  in  the 
past  that  the  United  States  has  also  not  referred  situations  to 
the  United  Nations  where  it  would  appear  this  would  be  a useful 
reference. 

Mr.  Judd.  Is  it  the  suggestion  that  as  the  first  court  of  resort  na- 
tions ought  regularly  to  refer  problems  first  to  the  United  Nations? 

Mr.  Ferwerda.  If  reference  to  regional  organizations  or  other 
instrumentalities  for  keeping  the  peace  is  not  effective.  As  you  un- 
doubtedly know,  Dr.  Judd,  there  is  in  chapter  6 of  the  charter  itself, 
well,  more  than  a suggestion,  a requirement — although  I must  say 
it  hasn’t  always  been  lived  up  to— -that  regional  organizations  ana 
other  such  instrumentalities  be  used  before  reference  to  the  United 
Nations. 

So  we  are  in  a peculiar  state  of  affairs. 

Looking  at  the  history  of  the  U.N.,  sometimes  people  have  rushed 
to  tlie  U.N.  too  often.  And  there  are  cases  I would  have  to  say  which 
have  been  brought  to  the  U.N.  which  might  better  have  been  brought 
to  the  Organization  of  American  States  or  other  regional  organiza- 
tions. 

You  recall  those  instances  in  which  the  United  States  has  argued 
“No,  this  should  not  yet  be  brought  to  the  U.N.  It  can  be  settled 
here  within  the  hemisphere.” 

We  would  certainly  support  the  use  of  those  other  regional  or- 
ganizations, and  these  too  are  part  of  what  we  would  feel  to  be  build- 
ing the  institutions  for  world  community — not  complete  total  and  ex- 
clusive reliance  on  the  United  Nations,  but  the  United  Nations  plus 
those  other  agencies  which  may  on  occasion  be  more  effective  for 
peaceful  settlement. 

Mr.  Judd.  That  is  what  I wanted  you  to  say. ; I thought  you  had 
that  in  mind. 
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I presume  you  are  also  saying  that  where  there  are  conflicts  or  dis- 
agreements tnat.  can  be  worked  out  by  private  negotiations  between 
the  immediately  affected  parties,  that  is  the  ideal  way  to  do  it,  if  it 
can  be  done. 

When  you  look  back  at  Trieste,  Austria,  and  so  on,  most  of  the  main 
successes  in  gaining  peaceful  settlements,  and  the  Lao  agreement, 
if  it  turns  out  to  be  a success,  were  not  worked  out  through  tne  United 
Nations.  They  were  worked  out  by  the  countries  most  immediately 
affected,  who  tried  to  find  some  common  ground  on  which  they  could 
get  agreement. 

The  difficulty  is  that  when  you  get  into  the  United  Nations  on 
something  that  can  be  exploited  by  one  side  or  the  other  for  purposes 
entirely  apart  from  the  immediate  dispute,  the  discussion  generally 
takes  off  into  the  acrimonious  atmosphere  of  controversy  and  some- 
times delays  rather  than  promotes  the  peaceful  settlement  we  would 
like. 

I merely  want  to  say  that  we  ought  to  keep  the  U.N.  in  its  proper 
place  for  it  to  be  most  useful.  As  I recall,  Jesus  said  if  you  have 
something  against  a fellow,  see  if  you  can’t  work  it  out  with  him 
privately  before  you  go  to  the  judge.  But  the  judge  ought  to  be 
there  if  the  parties  can’t  work  it  out  privately. 

In  the  next  to  the  last  line,  you  say  “with  a more  vigorous  leader- 
ship in  partnership.”  Do  you  feel  that  our  Nation  hasn’t  supported 
the  U.N.  right  down  the  line  vigorously  and  wholeheartedly  ? 

The  statement  is  that  Christians  ought  to  “encourage  our  own 
Nation  to  fulfill  its  share  in  the  present  and  future  life  of  the  United 
Nations  with  a more  vigorous  leadership  in  partnership.” 

If  you  say  we  should  try  to  do  bettor;  yes.  If  you  suggest  that  our 
country,  under  whatever  administration,  hasn’t  vigorously  and  whole- 
heartedly supported  the  U.N.,  I would  like  some  documentation  on 
that,  because  I am  under  the  impression  that  we  have  really  gone  all 
out,  as  we  should,  in  supporting  the  U.N. 

There  has  been  time  after  time  after  time,  I must  say  of  my  personal 
knowledge,  that  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  insistence  of  the  United  States 
in  using  the  U.N.  and  supporting  it,  it  would  have  been  on  the 
sidelines. 

We  were  the  ones  who  kept  disputes  there  when  some  countries, 
including  important  allies,  preferred  to  use  methods  outside  the  U.N. 

You  will  recall  the  Sues  incident  and  a few  other  cases. 

Mr.  Ferwerda.  I would  have  to  respond  with  the  suggestion  that 
what  is  involved  here  as  I interpret  this  statement  is  that  we  intro- 
duce, as  this  expression  puts  it,  tne  leadership  in  partnership. 

On  occasion  some  of  us  have  felt  that  in  the  United  Nations  we  have 
not  always  exerted  our  leadership  in  quite  as  subtle  a fashion  as  we 
might.  At  one  time  you  recall  we  were  able  to  roll  up  those  40-to-6 
votes  and  the  votes  always  seemed  to  be  going  our  way. 

There  was,  if  you  recall  some  of  the  conversations  in  the  corridors 
of  the  U.N.?  there  was  a feeling  that  the  United  States  here  was  being 
perhaps  a little  less  subtle  than  it  might  have  been  in  exercising  what 
was  then  a strong  numerical  leadership. 

The  expression  here  of  ^leadership  in  partnership,”  carries  also 
with  it  the  expression  of  bringing  all  the  imagination  it  can  summon, 
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suggesting  that  it  is  perhaps  iust  as  important  to  exercise  our  leader- 
ship on  a continuing  basis  where  we  are  not  trying  to  get  votes. 

1 won’t  say  that  the  votes  are  unimportant.  Sometimes  I would 
suggest  that  what  is  familiarly  known,  as  you  know,  in  the  U.N.  as 
arm-twisting  has  been  a little  less  subtle  than  it  might  have  been. 

I think  what  we  need  is  more  of  a continuing  effort  to  put  our  view 
across  and  to  determine  what  the  attitude  of  other  countries  is. 

I can  recall  situations  where  the  United  States,  for  example,  made 
proposals  rather  suddenly  at  the  time  of  an  emergency  special  session, 
that  15  new  members  from  Africa  be  seated.  Their  delegates  weren’t 
even  there,  and  the  delegate  from  Ghana  got  up  and  immediately  de- 
nounced this. 

I haven’t  been  able  to  find  what  all  the  circumstances  were.  But 
it  sticks  in  my  mind  as  one  instance  in  which  we  didn’t  sufficiently 
pave  the  w’ay.  There  may  have  been  reasons  why  we  wanted  these 
15  new  members  in  quicldy  in  I960,  although  actually  the  regular 
session  was  to  convene  within  a week  or  so. 

This  occasion  suggests  that  we  haven’t  always  worked  through  other 
missions  to  let  them  know  what  our  plans  were.  On  occasion  there 
has  been  somewhat  less  coordination  even  with  some  of  our  closest 
allies,  some  of  the  most  important  leaders,  I might  call  them,  of  other 
countries. 

This  I inink  is  what  in  part  is  involved  here,  to  put  on  a continuing 
basis  a comprehensive  approach  to  the  U.N.  that  shows  an  appreciation 
of  other  positions. 

I think  this  is  particularly  important  where  we  are  likely  to  see 
now  some  votes  going  against  us.  We  even  had,  you  recall,  some  of 
those  peculiar  votes  lost  year  in  which  we  and  a few  of  our  friends, 
along  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  bloc,  were  on  the  negative  end. 

I recall  one  vote  of  70  to  20  on  one  of  the  technical  issues  of  nuclear 
testing,  in  which  the  70  included  neither  the  United  States  nor  the 
Soviet  bloc.  We  happened  to  be  on  the  short  end. 

At  this  point  I think  that  again  we  had,  one  might  suggest,  not  in 
a real  sense  done  our  homework.  I think  if  that  voting,  for  example, 
could  have  been  delayed,  if  we  could  have  been  more  aware  of  the 
strong  tide  running  against  us,  we  might  have  been  saved  that  possible* 
embarrassment. 

I am  not  saying  that  a 70- to- 20  vote  against  us  is  a defeat.  I am 
saying  it  is  not  even  in  today’s  U.N.,  which  no  one  can  literally  control, 
a necessary  situation. 

I don’t  like  to  see  resolutions  of  this  sort  because  of  the  short-run 
effect  they  have  on  American  opinion.  The  idea  that  we  are  losing 
in  the  U.N.  seizes  the  popular  imagination  and  something  like  dis- 
enchantment can  set  in. 

Mr.  Judd.  That  overdoing  of  things  is  an  American  fault  It  is 
true  also  in  our  foreign  aid  program.  With  all  good  and  benevolent 
intentions,  we  are  too  sure  mat  we  know  all  the  answers.  We  want 
to  be  helpful.  Maybe  our  answer  is  the  best,  but  nobody  likes  to  be- 
told. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Murphy. 

Mr.  Murphy.  No  questions. 
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Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Johnson.  No  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ferwerda. 

The  next  witness  is  Dr.  Paul  Cooke,  vice  chairman  of  American 
Veterans  Committee. 

Dr.  Cooke,  you  have  a prepared  statement,  and  you  may  proceed, 
sir. 

STATEMENT  07  DR.  PAUL  000KE,  VICE  CHAIRMAN,  AMERICAN 

VETERANS  COMMITTEE 

Dr.  Cooke.  My  name  is  Paul  Cooke.  I am  national  vice  chairman 
of  the  American  Veterans  Committee  (AVC),  an  organization  in 
which  I have  held  voluntary  elective  offices  for  the  past  15  years.  At 
the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers  College,  Washington,  D.C.,  I -srve 
as  acting  dean  and  professor  of  English. 

The  American  Veterans  Committee  appreciates  this  opportunity 
to  express  its  views  on  the  subject  of  the  U.N.  bond  issue,  including 
the  question  of  permitting  individuals  to  purchase  bonds. 

Our  executive  director,  Mr.  J.  Arnold  Feldman,  has  appeared  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Halations  Committee  to  express  the  vigorous  sup- 
port. of  our  organization  for  the  proposed  purchase  of  $100  million 
worth  of  United  Nations  bonds  by  the  United  States.  We  are  pleased 
that  the  U.S.  Senate  approved  the  resolution. 

I have  also  testified  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Thursday,  July  19,  to  uige  that  American  citizens  be  permitted  to 
buy  the  bonds  from  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

AVC,  which  is  an  organization  composed  of  honorably  discharged 
veterans  of  World  Wars  I and  II  and  the  Korean  conflict,  has  steadily 
supported  the  United  Nations.  Beginning  with  our  first  national 
convention  in  Dee  Moines,  Iowa,  in  1946,  our  platform  has  always 
contained  a platform  plank  of  strong  support  for  the  concept  of  peace 
through  the  United  Nations.  At  our  14th  national  convention  in 
Atlantic  City  last  month,  we  unanimously  adopted  the  following 
platform  plank: 

The  United  Nations  continues  to  be  man’s  best  hope  for  peace,  and  support 
of  the  United  Nations  most  be  an  essential  part  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Ai  the  same  convention  AVC’ers  from  many  parts  of  the  country 
approved  a resolution  entitled  “The  Purchase  of  United  Nations 
Bonds  by  Private  Individuals  and  Nongovernmental  Institutions  and 
Organizations.” 

Part  of  this  resolution,  which  in  full  is  appended  to  my  statement — 
I call  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  the  complete  resolution  here 
as  an  attachment.  The  last  two  pages  of  this  statement  are  this  at- 
tachment. It  is  entitled  “AVC;  Resolution  on  ‘The  Purchase  of 
United  Nations  Bonds  by  Private  Individuals  and  Nongovernmental 
Institutions  and  Organizations.’  ” 

We  adopted  this  resolution  at  our  convention  last  month  at  Atlantic 
City.  The  full  resolution  states  a number  of  positions  that  we  take 
on  matters  precisely  before  the  committee  ana  other  aspects  of  this 
whole  U.N.  bond  issue,  especially  with  respect  to  nongovernmental 
organizations  purchasing  bonds  directly  from  the  U.N.  and  in  turn 
selling  them  to  individuals. 
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We  are  trying  to  say  that  it  is  not  an  either/or  concept  or  proposi- 
tion, that  the  bonds  must  be  bought  by  the  U.S.  Treasury,  or  by  the 
nongovernmental  institutions.  It  can  lie  done  by  both.  That  is  our 
position  on  this  particular  phase  of  the  question. 

I return  to  my  statement,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Part  of  this  resolution,  which  in  full  is  appended  to  my  statement, 
supports  the  position  that  “the  opportunity  be  given  to  the  American 
public  to  subscribe  to  such  bonds.” 

We  have  supported  the  U.N.  bond  issue  for  we  consider  adequate 
funds  for  the  United  Nations  absolutely  necessary  to  the  success  of 
its  program  of  peace  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  We  have  sup- 
ported the  U.N.  bond  issue  because  this  means  of  providing  money 
for  the  U.N.  operation  is  a reasonable  proposal. 

We  have  also  supported  the  legislation  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
individual  American  citizen  to  purchase  peace  bonds.  Such  action 
is  evidence  of  further  support  for  the  UA .,  is  similarly  a reasonable 
and  practical  financial  proposal,  and  gives  the  U.N.  a broad  base 
foundation  and  support  not  only  from  member  states  but  from  many 
individual  persons  who  treasure  this  means  to  peace. 

This  bond  issue  has  become  necessary  because  of  the  failure  of  some 
member  nations  to  pay  their  share  of  the  United  Nations’  peace-and- 
security  operations.  Since  the  bonds  are  to  be  repaid  through  the 
regular  assessed  budget  of  the  United  Nations,  the  repayments  are 
thus  a binding  obligation  on  all  members  under  the  charter,  and 
subject  these  countries  to  the  2-year  arrearage  rule.  What  they  have 
failed  to  pay  as  a contribution,  they  will  pay  as  an  obligation  under 
the  U.N.  bond  issue  legislation. 

The  American  Veterans  Committee  believes  that  a weakening  of 
the  United  Nations  would  serve  the  interest  of  the  Communist  ploc 
of  nations.  The  Communist  bloc  does  not  want  the  United  Nations 
to  oppose  its  aggressive  intentions  in  Korea.  They  want  the  U.N. 
to  bring  stability  neither  to  the  Middle  East  nor  to  the  Congo. 

The  Soviet  bloc  attempted  to  cripple  the  Secretariat  by  imposition 
of  a “troika”  head.  It  attempted  to  limit  U.N.  activities  by  refusing 
to  pay  its  share  of  special  assessments  for  peace-and-security  opera- 
t ions  in  the  Congo  and  the  Middle  East. 

The  Communist  bloc  recognized,  by  its  opposition,  the  value  to  the 
Western  allies  of  the  United  Nations.  Eleven  of  the  thirteen  votes 
cast  in  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  against  the  bond  issue  were  cast 
by  Communist  bloc  nations. 

We  believe  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States 
to  support  the  United  Nations.  It  is  not  alone  because  the  United 
Nations  is  a roadblock  to  Communist  takeover  that  we  urge  support 
for  this  bond  issue.  AVC  urges  your  support  because  of  the  positive 
and  constructive  role  the  U.N.  has  played  in  our  chaotic  world  and 
because  the  United  States  must  continue  to  show  unflagging  support 
for  the  U.N. 

There  have  been  frustrating  moments  for  the  United  States.  There 
will  be  more.  There  have  been  frustrating  moments  for  the  United 
Nations.  There  will  be  more.  On  balance,  the  United  Nations  has 
been,  and  will  continue  to  be  a positive  force  for  progress,  peace,  and 
stability. 
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The  American  Veterans  Committee  respectfully  urges  the  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to  give  their  whole- 
hearted support  to  the  proposed  purchase  by  the  United  States  of  $100 
million  worth  of  t.hn  $200  million  United  Nations  bond  issue. 


PURPOSE  AND  USB  TOR  THE  BOND  MONET 

The  problem  of  adequate  financing  for  the  U.N.  has  arisen  out  of 
the  peace-and-security  projects.  We  are  especially  interested  in  the 
boncT  issue  money  being  used  to  pay  for  these  costly  but  necessary 

^ We  are  vitally  interested  in  the  continuation  mid  expansion  of 
U.N.  health,  education,  science,  food,  culture  program.  And.  of 
course,  the  organization  must  be  guaranteed  the  money  to  run  from 
Monday  through  Friday. 

TH«  NONPROFIT  ORGANIZATION  PROPOSAL. 

AVC  does  not  believe  that  we  must  make  a choice  between  the  U.S. 
peace  bond  proposal  and  the  possibility  of  sale  of  bonds  by  a nonprofit 
organization  which  may  be  authorized  to  purchase  bonds  from  the 
U.N.  Both  are  possible  and  must  become,  we  have  resolved  in  con- 
vention, & reality.  . . 

The  United  States  can  purchase  bonds  and  sell  them  to  citizens  who 
want  to  buy  them.  Otherpersons  can  organize  the  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion to  sell  U.N.  bonds.  The  United  States  need  not  wait  for  the  non- 
profit organization ; the  latter  need  not  sit  back  for  the  Government 
to  act. 

In  summary,  for  the  American  Veterans  Committee  (AVC)  I urge 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to  approve  and  recommend 
legislation  to  authorize  the  $100  million  bond  purchase. 

This  represents  a statement  of  position,  a spirit  of  support  of  the 
UN.,  of  the  U.N.  bond  issue,  of  the  belief  and  the  necessity  of  it,  but 
at  the  ga-nuft  time  the  practicality  of  it.  And  where  the  AVC  may  not 
bring  the  expert  views  on  the  whole  international  situation  that  the 
State  Department  can  or  even  the  staff,  of  course,  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  we  bring  a view  and  spirit  and  a feeling  in  sup- 
port of  the  U.N.  and  of  the  U.N.  bond  issue  proposal. 

That  completes  my  statement,  sir. 

(The  AVC  resolution  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Ambicam  Veterans  Committee  Resolution  oh  “The  Purchase  or  United 

Nations  Bonds  by  Private  Individuals  and  Non-Governmental  Institutions 

and  Organizations” 

(Adopted  at  the  14th  annual  convention  in  Atlantic  City,  June  1962) 

The  resolution  by  which  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  authorized 
the  creation  and  sale  of  United  Nations  bonds — Resolution  1739  (XVI)  adopted 
December  20,  1961,  authorizes  the  Secretary  General  to  issue  United  Nations 
bonds  in  accordance  with  the  termB  and  conditions  set  forth  in  the  annex  to  that 
resolution. 

Paragraph  7 of  the  annex  to  Resolution  1739  (XVI)  reads  as  follows : 

'The  bonds  «i»*ii  be  offered  to  states  members  of  the  United  Nations  and  mem- 
bers of  the  specialized  agencies  and  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
as  well  as  to  the  nflioui  institutions  of  such  members  and,  if  the  Secretary 
General,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative 
and  Budcetary  Questions  shall  so  determine,  to  nonprofit  institutions  or 
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Wblle  at  least  one  of  the  proposals  relating  to  purchase  of  United  Nations 
bonds  presently  before  the  Congress  includes  a provision  that  the  opportunity 
be  given  to  the  American  public  to  subscribe  to  such  bonds,  there  is  no  certainty 
that  such  a provision  will  survive  the  legislative  process.  If  each  a provision 
is  incorporated  in  the  final  legislation,  the  American  Veterans  Committee  wel- 
comes the  provision,  and  nrges  the  American  public  to  subscribe,  on  whatever 
terms  may  be  contained  in  the  legislation. 

The  American  Veterans  Committee  calls  attention  to  the  circumstance  that, 
despite  the  activities  of  many  groups  whose  aims  include  support  of  and 
strengthening  of  the  United  Nations,  there  has  been  as  yet  no  concerted  move  to 
open  the  possibility  of  participating  directly  in  the  important  activity  of  financ- 
ing the  United  Nations  to  interested  American  private  individuals,  and  non- 
governmental Institutions  and  organizations. 

The  American  Veterans  Committee  therefore  calls  for  the  necessary  plan- 
ning and  negotiation  with  the  office  of  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  so  that,  if  there  is  no  provision  for  public  subscription  in  the  legisla- 
tion, a nonprofit  association  which  will  meet  the  criteria  set  forth  in  paragraph 
7 of  the  annex  to  Resolution  1739  (XVI)  may  be  promptly  established,  and  so 
that  interested  individuals,  institutions  and  organizations  may  be  able  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  United  Nations  bonds. 

The  American  Veterans  Committee  urges  that  the  Federal  Government  take 
whatever  action  may  be  appropriate  so  that  United  Nations  bonds  in  the  bands 
of  private  individuals  or  corporations  receive  the  same  freedom  from  Federal 
income  tax  now  granted  to  certain  municipal  securities,  so  that  the  2 percent 
interest  payable  on  the  United  Nations  bonds  may  be  tax  free. 

The  American  Veterans  Committee  announces  its  willingness  to  participate 
actively  and  to  cooperate  with  other  interested  groups  in  the  establishment  of 
such  a nonprofit  association. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Cooke. 

Dr.  Cooke,  when  was  action  taken  by  the  American  Veterans  Com- 
mittee in  adopting  the  resolution  i 

Dr.  Cooke.  June  3, 1962,  sir. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Is  that  in  your  annual  convention  ? 

Dr.  Cooke.  Yes,  sir,  the  14th  annual  convention.  The  interna- 
tional affairs  platform  came  before  the  convention  on  the  third  day 
of  our  convention,  J une  3. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Was  there  any  objection  to  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution  in  your  convention  f 

Dr.  Cooke.  No;  this  has  wholehearted  support  The  U.N.  has  had 
fairly  consistent  support  these  14  years.  We  have  had  some  real 
battles  on  international  affairs  I assure  you,  but  not  on  this  resolution. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Dr.  Cooke,  what  is  the  membership  of  the 
American  Veterans 

Dr.  Cooke.  We  have  about  12,000. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Do  the  members  of  the  other  major  veterans  or- 
ganizations like  the  Legion,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  AM  VETS, 
Belong  to  your  organization  ? 

Dr.  Cooke.  No;  the  AM  VETS  came  out  of  World  War  II  essen- 
tially. But  they  are  a separate  organization.  We  work  together 
in  what  is  known  as  W VF,  the  World  Veterans  Federation.  We  are, 
with  the  AM  VETS,  two  of  the  78  organizations  that  make  up  the 
WVF. 

All  these  are  separate:  The  Legion,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
Purple  Heart,  Blinded  Veterans,  and  the  one  you  just  mentioned,  the 
American  Veterans  of  World  War  II. 

We  are  AVC — American  Veterans  Committee.  We  pride  ourselves 
(m  the  membership  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Arthur  Goldberg;  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Freeman. 
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We  have  had  any  number  of  Members  of  the  Senate,  Senator  Javits, 
Senator  Douglas;  Members  of  the  House,  Congressman  Fitts  Ryan, 
Congressman  Barra tt  O’Hara,  all  who  have  been  members  of  the  AVC. 

I know  the  Congressman,  Representative  Barratt  O’Hara,  will  speak 
for  himself  as  to  tne  AVC. 

Our  group  is  a non-Communist  group  of  veterans.  We  are  a smaller 
group  than  the  others  I have  mentioned.  We  have  consistently  sup- 
ported U.S.  policy,  United  Nations.  And  this  represents  one  of  our 
positions. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Cooke. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Did  you  say  how  many  members  there  are  in  your 
organization  ? 

Dr.  Cooke.  Yes;  12,000. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Dr.  Judd? 

Mr.  Judd.  I have  one  major  revision  to  suggest  in  Dr.  Cooke’s  testi- 
mony. He  said  that  the  AVC  consisted  of  veterans  of  World  War  I 
and  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  war.  He  should  have  included 
also  the  Spanish- American  War,  to  cover  our  colleague  from  Illinois. 

Dr.  Cooke.  We  welcome  any  members.  I don’t  believe  we  have  any 
Spanish- American  War  veterans,  Dr.  Judd.  We  do  have  World  War 
I veterans. 

I think  personally,  Mr.  Judd,  that  your  commencement  address 
at  our  college  a few  years  ago  was  greatly  appreciated.  We  would 
appreciate  your  coming  again  one  day. 

Mr.  Judd.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  question  I want  to  ask  is,  Do  you  have  an  opinion  on  whether 
the  U.N.  itself  ought  to  make  bonds  available  for  private  purchase  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  other  countries  ? 

Dr.  Cooke.  Not  directly.  That  is  a position  we  took.  I believe  that 
is  the  right  position. 

Mr.  Judd.  Will  you  explain  why  ? 

Dr.  Cooke.  I don’t  believe  the  United  Nations  can  work  directly 
with  individual  citizens  in  104  nations  or  member  states  around  the 
world;  that  it  would  have  to  work  through  an  organization  in  those 
member  states  and  those  organizations  in  tne  member  states  that  would 
be  nongovernmental  and  nonprofit,  which  would  then  in  turn  sell 
directly  to  citizens  in  the  country. 

But  I can’t  conceive  of  the  United  Nations  attempting  to  work  in- 
dividually with  selling  bond  purchases  to  individual  citizens  in  100- 
some  member  nations.  It  seems  to  me  just  the  enormous  bookkeeping 
of  it  would  make  it  almost  an  impracticality  and  burden  on  the  sale. 
Whereas,  if  we  had  a nonprofit  organization  in  our  own  country,  Mr. 
Judd,  and  the  United  Nations  were  to  sell  the  bonds  to  that  organiza- 
tion. and  that  organization  in  turn  would  sell  to  me,  sell  to  you,  that 
organization  would  be  responsible  for  the  individual  sales,  the  book- 
keeping, and  the  United  Nations  would  be  dealing  then  with  100-odd 
member  states  and  maybe  a hundred-odd  nonprom  organizations. 

Mr.4JuDD.  I see  that  it  would  be  simpler  that  way.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a possibility  that  the  U.N.  would  be  a great  deal  stronger 
if  more  of  its  financial  support  came  from  direct  contributions  or  pur- 
chases of  bonds  by  persons  rather  than  through  governments. 

It  was  set  up  as  an  association  of  free  governments,  as  the  United 
States  was  set  up  as  a confederation  of  free  States,  but  the  United 
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States  now  depends  largely  on  direct  support  by  individual  citizens 
and  businesses,  and  not  by  the  States.  Whether  that  change  is  good 
or  bad,  some  people  disagree;  but  it  is  a fact. 

Perhaps  the  U.N.  might  have  greater  influence  and  greater  inde- 
pendence if  it  had  a considerable  body  of  its  financial  support  from 
people  who  favor  it  and  who  may  not  even  be  in  complete  agreement 
with  their  own  government  on  given  issues. 

I don’t  think  what  you  suggest  should  be  opposed.  I think  it  is  a 
proper  method.  But  I don’t  mow  that  it  ought  to  exclude 

Dr.  Cooke.  The  direct  purchase. 

Mr.  Judd.  Yes;  making  such  purchase  available.  I don’t  see  what 
harm  it  would  do.  It  might  result  in  a real  outpouring  of  popular 
support  for  the  U.N.  that  would  astonish  many  people  and  greatly 
strengthen  its  efforts  in  the  most  important  fields. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Cooke.  May  I add,  our  national  executive  committee  meets 
Thursday,  August  9.  I would  like  to  carry  that  view  to  them,  Mr. 
Judd,  and  have  them  consider  whether  it  is  just  as  feasible  to  sell 
directly  to  the  citizens  by  the  U.N.  as  to  sell  through  the  nonprofit 
organizations. 

Our  main  point  this  morning  though  was  not  to  have  anyone  reach 
the  conclusion  that  either  the  U.S.  Treasury  must  do  the  sale  in  the 
United  States  or  the  nonprofit  organization,  whereas  actually  you  are 
bringing  a third  choice.  We  have  three  ways  of  doing  it. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  O’Hara. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr.  Cooke,  your  statement  is  one  I would  expect  in  its  content  from 
a national  officer  of  the  A VC,  and  also  in  its  presentment,  in  its  dic- 
tion, one  I would  expect  from  a professor  of  English. 

Dr.  Cooke.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Dr.  Cooke,  I agree  with  Dr.  Judd.  It  would  be  a 
fine  thing  if  the  American  people  were  accorded  an  opportunity  of 
proving  their  faith  in  the  U.N.  by  buying  bonds  as  their  own  personal 
investments  for  peace.  Yesterday  when  the  subject  was  brought  up, 
three  or  four  members  of  this  committee  said  they  would  buy  bonds. 
So  we  could  write  our  constituents  that  we  were  putting  our  own 
monr>y  back  of  our  preaching. 

But  we  don’t  want  the  suggestion  to  lead  to  confusion.  A bond 
issue  open  to  public  subscription  is  supplemental  to  the  issue  contem- 

Elated  in  the  pending  bill.  It  is  not  an  alternative.  If  the  present 
ill  should  be  defeated,  what  repercussion  would  you  expect  ? 

Dr.  Cooke.  I think  they  would  be  serious,  Mr.  O’Hara.  They 
would  redound  against  the  United  States  seriously.  I think  though, 
if  it  came  to  a choice  between  the  U.S.  Treasury  purchasing  $100  mil- 
lion worth  of  bonds  and  selling  it  to  the  citizens,  and  the  nonprofit 
organizations,  I believe  the  AVC  would  support  the  purchase  by  the 
U.S.  Treasury  and  the  resale  through  the  peace  bond  proposal  to  the 
citizens. 

If  it  comes  to  absolutely  an  either-or,  and  I don’t  think  it  is  an 
either-or,  and  I don’t  think  it  is  an  alternative,  and  I don’t  think 
Congressmen  should  use  this  alternative  method  to  defeat  it,  but  1 
just  express  a hope  they  don’t. 
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If  it  came  to  a choice,  I believe  our  organization  would  make  its 
first  choice  with  the  support  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  buying  the  $100 
million  worth  of  bonds  and  then  strongly  urging  our  American 
citizens  to  buy  the  peace  bonds  from  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  And  the  defeat  of  this  bill  would  amount  to  giving 
notice  to  the  world  that  the  United  States  had  turned  thumbs  down 
on  the  United  Nations,  would  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Cooks.  I think  so,  Congressman.  I think  it  would  mean 
that. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  I want  to  stress  your  statement  which  I interpret  as 
implying  that  the  defeat  of  this  bill  would  be  regarded  as  a victory 
for  the  Communists. 

Dr.  Cooke.  It  comes  close  to  being  that. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  And  would  be  so  interpreted. 

Thank  you.  Dr.  Cooke,  for  a very  fine  statement.  The  support 
coming  from  your  fine  organization  is  a real  contribution. 

Dr.  Cooke.  It  is  our  pleasure  to  testify  and  our  privilege. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Murphy. 

Mr.  Murphy.  No  questions. 

Chairman  Moroan'.  Mr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Dr.  Cooke,  I was  concerned  about  your  last  state* 
ment,  about  buying  bonds  from  the  Treasury.  It  is  a little  different 
from  your  proposal  of  setting  up  a nonprofit  institution  to  purchase 
the  bonds.  If  you  proceed  with  your  thought  of  what  you  term  “peace 
bonds”  being  purchased  from  the  Treasury,  that  is  tantamount  to  pur- 
chasing the  regular  bonds  the  Treasury  issues,  and  there  would  be  of 
course  nothing  accomplished,  because  it  would  be  a regular  Treasury 
bond  issue,  would  it  not? 

Dr.  Cooke.  We  would  not  certainly  abandon  our  bonds  that  we 
have,  our  present  bonds.  We  wouldn’t  abandon  them  at  all,  Mr.  John- 
son. It  would  simply  be  an  additional  kind  of  bond  that  a person 
could  buy,  a peace  bond.  It  is  all  going  into  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  disturbs  me,  if  you  follow  what  is  permitted 
under  the  resolution  of  the  U.N.  as  to  now  the  nonprofit  institutions 
are  allowed  to  purchase  these  bonds,  do  you  feel  there  is  any  pos- 
sibility of  a deception  on  the  American  people  as  to  the  repayment  of 
the  principal  obligation  ? 

As  you  know,  under  the  U.N..  while  it  is  a bond,  it  has  no  security 
other  than  the  dues  that  would  be  collected  toward  the  repayment, 
whereas  in  a Government  bond  we  do  have  the  security  of  our  own 
Government. 

Do  you  feel  there  could  be  possibly  some  deception,  thinking  they 
were  buying  an  American  or  a U.S.  Government  Treasury  bond  ? 

Dr.  Cooke.  I don’t  think  so,  Mr.  Congressman.  for  this  one  precise 
fact,  and  that  is  our  regular  bonds  return  3%  percent  interest.  The 
proposal  for  the  peace  bond,  at  least  as  it  appeared  before  the  Senate, 
was  a 2 percent  interest  return. 

T think  anvone  buving  these  bonds  is  going  to  be  quite  clear  that  he 
is  buyirfg  a bond  yielding  only  2 percent  interest,  and  he  is  going  to 
be  clear  because  of  that  reason  of  the  whole  picture,  and  he  is  buying 
not  to  make  money,  not  as  an  investment  on  which  he  expects  a security 
that,  is  ironclad  and  will  return  to  him  his  full  $25  or  $500,  but  he  is 
buying  it,  knowing  first  of  all  it  is  yielding  a lower  rate  of  return, 
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secondly  of  all,  it  is  a 25-year  bond  as  contrasted  to  the  10-year  sayings 
bonds  that  we  have,  and  third,  he  is  going  to  know,  I believe,  the  risk 
involved. 

I think  he  knows  all  of  that  when  he  buys  these  peace  bonds.  I don’t 
think  there  will  be  any  deception  in  this,  Mr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Would  you  care  to  say  for  the  record,  if  there  was  a 
nonprofit  organization,  the  aggregate  amount  that  could  be  sold  among 
your  members? 

Dr.  Cooke.  I don’t  know. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Could  you  estimate  or  would  you  care  not  to? 

Dr.  Cooke.  I would  care  not  to  at  this  moment. 

If  you  would  like  to  get  an  answer,  I would  like  to  try  to  follow 
up  and  give  you  an  answer.  We  will  take  it  up  August  9 to  see  what 
we  might  buy. 

We  are  looking  at,  of  course,  millions  of  American  citizens  who 
believe  in  the  U.N.  and  who  would  be  buying.  I wouldn’t  estimate 
that  out  of  $100  million  worth  of  bonds  that  we  would  be  selling 
anywhere  near  $100  million  or  $75  million  through  the  peace  bonds. 

I think  still  there  would  be  a substantial  amount  that  the  U.S. 
Treasury  is  buying.  But  if  we  subscribe,  Mr.  Congressman,  to  half  of 
that  $100  million  through  the  sale  to  the  citizens^  I think  that  would 
be  a substantial  support  for  the  financial,  and  spiritual,  and  conceptual 
form  of  the  U.N. 

I don’t  mean  to  sit  here  and  say  we  are  going  to  sell  $100  million 
worth  of  peace  bonds.  I wouldn’t  want  the  committee  to  think  I am 
saying  that. 


Mr.  Johnson.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.Monagan. 

Mr.  Monacan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr.  Cooke,  since  you  have  already  referred  to  the  discrepancy 
between  what  an  individual  might  earn  if  he  were  to  make  an  in- 
vestment, as  compared  to  other  Government  bonds,  and  since  pre- 
sumably there  would  be  some  administration  expense  involved  in 
the  nonprofit  agency,  even  though  there  was  no  profit,  essentially 
this  would  amount  to  a contribution,  wouldn’t  it? 

Dr.  Cooke.  It  would  come  close  to  that.  But  a person  could  ex- 
pect after  25  years  the  return  of  his  investment.  He  can  expect  that. 
It  is  not  wholly  a contribution.  It  is  a financial  operation. 

Mr.  Monagan.  Would  the  peace  bonds  carry  the  same  terms  as 
the  U.N.  obligation,  both  as  to  repayment  and  as  to  interest? 

Dr.  Cooke.  You  will  have  to  ask — I don’t  follow  that.  The  same 
obligation 

Mr.  Monaoan.  If  the  Government  issued  peace  bonds  that  were 
tied  in  with  the  U.N.  bonds,  would  these  bonds  carry  the  same  terms 
as  the  U.N.  bonds ; that  is,  they  would 

Dr.  Cooke.  They  woula  be  25-year  bonds. 

Dr.  Monaoan.  At 2 percent? 

Dr.  Cooke.  Yes. 

The  American  citizen  who  buys  a peace  bond  from  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury obviously  has  far  greater  security  and  promise  of  return  on  his 
purchase  and  something  from  his  investment  possibly  than  the  citizen 
who  buys  from  the  nonprofit  organization. 
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Mr.  Mon aq ax.  It  is  a method  of  enabling  interested  citizens  to  sort 
of  allocate  their  support  of  this  particular  issue. 

Dr.  Cooke.  I think  it  is. 

Mr.  Monacan.  And  is  an  alternative  to  the  other  proposition  of 
the  resale. 

Dr.  Cooke.  Yes. 

Mr.  Monagan.  Is  there  any  indication  of  support — widespread  pub- 
lic support  for  this? 

Dr.  Cooke.  There  are  some  indications,  Mr.  Congressman.  For 
one,  as  I heard  the  testimony  in  the  Senate  week  before  last,  the 
State  Department  had  received  many  contributions  toward  foreign 
aid  programs  from  individual  citizens.  This  is  our  own  State  De- 
partment here. 

No.  2,  that  the  United  Nations  had  received  contributions  over  the 
years — checks  and  cash  directly  sent  by  citizens  around  the  world, 
including  many  citizens  from  tne  United  States,  directly  to  the  U.N., 
directly  in  support  of  the  U.N.  programs. 

These  seem  to  me  to  be  indications  of  the  support  about  which  you 
are  asking. 

Mr.  Monagan.  Has  your  organization  given  any  consideration  to 
a permanent  solution  of  the  problem  that  is  attempted  to  be  met  in  a 
temporary  way  by  this  bond  issue  ? 

Dr.  Cooke.  No,  sir.  I think  we  must  come  to  that,  because  I be- 
lieve the  whole  problem  is  probably  not  simply  a matter  of  the  sale  of 
bonds  or  whether  the  United  States  should  buy  bonds  of  the  U.N.,  but 
it  is  a solution  to  a longstanding  problem:  How  do  you  finance  the 
U.N. ; how  do  you  make  the  U.N.  work  financially  ? 

That  is  the  real  problem,  the  ultimate  problem  we  must  all  examine, 
instead  of  possibly  just  in  this  instance  a bond  issue  and  another  time 
it  is  an  assessment,  another  time  it  is  a contribution.  It  is  a big  prob- 
lem: how  do  you  finance  the  U.N.  ? 

I promise  you  we  will  turn  to  that. 

Air.  Monagax.  I think  we  would  be  glad  to  have  your  assistance, 
because  I am  sure  we  will  turn  to  it  as  well. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Any  further  questions  ? 

Thank  you,  Dr.  Cooke. 

Our  last  witness  this  morning  is  Mr.  Reuben  L.  Johnson,  director, 
Legislative  Services  Division,  National  Farmers  Union. 

Mr.  Johnson,  I see  you  have  a prepared  statement  and  you  may 
proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  REUBEN  L.  JOHNSON,  DIRECTOR,  LEGISLATIVE 
SERVICES  DIVISION,  NATIONAL  FARMERS  UNION 

Air.  Johnson.  Air.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  Reuben  L.  Johnson,  and  I appear  here  today  representing 
Mr.  James  G.  Patton,  president  of  National  Farmers  Union,  speak- 
ing on  behalf  of  250,000  farm  families  who  are  members  of  our 
organization. 

National  Farmers  Union  urges  favorable  consideration  of  the  Presi- 
dent^ request  that  Congress  authorize  a loan  for  the  purchase  of  up 
to  $100  million  worth  of  those  bonds  which  the  Unitea  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  has  authorized  the  Secretary  General  to  issue. 
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Fanners  Union  has  always  been  a strong  supporter  of  the  United 
Xations.  Our  national  president,  Mr.  Patton,  was  one  of  those  who 
helped  to  give  it  birth  at  San  Francisco.  We  believe  in  its  purposes; 
we  approve  of  its  actions  to  keep  the  peace  and  to  help  improve  the 
conditions  of  life  for  millions  of  people. 

We  are  mindful  that  few  things  in  this  life  are  free.  We  know  from 
our  own  experience  that  any  worthwhile  activity  requires  a good  deal 
of  faith  ana  a substantial  investment  of  resources,  time,  and  talent — 
of  manpower,  materials,  and  money. 

We  know  that  it  costs  money  to  keep  the  peace.  Our  own  U.S.  na- 
tional defense  budget  of  more  than  $50  billion  is  proof  enough. 
Alongside  this  huge  figure  the  total  amount  of  bonds  to  be  sold  by 
the  United  Xations — $200  million — is  very  little.  Even  if  our  Gov- 
ernment were  asked  to  take  all  the  bonds  we  could  surely  afford  it — 
slightly  more  than  $1  per  person  in  our  country.  In  our  opinion,  the 
element  of  cost  is  not  controlling. 

As  we  understand  it,  the  basic  problem  of  a crisis  in  the  United 
Xations  finances  is  the  result  of  failure  of  some  nations  to  pay  their 
fair  and  assessed  share  of  the  United  Xations  operation  in  the  Middle 
East  and  the  Congo. 

If  the  United  Xations  hasn’t  been  able  to  raise  the  needed  funds 
through  ordinary  means,  the  answer  is  not  to  stop  the  worthwhile 
activities  nor  to  let  the  United  Xations  go  bankrupt;  the  answer  is 
to  let  the  United  Xations  raise  money  in  any  appropriate  way.  The 
bond  issue  is  one  such  way — which  we  feel  most  appropriate. 

We  regret  that  conditions  are  such  that  certain  nations  cannot  or 
will  not  pay  their  share  of  the  cost.  We  feel  that  not  only  the  benefits 
of  the  United  Xations  membership  should  be  shared,  but  the  burdens 
also  should  be  shared  on  an  equitable  basis.  If  nations  will  not  carry 
their  share  of  the  load  through  voluntary  means  then  some  other 
means  must  be  found. 

In  our  opinion,  use  of  an  extraordinary  way  to  raise  money — 
through  sale  of  bonds — and  use  of  an  ordinary  way  to  pay  that  money 
back  from  the  United  Xations  regular  budget  is  one  of  the  most 
imaginative  devices  ever  thought  up.  In  this  way  all  United  Xa- 
tions members  will  have  to  help  pay  the  costs  of  peacekeeping  because 
all  will  have  to  help  repay  the  peacekeeping  loan,  plus  interest. 

This  is  one  way  to  get  everyone  to  help  because  all  nations  have 
historically  paid  their  regular  assessments  lest  they  become  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  article  19  of  the  United  Xations  Charter  which 
would  cost  them  their  vote  in  the  General  Assembly. 

Under  the  present  circumstances  the  bond  issue  seems  the  best  solu- 
tion. Money  from  the  sale  of  bonds  will  keep  the  United  Xations 
from  drowning  in  a sea  of  debt — unpayable  costs,  unpaid  bills,  and 
borrowed  money.  The  $200  million  should  give  the  oganization  time 
to  get  its  finances  on  a firmer  and  more  regular  basis  than  heretofore. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  considered  so  far  only  the  shortrun  aspects 
of  this  problem.  I would  now  like  to  talk  about  something  more 
fundamental. 

As  Xorman  Cousins,  in  his  editorial  in  the  Saturday  Review  has 
so  well  said,  “the  essential  question  has  nothing  to  do  with  dollars 
or  bond  issues  or  deficits.  The  essential  question  is  whether  the  peace 
of  the  world  can  be  kept  without  a world  organization  and,  also,  what 
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has  to  he  done  to  develop  that  organization  into  an  agency  with  the 
responsible  powers  of  enforceable  law.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  submit  this  thought:  The  bond  issue  is 
not  only  financially  sound,  but  we  believe  has  an  element  of  great 
wisdom  about  it  which  might  well  be  worth  considering  as  a perma- 
nent policy  as  we  move  toward  developing  the  United  Nations  into 
an  “agency  with  the  responsible  powers  of  enf  orcible  law.” 

Our  thought  is  quite  simply  this:  A bond  issue  could  be  a means, 
and  have  the  virtue,  of  postponing  until  a calmer  time  the  question 
of  paying  for  a certain  peacekeeping  action  which  at  the  moment 
is  too  painful  a question  to  be  viewed  rationally  by  some  nations.  In 
other  words,  it  can  put  off  until  next  year  or  perhaps  the  next  decade 
the  collection  of  a debt  which  at  the  moment  may  be  politically  im- 
possible for  some  governments  to  honor. 

La  a sense,  the  long-term  bond  issue  is  a bridge  across  the  crises 
of  our  time.  Hopefully,  in  the  years  to  come,  when  the  Congo  crisis 
is  past  and  the  interested  great  powers  as  well  as  the  contending 
parties  have  perhaps  grown  more  mature — when  the  temper  of  the 
times  has  cooled — then,  and  perhaps  only  then,  should  the  debt  be 
paid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I would  summarize  by  saying  the  long-term  bond 
issue  in  a sense  offers  a toll  bridge  across  the  emotional  crises  of  his- 
tory. If  that  bridge  can  carry  us  over  these  critical  times  when  the 
historical  alternatives  may  be  peace  or  atomic  war,  then  the  cost  to 
mankind  will  indeed  be  small. 

Chairman  Mobqan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Johnson.  I have  no  questions 
at  this  time. 

If  there  are  no  questions  by  members  of  the  committee,  the  com- 
mittee stands  adjourned  until  10:30  Thursday  morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  11:33  aju,  the  committee  was  adjourned,  to  be 
reconvened  at  10 :30  ajan,  Thursday,  July  28, 1962.) 
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THURSDAY,  JULY  06,  1960 

House  op  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

Washington , D.G. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room  G-3, 
U.S.  Capitol,  Hon.  Thomas  E.  Morgan  (chairman  of  the  committee) 
presiding. 

Chairman  Morgan.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Hays.  Mr.  Chairman,  I have  a unanimous-consent  request. 
We  have  a unanimous  report  of  the  four  members  who  visited  the 
East-West  Cultural  Center  in  Hawaii.  I would  like  to  have  unani- 
mous consent  to  file  it  as  a House  report. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  meets  this  morning  in  a continuation  of  the  hearings 
on  S.  2708,  purchase  of  United  Nations  bonds.  Our  witness  this 
morning  is  the  Honorable  Harlan  Cleveland,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  International  Organization  Affairs. 

Mr.  Cleveland,  you  were  here  approximately  2 weeks  ago,  when 
your  testimony  was  interrupted  because  the  Secretary  of  State  had 
a briefing  session  with  the  committee  on  that  same  day.  We  received 
your  statement  at  that  time. 

I understand  you  have  a short  oral  statement  you  wish  to  deliver 
this  morning  relating  te  the  advisory  opinion  or  the  International 
Court,  and  you  may  p s.1. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HArlAN  CLEVELAND,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
OF  STATE  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I thought  it  might  be  useful  to  the  committee, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  say  a word  about  the  implications  of  the  Court  deci- 
sion which  has  been  handed  down  by  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  in  The  Hague  since  the  last  hearing  of  any  witness  from  the 
administration  here. 

As  you  know,  it  was  a 9-to-5  decision.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  more 
accurate  to  think  of  it  as  a 9-to-3  decision  with  two  abstentions,  since 
two  of  the  five  voted  against,  because  they  didn’t  reach  the  question 
which  the  Court  had  been  asked,  or  thought  it  was  improperly 
formulated. 

The  decision  makes  it  clear  that  what  we  have  believed  to  be  the  law 
right  along  is  the  law  on  this  matter;  nnrnely,  that  the  assessments 
voted  by  two-thirds  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
whether  they  are  called  regular  budget  or  whether  they  are  called  ad 
hoc  or  special  accounts  are  all,  in  fact,  expenses  of  the  Organization. 
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Specifically,  the  U.N.  Emergency  Force  in  the  Middle  East  and  the 
operation  in  the  Congo  are  “expenses  of  the  Organization”  within  the 
meaning  of  the  charter. 

Consequently,  that  they  are  binding  assessments  on  the  members 
and  that  by  implication  if  a member  gets  2 years  in  arrears  on  all  of 
its  assessable  accounts  taken  together,  it  loses  its  vote  in  the  General 
Assembly  under  article  19. 

As  you  are  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  General  Assembly  last  fall 
adopted  a three-point  financial  program.  One  of  the  points  was  to 
refer  this  matter  to  the  World  Court.  The  second  point  was  an 
assessment  for  the  period  for  the  Congo  and  UNEF  operation  for  the 
period  ending  June  30,  1962:  and  the  third  was  the  resolution  that 
started  the  now-famous  U.N.  bond  issue.  That  means  that  from 
July  1 — from  the  beginning  of  this  month  on — there  are  no  assessments 
for  the  Congo  and  UNEF  operations.  There  is  no  other  provision  for 
Congo  and  UNEF  in  the  Federal  budget  for  1963,  in  any  part  of  the 
budget  that  is  before  the  Appropriations  Committees  at  this  time  for 
the  fiscal  year  1963.  From  July  1 on,  the  General  Assembly  would 
expect  to  use,  while  they  lasted,  the  funds  resulting  from  the  purchase 
by  nations  of  United  Nations  bonds. 

The  relevance  of  the  Court  opinion  is  primarily  to  the  past  arrear- 
ages, the  back  dues  that  countries  owe  on  assessments  in  1961  and  prior 
years,  and  to  the  assessments  that  were  passed  for  the  period  from  the 
beginning  of  this  calendar  year  to  June.  The  Court  opinion  is  also 
relevant-  to  further  peacekeeping  operations,  or  future  peacekeeping 
assessments  by  the  General  Assembly,  even  for  the  present  peace- 
keeping operations. 

But  for  the  financial  period  in  which  we  are  today,  the  Court  opinion 
helps  only  to  pay  up  the  back  bills  to  the  extent  that  countries  feel 
bound  by  it,  and  to  the  extent  that  they  are  pressured  into  that  by  the 
Secretariat  and  by  the  General  Assembly  next  fall. 

As  to  the  financial  period  we  are  now  in,  we  will  need  the  loan  funds, 
as  far  as  the  American  contribution  is  concerned,  which  are  carried 
in  the  legislation  now  before  vou. 

I have  heard  it  suggested  that,  perhaps  an  outright  appropriation 
would  be  best  for  this  stopgap  arrangement.  In  our  judgment  this 
would  not  be  a businesslike  arrangement  for  us  to  give  grant  money  at 
a time  when  everybody  else  in  the  same  period  is  going  to  be  paid  back 
through  the  regular  budget.  It  would  also  not  do  as  much  for  the 
principle  of  collective  financial  responsibility  in  the  United  Nations 
as  the  passage  of  the  legislation  before  you. 

What  the  Court  decision  does  do  is  to  give  a considerable  weapon  to 
the  General  Assembly  and  to  the  Secretary  General  in  collecting  the 
back  dues,  and  for  future  assessments  it  helps  to  combine  the  voting 
for  an  operation  and  voting  for  the  financial  wherewithal  to  conduct 
it,  rather  than  keeping  them  rather  separate,  as  has  tended  to  be  too 
much  the  case  in  the  past. 

I tjiink,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  all  I need  to  say  about  the  opinion. 
Mr.  Leonard  Meeker,  the  Deputy  Legal  Adviser  of  the  Department,  is 
with  me  here,  if  anybody  wants  to  pursue  the  legal  problems  of  the 
Court  decision  itself. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 
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Mr.  Secretary,  in  view  of  the  Court’s  opinion,  manv  people  argue 
that  we  ought  to  go  slow  in  voting  the  $100  million  bona  issue  and  give 
the  U.N.  an  opportunity  to  collect  the  arrearages.  They  say  then 
we  would  have  a clearer  picture  of  the  U.N.  fiscal  situation. 

What  is  your  comment  on  this  point  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  The  picture  of  the  U.N.  would  be  clearer  in  the 
sense  that  it  would  be  written  in  brighter  red,  but  the  U.N.  as  of  the 
end  of  our  fiscal  year,  June  30,  had  a deficit  of  about  $137  million. 
The  court  decision  will  help  to  collect  the  $82  million  of  outstanding 
arrearages  on  1961  and  prior  years,  and  the  funds  that  haven’t  yet  been 
made  available  for  the  first  6 montlis  of  this  year.  But  that  would 
not  take  care  of  the  expenses  from  now  on — from  July  1 on.  Those 
have  not  been  made  subject  to  assessment  tliis  year  by  the  General  As- 
sembly, because  the  financial  plan  involved  covering  that  period  with 
this  admittedly  stopgap  arrangement  of  a one-time  loan  from  a num- 
ber of  countries  evidenced  by  the  sale  of  bonds  by  the  United  Nations. 

So  our  feeling  is  that  the  U.N.  loan  legislation  is  just  as  much 
needed  as  it  was  before.  Indeed,  it  was  even  said  before  the  Court 
handed  down  its  decision  that  perhaps  what  we  ought  to  do  is  wait 
until  the  Court  handed  down  its  decision,  and  then  we  could  all  go 
along  with  this  legislation  with  a clear  conscience. 

Now,  of  course,  it  does  tend  to  get  argued  the  other  way. 

Chairman  Moboan.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  some  cases  the  U.N.  arrear- 
ages go  back  to  1957.  To  make  the  record  clear,  in  view  of  the  Court’s 
opinion,  will  the  U.N.  attempt  to  collect  these  arrearages  that  far  back  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Indeed,  it  will.  They  are  all  due  and  payable,  and 
have  been  ruled  mandatory  by  this  World  Court  decision.  Of  course, 
this  is  an  advisory  opinion  to  the  General  Assembly.  The  first  step 
would  be  for  the  General  Assembly  to  act  on  it  as  it  has  acted  on  the 
previous  nine  advisory  opinions  that  the  Court  has  given  it  on  vari- 
ous matters. 

Chairman  Moboan.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  the  United  States  in  accord 
with  all  the  actions  taken  by  the  UJST.  Forces  in  the  Congo  f 

Mr.  Cleveland.  No;  I wouldn’t  say  that  it  is.  There  have  been  mis- 
takes made  by  individuals  in  the  U.N.  operation  there,  notably  by  one 
O’Brien,  who  was  briefly  in  charge  of  U.N.  affairs  in  Elisabethville 
last  September.  On  the  whole,  the  United  Nations  has  conducted  an 
extremely  difficult  operation,  m which  we  would  would  have  been 
deeply  involved  ourselves  in  a confrontation  with  the  Soviets  if  the 
U.N.  hadn’t  been  in  there  with  our  support.  And  that  operation,  in  our 
judgment,  very  effectively  met  the  situation,  and  the  troops  have  con- 
ducted themselves  with  considerable  discipline  and  great  restraint. 

It  has  been  a growing  and  learning  process  for  the  international 
forces  as  well  as  for  everybody  else,  since  this  is  the  first  time  there 
has  been  a truly  international  force  of  this  size  and  character  in  the 
field. 

Chairman  Morgan.  I direct  one  question  to  the  legal  counsel : What 
is  the  legal  basis  of  the  U.N.  use  of  force  in  the  Congo! 
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Mr.  U™—  The  basis  lies  in  some  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Se- 
curity Council  under  which  the  U.N.  Force  was  given  some  identified 
missions  there.  One  of  the  early  missions  given  was  to  assist  the  cen- 
tral government  in  maintaining  law  and  oraer  and  to  prevent  the  out- 
break of  civil  war.  Another  mission  which  was  given  to  the  U.N. 
Forces  subsequently  by  the  Security  Council  was  the  mission  of  assist- 
ing in  the  evacuation  of  mercenaries,  military,  and  paramilitary  per- 
sonnel employed  within  the  Congo.  Finally,  of  course,  there  is  a 
rather  elementary  basis  for  the  use  of  force  by  troops  like  the  U.N. 
Forces  in  the  Congo,  and  that  is  the  basis  of  self-defense. 

I think  that  all  three  of  those  have  been  the  foundation  of  the  use 
of  force  in  the  Congo. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield. 

Mr.  Chxpebfieu>.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  as  usual,  you  have  very  frankly  stated  the  situation 
which  is  confronting  the  United  Nations.  And  you  have  summarized 
in  your  statement  my  fears  with  reference  to  tnis  legislation  better 
than  I could  do  it.  Here  we  find  the  United  Nations  $112  million  in 
arrears  on  their  regular  budget.  The  World  Court  decision  doesn’t 
affect  that  arrearage  in  any  way.  The  United  Nations  is  looking  for- 
ward to  using  moral  persuasion  of  this  opinion  to  make  the  United 
Nations  countries  who  are  in  arrears  on  their  peacemaking  functions 
pay  up.  They  already  owe  the  UNEF  and  Congo  $93  million.  It  has 
cost  about  $10  million,  according  to  the  testimony,  a month  to  con- 
tinue operations. 

At  most,  the  $200  million  will  last  perhaps  to  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  as  you  say,  it  is  stopgap  legislation. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Mr.  Chiperfield,  on  the  figures,  the  total  amount 
in  arrears  on  the  regular  budget  at  this  time  is  the  figure  in  the  com- 
mittee print  on  page  13,  roughly  $5.6  million. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I am  reading  freon  the  supplement  to  the  joint 
committee  print  of  February  6,  which  was  issuea  June  25,  furnished 
by  the  State  Department.  And  on  page  2 they  say  that  the  arrearage 
was  over  $113  million  on  December  31,  1961.  This  is  the  latest  in- 
formation you  have  sent  up.  And  that  the  total  arrears  on  the  budget 
for  the  Congo  is  $93  million. 

You  furnished  this  statement  to  us  on  June  25.  It  is  the  latest 
figures  I have.  Let’s  assume  that  there  have  been  some  payments. 
As  you  say,  it  is  stopgap  legislation.  I am  afraid  it  is  going  to  be  a 
futility,  for  this  reason : 

The  United  Nations  has  had  an  opportunity  to  look  forward  to  this 
decision  for  several  months,  and  they  have  not  furnished  us  one  con- 
structive suggestion  to  put  their  financial  house  in  order  on  a perma- 
ment  basis.  All  they  are  relying  on  is  the  Court  decision  and  article 
19,  which  provides  they  will  lose  their  vote  in  the  General  Assembly 
when  in  arrears  2 years.  They  hope  that  proviso  will  bring  them 
back  out  of  bankruptcy. 

Article  19  has  been  there  all  the  time,  and  they  haven’t  been  able  to 
sustain  their  regular  budget,  let  alone  the  peacemaking  function. 
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It  seems  we  should  not  go  to  the  floor  before  the  United  Nations  gives 
us  some  suggestions  how  they  can  put  their  financial  structure  on  a 
permanent  basis. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I don’t  want  to  throw  cold  water  on  this  bill.  This 
bill  is  in  for  trouble.  I have  talked  to  a good  many  of  my  colleagues, 
and  to  say  that  there  is  a lack  of  enthusiasm  for  the  bill  is  the  under- 
statement of  the  year.  Unless  we  can  show  this  is  going  to  do  some 
good  and  that  they  can  work  themselves  out  of  this  situation,  I think 
we  are  just  going  to  raise  $200  million  for  a bond  issue  and  be  just 
exactly  where  we  started. 

I want  to  raise  one  other  point.  One  of  the  other  objections — and 
it  has  been  raised  on  this  committee — is  this:  I am  not  talking  about 
the  people  who  want  to  destroy  the  United  Nations.  There  are  many 
people  who  will  be  against  it,  no  matter  what  we  suggest,  but  there  are 
many  people  who  feel  that  the  United  Nations  in  the  Congo  operations, 
in  violation  of  chapter  1,  article  2,  section  7,  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  is 
interfering  with  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  the  Congo,  and  I realize, 
as  your  counsel  must  realize,  chapter  7 and  all  the  following  provisions 
allow  the  United  Nations  to  take  appropriate  action  when  there  is  a 
threat  to  the  international  security  and  peace.  But  many  people 
think  that  the  United  Nations,  by  going  into  the  Congo  operations, 
has  violated  this  section  in  chapter  1,  article  2,  section  7,  and  are 
interfering  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Congo. 

I have  received  hundreds  of  letters  along  those  lines.  I would  like 
to  have  you,  if  it  is  possible,  answer  two  questions:  Are  there  any 
constructive  suggestions  or  are  there  any  plans — and  there  has  been 
plenty  of  time  to  think  it  over — on  the  part  of  the  United  Nations  that 
would  put  their  financial  structure  in  order;  and  second,  can  we  have 
any  assurances  or  any  proof  that  the  United  Nations  in  their  opera- 
tions are  not  interfering  and  violating  the  charter  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  the  Congo  9 

Those  are  the  two — I could  go  on  to  other  objections,  but  I don’t 
want  to  take  any  more  time. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Mr.  Chiperfield,  on  the  first  question,  I think  it  is 
important  to  make  some  distinctions  about  the  figures.  The  total 
amount  of  arrears  now  as  of  May  31 — in  the  table  on  page  13  of  this 
same  supplement — for  the  regular  budget  comes  to  just  over  $5% 
million.  In  fact,  the  regular  budget — if  you  look  at  the  1959  figures, 
you  find  that  there  is  only  about  $5,000  left  owing  from  ail  the 
count  ries  in  the  world.  That  is  2 years  back. 

You  take  it  1 year  back,  1960,  you  find  there  are  less  than  half  a 
million  dollars  owing  on  a regular  budget  that  amounted  to  $75 
million. 

Mr.  CmrERFiFXD.  While  we  are  talking  about  figures,  let’s  look  at 
table  No.  9 in  this  report  that  you  sent  up.  The  United  States  made 
a voluntary  contribution  of  $11,400,000,  which  appears  on  page  18. 
Then  under  this  80-percent  reduction  resolution  we  give  these  coun- 
tries credit  for  the  money  we  voluntarily  paid.  Among  them  is 
Poland,  $512,000  and  Yugoslavia,  $243,200.  And  look  at  the  credit 
you  give  Cuba — $25,600. 

We  pay  in  $10  or  $11  million  and  then  we  give  Cuba  credit 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Chiperfield,  you  mean  the  United  Nations 
gave  them  credit.  We  didn’t  give  them  credit. 
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Mr.  Chiperfield.  That  is  what  the  funds  were  used  for. 

Chairman  Moroan.  The  United  Nations  took  the  action  although 
our  funds  may  have  been  involved. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I want  to  be  able  to  explain  it  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Let  me  take  that  one  first.  This  system  of,  in 
effect,  rebates  to  all  of  the  smaller  and  weaker  countries  was  a system 
that  already  existed.  The  United  States  already  decided  to  use  and 
had  used  it  in  prior  years,  at  the  time  that  this  administration  took 
over 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  It  was  just  as  bad  under  Eisenhower  as  this 
administration. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  We.  have  been  trying  very  hard  to  get  away  from 
this  system.  We  didn’t  like  it  when  we  first  saw  it,  ana  we  don’t  like 
it  now.  I don’t  like  it  any  more  than  you  do.  What  we  have  been 
tiying  to  do  is  get  away  from  this  old  system  to  a new  system  of 
financing.  But  to  start  a new  system  of  financing  when  the  organi- 
zation is  badly  in  the  hole  would  not,  in  our  judgment,  be  very 
businesslike. 

So  the  first  problem  was  to  have  a stopgap  program,  in  which  you 
can  get  back  to  the  scrimmage  line. 

Mr.  Hays.  Could  we  have  a clarifying  question  there? 

You  mean  to  say  that  80  percent  of  the  countries  have  been  getting 
a rebate  out  of  the  money  we  pay  in  9 

Mr.  Cleveland.  For  the  Congo  and  the  U.N.  Emergency  Force, 
the  arrangement  made  was  that  the  assessment  would  be  calculated 
on  the  regular  budget.  Voluntary  contributions  would  then  be  made — 
which,  in  practice,  have  been  mostly  made  by  the  United  States, 
although  in  the  U.N.  Emergency  Force  some  of  the  other  countries 
have  participated — which  would  go  to  reduce  the  amount  the  smaller 
countries  would  in  fact  have  to  pay. 

This  is  the  system  that  has  meant  that  for  the  last  2 or  3 years 
we  have  been  paying  around  47^  percent  of  the  Congo  operations, 
and  something  over  48  percent  of  the  U.N.  Emergency  Force  in  the 
Congo.  It  is  precisely  this  system  that  we  have  been  trying  to  get 
aw  ay  from  by  developing  a system 

Mr.  Hays.  You  didn’t  have  to  try  to  get  away  from  it.  Just 
quit  it. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  By  getting  a system  of  even  interim  financing  that 
cost  us  only  33  percent  of  the  take,  rather  than  47^  percent.  This 
is  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  bond  arrangement,  in  our  judgment. 
So  this  is  what  we  are  trying  to  get  away  from. 

What  do  we  do  after  the  bond  issue?  There  are  three  alternatives, 
and  really  only  three  ways  of  paying  peace  and  security  expenses. 

One  is  by  assessing  them  on  the  regular  budget ; second  is  by  creat- 
ing a special  scale  in  which  we  would  have  to  pay  somewhere  in  the 
40  percents,  probably,  rather  than  our  32;  and  the  third  is  by  vol- 
untary contributions.  They  are  about  the  only  ways  available. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  develop  with  the  other  countries,  and  in 
consultation  with  the  Congress,  the  combination  of  those  systems 
that  ought  to  apply  on  a permanent  basis^  starting  with  this  next 
Assembly  which  meets  this  fall.  But  the  first  problem  is  to  get  the 
U.N.  financial  affairs  in  order  by  this  one-time  loan  arrangement. 
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That  means  you  don’t  start  the  new  and  hopef  ully  more  businesslike 
arrangement  on  a shifting-sand  basis.  This  is  the  purpose  of  the 
exercise.  The  evidence  is  that  the  regular  budget  is  in  fact  paid 
up  within  2 years  by  practically  every  country.  The  record  of  pay- 
ment on  the  regular  budget  is  really  extremely  good.  Because  nobody 
has  ever  questioned  that  legally.  Questions  have  been  raised  legally, 
politically  too,  on  the  Congo  and  UNEF  budgets,  and  at  least  the 
legal  questions  have  now  been  cleared  up  by  the  World  Court,  which 
should  help  on  the  question  of  arrearages. 

On  the  domestic  jurisdiction  question,  perhaps  Mr.  Meeker  could 
address  himself  to  that. 

Mr.  Murker.  In  our  view,  there  are  two  reasons  why  aiticle  2, 
paragraph  7,  does  not  stand  in  the  way  of  what  the  United  Nations 
las  been  doing  in  the  Congo  and  why  that  provision  of  the  charter 
las  not  been  contravened  by  what  the  United  Nations  has  done  in 
the  Congo. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Security  Council,  which  initially  took  action 
with  respect  to  the  Congo  and  which  has  continued  to  do  so  over 
the  intervening  2 years,  took  that  action  under  chapter  7 of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  entitled  “Action  With  Respect  to  Threats  to 
the  Peace,  Breaches  of  Peace,  and  Acts  of  Aggression.”  The  action 
that  the  Security  Council  took  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
United  Nations  Forces  in  the  Congo  was  action  pursuant  to  article 
40.  This  is  the  article  which  provides  that  the  Security  Council 
may  take  provisional  measures  in  order  to  prevent  the  aggravation 
of  a dangerous  situation. 

The  U.S.  Government  felt,  and  the  members  of  the  Security  Council 
agreed,  that  the  situation  in  the  Congo  was,  indeed,  a dangerous  one. 

In  our  view,  if  the  United  Nations  had  not  moved  in  there  would 
have  been  just  that  confrontation  of  the  West  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  Mr.  Cleveland  has  already  referred  to.  We  feel  that  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Congo  was  not  simply  an  internal  affair,  but  that  it 
was  a situation  of  great  danger  to  international  peace,  and  a situa- 
tion calling  for  the  very  wisest  measures  that  the  United  Nations 
could  possibly  take. 

There  is  a further  reason  why,  in  our  judgment,  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  7 of  article  2 have  not  been  contravened  bv  the  United 
Nations  action,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  the  Congolese  Government 
initially  asked  for  the  action  of  the  United  Nations  to  help  presene 
peace  in  the  country,  and  the  Government  of  the  Congo  has  at  all 
times  since  given  its  consent  and  agreement  to  the  operations  of  the 
United  Nations  there. 

This  action  of  the  United  Nations  was  first  asked  for  in  a message 
which  the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Congo  addressed  to  the  United  Nations  in  July  1960.  For  those 
two  reasons — the  international  threat  to  peace  which  was  obviously 
growing  in  the  Congo,  and  also  the  reason  that  the  Government  of 
the  Congo  itself  solicited,  asked  for,  and  consented  to  the  actions  of 
the  United  Nations — we  think  that  article  2,  paragraph  7,  has  not  been 
contravened. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Do  you  know  what  the  United  Nations  are  going 
to  do  about  Tshombe ? 

86138 — 62 20 
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Mr.  Cleveland,  Well,  I don’t  know  if  you  want  to  go  into  the 

Mr.  Chiferfield.  I am  not  saying  you  are  wrong.  But  I do  read 
the  papers. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Thepurpoee  of  the  exercise  is  to  try  to  get  Katanga 
reintegrated  into  the  Congo.  This  has  been  the  policy  right  along, 
the  policy  of  the  United  Nations,  with  which  we  have  agreed  and 
with  which  we  have  supported  with  material  and  logistical  support 
and  financial  support.  We  have  not  supported  it  with  troops,  as  a 
good  many  other  countries  have,  by  putting  their  troops  in. 

Our  hope  is  that  it  will  be  possible  now  to  contrive  a national 
reconciliation  there,  and  the  U.N.  is  working  very  hard  on  that  at 
this  moment. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Zablocki. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Referring  to  the  table  that  my  colleague  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Chiper- 
field,  brought  to  our  attention,  table  No.  9 — the  reductions  under 
Resolution  1732  (XVI)  were  adopted  in  the  last  General  Assembly ; is 
that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  At  the  1,086th  plenary  meeting  on  the  20th  of  De- 
cember, 1961. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  The  financial  crisis  of  the  United  Nations  was  known 
on  that  date,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Yes,  sir,  it  was. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  Then  why  would  we  have  paragraph  5 of  the  resolu- 
tion enacted,  reducing  by  80  percent  the  assessment  of  member  states 
whose  contributions  to  the  regular  budget  range  from  four-tenths  of 
1 percent  to  0.25  percent,  and  so  on  ? Who  sponsored  this  resolution  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  These  were  ways  of  defining  the  smaller  and  weaker 
countries  of  the  Assembly. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  Who  sponsored  this  resolution? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I don’t  recall  who  sponsored  it  in  the  Fifth  Com- 
mittee. It  was  passed  by  a very  large  majority  in  the  Fifth  Com- 
mittee, which  is  tne  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  we  have  the  answer  as  to  who 
sponsored  the  resolution,  and  whether  we  were  a party  to  the  spon- 
sorship ? 

( The  information  is  as  follows :) 
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Sfonbobb  akd  the  Tots 

Who  sponsored  General  Assembly  Resolution  1732  (AVI)  f 

The  sponsors  of  General  Assembly  Resolution  1732  (XVI)  United  Nations 
operations  in  the  Congo:  oost  estimates  and  financing  (Report  at  Fifth  Com- 
mittee (A/5066) ) 1 were:  Burma,  Congo  (L),  Denmark,  Ethiopia,  Nigeria, 
Pakistan,  and  Tunisia. 

The  vote  on  General  Assembly  Resolution  1732  (XVI)  t 

The  vote  was  67  in  favor,  13  against,  and  15  abstaining  as  follows : 

In  favor 


Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Burma 

Canada 

Ceylon 

Chile 

Colombia 

Congo(L) 

Costa  Rica 

Cyprus 

Dahomey 

Denmark 

Ecuador 

El  Salvador 

Ethiopia 

Federation  of  Malaya 

Finland 

Ghana 

Greece 

Guatemala 


Albania 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Byelorussian  S.S.R. 
Czechoslovakia 


Guinea 

Iceland 

India 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Ireland 

Israel 

Italy 

Ivory  Coast 

Japan 

Laos 

Lebanon 

Liberia 

Libya 

Luxembourg 

MaU 

Mexico 

Morocco 

Nepal 

Netherlands 
New  Zealand 
Nicaragua 

Against 

France 

Hungary 

Madagascar 

Mongolia 

Poland 

Abstaining 

Cuba 

Dominican  Republic 


Nigeria 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Senegal 

Sierra  Leone 

Somalia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Syria 

Thailand 

Togo 

Tunisia 

Turkey 

United  Kingdom 
United  States 
Upper  Volta 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
Yugoslavia 


Rumania 
Ukrainian  S.SJL 
U.S.SJEL 


Philippines 

Union  of  South  Africa 
Sudan 

United  Arab  Republic 
Yemen 


Afghanistan 
Cambodia 

Cameroon  Iraq 

Central  African  Republic  Jordan 
China  Mauritania 


1 For  text  of  Resolution  1732  (XVI)  see  appendix  A,  subappendlx  20, 
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Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Burleson,  you  were  a U.S.  delegate  to  the 
General  Assembly. 

Mr.  Burleson.  As  I recall  India  sponsored  the  resolution  orig- 
inally. 

Mr.  Hats.  Did  the  United  States  vote  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Burleson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  Mr.  Chairman,  I can’t  think  of  anytliing  we  have 

heard  in  this  committee  thus  far  that  will  defeat  the  bill 

Mr.  Hays.  This  has  killed  the  bill  this  morning.  This  is  enough  to 
kill  the  bill  right  here. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  How  can  we  come  to  the  floor  with  this  bill  when  we 
have  reduced  by  our  voluntary  contributions  the  assessment  of  other 
countries,  including  Communist  countries  like  Cuba,  Poland,  Yugo- 
slavia— how  can  we  vote  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  The  House  of  Representatives  has  voted  funds  for 
this  same  purpose. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  If  we  made  a mistake,  must  we  compound  it  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  For  about  4 years,  both  in  the  previous  administra- 
tion and  at  the  beginning  of  this  one 

Mr.  Burleson.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield  f 

Our  contributions  were  also  reduced,  you  know,  from  32.5  to  32.2 
percent. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  Not  according  to  this  table.  Our  gross  assessment 
was  $26  million,  and  there  is  no  reduction. 

Mr.  Burleson.  I am  talking  of  percentage  reductions.  It  was 
an  adjustment.  Some  were  increased.  The  Soviets  were  increased. 
As  I remember  seven  of  the  Soviet  bloc  nations  were  increased.  Two 
were  reduced.  It  was  an  adjustment.  It  was  called  that,  and  I think 
j ust  ifiably . Am  I substantially  correct,  Mr.  Secretary  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Burleson. 

The  U.S.  percent  of  contributions  to  the  regular  budget,  which 
started  at  almost  40  percent  at  the  beginning  of  the  U.N.,  has  been 
coming  down  gradually,  was  reduced  from  32*£  to  about  32  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  Burleson.  As  to  total  in  dollars  and  cents  based  on  the  new 
assessment  rate,  I don’t  know  what  it  amounts  to.  The  total  of 
funds  is  of  course  related  to  the  annual  budget. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  Is  my  understanding  correct  that  our  regular  assess- 
ment was  lowered  percentagewise  but  then  we  increased  our  voluntary 
contribution  which  action,  m effect,  increased  our  total  contribution  ? 

Mr.  Burleson.  The  first  part  of  your  assumption  is  definitely  cor- 
reet. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  that  there  will  be  no  misun- 
derstanding about  the  contents  of  this  table,  the  gross  assessment  ap- 
pears in  column  No.  2.  In  the  next  column,  there  are  listed  the  reduc- 
tions effected  by  Resolution  1732.  The  figures  under  that  column 
represent  reductions  from  the  regular  assessment ; is  that  correct  ? Do 
I make  my  question  clear  ? 

Is  fhe  second  column,  in  the  case  of  Afghanistan,  $32,000,  Albania, 
$25,000,  and  so  on  down  the  line — are  these  the  amounts  by  which  the 
regular  assessments  were  reduced  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  This  is  for  the  Congo  only,  this  table. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Table  9,  Mr.  Zablocki,  deals  with  the  Congo 
only. 
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Mr.  Cleveland.  For  an  8-month  period  the  Congo  was  estimated 
to  cost  $80  million.  That  total  amount  was  spread  on  a regular  per- 
centage basis  to  all  the  countries.  There  was  then  an  arrangement 
arrived  at  by  which  a voluntary  contribution  from  the  United  States 
would  be  used  to  help  the  smaller  countries  by  not  requiring  them  to 
pay  as  much  as  they  would  otherwise  have  to  pay. 

(The  following  information  has  been  supplied  for  inclusion  in 
the  record  at  this  point :) 

Background  or  UNEP  and  Congo  Voluntary  Contributions  and  Reductions 

summary 

The  system  of  voluntary  contributions  for  U.N.  peacekeeping  operations 
began  with  the  UNEF  operation  in  1957  and  was  later  applied  to  the  Congo 
operation  which  began  in  1960.  The  practice  was  continued  through  June  30, 
1902.  When  voluntary  contributions  are  made  for  these  operations,  their 
effect  is,  of  course,  to  reduce  the  burden  on  other  members.  Originally  the 
total  budget  for  UNEF  was  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions and  therefore  assessments  on  all  members  were  proportionally  lower. 
However,  beginning  in  1960,  a formula  was  developed  by  the  United  Nations 
and  approved  over  the  objections  of  the  Soviet  bloc  tnat  limited  the  reductions 
to  those  countries  least  able  to  pay. 

This  formula  of  the  United  Nations  for  reducing  the  assessments  of  the 
poorer  countries  unavoidably  benefited  the  few  unfriendly  nations  that  fell 
within  the  formula.  But  the  United  States  nevertheless  Bought  to  change  this 
system  in  the  16th  General  Assembly  in  the  fall  of  1961. 

During  this  session,  the  United  Nations  adopted  a financing  program  that 
ended  the  previous  system  of  voluntary  contributions  entirely  as  of  June  30, 
1962.  But  as  a part  of  a total  financial  plan  with  many  advantages  to  the 
United  States,  it  was  found  necessary  to  continue  this  practice  until  that  time 
as  an  interim  measure. 

The  system  was  continued : 

(a)  until  the  member  states  could  consult  their  respective  legislatures 
and  secure  agreement  to,  and  the  appropriation  of  funds  for,  the  purchase  of 
United  Nations  bonds,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  to  finance  the 
UNEF  and  Congo  operations  beyond  July  1, 1962.  No  reductions  or  voluntary 
contributions  for  these  military  operations  for  the  period  beyond  July  1. 
1962.  are  included  in  the  U.S.  budget  nor  are  they  contemplated  by  the 
United  Nations  resolution.  In  fact,  the  U.S.  contribution  for  the  repayment 
of  the  bonds  is  to  be  made  at  the  rate  of  32.02  percent.  This  eliminates  our 
voluntary  contribution  for  these  operations  and  is  a reduction  from  the 
roughly  47 Ya  percent  that  these  operations  have  been  costing  the  United 
States  for  both  the  assessed  and  voluntary  contributions ; and 

(b)  until  an  advisory  opinion  could  be  secured  from  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  which  would  give  the  Secretary  General  a sound  legal 
base  for  an  aggressive  campaign  to  collect  arrearages  from  those  nations 
who  have  thus  far  failed  or  refused  to  pay  their  arrears  for  the  UNEF 
and  Congo  operations. 

The  favorable  decision  has  now  been  received  from  the  International  Court  of 
Justice.  If  the  U.S.  Congress  authorizes  the  loan  of  $100  million  to  the  United 
Nations,  which  waR  requested  by  the  President,  this  will  permit  the  United  States 
to  participate  in  the  approved  interim  United  Nations  financing  plan  which,  as 
pointed  out  above,  ends  the  previous  system  of  reductions  and  reduces  the  per- 
centage of  the  U.S.  contribution  to  our  regular  percentage. 

advice  to  the  congress 

In  each  of  the  above  cases,  the  voluntary  contributions  intended  to  be  made 
and  the  justifications  therefore  were  presented  to  the  Congress  which  appro- 
priated the  funds  for  the  U.S.  contributions.  For  example,  the  data  concerning 
these  requests  and  justifications  for  1962  are  listed  below. 

In  connection  with  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  hearings  on  Foreign 
Assistance.  1962,  Mr.  Cleveland,  on  September  7.  1961,  submitted  a supporting 
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statement  (pp.  501-606)  which  fully  discusses  the  credit  formula  and  financing 
problems.  This  statement  also  shows  the  sources  of  U.S.  funding. 

Tables  on  pages  493  and  494  show  net  assessments  on  member  states  after 
application  of  the  credit  formula,  and  the  discussion  preceding  these  pages  covers 
the  credit  procedures  as  well  as  the  question  of  arrearages. 

Similar  testimony  is  to  be  found  in  the  House  Appropriations  Hearings  on  For- 
eign Assistance  for  1962,  dated  August  16,  1961  (pp.  242-245).  In  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  hearings  on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  for  1962, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Gardner  on  June  28,  1961,  presents  for  the  record 
tables  showing  U.S.  funding,  the  sources  of  these  funds  and  the  credits  ( p.  1295) . 

In  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  hearings  of  June  8,  1961,  tables  on 
page  419  show  U.S.  assessments  and  voluntary  contributions. 

In  addition  to  the  formal  submissions  and  justifications  to  the  committees  of 
Congress,  the  U.S.  delegations  to  the  annual  meetings  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  have  included  two  Members  of  Congress.  One  of  these  has 
served  on  the  Fifth  Committee,  which  is  the  Committee  which  handles  budgetary 
and  financial  matters  and  which  originates  the  financing  resolutions.  This  has 
meant  that  one  or  more  Members  of  Congress  each  year  has  had  the  opportunity 
to  learn  in  detail  of  the  problems  which  led  to  the  adoption  and  continuation  of 
the  voluntary  contributions  and  reductions  system  and  has  in  many  cases  been 
one  of  the  principal  representatives  of  the  United  States  in  the  Fifth  Committee 
during  the  development  and  adoption  of  these  financing  resolutions. 

ruaxHxa  drails  ahd  httpem  a won 

Tabular  data 

The  reductions  from  1960  on  were  applied  by  the  United  Nations  according  to 
formulas  which  benefited  those  nations  considered  to  have  the  least  ability  to  pay. 
The  various  methods  used  from  1957  through  the  authorizations  for  the  period 
ending  June  30, 1962,  are  summarized  in  the  tabular  information  which  follows : 


Aasesment  scale 

UNEF 

UNOC 

1963  redactions: 

Q.04  to  G.25 , 

Ptrttni 

80 

80 

60 

Ptrcnd 

80 

80 

50 

0.26  to  1.25  w/RTAP 

Lttindfihonw/KTAP  ....  ...  

U*S.  share: 

AjMMflttl,  . r r TT^_  ^__T  . __  _ 

$3. 121s  050 
81s  320»  000 

825,616,000 

811*400,800 

Voluntary- - - T - 

To**1  , _____  _ _ _ 

84,441s  M0 

*6.56 

0) 

86, 115, 510 
81,800,000 

837,016,800 

46.27 

(*) 

832,204,061 

815,305,506 

1061  redactions.  . _ _ 

U.8.  share: 

Assessed  _ _ _ 

Voluntary  _ 

Total _ __  __  -1IT  TI.  T__  . 

87,915, 519 
4L66 

C>> 

86,407,004 

83,300,000 

$47,509,657 

47.51 

<0 

815,745.211 

83,900,000 

810,317,623 

P«mmt  _ _ _ _ _ __  _ _ ... 

1960 reductions. __  __.  _ 

TJ.S.  share: 

Voluntary .. 

Airlift  ...  _ 

Tctft!  . _ ....  _ . .... 

*0,697,064 

48.48 

829,962,838 

49.94 

Percent  . . . - __  _ _ 

1 80  percent  redaction  to  state*  w/ETAP  that  requested  redaction  and  to  members  admitted  in  I960. 

* Same  as  above  tar  1983. 

* 80  percent  redaction  (starting  with  lowest  assessment). 

* States  w/ETAP,  60  percent. 
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1959, 1958, 1957 

UNEF  only:  Voluntary  assistance  was  deducted  from  expenses  to  arrive  at 
amounts  to  be  assessed.  Assessments  on  resulting  balance  were  at  regular  assess- 
ment rates.  Amounts  of  voluntary  assistance  were  as  follows : 


Total  UNEF  budget 

Leas  voluntary  assistance. 

Assessed  UNEF  budget.. 

U.8.  share 


Assessed.. 
Voluntary. 
Airlift 

Total.... 


1957 

1968 

1959 

> $30,000,000 
14,971,012 

i $25, 000, 000 

$19, 000.000 
3,795,000 

15,028,088 

25,000,000 

15,205,000 

1957  and  1956 

4.043, 146 
3,600,000 

$13,023, 563 
12,920,850 

1, 191,581 

27,135,994 

8,443,14ft 

i The  first  authorization  was  approved  in  November  1966  for  $10,000,000.  This  authorization  was  sub- 
sequently extended  to  cover  the  period  from  inception  of  the  force  through  December  1956  at  the  same 
time  being  increased  in  amount  to  a total  of  $55,000,000  for  the  period  referred  to. 


Committee  print  data 

In  the  joint  committee  print  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relatione  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  entitled  “Information  on  the  Operations  and 
Financing  of  the  United  Nations,  February  6,  1902,”  an  explanation  was  given 
of  the  background  which  led  to  the  development  of  new  cost-sharing  arrange- 
ments for  UNEF  and  ONUC.  This  explanation — which  was  contained  on  pages 
13-14 — is  quoted  below : 

“The  most  important  development  in  connection  with  the  budgets  of  UNEF 
and  ONUC  has  been  the  development  of  new  cost-sharing  arrangements.  Be- 
cause of  the  magnitude  of  the  costs  involved  (the  present  annual  costs  for  UNEF 
and  ONUC  combined  total  about  twice  the  annual  regular  budget),  there  quickly 
developed  an  opposition  on  the  part  of  many  member  states  to  share  the  costs  in 
the  usual  manner,  that  is,  on  the  basis  of  the  regular  scale  of  assessments. 

“This  opposition  was  based  primarily  on  three  propositions.  First,  it  was 
contended  that  the  charter  contemplated  that  peace  and  security  actions  should 
be  carried  out  primarily  by  the  five  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council 
who  would  furnish  their  troops  without  cost  to  other  U.N.  members.  Accord- 
ingly, it  was  argued  that  the  five  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council 
should  pay  considerably  more  than  their  ordinary  assessment  percentages  for 
peace  and  security  operations  such  as  UNEF  and  ONUC,  particularly  since  in 
neither  case  were  they  furnishing  manpower.  Second,  it  was  maintained  that  in 
accordance  with  principles  of  equity  the  ‘aggressors*  who  made  U.N.  peace  and 
security  actions  a necessity,  plus  ‘parties  in  interest*  should  pay  all  or  most  of  the 
expenses.  Finally,  it  was  argued  that  regardless  of  other  considerations,  some 
member  states  had  such  limited  financial  resources  that  they  simply  could  not 
contribute  on  the  basis  of  the  regular  scale  of  assessments  to  the  expenses  ot 
such  costly  operations  as  UNEF  and  ONUC. 

“In  the  case  of  UNEF,  this  opposition  became  apparent  as  early  ns  1957. 
Whereas,  the  first  $10  million  of  expenses  for  UNEF  were  assessed  on  the  basis 
of  the  regular  scale  of  assessments,  there  developed  an  immediate  resistance  to 
financing  further  expenses  on  this  basis,  and  appeals  were  made  to  the  major 
powers  to  make  voluntary  contributions.  The  United  States  made  a voluntary 
contribution  of  $920,850  in  1957  and  a further  voluntary  contribution  of  $12 
million  in  1958  to  relieve  the  burden  of  the  states  less  able  to  pay.  The  pattern 
of  voluntary  contributions  has  continued  although  at  a decreasing  level  in  sub- 
sequent years,  amounting  to  $3.5  million  in  1950,  $3.2  million  in  1960,  and  $1.8 
million  in  1961.  The  United  States  has  pledged  a voluntary  contribution  of 
$1.3  million  for  1962.  Total  UNEF  costs  and  U.S.  contributions  to  the  opera- 
tion are  shown  in  appendix  18. 

“The  voluntary  contributions  made  by  the  United  States  in  cash  were  sup- 
plemented in  the  first  year  of  UNEF’s  existence  by  a waiver  of  the  costs  of  air- 
lifting of  troops  to  the  Middle  East. 
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“In  the  first  few  years  of  UXEF’s  existence,  the  U.S.  voluntary  contributions 
were  applied  toward  a reduction  in  total  budget  costs  with  the  balance  then  being 
ussessed  against  all  member  states  on  the  basis  of  the  regular  scale  of  assess- 
ments. Subsequently,  this  procedure  was  modified  so  that  U.S.  voluntary  con- 
tributions were  applied  only  to  the  assessments  of  states  least  able  to  pay.  The 
criterion  for  determining  the  categories  of  beneficiaries  was  primarily  that  of 
qualification  for  assistance  under  the  United  Nations  expanded  technical  assist- 
ance program.  With  the  growing  reluctance  of  many  member  states  to  finance 
UNEF  in  the  last  year  or  two,  it  became  necessary  to  increase  the  percentage  of 
rebates  made  available  on  the  basis  of  voluntary  U.S.  contributions.  The  ap- 
propriation resolution  for  1962  UNEF  expenses  provides  for  rebates  ranging 
from  50  to  80  percent,  for  states  receiving  technical  assistance.  The  text  of  this 
resolution  is  contained  in  appendix  7. 

“When  the  General  Assembly  came  to  deal  with  the  United  Nations  mili- 
tary operation  in  the  Congo,  it  based  its  approach  largely  on  the  UNEF  ex- 
perience. However,  because  the  ONUC  costs  were  much  greater,  resistance  to 
payment  became  more  acute  than  in  the  case  of  UNEF  and  the  demand  for 
higher  rebates  developed  more  quickly.  The  resolution  appropriating  funds 
for  ONUC  through  June  30,  1962,  contains,  as  in  the  case  of  the  UNEF  appro- 
priation resolution,  provisions  for  rebates  of  50  to  80  percent  for  technical  assist- 
ance recipient  countries.  The  text  of  this  latest  financing  ONUC  resolution  is 
contained  in  appendix  8. 

“Total  ONUC  costs  and  U.S.  contributions  thus  far  are  shown  in  appendix 
19.” 

Mr.  Zablooki.  How  many  countries  have  made  voluntary  contribu- 
tions as  the  United  States  has  done  in  order  to  bring  that  about  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  In  the  case  of  the  Congo  for  this  period  of  time, 
only  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I think  we 
have  done  our  share. 

Mr.  Ha Y8  (presiding).  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Adair.  Air.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  just  to  clarify  the  point  that  Mr.  Burleson  was  talk- 
ing about,  referring  to  page  18  of  the  supplement  here,  if  I read  it  cor- 
rectly, it  is  indicated  tnat  our  gross  assessment  was  $25,616,000,  that 
there  was  no  reduction  from  it,  and  that  the  balance  due  is  still  $25,- 
6 16, (MX):  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  In  this  reduction  process,  that  certainly  is  correct. 
We  provided  a voluntary  contribution  on  top  of  the  $25  million 

Mr.  Adair.  Then  there  was  no  amount  tahen  in  this  case  from  the 
U.S.  assessment  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  What  Mr.  Burleson  was  referring  to  was  just  be- 
fore this  action  was  taken — and  similar  actions  to  spread  other  budg- 
ets according  to  the  standard  U.N.  percentage — the  U.S.  share  of  the 
total  U.N.  budget  was  reduced  by  half  a percent. 

Mr.  Adair.  In  this  specific  case  there  was  no  reduction  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Without  that  reduction  our  share  of  this  would 
have  been  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  more  than  the  $25  million. 

Mr.  Adair.  You  still  haven't  answered  my  question,  I believe.  In 
this  case,  as  shown  by  this  table,  there  has  been  no  reduction  from  the 
U.S.  assessment? 

Air.  Cleveland.  That  is  right.  We  have  paid  our  full  assessment 
and  we  have  provided  this  voluntary  contribution. 

Mr.  Adair.  Then  this  voluntary  contribution,  Mr.  Secretary,  of 
$11,400,800,  was  money  paid  by  the  United  States:  has  that  been  paid? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  That  has  been  paid. 

Mr.  Adair.  F rom  what  source  did  that  money  come  ? 
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Mr.  Cleveland.  From  a special  appropriation  under  chapter  3 of 
the  AID  appropriation  for  the  past  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Adair.  That  was  for  fiscal  year  1962 ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Yes.  This  was  authorized  by  the  Congress  and 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  in  the  previous  year’s  foreign  aid  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Adair.  Under  chapter  3 ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Yes;  and  identified  in  just  this  way. 

Mr.  Adair.  It  is  AID  money  9 

Mr.  Cleveland.  The  voluntary  contributions 

Mr.  Adair.  That  is  what  I am  talking  about,  $11  million-plus. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  All  voluntary  contributions  to  United  Nations  or- 
ganizations are  funded,  as  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  out 
of  AID 

Mr.  Adair.  If  every  nation  who  now  is  a member  of  the  U.N.  had 
paid  its  assessments,  regular  and  special,  in  full,  what  would  the 
financial  status  of  the  ILN.  be  now  ? Do  you  have  a figure  on  that  9 
Would  it  be  solvent? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  If  everybody  had  paid  their  assessments  in  full? 

Mr.  Adair.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  In  full ; yes. 

Mr.  Adair.  It  would  be  solvent  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Yes;  and  there  would  be  a small  working  capital 
fund. 

Mr.  Adair.  So  the  situation  in  which  the  United  Nations  finds  itself 
results  then  from  the  failure  of  certain  nations  to  pay  their  assess- 
ments? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Adair.  And  the 

Mr.  Cleveland.  And  the  extraordinary  expenses. 

Mr.  Adair.  This  bond  issue  then  is  to  make  up  that  deficit  ( 

Mr.  Cleveland.  No;  the  bond  issue  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
lieving any  country  of  its  obligation  to  pay  up  its  back  dues-  Those 
back  dues  remain  payable,  ana  hopefully  are  somewhat  more  collecti- 
ble now  with  the  Court  decision.  The  bond  issue  is  to  act  as  a fund 
to  pay  the  most  necessary  back  obligations,  the  most  necessary  ac- 
counts payable,  and  also  to  cover  the  current  total  expense  of  peace 
and  security  operations  from  the  period  of  July  1 on  until  the  new 
financing  arrangement  can  be  developed  and  approved  by  the  General 
Assembly. 

Mr.  Adair.  If  everybody  had  paid  up,  this  would  not  be  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  That  is  right;  if  everybody  paid  up  we  would  not 
be  in  this  spot. 

Mr.  Adair.  My  final  question : Is  it  your  point  of  view,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary— and  by  that  I mean  the  departmental  point  of  view — that  force 
equal  to  or  greater  than  that  heretofore  employed  should  be  used  to 
bring  Katanga — Tshombe — back  under  the  central  or  Adoula  govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Force  has  not  been  previously  used  for  the  purpose 
vou  describe.  It  has  been  used  in  a self-defense  operation  by  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  Adair.  There  has  been  an  invasion  of  that 

Mr.  Cleveland.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Adair.  Of  that  state? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  There  was  not  an  invasion.  The  United  Nations 
went  into  the  Congo — Katanga  is  part  of  the  Congo— at  the  request  of 
and  the  specific  consent  of  the  National  Government  of  the  Congo. 
At  the  time  those  troops  went  to  Katanga  there  was  consent  also  of 
the  provincial  government  of  the  Congo;  that  is,  Tshombe  agreed  to 
the  stationing  of  the  troops  in  that  province  at  that  time. 

Later  on  he  became  unhappy  about  them,  started  to 

Mr.  Adair.  And  asked  for  their  removal? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Has  harassed  and  provoked  them.  And  this  led 
to  their,  as  the  President  put  it  at  one  point,  exercising  the  right  of  a 
policeman  to  walk  his  beat. 

Mr.  Adair.  That  is  a matter  on  which  you  and  I would  have  very 
strong  differences  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Mr.  Adair,  I would  like  to  read,  in  this  connec- 
tion, a short  statement  that  U Thant  made  at  a London  press  con- 
ference just  a few  days  ago 

Mr.  Adair.  If  I have  the  time,  fine. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  In  which  he 

Mr.  Hats.  You  have  time,  I think  I can  put  in  here  that  any 
statement  he  made  ought  to  be  taken  with  a grain  of  salt,  because 
he  seems  to  be  one  of  the  biggest  Hal's  in  the  world. 

With  that  preface,  go  ahead  and  read  it. 

Mr.  Cleveland  (reading) : 

The  United  Nations  Forces  in  the  Congo  have  never  been  authorized  to  initiate 
any  military  action.  I think  it  is  clear  fmm  all  the  relevant  Security  Council 
resolutions,  of  course,  that  in  a situation  when  the  United  Nations  are  attacked 
I have  authorized  our  people  there  to  retaliate  as  an  exercise  of  the  right  of 
self-defense.  But  it  is  not  my  intention,  it  has  never  been  my  intention,  it  will 
never  be  my  intention  to  use  any  military  initiative.  I have  no  such  mandate. 
So  the  question  of  the  use  of  force  does  not  arise. 

I think,  Mr.  Adair,  there  has  been  a great  deal  of  confusion  in  this 
country  on  this  matter  of  the  use  of  force.  There  never  has  been  a 
U.N.  policy,  there  has  never  been  a U.S.  policy  to  permit  or  condone 
or  encourage  a military  initiative  by  the  U.N.  forces  in  Katanga. 
The  problem  is  that  they  are  there  pursuant  to  Security  Council 
resolutions  and  the  request  of  the  Government,  and  harassment  by 
a local  authority  has  produced  a couple  of  blowups.  Without  the 
harassment  you  wouldn’t  have  the  blowups. 

Mr.  Adair.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hays.  Mr.  Cleveland,  in  that  respect,  Mr.  Thant  asked,  the 
other  day,  for  permission  to  use  force,  ana  immediately  upon  this  be- 
coming known — and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  asked  it — immediately 
upon  it  becoming  known  he  denied  it.  What  is  the  position  of  the 
United  States?  I read  in  the  press  that  your  offer  in  Europe  stirred 
up  sentiment  for  our  position  in  the  Congo.  If  you  were  stirring  it 
up,  what  is  the  position  you  were  stirring  up  sentiment  for,  or  attempt- 
ing to  stir  it  up  for  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  You  have  a touching  faith  in  the  dope  stories  you 
read  in  the  press.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hays.  I have  more  than  a touching  faith.  I happen  to  know 
a little  bit  about  what  goes  on,  even  in  your  Department,  because 
sometimes  people  call  me  up  and  tell  me  things  that  you  don’t  know 
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anything  about.  I wouldn’t  have  much  faith  in  your  department  at 
all  if  I didn’t  get  some  information  that  way. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  1 am  glad  you  have  faith  in  it  for  that  reason.  I 
think  I am  in  a very  authoritative  position  to  say  what  the  Secretary 
General  did  and  dian’t  do  at  that  Congo  Advisory  Committee. 

Mr.  Hays.  Will  you  answer  wliat  you  did  or  didn’t  do  in  Europe  and 
what — that  is  what  I asked  you. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Your  first  question  was 

Mr.  Hays.  What  is  our  position  in  the  Congo  and  were  you  there 
trying  to  get  the  sentiment  of  the  British  and  French  to  go  along,  if 
you  were.  That  is  what  the  paper  said  you  were  over  there  for. 
Maybe  you  were  on  a vacation ; I don’t  know. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I wish  I had  been.  First  of  all,  on  the  Secretary 
General,  the  Secretary  General  did  not,  as  the  New  York  Times  said 
he  did,  and  other  dispatches  said  he  did,  propose  the  use  of  force  in 
Katanga  or  recommend  any  military  initiative.  He  stuck  strictly  to 
the  policy  expressed  in  the  press  conference  excerpt  which  I nave 
just  read. 

That  knowledge  I have,  I have  seen  the  statement  he  made,  the 
transcript  of  it,  and  I spent  an  hour  and  a half  with  him  yesterday 
discussing 

Mr.  Hays.  Were  you  there  when  he  was  asked  this  question? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I was  not  there. 

Mr.  Hays.  You  don’t  know  anything  more  than  I do  about  it.  Will 

fou  answer  the  question  about  the  policy?  That  is  what  I asked  you. 

didn’t  ask  what  U Thant  can  or  didn’t  do.  I said  what  he  did  and 
the  paper  said  what  he  did.  What  is  our  policy  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  The  paper  was  in  error  as  to  what  he  did. 

Mr.  Hays.  That  is  your  story. 

Me,  Cleveland.  I want  the  correct  facts  on  the  record.  As  far  as 
what  I was  doing  in  Europe,  I was  consulting  with  the  other  gov- 
ernments and  with  the  North  Atlantic  Council  on  the  whole  range  of 
United  Nations  problems  and  Western  positions  and  difficulties  in 
connection  with  the  upcoming  17th  General  Assembly. 

One  of  those  problems  is  the  Congo,  and  we  had  some  discussion 
of  the  Congo.  I was  not  there  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  whatever 
it  was  you  said. 

Mr.  Hays.  Sentiment  for  our  position  in  the  Congo.  That  is  what 
the  press 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I explained  our  position  on  the  Congo. 

Mr.  Hays.  You  have  apparently  explained  it  to  everyone  else;  will 
you  explain  it  to  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  As  regards  our  position  in  the  Congo,  we  would 
like  to  see  it  settle  down  as  a unified  federal  nation.  We  would  like 
to  have  it  not  cost  us  so  much  through  the  United  Nations.  We  would 
like  to  see  moderate  government  prevail  there.  The  difficulty  with 
the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  Katanga  to  secede  is  that 
the  political  effect  of  that  in  the  Congo  as  a whole  would  be  to  push 
the  rest  of  the  Congo  far  to  the  left,  and  to  produce  a possible  situation 
in  which  the  Soviets  would  get  their  first  foothold  in  Africa. 

Mr.  Hays.  Are  you  as  interested  in  keeping  the  Communist  Ben 
Bella  from  taking  over  Algeria  as  you  are  in  endorsing  the  right  wing 
government  of  Katanga  to  go  back  into  the  Congo  Government? 
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Mr.  Cleveland.  I don’t  happen  to  have  any  responsibility  about 
the 

Mr.  Hays.  The  U.N.  hasn’t  taken  any  responsibility  on  that  one, 
have  they? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  That  is  correct.  The  Government  has  not  asked 
the  U.N.  to  get  involved  in  the  matter,  and  no  nation  has  asked  the 
U.N.  to  be  involved.  Those  are  the  two  ways  in  which  it  could  be 
involved. 

Mr.  Hays.  I have  one  further  question.  I tried  to  get  an  answer 
to  this  question  from  you  and  others  before,  and  didn’t  get  a very 
direct  answer.  Now,  we  have  the  verdict  from  the  World  Court. 
Newsweek  magazine  says — and  this  is  my  impression — this  week,  on 
page  33 — 

If  this  verdict  is  sustained  by  the  General  Assembly,  then  presumably  these 
nations  will  have  to  pay  up. 

In  other  words,  what  I asked  you  before  and  what  I am  asking  you 
again — and  you  can  either  say  “Yes”  or  “No,”  it  seems  to  me — this 
verdict  really  doesn’t  mean  anything  unless  the  General  Assembly  con- 
firms it,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  The  advisory  opinion  means  a great  deal.  It  states 
what  the  law  is  on  this  subject.  It  is  advisory  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly. The  General  Assembly  will  have  to  take  some  action  with  respect 
to  it  as  it  has  on  each  of  the  previous  advisory  opinions  to  the 
Assembly. 

Mr.  Hays.  If  the  majority  of  the  General  Assembly  doesn’t  sus- 
tain this  advisory  opinion,  then  these  nations  won’t  pay  up.  will  they  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  ProbaDly  not.  But  our  very  strong  feeling  is  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  the  General  Assembly  will  accept  this  opinion. 
Considerably  more  than  a two- thirds  majority  asked  for  it  because  they 
expected  and  hoped  for  this  answer. 

Mr.  Hays.  What  percentage  of  the  General  Assembly  nations  are 
delinquent  at  the  moment  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  On  the  regular  budget,  30  nations  out  of  the  99  that 
were  assessed. 

Mr.  Hays.  On  the  special  budget  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  On  the  U.N.  Emergency  Force,  52,  and  on  the 
Congo  operation,  66. 

Mr.  Hays.  Now,  Mr.  Cleveland,  if  these  nations  vote  to  sustain  this, 
they  are,  in  effect,  voting  to  take  their  voting  rights  away,  and  you 
sit  here  and  tell  me  and  expect  me  to  believe  tnat  with  66  of  them  de- 
linquent, two-tliinls  of  them,  winch  is  66,  are  going  to  vote  to  take 
their  own  voting  rights  away  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Most  of* the  66  have  not  made  any  legal  objection 
to  the  matter. 

Mr.  Hays.  No;  they  just  haven’t  paid. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  They  just  haven’t  paid.  Some  of  them,  because 
they  are  reluctant,  but  our  view  is  that  most  of  them  will  pay  up.  The 
Soviets  are  a different  story.  Their  legal  objection  is  a screen  for  a 
political  attack  on  the  United  Nations.  That  may  be  a very  different 
story,  indeed.  Although  there  again  the  loss-of-vote  provision  will 
apply  and  they  will — and  that  will  come  up  as  a major  issue  in  1964, 
if  they  continue  to  boycott  these  two  operations  at  their  present  scale. 

Mr.  Hays.  Thank  you. 
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Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Cleveland,  we  have  had,  perhaps,  this  morning  a preview  of 
the  kind  of  debate  that  we  niay  have  on  the  floor.  We  have  an  indi- 
cation of  some  of  the  sentiment  with  respect  to  this  authorization. 

I am  very  much  concerned  about  the  future  financial  problems  of  the 
U.N.  and  the  inadequacy  of  this  particular  proposal  to  do  anything 
about  establishing  a better  financial  basis  for  the  U.N.  than  we  have 
right  now.  You  mentioned  three  possible  ways  in  which  this  matter 
may  be  handled  from  now  on : the  regular  budget ; what  you  called  a 
special  scale,  with  the  United  States  perhaps  contributing  40  percent 
of  the  expenses ; and  the  third,  the  voluntary  contributions  approach. 

There  has  been  discussion  about  the  use  or  a voluntary  contribution 
by  this  country  now,  instead  of  a contribution  by  the  purchase  of 
bonds.  Would  you  care  to  comment  on  the  advisability  of  that  as 
an  alternative,  as  a way  of  indicating  our  continuing  interest  in  sup- 
jjorting  the  United  Nations  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  the  bond  issue  resolution  was 
an  exercise  of  the  collective  financial  responsibility  of  the  General 
Assembly.  They  voted  to  do  this  on  a basis  which  would  spread  the 
loud  of  meeting  this  stopgap  situation  in  the  broadest  possible  way. 
In  fact,  as  you  know,  a great  many  countries  have  already  pledged 
funds  for  the  bonds. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  bond  arrangement  from  our  point  of 
view  was  the  fact  that  it  is  repayable  over  a period  of  25  years,  and 
also  the  fact  that  we  will  repay  it  through  the  regular  budget  at  our 
regular  32  percent,  instead  of  getting  up  into  the  high  40  percent, 
which  has  been  the  previous  history  of  the  Congo  operat  ion,  and  also 
oftheUNEF. 

So  it  seems  to  us  this  is  the  most  businesslike  way  out  of  this  hole, 
and  that  to  make  the  funds  available  as  a straight  grant  when  others  are 
making  it  as  a loan  and  being  repaid,  doesn’t  seem  fair  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  and  doesn't  do  as  much  for  the  collective  financial  re- 
sponsibility of  the  U.N.  membership  as  the  present  arrangement  that 
has  been  approved  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  I am  not  sure  why  the  State  Department's 
representatives  use  this  expression  “collective  financial  responsibility” 
so  much.  SupjK)se  the  U.N.  in  the  future  were  to  consider  an  economic 
program,  say,  or  a peacekeeping  operation,  which  was  approved  by 
the  Assembly  because  it  had  a very  broad  appeal  to  the  U.N.  member- 
ship. Let  us  suppose  also  that  tliis  program  would  cost  several  hun- 
dred million  dollars.  Might  we  not  inevitably  be  obliged  to  take  at 
least  one-third  of  the  expense,  underwrite  one-third  of  the  expense 
of  such  an  operation,  whether  we  wanted  it  or  not  ? 

Part  of  the  reluctance  to  accept  our  responsibility  for  these  U.N. 
jxmds  is  the  fact  that  the  U.N.  may  turn  around  and,  in  effect,  utilize 
it  to  pay  up  delinquent  accounts  for  Communist  countries,  among  other 
things.  And  in  the  future  we  may  also,  may  we  not,  be  tying  our 
hands  with  respect  to  an  operation  of  which  we  do  not  approve  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  they  could  get  a two- 
thirds  majority  in  the  General  Assembly  for  a great  big  thing  of  the 
kind  you  are  describing,  which  we  didn’t  approve  of. 
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Mr.  Frelinohuysen.  The  Congo  is  a great,  big  thing,  involving 
a lot  of  money  which  a major  power  did  not  approve.  The  major 
power  in  the  next  operation  mignt  well  be  ourselves,  might  it  not? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  The  Congo  o; ration  was  a Security  Council  op- 
eration. It  was  approved,  or  not  disapproved,  by  all  the  major  powers 
in  4he  Security  Council.  In  other  words,  nobody  vetoed  it.  There 
were  three  resolutions  in  a row  which  really  set  the  thing  up,  and 
the  Soviets  voted  for  all  of  them.  The  French  abstained  on  all  of 
them,  but  did  not  veto. 

Mr.  Fheunqiiutsen.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  envisage  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  taking  action  that  would  hind  this  country? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  It  is  possible  to;  yea  The  General  Assembly  un- 
der the  Court  ruling,  if  accepted  by  the  General  Assembly,  could  pass 
by  two-thirds  vote  a recommendation  to  do  something  to  the  countries. 
That  is  essentially  all  the  General  Assembly  can  ever  do,  except  on  fi- 
nancial mattera 

On  the  financial  matters,  it  can  go  farther  than  that  under  this 
Court  opinion,  and  pass  an  assessment  against  all  the  members  by  a 
two- thirds  vote. 

Mr.  Judd.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Fbelinohtttsen.  Yea 

Mr.  Judd.  On  that  point,  could  the  United  States  in  the  Security 
Council  veto  whatever  the  General  Assembly  by  a two-thirds  vote 
recommends? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  If  it  was  a peace  and  security  operation,  the  only 
way  for  it  to  be  mandatory,  would  be  for  it  to  be  approved  by  the 
Security  Council,  in  which  we  have  the  veto. 

' Mr.  Judd.  Then  the  reason  the  Congo  operation  was  possible  was 
not  because  the  General  Assembly  by  a two-thirds  majority  approved 
k,  but  because  no  one  of  the  big  five  vetoed  it  in  the  Security  Council? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  The  Congo  operation  was  authorized  by  the  Se- 
curity Council,  not  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Mr.  Judd.  That  is  a point  that  isn’t  generally  realized  and  needs 
to  be  brought  out,  because  you  hear,  our  mail  reflects  it,  people  think, 
as  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  well  said,  that  this  advisory 
opinion  allows  the  General  Assembly  alone  to  take  action  which  would 
compel  us  to  help  finance  something  that  we  might  profoundly  disap- 
prove. But  we  could,  if  we  profoundly  disapprove  it,  block  it  in  the 
Security  Council  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  We  can  block  substantive  action  in  the  Security 
Council  if  the  question  comes  to  the  Council.  As  for  the  Assembly, 
it  is  always  theoretically  possible  for  any  legislature  to  go  absolutely 
mad. 

Mr.  Judd.  They  sometimes  do. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  But  it  hasn’t  happened  vet  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly or,  I am  glad  to  say,  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Hays.  Would  you  yield? 

Mr,  Frelinohuysen.  I think  I still  have  the  floor,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hats.  There  is  one  point.  Can  the  Security  Council  veto  an 
action  of  the  General  Assembly  by  two- thirds  vote? 

Mr.  Judd.  That  is  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Hats.  He  didn’t  say  that.  I want  him  to  say  that. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  They  are  two  separate  bodies.  But  the  point  is 
that  the  two-thirds  vote  of  the  General  Assembly  on  a peace  and 
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security  operation  is  recommendatory  and  not  mandatory,  although 
assessments  levied  to  finance  such  an  operation  would  be  binding. 

Mr.  Judd.  The  action  recommended  by  a two-thirds  vote,  if  it  is 
in  the  peace  and  security  field,  can  be  vetoed  ? 

Mr.  Hats.  Are  you  saying  it  can  be  vetoed  I 

Mr.  Cleveland.  No.  I am  saying  that  if  the  matter  is  brought 
into  the  Security  Council,  it  can  be  vetoed,  and  obviously  if  we  feel 
strongly  about  the  matter  we  will  contrive  to  get  it  into  the  Security 
Council.  But  we  cannot  veto  a General  Assembly  recommendation, 
or  debar  its  considering  a matter. 

Mr.  Frelenohutsen.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  perhaps  a difference 
between  the  two  illustrations  that  I made.  A peacekeeping  opera- 
tion might  well  be  brought  before  the  Security  Council,  but  a non- 
peacekeeping  operation,  an  economic  program  of  some  kind,  an  ex- 
panded economic  program,  might  well,  I should  think,  be  final  and 
the  assessments  would  he  made  m the  Assembly.  Would  we  not  there- 
fore be  bound  in  the  latter  case,  whether  or  not  we  could  drag  a peace- 
keeping operation  into  the  Security  Council,  to  abide  by  a two-thirds 
vote? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  On  the  basis  of  the  General  Assembly’s  power,  in 
theory  we  might  find  oursel^ee-fttTancialiy  Thrble^although  the  matter 
is  far  from  clear. 

Chairman  MofiOANyffne  gentleman’s  time  has  expii 
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Afnca  directly — and  nofc'jugt  in  this  indirect  finarysHtTway  with  other 
people  really  on  the  frontline — 3£ewouddJ»v€ihe  confrontation  in 
central  Africa,  which  it  has  been  the  bipartisan  policy  of  the  previous 
administration,  and  this  administration,  to  avoid. 

In  the  Middle  East,  the  withdrawal  of  the  Middle  East  force  at 
a moment  when  rockets  are  being  advertised  in  Cairo,  and  the  matter 
between  the  Israeli  and  the  Arabs  is  far  from  settled,  might  well 
bring  on  another  set-to  like  the  Suez  crisis  that  brought  the  TT.N. 
Emergency  Force  into  being  in  the  first  place.  These  seem  to  me 
to  be  substantial  prospective  defeats  for  American  foreign  policy, 
which  can  be  avoided  by  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 
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Mr.  O’Hara.  In  short,  it  would  take  the  cold  war  into  Africa  and 
into  the  Middle  East 

Mr.  Cleveland.  And  heat  it  up. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  What  other  effect  would  it  have  as  to  the  permanency 
of  the  United  Nations  itself! 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I lhink  it  would  mean  that  the  Soviets  would  get 
their  way.  What  they  want  the  U.N.  to  be,  if  they  can’t  dominate 
it,  and  they  obviously  can’t — what  they  want  the  U.N.  to  be  is  a large 
room  in  which  to  have'conferences,  well-advertised  conferences,  with 
big  megaphones,  in  which  they  can  make  themselves  heard  all  over 
the  world  We  like  that  function,  too,  because  we  can  make  our- 
selves heard  all  over  the  world  through  the  same  megaphones.  But 
we  also  think  the  U.N.  has  a part  to  play  as  the  third  man  in  interna- 
tional politics,  in  peaceful  settlement,  and  in  keeping  the  peace  in 
certain  well  defined  and  very  difficult  situations,  some  of  tne  most 
difficult  situations  there  are  in  the  world.  The  inability  of  the  United 
Nations  to  have  the  U.S.  support  for  its  peace  and  security  function 
would  cut  it  back,  I think,  to  a conference-center  function.  That  is 
a very  useful  and  important  function,  but  it  is  not  the  whole  of  what 
ought  to  be  the  destiny  of  the  organization  set  up  in  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Mr.  Cleveland,  just  as  an  index  as  to  the  feeling  in 
Africa,  how  many  African  countries  have  either  purchased  or  pledged 
the  purchase  of  U.N.  bonds  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Quite  a number  of  them.  We  will  get  the  specific 
list  in  just  a moment. 

Actual  purchases,  three  African  countries;  publicly  announced 
pledges  iii  addition  to  that — let  me  just  check  them  on  the  list 

Mr.  Adair.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  to  let  me  ask  the  Secretary 
what  countries  those  are  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Sudan,  Togo,  and  Tunisia  in  the  case  of  the  actual 
purchases.  The  publicly  announced  pledges — Ethiopia,  Ghana, 
Liberia,  Nigeria,  Sierra  Leone.  That  is  all. 

A good  many  others  have  said  that  they  are  going  to  do  something 
but  haven’t  decided  what  to  do  yet.  They  include  most  of  the  French 
African  countries. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Brookfield.  I will  yield  to  Peter  Frelinghuysen  for  a question. 

Mr.  Frelinohutsen.  I would  like  to  ask  the  Secretary  one  question 
about  the  nature  of  the  voluntary  contributions.  As  I understand  it, 
we  made  a voluntary  contribution  last  year  for  the  Congo  operations 
of  just  over  $11  million,  and  that  has  been  divided  so  as  to  relieve  the 
smaller  nations.  I wonder  why  the  United  States  felt  obliged  to 
respond  to  what  the  report  describes  as  the  demand  for  higlier  rebates 
by  nations  resisting  their  assessments  for  the  Congo  operations? 
Why  do  we  feel  any  responsibility  to  relieve  them  of  this  burden 
as  we  did,  of  course,  in  the  Middle  East,  too  ? Obviously  this  is  going 
to  be,  I think,  a much  discussed  and  criticized  operation. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  The  original  political  problem  to  which  this  solu- 
tion was  addressed — I say  again  this  is  a decision  that  we  inherited — 
the  original  political  problem  was  that  most  of  the  membv's  of  the 
Assembly  think  the  charter,  by  setting  up  five  big  powers,  r,  ant  that 
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the  big  boys  would  really  worry  about  peace  and  security  problems. 
That  wasn’t  to  be  everybody’s  business.  There  are  quite  a number  of 
countries  in  the  Assembly  that  believe  the  way  to  nnance  any  peace 
and  security  operations  is  for  the  five  permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council,  who  get  that  special  position  under  the  charter,  in 
a sense  to  pay  for  that  special  position;  by  paying  for  the  peacekeeping 
operation.  We  obviously  donx  want  it  that  way.  We  want  to  spread 
the  responsibility  as  widely  as  possible.  But  a list  of  percentages 
developed  for  the  administrative  expenses  of  the  organization  isn’t 
necessarily  applicable  when  you  triple  the  total  expenditure  and  get 
into  the  Midale  East  and  Congo  operations.  Consequently,  the  coun- 
tries, especially  the  small  countries,  for  whom  these  contributions  to 
international  organizations  are  very  substantial  parts  of  their  total 
national  budgets,  have  felt  very  skittish  about  moving  into  the  posi- 
tion of  paying  for  a peace  and  security  operation  in  the  United 

Nations  at  all.  ^ 
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that  we  have  contributed/it amountsto  nearly  $27  million,  doesn’t  it, 
just  for  the  Congo  for  military  voluntary  contributions?  In  appen- 
dix 19  of  the  report  it  states  that  for  a 2-year  period  it  amounted  to 
$1 5,305, 000-some-odd.  Is  that  correct,  for  a 1-year  period? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  You  are  referring  to  the  table  on  page  60  of  the 
original  committee  print? 

Mr.  Bboomttku).  Yes.  ■ 

Mr.  Cleveland.  The  February  6 committee  pnnt.  Yes;  we  made 
voluntary  ra«h  contributions  to  each  of  the  Congo  financing  periods, 
in  addition  to  our  assessment. 

Mr.  Broomfield.  This  money  actually  comes  out  of  our  foreign 
aid  bill? 
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Mr.  Cleveland.  Each  of  those  amounts  has  been  specifically  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  to  the  Congo  out  of  the  ICA  and  later  on 
AID  money. 

Mr.  Hays.  In  your  table  that  you  are  reading  out  of,  it  says  “Sub- 
total Congo,  military,  $114  million.” 

Mr.  Broomfield.  That  is  including  everything  ? 

Mr.  Hays.  That  is  just  military.  There  is  $38  million  economic  on 
ton  of  that. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  That  subtotal  includes  the  assessed  portion  and 
the  voluntary  portion. 

Mr.  Broomfield.  Did  the  Acting  Secretary  General  refer  to 
Tshombe  and  his  supporters  as  a bunch  of  clowns? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  He  did. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  Fascell.  No  questions. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Dr.  Judd. 

Mr.  Hays.  Thant  ought  to  know  a clown  when  he  sees  one. 

Mr.  Judd.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  said  earlier,  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  that  certain  results  would  happen 
if  we  were  not  to  give  this  aid  in  one  form  or  another,  and  one  result 
would  be  that  the  Soviets  would  be  brought  back  into  the  Congo. 
Suppose  if  the  U.N.  were  to  resume  its  military  operations  against 
Tsnombe  under  the  name  of  peacekeeping,  and  he  were  to  decide  to 
bring  in  the  Soviets  on  his  side;  wouldn’t  we  be  faced  with  the  same 
kmaof  direct  confrontation  or  else  lose  central  Africa  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  When  you  say  “resume,”  the  U.N.  has  never  ini- 
tiated military  action  against  Katanga. 

Mr.  Judd.  I can’t  quite  subscribe  to  that.  There  are  missionaries 
out  there  who  report  hack  to  their  headquarters,  and  who  have  very 
little  good  to  say  about  the  U.N.  troops’  behavior.  Maybe  they 
wouldn’t  say  the  U.N.  initiated  military  action,  but  they  sure  were 
doing  things  bv  force  that  shocked  the  Americans  out  there. 

We  will  strike  the  word  “resume.”  Suppose  the  U.N.  forces  should 
try  to  compel  Tshombe  to  go  along  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  and 
he  decided  to  have  the  Russians  come  to  his  assistance,  as  Lumumba 
once  did.  My  guess  is  that  they  would  much  rather  have  him  and 
Katanga  on  their  side  because  it  has  greater  wealth  and  viability, 
whereas  much  of  the  rest  of  the  Congo  doesn’t  seem  to  have  that. 
Wouldn’t  we  be  faced  with  the  same  sort  of  direct  confrontation  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I would  say  two  things  about  that,  Dr.  Judd. 
One  is  that  the  supposition  really  is  outside  of  any  existing  possibility 
and  policy,  outside  the  existing  Security  Council’s  resolutions,  ana 
outside  the  intentions  of  either  the  United  Nations  or  the  United 
States.  The  second  thing  I would  say  is  that  it  is  not  impossible 
to  conceive  of  Tshombe  making  that  kind  of  a switch.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  in  Leopoldville  today  his  deputies^  the  deputies  from  south 
Katanga,  are  cooperating  very  actively  with  the  Lumumba  forces  to 
bring  Adoula  down.  If  Adoula  is  brought  down  in  the  Congolese 
Parliament,  it  will  be  because  of  that  alliance  between  the  Tshombe 
group  and  the  Lumumbists  who  want  to  get  back  to  the  business  of 
doing  business  with  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  Judd.  That  is  my  point.  J ust  the  same 

Mr.  Cleveland.  That  is  very  dangerous. 
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Mr.  Judd.  The  same  as  if  we  and  the  British  play  along  too  much 
with  the  Soviets  in  Europe,  it  is  not  beyond  the  realm  of  possibility 
that  the  Germans  would  turn  to  the  Soviets  and  make  the  best  terms 
they  can.  I don’t  quite  see  how  anybody  could  blame  them.  If 
we  have  to  look  at  what  will  happen,  we  nave  to  look  at  both  sides 
of  what  may  happen. 

I think  the  No.  1 question  in  the  minds  of  many  people  on  this  point, 
and  in  my  own  mind,  is  this:  Will  the  U.N.,  if  given  the  money, 
again  use  military  force  against  Katanga  ? The  charter  says  maintain 
peace  and  security  “by  peaceful  means.”  I don’t  find  where  the  charter 
authorizes  the  C.N.  to  make  war  on  people  who  are  not  attacking 
anybody  outside  their  borders.  I see  the  desirability  of  having  Ka- 
tanga in  the  Congo  in  order  to  make  the  Congo  viable.  But,  we  could 
have  said  in  1948,  “West  Berlin  is  not  viable  by  itself.  Therefore,  we 
have  got  to  force  East  Germany  to  reunite,  or  else  we  will  have  to 
pick  up  the  tab  for  West  Berlin  for  years  and  years  and  years.”  We 
chose  to  pick  up  the  tab.  Maybe  that  it  what  we  ought  to  do  in  the 
Congo,  rather  than  try  to  force  Katanga  to  rejoin. 

We  didn’t  say,  “You  have  to  reunite  Germany  because  Berlin  can’t 
survive  divided.”  East  Germany,  backed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  was 
strong.  But  in  the  case  of  Katanga,  which  is  weak,  we  say  it  must  re- 
join because  that  will  make  things  easier  for  us  and  will  help  preserve 
world  peace,  and  so  on,  whether  Katanga  wants  to  rejoin  or  not.  It 
suggests  the  statement  by  Abraham  Lincoln  that,  “Whatever  is  morally 
wrong  will  never  turn  out  to  be  politically  right,”  no  matter  how 
plausible  or  clever  or  desirable  it  may  seem. 

I wish  you  could  give  us  some  firm  assurance  that  if  more  money 
is  made  available  to  the  U.N.,  it  will  not  again  use  coercive  measures 
to  force  Katanga  to  come  under  the  Adoula  government. 

Mr.  Adair.  Hear  1 Hear ! 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I can  give  you  a categorical  assurance  as  far  as  U.S. 
policy  is  concerned  and  as  far  as  what  I know  of  the  intentions  of 
the  U.N.  administrators  in  the  matter,  that  this  money  will  not  be 
used  for  what  you  have  called  “making  war  on  Katanga.” 

Mr.  J udd.  “Using  force  against,”  we  will  call  it  that. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Or  “using  force  against.”  The  assurance  that  it  is 
impossible  to  give  is  that  if  the  U.N.  in  the  pursuit  of  its  peaceful  pur- 
poses, its  policeman  role  in  trying  to  prevent  civil  war,  is  attacked 
by  a local  group  that  they  won’t  defend  themselves.  You  can’t  ask 
any  military  group  to  pass  that  kind  of  a self-denying  ordinance. 
That  is  the  danger  in  the  situation.  The  way  to  solve  it  is  for  these 
talks  between  Adoula  and  Tshombe  to  be  resumed,  and  to  get  on  with 
the  job  of  reconciliation. 


Mr.  Judd.  I will  say  on  the  record  what  I said  once  in  a private  con- 
ference with  you,  that,  if  I were  Tshombe  and  in  charge  or  a part  of  a 
country  which  was  managing  itself  fairly  well,  was  fairly  orderly,  and 
had  economic  resources  to  keep  going;  and  my  choice  was  between  try- 
ing to  keep  that  part  for  which  I was  responsible  going  along  in  a 
reasonably  peaceful  and  orderly  way,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  going  in  with  the  Adoula  government  with  all  its  weak- 
nesses and  uncertainties,  I would  probably  try  to  go  alone,  too,  I 
think. 
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Mr.  Cleveland.  I think  the  difficulty  in  the  long  run,  even  from  his 
point  of  view,  is  that  if  the  rest  of  the  Congo  goes  toward  the  left, 
as  rapidly  as  it  would  go  if  this  secession  succeeds,  then  he  is  in  lots 
of  trouble,  too.  Because  then  you  get  a military  buildup  against  him 
from  people  who  are  really  prepared  to  invade  Katanga  with  mili- 
tary force.  If  I were  Tshombe,  I would  do  something  different.  If 
I were  Tshombe,  with  the  qualities  of  leadership  he  has  demonstrated 
over  the  last  2 years,  I would  become  a national  politician  and  not 
just  a provincial  governor. 

Mr.  Judd.  Of  course,  he  faces  the  same  sort  of  dilemma  that  Lenin 
faced  in  the  Soviet  Union  after  World  War  I.  Should  he  go  ahead 
with  the  world  revolution  right  away  as  Trotsky  wanted!  Or  try  to 
maintain  and  build  socialism  in  one  country  as  the  base  from  which  to 
go  on  to  world  revolution  later  ? Maybe  Tshombe— I hold  no  brief  for 
him,  I never  met  him — thinks  that  all  of  the  Congo  is  too  big  for  him 
or  for  anybody  else  to  handle:  that  it  is  better  for  him  to  keep  fairly 
secure  and  a going  concern  wnat  already  is  under  his  control,  rather 
than  to  try  to  become  the  leader  of  the  whole  country,  and  maybe  lose 
even  the  base, 

Mr.  Cleveland.'  This  is  evidently  the  decision  he  has  made  so  far. 

Mr.  Judd.  To  trv  to  keep  the  one  province  for  the  present) 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Maintain 

Mr.  Judd.  It  is  largely  a matter  of  distrust,  don’t  you  think,  on  both 
sides,  lack  of  mutual  trust  f 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fascell.  Money! 

Chairman  Mobgan.  Money  is  important.  You  should  not  forget 
the  industrial  combines  in  certain  European  countries  that  are  keeping 
him  in  business. 

Mr.  Judd.  On  the  other  hand 

Mr.  Cleveland.  He  is  getting  a lot  of  money  that  is  owed  to  the  cen- 
tral government,  by  duress  on  the  companies  there.  It  is  a pretty 
good  situation  as  long  as  he  can  maintain  it. 

Mr.  Judd.  What  American  business  or  concern  that  is  solvent,  will, 
out  of  the  goodness  of  its  heart,  pick  up  a lot  of  insolvent — — 

Mr.  Fascell.  I wasn’t  knocking  it.  I was  saying  that  it  was  the 
basis  of  it,  and  all  the  philosophy  and  politics  ana  other  stuff  is  inter- 
esting. It  might  even  be  some  base  or  predicate  for  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  mines. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  You  are  not  differentiating  between  money  and 
politics! 

Mr.  Fascell.  I certainly  am.  There  is  a world  of  difference. 

Mr.  Judd.  This  is  the  major  question  that  passage  of  this  bill,  I 
think,  hangs  on:  whether  a majority  believes  that,  given  the  money, 
there  would  be  a resumption  of  fighting  over  there.  A lot  of  people 
who  have  come  back  from  there  believe  that  the  only  reason  there  isn’t 
fighting  now,  and  hasn’t  been,  is  because  the  U.N.  ran  out  of  money. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I don’t  think  the  money 

Mr.  Judd.  The  U.N.  ran  out. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I don’t  think  the  two  things  are  all  that  closely 
connected.  I think  if  the  Katangan  forces  were  to  attack  the  U.N. 
tomorrow,  whether  it  had  a deficit  or  not,  those  troops  would  fight 
back.  If  the  Katangan  troops  don’t  attack  the  U.N.  then  there  won’t 
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be  any  fighting,  even  if  the  till  is  completely  full.  So  the  things 
aren’t  really  all  that  closely  connected. 

Mr.  Judd.  Another  question.  Most  Americans  want  to  help  keep 
the  U.N.  going,  but  a lot  of  them  are  not  convinced  that  purchase  of 
bonds  is  tne  only  or  the  best  way  to  do  it.  What  alternative  do  you  see 
to  the  bond  method  by  which  we  could  help  keep  the  U.N.  alive  and 
effective? 

Air.  Cleveland.  This  is  the  only  financial  arrangement — interna- 
tional financial  arrangement — that  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  has 
approved  for  this  purpose.  If  we  were  to  make — as  we  said  in  the 
Senate,  if  \ve  made  any  other  kind  of  loan  we  couldn’t  make  that  loan 
to  the  United  Nations  without  a further  action  by  the  General 
Assembly. 

As  far  as  a grant  is  concerned,  we  always  have  the  power  to  write  a 
check  to  somebody  if  it  doesn’t  have  any  strings  attached. 

Air.  Judd.  We  talked  about  this  6 months  ago.  Have  you  any  fur- 
ther thoughts  on  whether  it  might  not  be  advisable  to  act  on  a simple 
resolution  that  the  United  States  make  some  kind  of — you  have  some 
fancy  Latin  name  “ex  gratia” — a $100  million  contribution  ? 

Mr.  Fascele.  Please,  Dr.  Judd.  I am  very  sensitive  about  that. 

Mr.  Judd.  Alany  Members  will  vote  $100  million  to  the  United  Na- 
tions as  a contribution  who  at  present  are  not  willing  to  vote  for  the 
bonds. 

Air.  Cleveland.  We  discussed  this  a little  bit  before.  I do  think, 
first,  it  is  not  the  most  businesslike  way  to  do  it.  The  way  to  do  it  is 
get  the  best  terms  we  can ; the  terms  of  repaying,  of  being  repaid  on 
this,  and  having  to  pick  up  only  32  percent  of  the  check  in  repayments 
is  the  best  break  for  the  taxpayer,  to  the  extent  that  is  the  relevant 
consideration. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Dr.  Judd,  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  the  $25 
million  that  the  nations  have  already  paid  in  for  the  purchase  of 
bonds? 

Air.  Judd.  Have  them  use  it  for  ex  gratia  payments,  too. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  They  made  it  on  the  basis  of  the  bonds. 

Air.  Judd.  I am  talking  practically  when  I suggest  that  maybe  we 
don’t  have  only  the  choice  between  the  bonds  ana  no  contribution  at 
alL  Maybe  our  choice  is  between  no  help  for  the  U.N.,  and  some  other 
method  of  contributing. 

Air.  Cleveland.  It  would  cost 

Air.  Judd.  It  may  cost  more. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  It  would  cost  the  United  States  more  to  do  it  by 
grant. 

Air.  Judd.  That  is  right,  more  dollars.  But  some  people  are  more 
afraid  of  possible  entanglements,  if  I may  use  that  word,  that  might 
come  through  the  bond  issue,  than  they  are  concerned  about  the  cost. 

Air.  Cleveland.  The  only  entanglement  of  this  bond  issue  is  the 
repayments. 

Mr.  Judd.  The  repayments  which  we  might  have  to  make  contribu- 
tions to  make  possible.  Why  not  make  the  contributions  in  the  first 
place? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  We  will  have  to  make  32  percent  contributions  to 
the  repayments  whether  we  buy  the  bonds  or  not. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Air.  McDowell. 
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Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Chairman. 

We  have  heard  a lot  of  “iffy”  questions  posed  around  here  this 
morning,  and  a lot  of  “iffy”  answers.  So  I am  going  to  ask  a rather 
large  “iffy”  question. 

If  by  some  stretch  of  the  imagination  the  Congress  should  refuse 
to  agree  to  authorize  the  purchase  of  these  United  Nations  bonds, 
what  in  your  opinion  would  happen  to  the  United  Nations? 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  McDowell,  that  question  has  already  been 
asked  by  Mr.  O’Hara  and  the  discussion  is  in  the  record. 

Mr.  McDowell.  All  right,  then,  I will  ask  another  “iffy”  question 
that  I don’t  think  has  been  answered.  In  this  year  1962  when  the 
massive  evidence  of  the  ability  and  the  progress  of  the  minds  of  man 
has  come  to  the  point  where  it  can  almost  solve  any  scientific  prob- 
lem that  was  known  to  be  before  mankind  in  the  last  century,  they 
haven’t  been  able,  on  the  other  hand,  to  devise  any  other  international 
peacekeeping  organization  than  the  United  Nations,  why  is  it,  do  you 
know  why,  those  who  would  blindly  oppose  the  United  Nations  have 
not,  on  the  other  hand,  been  able  to  offer  any  alternative?  Is  there 
any  alternative  to  the  United  Nations  as  an  international  peacekeeping 
organization  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  At  this  stage  of  the  development  of  the  world,  I 
think  myself  that  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  collec- 
tion of  organizations  that  has  been  built  under  it,  respresent  a very 
good  l>et  from  our  point  of  view.  The  charter  of  the  United  Nations 
is  essentially  a document  built  out  of  Western  philosophy  and  has 
served  us  well  in  a number  of  very  sticky  decisions,  the  stickiest  situa- 
tions, because  by  definition  it  is  the  stickiest  situations  that  get  into 
the  United  Nat  ions.  If  we  were  to  haul  off  and  renegotiate  the  charter 
today,  we  wouldn’t  come  out  with  anything  nearly  as  good  as  we  now 
have  from  the  Western  point  of  view.  I think  that  our  best  bet  is  to 
try  to  make  this  organization  work  for  the  limited  purposes  that  it 
is  possible  to  have  a world  organization  work  prior  to  the  time  when 
you  have  some  overall  agreement  between  the  great  powers.  Obviously 
if  you  did  manage  to  work  toward  a disarmament  agreement-  then  you 
would  have  something  very  different.  But  as  for  this  period  in  which 
we  find  ourselves,  this  is  a useful  organization  as  an  instrument  of 
American  foreign  policy.  What  makes  it  complicated  is  that  it  is  the 
instrument  of  foreign  policy  of  everybody  else  in  the  world,  too.  But 
Americans  aren’t  so  bad  at  operating  in  a political  situation.  We  have 
a lot  of  experience  with  politics  at  home,  and  we  can  apply  it  abroad. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  one  of  the  problems,  I think 
Dr.  Judd  brought  that  out  very  clearly,  is  that  whereas  up  until  a few 
years  ago  most  of  the  people  of  this  country  looked  upon  the  United 
Nations  as  in  some  way  part,  and  certainly  parcel,  of  tlie  U.S.  foreign 
policy,  the  friendly  court  that  they  could  go  to  and  always  get,  as 
they  generally  have,  the  right  answer.  But  today,  as  a result  of 
decisions  in  the  United  Nations  in  the  past  few  yea  is,  they  seem  to 
feel  all  at  once  it  has  turned  against  them,  never  realizing  that  really 
the  U.S.  Government  doesn’t  exact  ly  run  the  United  Nations.  I think 
this  is  one  of  the  problems  that  we  have  today,  is  the  realization  that 
we  can’t  simply  go  into  the  United  Nations  any  time  we  want  with 
any  problem  and  expect  to  get  a favorable  answer.  But,  on  the  other 
hana,  is  it  not  true  w-e  have  not  lost  in  the  great  decisions  in  there 
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that  have  been  in  the  interest  of  this  country,  and  if  we  can  spend  as 
we  have  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  for  military 
arms,  certainly  we  can  afford,  if  it  is  this  important  to  the  security 
of  this  country,  we  can  afford  to  spend  a few  additional  millions  of 
dollars  to  support  this  organization  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  This  is  certainly  my  feeling,  Mr.  McDowell.  I 
think  the  record  of  what  actually  happens  in  the  Security  Council  and 
the  General  Assembly,  and  in  the  actions  by  the  executive  branches  of 
the  U.N.  and  its  specialized  agencies,  demonstrates  that  they  are 
working  very  parallel  to  the  purposes  of  American  foreign  policy. 
They  are  not  under  our  domination,  as  you  say.  We  are  very  influ- 
ential in  the  organization.  We  have  the  disproportionate  influence 
that  is  appropriate  to  the  disproportion  of  our  power.  It  takes  a lot 
of  politicking,  and  it  is  sometimes  a pretty  messy  affair  as  any  very 
complex  legislative  process  must  be.  But  it  is  a democratic  process. 
None  of  the  countries  that  have  become  independent  since  the  Second 
World  War  have  chosen  communism.  They  have  all  chosen  more  or 
less  the  kind  of  philosophy  that  is  reflected  in  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  U.N.  represents  the  best  school  for  political 
responsibility  that  has  yet  been  devised  for  these  purposes.  It  is  not 
|>erfect.  And  it  is  a limited  instrument  in  a cold  war  situation.  But 
it  is  extremely  useful  to  us,  and  it  is  not,  in  the  overall  terms  of  our 
total  economy,  a very  expensive  proposition. 

Mr.  McDowell.  If  we  add  up  the  score  over  the  years  our  batting 
average  would  be  pretty  good  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  If  we  were  discussing  this  in  the  Kremlin  some- 
body would  have  to  explain  why  it  is  never  since  the  beginning  of 
the  United  Nations,  including  these  last  sessions,  has  the  Soviet 
Union  ever  managed  to  pass  through  the  General  Assembly  any 
resolution  which  it  has  sponsored  and  we  opposed. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Nor  has  Red  China  been  able  to  gain  admittance. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  That  is  right,  Respite  all  the  malodorous  predic- 
tions on  the  subject. 

Mr.  McDowell.  And  that  has  been  a massive  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Communist  countries  to  get  the  admission  of  Red  China.  Thank 
you. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Murphy. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Cleveland,  you  stated  there  is  a deficit  at  the 
present  time  of  $137  million. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Murphy.  That  includes  the  regular  budget  and  the  peace- 
keeping operations  in  the  Near  East  and  the  Congo! 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Right. 

Mr.  Murphy.  You  also  stated  that  starting  July  1 it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  use  revenue  from  the  proceeds  of  the  bona  issue  to  maintain 
the  U.N.  Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Yes;  for  the  peace  and  security  operations.  There 
is  an  assessment  for  the  regular  budget.  There  is  no  assessment  for 
the  UNEF  and  Congo. 

Mr.  Murphy.  I understand.  I would  like  to  ask  you  this  question. 
The  greater  part  of  the  $137  million  deficit  now  existing  was  caused 
by  the  failure  of  some  member  states  to  pay  the  special  assessment 
for  the  peacekeeping  operations  in  the  Congo  and  Near  East.  My 
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question  is,  In  the  event  these  same  nations  persist  in  not  paying  the 
special  assessment  even  though  a favorable  opinion  has  been  rendered 
by  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  will  it  be  necessary  to  use  a part 
of  the  $200  million  from  the  bond  issue  for  the  payment  of  the  deficit  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  It  is  impossible  to  predict  now  just  how  much  of 
the  $200  million  would  have  to  be  used  to  pay  back  bills.  Because  the 
hope  is  that  with  the  Court  opinion  now  it  will  be  possible  to  collect 
the  back  arrearages  to  the  extent  possible,  to  pay  those  back  bills. 
To  some  extent  this  won’t  be  possible,  and  some  of  the  bills  will  be 
sufficiently  urgent  so  that  they  ought  to  be  paid  up,  as  a businesslike 

E reposition.  But  whatever  amount  doesn’t  have  to  be  used  for  the 
ack  bills  can  be  used  for  the  current  expenses  of  peace  and  security 
operations  for  the  period  from  July  1 on,  which  is  already  with  us. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  predict  just  how  much  will  be  used  above  the 
dine  and  how  much  will  be  used  below  the  line. 

Mr.  Muhphy.  The  U.N.  may  have  new  crises  arising;  they  may 
have  a new  problem. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I hope  we  will  be  able  to  develop  a general  system 
for  financing  peace  ana  security  operations  in  the  United  Nations 
before  another  ton  of  coal  drops  through  the  roof. 

Mr.  Mubphy.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Nix.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  during  the  conferences  between  Mr.  Tshombe  and 
Mr.  Adoula,  the  U.S.  Government  has  had  its  representative  there;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Not  in  the  meetings  themselves;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Nix.  The  United  Nations  has  liad  a representative  there? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Most  of  the  time  not.  Most  of  the  time  these  have 
been  discussions  among  the  Congolese  themselves. 

Mr.  Nix.  They  have  been  able  to  secure  information  touching  upon 
the  subjects  under  discussion  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Yes,  indeed.  It  leaks  out  all  over  the  place. 

Mr.  Nix.  They  have  had  an  opportunity  to  know  the  basic  differ- 
ences between  the  two  men  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nix.  They  have  studied  those  discussions.  Now,  I ask  whether 
or  not  there  is  any  reasonable  assumption  that  these  differences  can 
be  resolved. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I think  the  answer  to  the  question  looks  somewhat 
more  negative  this  morning,  today,  than  it  did  a few  months  ago,  or 
even  a few  weeks  ago,  when  they  were  negotiating.  There  is  nothing 
inherent  in  the  personalities  of  these  two  men  that  makes  it  impossible 
for  them  to  get  together.  Stranger  political  bedfellows  have  gotten 
together  in  international  and  other  politics. 

Mr.  Nix.  If  it  doesn’t  take  too  much  time,  I would  like  to  know 
the  point  of  difference  that  seems  to  be  the  most  insurmountable. 

Mij.  Cleveland.  Essentially  the  point  of  difference  is  whether  there 
is  going  to  be  a relatively  centralized  government  or  whether  there  is 
going  to  be  what  Tshombe  calls  a confederation,  which  is  to  say,  a 
group  of  almost  sovereign  provinces  tied  together  with  a loose  central 
arrangement.  The  difference  is  perhaps  comparable  to  our  Articles  of 
Confederation  or  the  Constitution.  This  is  what  the  argument  has 
been  about. 
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I think  there  is  a prior  question  which  for  the  moment  has  been 
answered  in  the  negative,  which  is : Does  Mr.  Tshombe  want  to  make 
a deal  at  all,  or  is  this  a long  stall  ? 

At  the  moment  it  looks  as  if  it  has  been  a long  stall,  and  he  has  just 
announced  that  he  won’t  negotiate  any  more  with  Mr.  Adoula  because 
Mr.  Adoula  doesn’t  really  represent  the  Central  Government  any  more, 
because  Adoula  has  been  having  difficulty  with  Parliament.  The  rea- 
son he  is  having  difficulty  with  the  Parliament  is  that  the  Tshombe 
delegates  and  left-wing  delegates  have  formed  a coalition  against  him. 

Mr.  Nix.  Assume  then  that  there  is  no  sincerity  in  Mr.  Tshombe’s 
negotiations,  that  it  is  a long  stall,  and  can’t  go  on  forever,  that  it 
must  stop  somewhere.  If  this  be  true,  what  success  have  you  had  in 
persuading  Union  Minere  to  stop  paying  taxes  to  the  Katanga  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  That  problem  is  primarily  one  for  the  Belgian 
Government. 

Mr.  Nix.  I mean  through  the  influence  of  Belgian  Prime  Minister 
Spaak. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  The  answer  is,  so  far,  no  success.  Many  discus- 
sions but  no  payments  withheld. 

Mr.  Nix.  Well,  that  being  the  case,  the  situation  is  as  it  was  before, 
explosive,  and  such  incidents  as  occurred  a few  days  ago  with  the 
women  of  Katanga  could  start  hostilities  again  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  If  Tshombe’s  purposes  is  to  get  them  started,  they 
can  indeed  be  started.  That  incident  as  you  know,  was  very  carefully 
contrived  to  try  to  produce  some  firing  by  the  U.N.  troops  that  would 
hurt  or  kill  some  women  and  then  you  would  have  an  issue.  It  didn’t 
work  out  very  well  from  their  point  of  view  because  of  the  restraint  of 
the  troops,  the  U.N.  troops. 

Mr.  Nix.  You  can’t  rely  upon  restraint.  If  such  circumstances 
arose  again,  it  would  certainly  be  reasonable  to  believe  that  they  are 
not  going  to  stand  up  and  get  stoned  or  shot.  So  that,  of  course,  is 
something  that  you  might  expect,  another  incident. 

Now,  assuming  that  the  purchase  of  U.N.  bonds  goes  through,  what 
assurance  can  there  be  that  the  money  will  not  be  used  for  peace- 
keeping purposes  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Most  of  it,  of  course,  will  be  used  as  it  goes  along 
for  these  peace  and  security  operations.  I think  that  we  have  a good 
deal  of  control  over  that,  in  the  rate  at  which  the  President  makes  the 
funds  available.  The  likelihood  of  the  U.N.  having  a kitty  of  unused 
money  in  its  present  financial  situation  is  substantially  nil.  If  they 
got  all  the  $200  million  at  once  they  would  for  a short  time  be  ahead 
of  the  game.  We  can  make  very  sure  that  they  don’t  get  ahead  of  the 
game  by  the  manner  in  which  the  funds  are  disbursed,  since  ours  would 
be  the  largest  single  contribution. 

Mr.  Nix.  Just  a couple  of  quick  questions.  The  Soviet  bloc  has 
made  voluntary  contributions,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  A few,  grudging  and  reluctant  ones,  to  some  of  the 
technical  assistance  programs;  not  to  any  peace  and  security — they 
haven’t  even  paid  their  assessments  on  peace  and  security. 

Mr.  Nix.  Have  they  ever  attached  strings,  placed  restrictions  on  the 
voluntary  contributions  they  have  made  ? 
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Mr.  Cleveland.  They  have  attached  on  their  voluntary  contribution 
to  the  special  fund  and  the  expanded  technical  assistance  program  of 
the  U.N.,  they  have  attached  the  string  that  the  funds  can  only  be 
used  for  ruble  expenses,  including  the  hiring  of  Russian  experts  to 
go  abroad.  They  don’t  make  the  funds  available  in  dollars.  We,  of 
course,  attach  a somewhat  similar  condition  to  some  of  our  AID  pro- 
grams, that  the  funds  must  be  used  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Nix.  I have  one  question  for  Mr.  Meeker.  In  the  basic  law 
creating  the  United  Nations,  is  there  authority  for  peacekeeping  ac- 
tivities, and  if  so,  is  it,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Judd  a short  time  ago,  to 
keep  the  peace  in  a peaceful  manner? 

Air.  Judd.  The  charter  says  something  about  “maintaining  peace 
and  security  by  peaceful  methods.” 

Mr.  Meeker.  There  is  authority  in  the  charter  for  both  the  Security 
Council  and  the  General  Assembly  to  take  measures  for  the  main- 
tenance or  restoration  of  international  peace  and  security.  There  is  no 
limitation  in  the  charter  on  the  precise  means  by  which  this  shall  be 
done.  There  is  not  a restriction  that  the  United  Nations  shall  not 
apply  military  force  where  that  is  considered  to  be  necessary. 

For  example,  in  the  case  of  Korea,  the  Security  Council  recom- 
mended to  member  nations  that  they  employ  their  military  forces  to 
turn  back  the  North  Korean  Communist  aggression.  This  was  done 
under  article  40  of  the  charter.  Similarly,  the  General  Assembly,  by 
virtue  of  the  provisions  of  articles  10, 11,  and  14,  is  given  broad  powers 
of  recommendation.  And  those  powers  of  recommendation  extend, 
in  the  case  of  breaches  of  the  peace  or  acts  of  aggression,  to  recommen- 
dations that  members  employ  their  armed  forces  for  the  defeat  of  ag- 
gression and  for  the  defense  of  countries  which  have  been  attacked. 

Mr.  Nix.  Let  me  interrupt  you.  Would  you  say,  that  without  the 
action  of  the  Security  Council,  it  is  inherent  in  the  authority  given 
for  the  use  of  force  ? 

Mr.  Meeker.  I am  not  sure  I understand  your  quest  ion. 

Mr.  Nix.  I ask  you  whether  or  not  in  the  basic  law  the  United  Na- 
tions is  given  authority  to  keep  the  peace.  You  read  that  authority 
and  then  you  mentioned  the  acts  of  the  Security  Council  authorizing 
certain  things.  I say,  now,  is  it  not  inherent  in  the  authority  to  keep 
the  peace  to  use  force  in  doing  so  ? 

Air.  Meeker.  Well,  the  Security  Council  obviously  has  the  power 
to  take  measures  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  to  employ  force  if 
it  considers  that  necessary. 

Air.  Nix.  Hold  it  right  there.  They  have  the  power.  All  fight. 
And  you  say  to  use  force. 

Air.  AIeeker.  That  is  correct,  when  it  can  be  done  through  forces 
which  are  at  the  disposition  of  the  United  Nations.  There  is  a dis- 
tinction here  which  must  be  drawn  between  action  which  the  Security 
Council  takes  and  recommendations  which  the  Security  Council  makes. 
In  the  case  of  Korea,  the  Security  Council  recommended  to  members 
that  they  employ  their  armed  forces  in  the  defense  of  the  Republic 
of  Kdrea.  The  United  Nations  does  not  have  any  article  43  forces 
because  no  article  43  agreements  have  ever  been  made.  The  forces 
which  the  United  Nations  has  in  the  Congo  are  not  article  43  forces, 
they  are  forces  which  menabers  of  the  United  Nations  have  contributed 
and  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  Council  pursuant  to  Security 
Council  resolutions. 
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Mr.  Nix.  One  last  thing.  There  is  ample  precedent,  so  far  as  the 
use  of  force,  to  say  that  the  authority  is  there;  is  that  not  right  i 

Mr.  Meeker.  Yes,  I think  there  is,  because  the  Council  has  in 
fact  acted 

Mr.  Nix.  Did  the  Court  take  that  question  up  in  its  recent  decision  ? 

Mr.  Meeker.  It  touched  upon  both  the  power  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil to  conduct  the  operations  in  the  Congo  and  the  power  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  mount  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  and  it  upheld  the  validity  of  both. 

Mr.  Nix.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Judd.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

The  analogy  of  Korea?  of  course,  doesn’t  quite  stand  up.  There 
was  an  act  ofaggression  in  Korea,  and  the  charter  plainly  calls  upon 
the  U.N.,  not  only  gives  it  the  right  but  the  duty,  to  assist  countries 
in  resisting  aggression.  But  I haven’t  heard  of  Katanga's  troops  in- 
vading or  attacking  the  rest  of  the  country.  It  is  the  U.N.  troops  in 
Katanga. 

Mr.  Meeker.  At  the  invitation  of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo. 

Mr.  Judd.  And  against  the  wishes  of  one  part  of  the  Congo,  which 
says  it  wants  to  be  free  and  independent.  Not  quite;  it  says  they  want 
a confederation,  not  a tight  unitary  control  of  the  whole*  country. 

Mr.  Meeker.  When  the  United  Nations  forces  entered  Katanga, 
they  did  so  with  the  agreement  of  the  provisional  government. 

Mr.  Judd.  When  they  fought  their  way  into  several  places,  I sup- 
pose they  said  “We  have  to  do  this  to  defend  ourselves,”  but  they  were 
the  ones  advancing.  That  is  the  way  I read  the  dispatches.  * 

Mr.  Meeker.  There  were  two  periods  of  military  operation,  one  in 
September  and  one  in  December.  Each  time  the  Katanga  gendarmery 
resorted  to  harassing  action.  It  became  serious  enough  so  that 
the  United  Nations  decided  they  had  to  take  measures  themselves  to 
maintain  their  position. 

Mr.  Judd.  Let’s  read  the  veiy  first  paragraph  of  the  charter: 

The  purposes  of  the  U.N.  are  to  maintain  international  peace  and  security. 

That  is  the  peacekeeping  purpose. 

And  to  that  end  to  take  effective  collective  measures  for  the  prevention  and 
removal  of  threats  to  the  peace  and  for  the  suppression  of  acts  of  aggression  or 
other  breaches  of  the  peace  and  to  bring  about  by  peaceful  means  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  principles  of  justice  and  international  law,  adjustments  or 
settlements  of  international  disputes  or  situations  which  might  lead  to  a breach 
of  the  peace. 

This  is  not  an  international  dispute  or  situation.  It  is  an  internal 
dispute  or  situation. 

Mr.  Meeker.  I would  like  to  make  a comment  on  that,  which  is, 
that  in  chapter  7,  under  which  the  United  Nations  has  been  acting 
in  the  Congo,  the  charter  confers  upon  the  Security  Council  authority 
to  deal  witn  threats  to  international  peace  as  well  as  to  acts  of  aggres- 
sion, and  it  gives  the  Council  authority  to  take  provisional  measures 
to  prevent  an  aggravation  of  the  situation.  The  judgment  of  the 
Security  Council  was  that  the  situation  in  the  Congo  was  so  threaten- 
ing from  the  point  of  view  of  international  peace  that  it  ought  to  take 
the  provisional  measures  which  it  in  fact  authorized. 

Mr.  Judd.  Of  course,  an  internal  squabble  in  the  United  States 
could  be  regarded  as  threatening  the  peace.  In  many  countries,  vio- 
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lence  could  break  out  and  be  deemed  to  threaten  the  peace.  While  I 
myself  don’t  foresee  it,  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  about  which  questions 
are  raised  all  the  time:  Are  we  getting  into  a situation  where  we  are 
authorizing,  under  the  guise  of  maintaining  peace,  the  intervention  of 
the  United  Nations  in  all  sorts  of  internal  matters  which  definitely 
are  serious^  and  do  to  some  extent  threaten  world  peace,  but  still  pri- 
marily are  internal  matters? 

I agree  completely  with  Mr.  Cleveland’s  statement  that  we  do  not 
need  in  the  least  to  be  alarmed  that  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly is  likely  to  take  any  action  by  a two-thirds  vote  that  we  reso- 
lutely oppose.  I have  never  been  afraid  of  that.  But  there  are  prin- 
ciples involved  here,  entirely  apart  from  what  might  happen. 

I think  we  all  have  to  look  down  the  long  road. 

Mr.  Nix.  It  seems  to  me  we  took  a calculated  risk  when  we  got  into 
it.  It  is  not  a situation  that  has  arisen  since  we  entered  the  United 
Nations.  It  is  something  that  should  have  been  contemplated,  per- 
haps was,  at  the  time  we  got  there. 

Mr.  Judd.  It  was  contemplated.  That  is  the  reason  a lot  of  people 
didn’t  want  to  join.  They  feared  exactly  this. 

Mr.  Nix.  They  did  join.  We  assumed,  the  responsibility. 

Mr.  Judd.  This  is  the  first  situation  I think  where  force  has  been 
used  by  the  U.N.  in  any  such  a way ; it  is  substantially  different  from 
any  of  its  other  actions.  In  the  Gaza  strip  it  was  separating  two 
hostile  forces.  That  was  genuinely  keeping  the  peace,  I think.  I am 
not  quite  sure  of  the  repeated  use  of  that  word  “peacekeeping”  in  re- 
lation to  the  Congo — I fear  it  protests  too  loudly. 

Chairman  Morgan.  Don’t  you  think  that  the  Katanga  forces  and 
Adoula  forces  are  hostile? 

Mr.  Judd.  They  are  hostile.  I think  the  U.N.  should  assist  either 
side  if  the  other  attacks  it. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Was  it  not  self-evident  at  the  time  that  the  internal 
strife  was  coming  about  as  a result  of  outside  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  Communist  countries  ? 

Mr.  Judd.  Not  wholly.  The  basic  situation  was  very  unstable,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  always  takes  advantage  of  unstable  situations  to 
exploit  it  for  its  own  ends. 

Mr.  McDowell.  I don’t  know  what  the  U.N.  reports  were  at  the 
time  on  it.  As  I recall,  there  was  certainly  massive  evidence  to  indi- 
cate that  our  information  was  that  the  Russians  had  moved  in,  that 
their  technicians,  their  aids,  their  agitators  had  moved  in  in  some 


force. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  They  did  move  in.  Actually,  at  the  time  the 
very  first  resolution  was  passed,  the  international  threat  that  was  used 
by  "the  Republic  of  the  Congo  asking  for  the  help  was  to  prevent  the 
Belgians  from  taking  over  their  country  again,  which  the  Belgians  had 
come  in  to  do  because  the  Congolese  Army  was  running  around 
massacring  people.  In  order  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  the  Belgians 
to  stay,  the  Congo  Government  asked  the  U.N.  to  come  in  and  help 
organize  its  army  on  a U.N.  basis.  This  was  really  the  very  first 
thing. 

Then  other  things  were  added  to  the  mandate  as  it  went  along, 
including  the  prevention  of  civil  war. 

Mr.  Fascell.  Has  Katanga  in  fact  or  in  law  seceded  ? 
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Mr.  Cleveland.  The  Congolese  authorities  have  from  time  to  time 
said  they  were  independent  and  recently  they  brought  a large  number 
of  their  gendarmerie  to  an  independent  celebration  on  the  streets 
of  Elisabethville. 

Mr.  Fascell.  Tshombe  is  the  leader  of  Katanga? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fascell.  Has  he  declared  that  he  has  seceded? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  He  has  declared  his  independence  and  his  intention 
to  carry  that  independence  into  some  still  fuzzy  form  of  confederation. 

Mr.  Fascell.  Whether  in  law  he  is  able  to  do  this,  in  fact,  he  has 
done  it  by  saying  he  has  done  it? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  In  law  he  is  certainly  still  subject  to  the  instrument 
which  he  agreed  to,  loi  fondamentale,  which  is  the  basic  fundamental 
law 

Mr.  Fascell.  I am  trying  to  separate  the  question  of  law  and  en- 
forcement of  that  law  and  what  ne  is  bound  to  by  way  of  respon- 
sibility and  what  he  has  done  as  a matter  of  fact.  I think  botn  of 
those  would  bear  on  the  responsibility  of  the  U.N.  and  whether  or  not 
the  action  of  the  U.N.  would  fit  any  of  the  legal  requirements  of  the 
charter  or  any  definition  or  interpretation  of  the  charter  or  even  in- 
ternational law. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I think 

Mr.  Fascell.  In  other  words,  the  whole  discussion  on  whether  or 
not  they  have  a right  to  do  it  or  whether  they  should  do  it  or  whether  it 
is  a pieacekeeping  effort  or  international  effort,  or  what,  the  facts  are 
as  they  are.  There  is  no  change  in  that,  regardless  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I think  the  problem  is  that  the  facts  are  con- 
trary to  the  law.  The  law  is  that  he  is  a province  of  a government 
with  a fundamental  law.  He  is  from  time  to  time  negotiating  about 
the  conditions  under  which  he  will  be  a province,  ana  then  at  other 
times  he  is  declaring  his  independence. 

Mr.  Fascell.  The  question  is  whether  it  is  a breach  of  the  peace 
or  an  international  dispute,  that  it  bears  up>on  or  impinges  up>on  the 
United  Nations  to  take  some  action.  That  action  has  been  resolved 
by  the  Security  Council.  We  didn’t  make  that  decision. 

Mr.  Adaib.  I have  a couple  of  questions  on  another  peint. 

Mr  Secretary,  I might  refer  again  to  this  leaflet  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  this  supplement.  This  column  headed  “Credits  From 
Tax  Equalization  Fund  for  I960” — what  is  that?  That  is  pages  17 
and  18. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  That  is  an  internal  adjustment  by  the  United 
Nations  based  on  the  arrangements  that  the  United  Nations 
makes  for  its  own  employees.  What  happens  is  this:  If  you 
have  a group  of  secretaries  m New  York,  in  the  New  York  office,  the 
American  girl  would  be  subject  to  New  York  State  income  tax  and 
Federal  income  tax  on  her  salary.  An  Argentine  girl  sitting  next  to 
her  would  get  the  full  salary,  but  in  Argentina  they  wouldn’t  deduct 
anything  for  tax. 

In  order  to  make  things  fair  among  all  the  personnel  at  any  one 
level  of  compensation,  the  United  Nations  assesses  each  person’s  salary 
an  amount  which  in  the  New  York  office  is  substantially  equivalent 
to  the  Federal  and  State  income  taxes  taken  together.  And  in  the  case 
of  a country  that  doesn’t  collect  that  kind  of  money  from  its  own  em- 
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ployees,  the  United  Nations  pays  that  money,  that  withholding,  to  the 
Argentine  Government  in  the  imaginary  case  I am  using. 

That  money  is  paid  as  a credit  to  their  assessment  from  year  to  year. 

It  is  those  adjustments  from  the  previous  year  for  their  employees  in 
the  U.N.  that  are  reflected  in  this  column.  It  is  a way  of  trying  to 
make  sure  that  the  girls — and  other  employees,  too — aren’t  discrimi- 
nated for  or  against  oecause  of  the  country  they  happen  to  come  from. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  The  United  States  is  the  only  member  nation  of  the 
United  Nations  that  doesn’t  get  credit  for  tax  equalization  funds 

Mr.  Cleveland.  The  reason  is  that  the  Unitea  States  prefers  a dif- 
ferent procedure,  which  is  collecting  from  each  of  the  individuals  on 
the  form  1040  the  same  amount  of  money.  We  are  not  prepared  to, 
never  have  been  prepared  to  have  the  U.N.  collect  taxes  for  us  from 
the  girls  who  work  tor  the  U.N.  We  would  rather  collect  it  from  the 
girl  ourselves.  This  was  the  original  setup  15  years  ago,  and  it  has 
prevailed. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  There  is  no  direct  relation,  then,  between  the  credits 
in  this  case  and  ^.x  equalization  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland..  This  is  an  offset.  This  is  a way  of  making  a pay- 
ment to  the  countries. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  Looking  at  it  generally,  these  credits  seem  to  cor- 
respond percentagewise  with  each  country’s  assessment, 

Mr.  Cle\xland.  The  big  countries  tend  to  have  more  people. 

We  have  submitted  a full  statement  which  I understand  will  be  a 
footnote  to  appendix  12  of  the&e  hearings. 

Chairman  Morgan.  It  will  be  in  the  hearings. 

Mr.  Adair.  Mr.  Secretary,  I an.  reading  from  the  unclassified  book 
relating  to  the  Agency  for  International  Development,  and  under 
the  general  heading  of  the  "United  Nations  Fund  for  the  Congo,”  the 
fiscal  year  1961  contribution  was  roughly  $2 &V£  million.  The  fiscal 
year  1962  estimate  was  $33  million.  The  fiscal  year  1963  request  is 
$34.3  million.  Does  this  $ll-milliori-plus  to  which  we  have  made  - 
reference  earlier  come  out  of  these  funds  I 

Mr.  Cleveland.  No,  sir.  The  figures  you  are  reading  are  the 
annual  figures  for  our  contribution  to  the  U.N.  Economic  Fund  for  the 
Congo,  which  is,  in  effect,  an  aid  program  from  a number  of  coun- 
tries for  the  Congo,  to  help  them  buy  imports,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Adair.  Just  specifically  from  what  funds — we  touched  upon 
this  earlier — does  this  $11  million  come? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  It  comes  from  the  AID  appropriation. 

Mr.  Adaib.  The  $148  million  or  so  that  was  authorized  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Last  year 

Chairman  Morgan.  $153  million. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  It  was  specifically  a line  item  in  the  appropriation 
bill,  and  in  the  authorization  bill  as  well. 

Mr.  Adair.  I don’t  believe  it  was 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Not  in  the  legislation 

Mr.  Adair.  I don’t  find  it  in  the  authorization  specifically. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  It  isn’t  in  the  bill  specifically,  but  it  was  in  the 
breakdown  of  the  total  figure. 

Mr.  Adair.  It  is  not,  then,  part  of  this  economic  money  here  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  That  is  an  economic  fund.  You  will  find,  I think — 
in  the  comparable  book  last  year  you  would  have  also  found  a mili- 
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tary  page,  a Congo  military  page.  This  year  you  don’t  have  that 
because  there  is  to  be  the  bond  money. 

Mr.  Fascell.  One  other  question.  I would  like  to  know  why  in 
all  the  tables  you  have  two  Congos. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  One  of  them  is  the  ex-French  Republic  of  the 
Congo,  and  they  insist  on  calling  themselves  the  Congo,  and  so  does 
the  ex-Belgian  Congo.  They  have  come  to  be  known  by  their  capitals, 
Brazzaville  and  Leopoldville.  Both  of  them  are  extremely  stubborn 
about  hanging  on  to  tne  name. 

Mr.  Nix.  Mr.  Chiperfield  raised  a question  earlier  that  had  to  do 
with  Cuba’s  being  given  the  benefit  of  certain  funds  paid  by  the  United 
States.  Do  you  recall  that  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nix.  Is  that  also  true  of  payments  by  the  Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  No.  The  Soviet  Union  was  not,  being  a large 
country. 

Mr.  Nix.  I don’t  mean  tliat.  I mean  were  the  funds  paid  by  them 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  funds  paid  by  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  As  far  as  the  assessment  was  concerned,  yes.  We 
were  both  assessed  at  the  regular  percentage.  Then  in  addition  to  that 
we  made  a voluntary  contribution.  They  did  not. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  It  was  because  of  this  voluntary  U.S.  contribution 
that  Cuba’s  assessment  could  be  reduced.  There  was  no  Soviet 
money  contributed  to  offset  that  reduction. 

Mr.  Nix.  Had  there  been  would  there  have  been  the  same  treat- 
ment of  it  ? That  is  what  I am  trying  to  get.  Is  there  any  discrimi- 
nation, any  difference  between  the  treatment  of  the  funds  paid  by 
the  United  States  and  those  paid  by  the  Soviet  Union  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  We  made  two  different  kinds  of  payments.  They 
only  made  one  kind  of  payment.  They  were  only  assessed  an 
amount 

Mr.  Nix.  The  fact  that  they  only  made  one  kind  of  payment  is  the 
reason  why  it  was  not  treated  in  the  same  way  as  those  by  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Right.  And  they  haven’t  even  made  that  pay- 
ment. They  have  boycotted  the  whole  kit  and  caboodle. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  May  I ask  that  the  vote  on  Resolution  1732  (XVI) 
be  also  included  in  the  record  at  the  point  at  which  I made  an  inquiry 
about  who  sponsored  that  proposal  ? 

Chairman  Morgan.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

The  committee  stands  adjourned. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:55  pjm,  the  committee  adjourned.) 
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I.  Summary  and  Current  Status 

A.  TBS  PRESIDENT’S  REQUEST 

In  January,  the  President  requested  authorization  from  the  Con- 
gress to  purchase  up  to  $100  million  of  United  Nations  bonds.  This 
request  followed  action  last  December  bv  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations,  which  adopted  a financing  program  designed 
(1)  to  overcome  the  present  financial  crisis  and  provide  a breathing 
spell  for  the  United  Nations,  (2)  to  put  the  financing  of  peace-and- 
security  operations  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  Congo  on  a sounder 
basis  for  the  next  year  or  so,  and  (3)  to  provide  the  legal  basis  for  an 
aggressive  program  to  collect  arrears.  The  resolutions  adopted  in- 
cluded authority  for  the  Acting  Secretary  General  to  issue  $200  million 
worth  of  United  Nations  bonds,  repayable  over  a 25-year  period  at 
2 percent  interest. 

B.  KEY  SUBSEQUENT  ACTIONS 

1.  Senate  HU  S.  2768. — The  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  a 
bipartisan  vote  of  70  to  22  approved  S.  2768,  which  would  authorize 
the  appropriation  to  the  President  of  up  to  $100  million  for  the  purpose 
of  making  loans  to  the  United  Nations.  The  Senate  bill  also  provides 
that  the  loan  is  not  to  be  used  to  relieve  United  Nations  members  of 
arrearages  and  shall  not  exceed  by  more  than  $25  million  the  amount 
of  loans  made  or  agreed  to  be  made  by  other  nations.  Further,  the 
United  States  is  to  deduct  each  year  from  its  U.N.  assessments  the 
amount  the  United  Nations  owes  to  us  for  repayment  of  principal  and 
interest  on  its  loan.  A concluding  section  states  that  this  loan  shall 
not  be  considered  a precedent  for  future  large-scale  borrowing. 

2.  Bond  purchases  by  other  nations. — As  of  June  18,  39  nations  had 
pledged  a total  of  about  $65.7  million  of  bonds.  This  includes  11 
nations — Australia,  Denmark,  Finland,  Iceland,  Ireland,  Israel,  Italy, 
Norway,  Sudan,  Sweden,  and  Togo — who  have  already  purchased 
$25,180,000  of  tne  bonds.  In  addition,  22  other  nations  have  already 
indicated  they  plan  to  make  purchases,  but  have  not  made  the  amounts 
public.  Therefore,  the  United  Nations  bond  issue  is  now  a going 
concern. 


II.  The  United  Nations  Financing  Program 

A.  THE  SECRETARY  GENERAL’S  DILEMMA 

When  U Thant  became  Acting  Secretary  General  he  found  the 
United  Nations  in  the  midst  of  a grave  financial  crisis.  The  principal 
factor  which  caused  the  crisis  was  the  unwillingness  of  some  and  the 
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inability  of  other  members  to  pay  their  assessed  shares  for  the  UNEF 
and  the  Congo  operations.  Unpaid  United  Nations  bills,  plus 
borrowing  from  other  accounts,  totaled  over  $1 13  million  on  December 
31,  1961.  Arrears  on  the  regular  budget,  the  UNEF,  and  the  Congo 
totaled  about  $93  million.  A summary  of  these  arrears,  and  recon- 
ciliation, is  shown  in  appendix  9,  and  an  itemization  of  balances  due 
as  of  May  31,  1962,  by  nation,  in  appendix  10. 

B.  EFFECT  OF  ARREARS 

As  indicated  in  appendix  4,  the  effect  of  the  arrears  in  contributions 
was  the  accumulation  as  of  December  31,  1961,  of  $129.4  million  in 
unpaid  obligations.  As  against  this  amount,  tbe  United  Nations 
had  net  cash  resources  of  $15.5  million,  leaving  a net  deficit  oi  $113.9 
million.  Included  in  the  unpaid  obligation  total  of  $129.4  million 
was  an  amount  of  $25.2  million,  representing  borrowings  from  the 
United  Nations  Working  Capital  Fund,  which  thus  completely  ex- 
hausted the  Fund  and  made  it  unavailable  to  finance  expenditures, 
even  for  the  regular  budget.  The  amount  of  $129.4  million  also  in- 
cluded borrowings  of  $8.7  million  from  various  surplus  accounts. 
Thus,  the  amounts  actually  payable  by  the  United  Nations  to  various 
governments  and  private  concerns  amounted  to  $95.5  million.  (Com- 
parable figures  for  March  31,  1962,  are  contained  in  app.  5.) 

In  order  to  survive  cashwise  during  1961,  the  Secretary  General 
found  it  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  borrow,  as  specifically  author- 
ized by  the  General  Assembly,  from  various  reserve  accounts  such  as 
those  for  the  Special  Fund  and  technical  assistance.  He  also  found 
it  necessary  to  use  temporarily  from  May  2 to  December  27,  1961, 
an  amount  of  $10  million  paid  by  the  United  States  and  destined  for 
use  by  the  United  Nations  Children’s  Fund  (UNICEF).  The  tempo- 
rary use  of  these  funds  did  not,  of  course,  in  any  way  affect  the  opera- 
tions of  the  voluntary  programs  and  there  is  no  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  Secretary  General  to  borrow  additional  amounts  from  UNICEF. 

C.  THE  SECRETART  GENERAL’S  PROGRAM 

The  Secretary  General  found  not  only  that  existing  methods  of 
financing  these  operations  were  not  producing  the  needed  funds, 
but  that  widespread  opposition  existed  to  continuing  to  finance 
UNEF  and  UNOC  by  special  assessments  as  they  had  been  in  the 
past.  Moreover,  he  found  that  some  of  those  unwilling  to  pay  argued 
they  were  not  legally  bound  to  pay  except  on  the  regular  budget. 
The  Soviet  bloc  and  Cuba  have  taken  the  lead  in  this  position. 

When  added  to  the  inability  of  many  of  the  smaller  countries  to 
pay  these  heavy  short-term  emergency  costs  on  a pay-as-you-go 
basis— in  addition  to  their  regular  assessments — the  outlook  for  the 
future  was  serious.  The  financial  crisis  threatened  to  cause  the 
collapse  of  the  United  Nations  peacekeeping  operations. 

U Thant  made  three  interrelated  proposals,  each  of  which  was 
adopted  by  large  votes: 

1.  Advisory  Court  opinion  on  arrearages. — The  General  Assembly 
voted  to  ask  the  International  Court  of  Justice  for  an  advisory  opinion 
to  settle  the  question  of  whether  the  assessments  levied  for  UNEF  and 
the  Congo  were  “expenses  of  the  Organization”  and  therefore  man- 
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datory  obligations  on  member  states  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  (See  app.  23  for  resolution;  app.  31  for  the  vote,  by  state.) 

2.  Interim  financing. — A $200  million  United  Nations  bond  issue 
was  authorized.  The  issue  would  be  sold  to  member  governments 
(and  to  governments  that  are  members  of  United  Nations  specialized 
agencies).  The  bonds  are  repayable  over  a 25-year  period  at  2 percent 
interest.  The  bonds  are  to  be  sold  in  whole  or  in  part  until  Decem- 
ber 31,  1962,  although  the  Secretary  General  may  at  any  time  on  or 
before  that  date  enter  into  agreements  to  sell  bonds  for  delivery  after 
that  date  and  until  December  3 1 , 1 963.  The  full  text  of  the  resolution 
is  printed  as  appendix  1. 

The  resolution  was  sponsored  by  Canada,  Denmark,  Ethiopia, 
Federation  of  Malaya,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Tunisia,  and 
Yugoslavia. 

The  vote  on  the  resolution  was  58  in  favor,  13  against,  and  33  states 
abstaining  or  absent.  (The  breakdown,  of  the  vote,  by  state,  is 
shown  in  app.  31.) 

3.  Financing  to  June  SO,  1962. — To  afford  time  for  members  to 
secure  the  approval  of  their  legislatures  to  buy  bonds,  financing  (based 
on  the  previous  formula  of  assessments  against  all  members  plus 
voluntary  contributions  mainly  from  the  United  States)  was  voted  to 
carry  UNEF  and  the  Congo  operations  through  June  30,  1962.  (The 
text  of  these  resolutions  and  the  vote  by  state  are  contained  in  apps.  19, 
20,  and  31,  respectively.) 

The  text  of  the  Secretary  General's  statement  on  December  11, 1961, 
to  the  Fifth  Committee  (the  administrative  and  budgetary  com- 
mittee) of  the  General  Assembly  is  contained  in  appendix  16. 

III.  Merits  of  the  Financing  Program 

The  United  Nations  plans  to  sell  a total  of  $100  million  of  bonds  to 
other  nations.  The  United  States  will  be  assessed  about  32  percent  of 
the  repayment  cost  of  these  bond  sales.  Therefore,  regardless  of  the 
ultimate  U.S.  decision  on  its  own  loan  of  $100  million  to  the  U.N.,  the 
merits  of  the  present  U.N.  financing  plan  issue  over  previous  financing 
methods  are  important  considerations  and  are  presented  below. 

A.  FINANCING  PLAN  ADVANTAGES 

The  principal  reasons  why  the  United  States  supported  the  United 
Nations  financing  plan  were: 

1.  Solves  cash  crisis. — The  plan  will  resolve  the  immediate  cash 
crisis  of  the  United  Nations,  which  is  in  our  interest.  The  UNEF 
and  Congo  operations  can  be  continued  while  we  seek  a more  perma- 
nent solution  to  funding  peacekeeping  operations. 

2.  Small  annual  repayments. — Annual  assessments  to  cover  re- 
payment costs  will  not  total  more  than  $10.2  million.  Shared  as- 
sessments of  this  magnitude  are  considered  within  the  ability  of  all 
members  to  pay,  including  the  smaller,  less  advanced  ones,  that  have 
been  unable  to  pay  the  mgh  short-term  emergency  costs.  Twenty- 
five-year  repayment  will  also  permit  them  to  get  up  to  date  on  their 
arrears  during  the  breathing  space  provided  under  the  plan  during 
1962  and  1963. 
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3.  Basis  for  collections  program. — A favorable  opinion  from  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  should  force  Soviet  bloc  members  and 
other  recalcitrants  to  pay  up  or  lose  their  vote  in  the  General  Assembly. 
It  will  also  give  the  Secretary  General  a sound  legal  basis  for  pressing 
collections.  (For  example,  if  the  U.S.S.R.  is  not  to  face  losing  its 
vote  in  1964,  it  will  not  only  have  to  pay  its  full  regular  contribution — 
which  will  include  about  $1.5  million  m 1963  for  peacekeeping — but 
also  about  $9  million  of  its  back  debts  for  peacekeeping  which  it  has 
so  far  refused  to  pay.) 

It  is  understandable  that  an  effective  collections  program  has  been 
difficult  to  achieve,  while  the  mandatory  character  of  these  assessments 
has  been  in  dispute.  However,  the  Secretary  General  has  made  it 
clear,  both  by  his  statement  in  the  Fifth  Committee  at  the  last 
General  Assembly,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  and  by  his 
subsequent  actions  that  he  will  make  every  attempt  to  collect  con- 
tribution arrears  now  owed  to  the  United  Nations  by  member  states. 
It  is  too  early  to  say  at  this  time  how  successful  his  efforts  will  be. 

4.  Assessments  made  part  of  regular  budget. — The  financial  plan 

{>rovides  that  assessments  for  repayments  shall  be  a part  of  the  regu- 
ar budget  to  which  *every  member  is  legally  bound  to  contribute. 
This  safeguard  insures  that  these  assessments  cannot  validly  be  at- 
tacked as  not  being  expenses  of  the  organization. 

5.  Reduction  in  U.S.  contribution. — For  the  repayments,  the  U.S. 
contribution  will  be  reduced  to  32.02  percent,  our  regular  budget  as^ 
sessment  scale,  from  the  present  47#  percent  we  have  been  paying  for 
peacekeeping. 

6.  No  debts  forgiven. — The  plan  will  not  relieve  any  nation  of 
amounts  it  owes  to  any  of  the  U.N.  accounts. 

7.  Every-member  responsibility. — Under  the  total  financial  plan, 
every  member  nation  will  be  required  to  pay  its  fair  share.  None  will 
be  excused.  The  principle  of  every-member  responsibility  will  be 
reasserted. 

In  supporting  the  bond  resolution,  the  U.S.  delegation  made  it 
perfectly  clear  that  its  vote  would  not  have  the  effect  of  committing 
the  U.S.  Government  to  purchase  bonds — that  only  the  Congress 
could  make  such  a decision.  Ambassador  Philip  M.  Klutzmck’s 
statement  to  the  Fifth  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  on  this 
subject  on  December  15,  1961,  is  contained  in  appendix  17. 

B.  WHAT  AFTER  THE  BONOS? 

The  Executive,  the  Congress,  and  the  United  Nations  agree  that 
long-term  loan  financing  shall  not  set  a precedent.  As  soon  as  present 
financing  is  settled  ana  the  Court  opinion  rendered  U.S.  representa- 
tives to  the  U.N.  will  begin  work  with  the  Secretary  General  and 
other  member  nations  to  develop  methods  of  financing  designed  to  be 
equitable,  produce  the  required  revenues,  and  to  avoid  continuing 
financial  crisis. 

IV.  ‘Requested  International  Court  of  Justice  Opinion 
a.  the  opinion  requested 

As  a part  of  the  financing  plan  an  advisory  opinion  was  requested 
from  the  Court  (by  Genera  Assembly  resolution)  to  determine 
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whether  the  past  assessments  for  UNEF  and  the  Congo  were  “expenses 
of  the  Organization”  within  the  meaning  of  Article  17,  paragraph  2. 
of  the  Charter  and  therefore  binding  on  the  members.  As  indicated 
earlier,  the  view  of  the  Department  of  State  is  that  the  answer  should 
be  “Yes”.  If  our  view  is  confirmed,  this  will  establish  a sound  legal 
basis  for  an  aggressive  collections  program  by  the  Secretary  General. 

The  resolution  requesting  an  advisory  opinion  of  the  International 
Court  was  sponsored  by  United  States  of  America,  Brazil,  Cameroun, 
Canada,  Denmark,  Japan,  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland,  Liberia,  Sweden,  and  Pakistan  and  was  adopted 
by  a vote  of  52-11-32.  The  text  of  this  resolution  is  contained  in 
appendix  23. 

B.  RELATION  TO  LOSS  OF  VOTE  UNDER  ARTICLE  19 

Flowing  from  such  a decision  will  be  the  legal  basis  for  suspending 
a member’s  vote  in  the  General  Assembly  under  Article  19  of  the 
Charter  when  the  amount  of  a member’s  arrears  in  the  payments  of  its 
financial  contributions  “equals  or  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  (assessed) 
contributions  due  from  it  for  the  preceding  2 full  years.”  Under  a 
favorable  decision,  amounts  owed  for  the  regular  budget,  for  UNEF, 
and  for  the  Congo  would  be  included  in  the  computation  of  arrears 
and  therefore  in  the  required  payments. 

C.  EFFECT  ON  COLLECTION  OF  ARREARS 

Perhaps  equally  important  to  the  collection  of  arrears,  however, 
will  be  the  fact  that  many  nations  profess  great  respect  for  the  Court 
and  the  processes  of  international  law  ana  may  be  expected  to  pay 
their  arrears  before  they  have  reached  the  level  where  the  sanction 
of  Article  19  would  take  effect. 

D.  RELATION  TO  LOANS  AND  REPAYMENTS 

The  requested  Court  decision  does  not,  however,  have  a direct 
bearing  on  (1)  the  authority  of  the  U.N.  to  issue  bonds  or  borrow 
money,  or  (2)  the  requirement  that  the  members  pay  their  assess- 
ments for  the  repayment  of  the  loans,  which  will  begin  in  1963.  The 
United  Nations  has  the  undisputed  authority  to  issue  bonds  or  bor- 
row money.  The  issuance  of  bonds  or  the  making  of  loans  gives  rise 
to  a contractual  obligation  to  repay  them  as  a part  of  the  regular 
budget.  The  validity  of  the  transactions  does  not  depend  upon  the 
requested  opinion  of  the  Court. 

Further,  with  respect  to  repayments,  it  will  be  recalled  that  when 
the  United  Nations  commenced  its  activities  in  New  York,  it  bor- 
rowed $65  million  from  the  United  States  on  an  interest-free  basis 
with  an  amortization  period  of  30  years.  This  loan  was  authorized 
by  the  Congress  (Public  Law  903, 80th  Cong.,  Aug.  11, 1948).  Amor- 
tization payments  under  the  Headquarters  Loan  Agreement  have  been 
included  annually  in  the  regular  budget  of  the  United  Nations  and 
have  been  paid  promptly.  Thus  far,  12  repayments  of  principal  have 
been  made  to  the  United  States  which  have  totaled  $22.5  million.  Ap- 
pendix 30  lists  the  terms  of  repayment  of  the  loan  and  the  actual  re- 
payments made  as  of  July  1,  1962. 
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V.  Financing  the  United  Nations  Programs 


A.  REGULAR  BUDGET 


1.  Magnitude  and  form 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  understand  the  magnitude  and  form  of 
the  United  Nations  regular  budget  is  to  note  the  following  outline  of 
the  1962  budget: 


1.  Travel  and  other  expenses  of  representatives,  members  of  com- 

missions, committees,  and  other  subsidiary  bodies 

2.  Special  meetings  and  conferences 

3.  Salaries  and  wages 

4.  Common  staff  costs 

5.  Travel  of  staff 

6.  Payments  under  annex  I,  paragraphs  2 and  3,  of  the  staff  regula- 

tions; hospitality 

7.  Buildings  and  improvements  to  premises 

8.  Permanent  equipment 

9.  Maintenance,  operation,  and  rental  of  premises 

10.  General  expenses 

11.  Printing 

12.  Special  expenses : 

13.  Economic  development 

14.  Social  activities 

15.  Human  rights  activities _ 

16.  Public  administration 

17.  Narcotic  drugs  control 

18.  Special  missions 

19.  United  Nations  Field  Service 

20.  Office  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees.. 

21.  International  Court  of  Justice 


$1, 155,  240 

1,  532, 000 
40,  765,  550 

9,  399,  650 

2.065.000 

100,000 
4,364,500 
438,500 
3,  458,  200 
3,684,800 
1,  286,  650 

194.600 

2. 135. 000 

2,  105,  000 
140,000 

1,  945,  000 
75,000 
2, 490,  650 

1,  357,  000 

2,  525,  800 

926.600 


Gross  budget. 


82, 144,  740 


Less: 

Revised  appropriations  for  1961 1,  320,  000 

Income  other  than  staff  assessment 5,  391,  800 

Balance  on  surplus  account  for  1960 1, 308,  823 


Total 8, 020, 623 


Total  assessed  budget 74, 124, 117 


The  budget  resolution  [A/RES/1734  (XV)]  of  the  General  Assembly 
for  the  calendar  year  1962  is  set  forth  in  appendix  21. 

t.  Preparation  and  presentation 

The  budget  is  prepared  by  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  various  departments  of  the  Secretariat  present  to  the  Controller 
their  estimates  of  what  is  required  to  carry  out  the  activities  in  their 
areas  of  responsibility.  For  example,  the  Department  of  Economic 
and  Social  Affairs  presents  estimates  of  the  requirements  to  carry  out 
decisions  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  the  economic  and  social  area.  These  estimates  are  examined 
by  the  Controller,  correlated  with  the  requirements  of  other  areas 
and  considered  in  relation  to  the  past  budgetary  decisions  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  the  financial  situation  of  the  Organization. 
They  are  also  examined  carefully  to  ascertain  whether  necessary 
activities  can  be  carried  out  with  less  personnel  than  requested  and 
at  a lower  cost.  Eventually  the  Controller  consolidates  all  estimates 
into  a total  budget  estimate  for  a calendar  year,  which  then  becomes 
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the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  General  and  is  presented  by  him 
to  the  General  Assembly. 

Prior  to  the  presentation  of  the  estimates  to  the  General  Assembly, 
they  are  examined  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative 
and  Budgetary  Questions.  This  is  a committee  of  independent  ex- 
perts formerly  numbering  9 but  increased  by  the  16th  General  As- 
sembly to  include  12  members.  The  present  membership  includes 
nationals  of:  Greece,  Sudan,  United  States  of  America,  France,  Chile, 
United  Kingdom,  Iraq,  Argentina,  Nigeria,  Rumania,  Pakistan,  and 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  This  Committee  meets  for 
about  3 months  prior  to  each  General  Assembly  session  and  also 
during  tbe  General  Assembly  session  to  examine  the  estimates  in 
detail  and  make  its  own  report  thereon  to  the  General  Assembly. 

When  the  General  Assembly  meets,  it  has  before  it  both  the  esti- 
mates of  the  Secretary  General  and  tne  report  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. These  are  considered  by  the  Fifth  Committee  (the  adminis- 
trative and  budgetary  committee)  of  the  General  Assembly,  which  is 
one  of  its  main  committees;  that  is,  a committee  in  which  all  104 
members  are  seated. 

3.  How  the  budget  is  voted 

In  tbe  Fifth  Committee  it  is  customary  to  vote  first  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and 
Budgetary  Questions,  which,  in  many  cases,  propose  a reduction  in 
the  Secretary  General’s  estimates.  The  vote  in  tne  Fifth  Committee 
is  by  a simple  majority  vote. 

The  decisions  of  the  Fifth  Committee  are  referred  to  the  plenary 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  for  final  action,  and  decisions  on 
budgetary  matters  must  be  by  a two-thirds  vote  of  members  present 
and  votmg  in  conformity  with  Article  18  of  the  charter. 

4.  How  cost  sharing  is  determined 

The  first  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1946  decided  that,  in 
general,  the  costs  of  the  Organization  should  be  shared  on  the  basis 
of  capacity  to  pay.  The  United  States  objected  to  the  full  applica- 
tion of  this  principle  to  its  contribution  on  two  grounds;  namely, 
(1)  that  because  of  the  equality  of  sovereign  member  states  as  recog- 
nized by  equal  votes  in  the  General  Assembly,  no  one  state  should 
pay  a disproportionate  share  of  the  costs,  and  (2)  it  was  not  good  for 
the  Organization  to  have  any  one  member  pay  such  a large  share  of 
the  costs  that  it  would  have  a predominant  influence  on  the  activities 
of  the  Organization.  The  General  Assembly,  while  adhering  to  the 
broad  application  of  the  principle  of  capacity  to  pay,  as  indicated  by 
the  national  income  statistics  of  member  states,  eventually  agreed 
that  a ceiling  should  be  placed  on  the  contribution  of  the  highest 
contributor.  It  fixed  the  first  U.S.  percentage  contribution  at  39.89 
percent,  subsequently  reduced  this  to  33.33  percent,  and  finally  de- 
cided in  1957  that  the  percentage  of  the  highest  contributor  (the 
United  States)  should  eventually  be  reduced  to  30  percent.  The 
United  States  percentage  for  1962  is  32.02  percent,  a reduction  from 
32.51  percent  for  1961. 

The  General  Assembly  has  also  fixed  a floor  (0.04  percent)  for  the 
contributions  of  the  smallest  contributors  to  United  Nations  expenses. 
Subordinate  principles  which  are  applied  to  cost  sharing  are  tbat  no 
state’s  assessment  exceeds  the  per  capita  rate  of  the  highest  con- 
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tributor  and  that  special  graduated  reductions  of  up  to  50  percent 
are  given  to  states  having  low  per  capita  incomes. 

The  contributions  scale  (scale  of  assessments)  is  worked  out  and 
recommended  to  the  General  Assembly  by  a contributions  committee 
of  10  independent  experts  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly.  The 
present  Committee  consists  of  experts  from:  India,  Iran,  Venezuela, 
United  States  of  America,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  United 
Kingdom,  Peru,  Canada,  Poland,  and  France.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  are  based  on  national  income  statistics  sub- 
mitted by  member  states  plus  other  national  income  statistics  avail- 
able to  the  Committee.  The  scale  of  assessments  recommended  by 
the  Committee  is  first  considered  by  the  Fifth  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  finally  by  the  plenary  session  of  the  General 
Assembly.  A two-thirds  vote  is  required  in  the  plenary  session  for 
its  approval. 

Once  the  scale  of  assessments  is  fixed  by  the  General  Assembly, 
it  remains  in  effect  for  3 years,  when  it  is  again  completely  reviewed. 
The  first  scale  of  assessments  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
1946  is  shown  in  appendix  28,  and  the  present  scale  approved  for 
1962-64  is  shown  in  appendix  18.  The  present  scale  will  be  subject 
to  a special  review  in  1962  because  of  the  allegations  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  countries  that  their  national  income  statistics  were 
not  properly  interpreted  by  the  United  Nations  and  that,  accordingly, 
their  assessments  are  too  high  in  the  1962-64  scale. 

5.  Collection  of  contributions 

Under  the  financial  regulations  of  the  United  Nations  (regulation 
5.4)  all  contributions  are  due  and  payable  in  full  within  30  days  of 
the  receipt  of  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  General  informing  states 
of  the  assessments  voted  by  the  General  Assembly  or  as  of  the  first 
day  of  the  financial  year  to  which  they  relate,  whichever  is  the  later. 
Thus,  normally  assessments  are  due  and  payable  in  full  as  of  about 
January  31  each  year.  However,  most  member  states,  including  the 
United  States,  pay  considerably  later  in  the  year.  The  United  States 
always  pays  its  assessed  contribution  to  the  regular  budget  after 
July  1 of  the  year  for  which  the  contribution  is  voted.  In  order  to 
finance  the  United  Nations  programs  pending  the  collection  of  con- 
tributions, the  General  Assembly  has  established  a working  capital 
fund  of  $25.2  million  consisting  of  advances  of  member  states  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  scale  applied  to  assessment  payments.  The  work- 
ing capital  fund  resolution  for  1962  is  contained  m appendix  22. 

B.  THE  UXITED  NATIONS  PEACE  AND  SECURITY  OPERATIONS  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST  AND  IN  THE  CONGO 

The  expenses  of  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  in  the  Middle 
East  (UNEF)  and  the  United  Nations  military  operations  in  the 
Congo  (ONUC)  have  been  carried  in  separate  accounts.  In  the  case 
of  UNEF  the  account  is  called  a “special  account,"  and  in  the  case 
of  the  Congo  an  “ad  hoc  account." 

The  reasons  for  carrying  such  expenses  in  separate  accounts  are 
set  forth  below,  where  the  history  of  the  financing  of  these  two  peace 
and  security  operations  is  discussed. 

The  treatment  of  the  expenses  for  UNEF  and  ONUC  also  differed 
from  that  accorded  to  past  United  Nations  expenses  in  that  new 
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cost-sharing  arrangements  were  developed.  These  arrangements  were 
made  possible  by  voluntary  financial  contributions,  largely  from  the 
United  States.  However,  these  arrangements  provided,  just  as  in 
the  case  of  other  expenses,  for  an  apportionment  of  expenses  among 
all  member  states.  The  details  of  these  arrangements  are  set  forth 
below. 

With  the  exceptions  noted,  the  expenses  of  UNEF  and  ONUC 
have  been  considered  and  handled  exactly  like  those  included  in  the 
regular  annual  United  Nations  budget. 

Data  on  pricing  of  materiel  ana  services  supplied  to  the  United 
Nations  by  the  U S.  armed  services  is  provided  in  appendix  7. 

1.  The  cost  of  UNEF  and  ONUC  operations 

The  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  in  the  Middle  East  has  in 
recent  years  been  costing  the  United  Nations  about  $20  million  per 
year.  The  first  year  of  its  operations,  as  in  the  case  of  most  such  op- 
erations, cost  somewhat  more  but  the  cost  has  stabilized  in  recent 
years.  The  actual  amount  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  for 
the  first  half  of  1962  was  $9,750,000. 

The  United  Nations  military  operation  in  the  Congo  has  cost 
considerably  more  than  UNEF.  Its  average  cost  from  its  beginning, 
in  July  1960,  has  been  about  $10  million  per  month.  The  16th 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  authorized  an  appropriation  of  $80 
million  for  an  8-month  period  commencing  November  1, 1961,  through 
June  30,  1962. 

2.  Budgeting  and  accounting  for  UNEF  and  ONUC 

Prior  to  1956,  expenses  of  peace  and  security  operations  of  small 
magnitude  had  been  carried  in  regular  budget  sections.  Examples 
were  the  expenses  of  United  Nations  missions  in  Palestine  and 
Kashmir. 

The  use  of  a separate  account  procedure  originated  with  UNEF  in 
1956.  This  procedure  was  used  at  that  time  because  the  regular 
budget  estimates  were  already  in  final  form  when  the  Force  was 
brought  into  being  and  because  it  was  then  thought  that  the  operation 
would  be  very  temporary  in  nature.  The  use  of  a separate  account 
procedure  was  not  intended  to  differentiate  the  expenses  for  UNEF  or 
their  treatment  from  those  for  peace  and  security  operations  which 
have  been  reflected  in  regular  budget  sections. 

When  the  military  operation  in  the  Congo  was  initiated,  the  same 
account  procedure  initiated  in  UNEF  was  followed,  particularly  in 
view  of  tae  magnitude  of  the  expenses  involved. 

One  of  the  budgetary  problems  arising  in  connection  with  UNEF 
and  ONUC  expenses  has  related  to  the  very  nature  of  these  opera- 
tions. At  the  outset  of  these  actions,  since  it  was  difficult  to  deter- 
mine their  duration,  magnitude,  or  detailed  costs,  it  was  impossible 
to  prepare  the  same  type  of  detailed  budget  estimates  as  in  the  case 
of  the  regular  budget.  This  is  no  longer  quite  true  in  the  case  of 
UNEF,  whose  budget  has  become  somewhat  stabilized,  but  it  remains 
true  of  ONUC.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  operation,  it  is  still  necessary 
to  prepare  estimates  largely  in  terms  of  overall  monthly  operational 
costs  based  on  the  present  scope  of  the  operations. 

A further  element  of  uncertainty  in  the  estimates  results  from  the 
nature  of  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  the  costs  involved. 
This  is  the  liability  of  the  United  Nations  to  reimburse  governments 
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furnishing  troops  for  the  extra  and  extraordinary  costs  incurred  by 
them  in  supplying  troops  and  the  United  Nations  liability  to  reimburse 
these  governments  for  equipment  which  eventually  must  be  replaced. 

S.  Basis  oj  contributions  for  UNEF  and  ONUC 

The  most  important  development  in  connection  with  the  budgets  of 
UNEF  and  ONUC  has  been  the  development  of  new  cost-snaring 
arrangements.  Because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  costs  involved  (the 
present  annual  costs  for  UNEF  and  ONUC  combined  total  about 
twice  the  annual  regular  budget),  there  quickly  developed  an  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  many  member  states  to  share  the  costs  in  the  usual 
manner,  that  is,  on  the  basis  of  the  regular  scale  of  assessments. 

This  opposition  was  based  primarily  on  three  propositions.  First, 
it  was  contended  that  the  Chrrter  contemplated  that  peace  and  secu- 
rity actions  should  be  carried  out  primarily  by  the  five  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council  who  would  furnish  their  troops  with- 
out cost  to  other  U.N.  members.  Accordingly,  it  was  argued  that  the 
five  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  should  pay  consider- 
ably more  than  their  ordinary  assessment  percentages  for  peace  and 
security  operations  such  as  UNEF  and  ONUC,  particularly  since  in 
neither  case  were  they  furnishing  manpower.  Second,  it  was  main- 
tained that  in  accordance  with  principles  of  equity  the  ‘ 'aggressors" 
who  made  U.N.  peace  and  security  actions  a necessity,  plus  * ‘parties 
in  interest”  should  pay  all  or  most  of  the  expenses.  Finally,  it  was 
argued  that  regardless  of  other  considerations,  some  member  states 
had  such  limited  financial  resources  that  they  simply  could  not  con- 
tribute on  the  basis  of  the  regular  scale  of  assessments  to  the  expenses 
of  such  costly  operations  as  UNEF  and  ONUC. 

In  the  case  of  UNEF,  this  opposition  became  apparent  as  early  as 
1957.  Whereas,  the  first  $10  million  of  expenses  for  UNEF  were 
assessed  on  the  basis  of  the  regular  scale  of  assessments,  there  devel- 
oped an  immediate  resistance  to  financing  further  expenses  on  this 
basis,  and  appeals  were  made  to  the  major  powers  to  make  voluntary 
contributions.  The  United  States  made  a voluntary  contribution  of 
$920,850  in  1957  and  a further  voluntary  contribution  of  $12  million 
in  1958  to  relieve  the  burden  of  the  states  lees  able  to  pay.  The  pat- 
tern of  voluntary  contributions  has  continued  although  at  a decreasing 
level  in  subsequent  years,  amounting  to  $3.5  million  in  1959,  $3.2 
million  in  1960,  and  $1.8  million  in  1961.  The  United  States  has 
pledged  a voluntary  contribution  of  $1.3  million  for  1962.  Total 
UNEF  costs  and  U.S.  contributions  to  the  operation  are  shown  in 
appendix  15. 

The  voluntary  contributions  made  by  the  United  States  in  cash 
were  supplemented  in  the  first  year  of  UNEF’s  existence  by  a waiver 
of  the  costs  of  airlifting  of  troops  to  the  Middle  East. 

In  the  first  few  years  of  UNEF's  existence,  the  U.S.  voluntary 
contributions  were  applied  toward  a reduction  in  total  budget  costs 
with  the  balance  then  being  assessed  against  all  member  states  on 
the  basis  of  the  regular  scale  of  assessments.  Subsequently,  this 
proceddre  was  modified  so  that  U.S.  voluntary  contributions  were 
applied  only  to  the  assessments  of  states  least  able  to  pay.  The 
criterion  for  determining  the  categories  of  beneficiaries  was  primarily 
that  of  qualification  for  assistance  under  the  United  Nations  Expanded 
Technical  Assistance  Program.  With  the  growing  reluctance  of  many 
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member  states  to  finance  UNEF  in  the  last  year  or  two,  it  became 
necessary  to  increase  the  percentage  of  rebates  made  available  on  the 
basis  of  voluntary  U.S.  contributions.  The  appropriation  resolution 
for  1962  UNEF  expenses  provides  for  rebates  ranging  from  50  to  80 
percent,  for  states  receiving  technical  assistance.  The  text  of  this 
resolution  is  contained  in  appendix  19. 

When  the  General  Assembly  came  to  deal  with  the  United  Nations 
military  operation  in  the  Congo,  it  based  its  approach  largely  on  the 
UNEF  experience.  However,  because  the  ONUC  costs  were  much 
greater,  resistance  to  payment  became  more  acute  than  in  the  case  of 
UNEF  and  the  demand  for  higher  rebates  developed  more  quickly. 
The  resolution  appropriating  iunds  for  ONUC  through  June  30.  1962, 
contains,  as  in  the  case  of  the  UNEF  appropriation  resolution, 
provisions  for  rebates  of  50  to  80  percent  for  technical  assistance 
recipient  countries.  The  text  of  this  latest  financing  ONUC  resolution 
is  contained  in  appendix  20. 

Total  ONUC  costs  and  U.S.  contributions  thus  far  are  shown  in 
appendix  14. 

C.  VOLUNTARY  PROGRAMS 

A number  of  United  Nations  programs  are  financed  by  voluntary 
contributions  rather  than  by  regular  assessments  on  all  the  members. 
Governments  contribute  to  these  programs  on  the  basis  of  their 
interest  and  ability.  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  authorized 
the  appropriation  of  funds  to  enable  the  United  States  to  make 
contributions  to  these  voluntary  programs  for  the  current  year. 
The  principal  programs  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  are  as 
follows.  Detailed  statements  of  pledges  and  contributions  will  be 
found  in  appendix  29. 

1.  United  Nations  expanded  technical  assistance  program  ( ETAP ) and 
Special  Fund 

The  combined  annual  financial  goal  for  these  programs  is  established 
by  the  General  Assembly.  In  1961  this  goal  was  increased  from  $100 
million  to  $150  million.  Since  the  potential  need  in  underdeveloped 
countries  is  so  much  greater  than  the  resources  which  are  likely  to  be 
available,  the  goal  is  set  at  a figure  which  is  considered  reasonable  of 
attainment  and  which  will  stimulate  contributions.  A pledging 
conference  is  held  each  year  at  the  United  Nations.  On  the  basis 
of  the  1961  pledging  conference,  it  is  estimated  that  governments 
will  contribute  about  $110  million  to  the  two  programs  in  1962. 
The  size  of  the  ETAP  and  Special  Fund  programs  is  determined  by 
the  total  of  these  contributions  which  governments  transmit  to  the 
United  Nations.  No  cost-sharing  formula  is  established.  The 
United  States,  however,  limits  its  contribution  to  40  percent  of  total 
government  contributions,  in  accordance  with  existing  legislation. 
This  insures  that  we  will  not  bear  a disproportionate  share  of  the 
costs  of  these  programs. 

8.  United  Nations  Children's  Fund  ( UNICEF) 

An  executive  board  with  30  member  governments  allocates  funds 
for  projects  presented  to  it  by  the  Executive  Director.  Allocations 
are  limited  by  available  resources.  A constant  effort  is  made  by 
UNICEF  to  increase  government  and  private  contributions  to  enable 
the  program  to  meet  an  increasing  number  of  requests.  Governments 
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make  pledges  and  contributions  directly  to  UNICEF.  While  no  cost- 
sharing formula  is  established  the  United  States  limits  the  percentage 
of  its  contribution  in  relation  to  total  government  contributions.  The 
United  States  “share"  has  been  reduced  gradually  over  the  years  from 
72  percent  in  1052  to  44  percent  in  1062. 

3.  United  Nations  Belief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees 
(UNRWA) 

An  annual  budget  is  prepared  by  the  UNRWA  Diroctor  which  he 

{iresents  to  the  United  Nations.  The  budget  is  a target  which  is  not 
ormally  approved.  It  is  recognized  on  tne  basis  of  experience  that 
the  budget  exceeds  total  contributions  which  governments  are  likely 
to  make.  Recent  target  budgets  have  been  about  $40  million  annually 
with  contributions  amounting  to  less  than  $35  million.  While  suffi- 
cient funds  have  been  available  for  basic  feeding,  housing,  and  health 
programs,  certain  other  programs,  particularly  in  education,  have  not 
been  expanded  to  the  level  recommended  by  the  UNRWA  Director. 
Pledges  to  UNRWA  are  made  annually  to  tne  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of 
the  Whole  Assembly.  Contributions  are  made  directly  to  UNRWA 
by  governments  without  any  established  cost-sharing  plan.  The 
United  States  limits  its  contribution  to  70  percent  of  total  government 
contributions. 

4.  United  Nations  Fund  for  the  Congo 

In  September  of  1960  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations 
appealed  to  all  member  governments  for  urgent  voluntary  contribu- 
tions to  a United  Nations  Fund  for  the  Congo  to  be  used  under  United 
Nations  control  to  provide  economic  assistance  to  the  Congo.  A tar- 
get of  $100  million  was  established  for  the  Fund.  By  the  end  of  1961, 
governments  had  contributed  about  $34  million  of  which  $23  million 
was  from  the  United  States.  No  cost-sharing  formula  was  estab- 
lished. While  the  United  States  because  of  urgent  political  and 
economic  considerations  has  imposed  no  percentage  limitation  on  its 
contribution  it  has  expressed  tne  hope  that  other  governments  will 
contribute  generously.  Contributions  are  made  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  are  used  mainly  to  finance  imports  into  the  Congo.  Pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  imports  financed  by  these  funds,  and  oy  funds 
contributed  by  other  governments  for  this  purpose,  are  used  for  budget 
aid  and  for  publio  works  programs  in  the  Congo. 

VI.  Description  op  United  Nations  Peace  and  Security 
Operations  Which  Have  Resulted  in  Present  Deficit 


For  16  years  the  United  Nations  has  served  the  national  interest 
of  the  United  States  as  well  as  the  interests  of  most  of  its  other  mem- 
bers, through  its  many  functions,  including  its  peacekeeping  ac- 
tivities. United  Nations  action  is  controlled,  of  course,  by  the  limits 
set  by  its  Charter  and  the  decisions  of  its  members. 

One  of  the  basic  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  undor  its  Charter 
is  “to  plain  tain  peace  and  security."  In  this  role,  the  tide  of  Commu- 
nist aggression  was  turned  back  in  Korea  in  an  action  in  which  the 
United  States  was  placed  in  command  of  the  United  Nations  forces. 
Twice  more  within  the  past  5 years  the  General  Assembly — with  full 
U.S.  support — has  taken  action  to  set  up  military  forces  to  prevent 
and  to  remove  threats  to  the  peace. 
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And  yet,  despite  the  importance  of  these  activities  to  peacekeeping 
and  nation  building,  the  United  Nations  is  but  one  forum  and  instru- 
ment through  which  the  United  States  carries  out  its  own  foreign 
policy.  The  United  States  continues  to  use  all  avenues  to  create  a 
stable  world  order  based  on  communities  of  free  nations  bound  together 
by  common  consent  behind  a powerful  shield  of  military  defense. 


A.  UNITED  NATIONS  EMERGENCY  FORCE  (UNBV) 

1.  Origin 

UNEF  was  established  by  General  Assembly  Resolution  1000 
(ES-1)  on  November  5,  1956,  during  the  Suez  crisis.  The  establish- 
ment of  UNEF  was  in  the  first  place  a precondition  set  by  France, 
Israel,  and  the  United  Kingdom  for  a cease  fire.  Subsequently,  it  was 
a precondition  for  the  withdrawals  from  Egypt  of  the  Anglo.  French, 
and  Israel  forces.  Upon  completion  of  the  withdrawals,  UNEF  has 
maintained  relative  peace  ana  order  in  the  Gaza  strip  and  Sharm-ei- 
Shaikh  areas  and  along  about  140  miles  of  Israel-United  Arab  Re- 
public border. 


t.  Subsequent  development  and  present  status 

The  original  taiget  of  6,000  troops  for  UNEF  was  reached  in  Feb- 
ruary 1957.  By  July  of  1961  this  figure  had  been  reduced  to  5t159. 
Troops  are  drawn  from  seven  member  states  of  the  United  Nations, 
none  of  which  is  a permanent  member  of  the  Security  Council  or  en- 
joys “great  power”  status.  Its  national  components  represent  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  UNEF  is  one  of  the  great  achievements  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  demonstrated  its  ability  to  take  quick  and 
effective  action  in  the  face  of  a fast-moving  crisis  fraught  with  great 
danger.  It  has  since  established  a solid  record  of  accomplishment 
in  tne  maintenance  of  peace  and  security  in  its  area  of  operation.  Ob 
all  counts  UNEF  has  served  U.S.  interests  by  preserving  peace  and 
stability  in  a critical  and  uneasy  region.  The  UnitecT  States  has 
therefore  supported  the  annual  General  Assembly  resolutions  author- 
izing the  financial  support  for  the  continuation  of  UNEF. 

Tne  composition  of  UNEF  foroes  initially  and  also  as  of  July  1961 
are  contained  in  appendix  26. 


B.  UNITED  NATIONS  OPERATIONS  IN  THE  CONGO  (ONUC) 

1.  Origin 

The  United  Nations  Force  in  the  Congo  was  established  by  decision 
of  the  Security  Council  on  July  14, 1960.  Its  mission  was  further  de- 
fined by  the  Security  Council  on  July  22  as  the  “complete  restoration 
of  law  and  order  in  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  * * Within  24 
hours  after  the  decision  of  July  14  was  taken,  oontingents  made  avail- 
able by  member  states  were  being  flown  into  the  Congo,  together  with 
materiel,  in  U.S.  Air  Force  planes  made  available  to  toe  United 
Nations. 

t.  Subsequent  development  and  present  status 

The  crisis  in  the  Congo  developed  almost  immediately  after  inde- 
pendence on  June  30,  I960,  but  was  halted  by  rapid  polios  action. 
A subsequent  mutiny  by  Congolese  troops  resulted  in  an  orgy  of 
violence  against  the  European  population  and  thoroughly  intimidated 
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the  Congolese  themselves.  Belgian  paratroopers  were  flown  in  as 
reinforcements  to  protect  Belgian  lives  and  property  against  mount* 
ins:  excesses  by  the  Congolese  armed  forces.  A Congolese  request  for 
UB.  troops  to  assist  in  establishing  order  was  refused  with  the  ex- 
planation that  such  aid  should  come  only  through  the  United  Nations. 
The  Congolese  Government  then  dispatched  an  urgent  request  to  the 
Secretary  General  for  United  Nations  military  assistance,  “justified 
by  the  dispatch  to  the  Congo  of  metropolitan  Belgian  troops  in  vio- 
ation  of  the  treaty  of  friendship  between  Belgium  and  the  Republic 
of  the  Congo  on  June  29,  I960.  . 

_ In  response  to  a letter  from  the  Secretary  General  to  the  President 
of  the  Security  Council  concerning  the  Congo  situation,  which  he 
viewed  as  a matter  that  “may  threaten  the  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security,”  the  Council  met  urgently  on  July  13.  On 
the  following  day  it  adopted  a resolution  (Doc.  S/4387,  dated  July  14, 
I960)  which  (a)  called  on  Belgium  to  withdraw  their  troops  from  the 
Congo  and  (6)  authorized  the  Secretary  General,  in  consultation  with 
the  Congolese  Government,  to  provide  necessary  military  assistance 
until  the  Congolese  security  force,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government, 
is  able  to  “meet  fully  their  tasks.”  The  vote  on  this  resolution  was 
8 for  (United  States),  none  against,  with  3 abstentions  (China,  France, 
and  the  United  Kingdom).  This  resolution  and  the  other  relevant 
resolutions  are  set  forth  in  appendix  24. 

- Shortly  thereafter  the  Security  Council  was  again  back  in  session, 
urgently  convened  by  the  Secretary  General  to  reconsider  the  Congo 
question  in  the  light  of  the  refusal  of  the  authorities  in  the  “independ- 
ent” Province  of  Katanga  to  permit  the  entry  of  U.N.  troops.  The 
Secretary  General  warned  members  that  a speedy  solution  to  the 

aueetion  might  involve  a question  of  peace  or  war,  and  not  limited  to 
ie  Congo  alone.  Any  delay  or  hesitation  might  risk  values  greater 
than  any  of  those  they  were  designed  to  protect. 

In  the  early  hours  of  August  9,  the  Council  adopted  a Ceylon- 
Tunisia  draft  resolution  by  a vote  of  9 (United  States)  to  0,  with  2 
abstentions  (France  and  Italy).  This  resolution  (Doc.  S/4426) 
called  on  Belgium  “to  withdraw  its  troops  from  the  Province  of  Katan- 
ga under  speedy  modalities  determined,  by  the  Secretary  General  and 
to  assist  in  every  possible  way  the  implementation  of  the  Council’s 
resolutions.”  The  Council  also  declared  that  “the  entry  of  U.N. 
troops  into  the  Province  of  Katanga  is  necessary  for  the  full  imple- 
mentation of  this  resolution.”  Resolution  S/4426  is  contained  in 
appendix  24.  . .. 

The  composition  of  United  Nations  forces  in  the  Congo  is  contained 
in  appendix  25.  ' 


VH.  Possibility  of  Chabteb  Revision 

The  provirions  of  Article  109  of  the  Charter  establish  the  procedure 
for  calling  a general  conference  to  review  the  charter.  Its  text  follows : 

1.  A'General  Conference  of  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations  for  the  purpose 
of  reviewing  the  present  Charter  may  be  held  at  a date  and  place  to  be  fixed  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  and  by  a vote  of  any 
•even  members  of  the  Security  Council.  Each  Member  of  the  United  Nations 
shall  have  one  vote  in  the  conference. 

2. "  Any  alteration  of  the  present  Charter  recommended  by  a two-thirds  vote 
of  the  conference  shall  take  effect  when  ratified  in  accordance  with  their  respective 
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constitutional  processes  by  two-thirds  of  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations 
ineluding  all  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council. 

3.  If  such  a conference  has  not  been  held,  before  the  tenth  annual  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  following  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Charter,  the 
proposal  to  call  such  a conference  shall  be  placed  on  the  agenda  of  that  session 
of  tiie  General  Assembly,  and  the  conference  shall  be  held  if  so  decided  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  and  by  a vote  of  any 
seven  members  of  the  Security  Council. 

Inasmuch  as  there  had  been  no  general  conference  to  review  the 
Charter  prior  to  the  10th  General  Assembly,  an  item  on  that  subject 
was  placed  on  the  agenda  at  that  session. 

The  10th  General  Assembly  under  resolution  992 (X)  decided  in 
principle  to  hold  a charter  review  conference  at  an  appropriate  time 
and  established  a Committee  on  Arrangements  for  a Conference  for 
the  Purpose  of  Reviewing  the  Charter.  This  committee  of  the  whole 
was  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  making  recommendations  on  the 
time  and  place  for  the  conference  and  on  organizations  and  procedures 
in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  General.  The  Committee,  which 
has  had  this  matter  under  consideration  ever  since  its  establishment: 
has  reported  to  the  12th,  14th,  and  16th  sessions  of  the  General 
Assembly  the  opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  United  Nations  members 
that  the  international  atmosphere  has  not  been  auspicious  for  a 
constructive  review  of  the  Charter.  This  question  will  again  be  on  the 
agenda  of  the  17th  session.  However,  there  is  no  indication  at  present 
that  there  is  such  general  agreement  on  the  objectives  of  a Charter 
Review  Conference  as  to  warrant  a recommendation  by  the  Committee 
on  Arrangements  that  a conference  be  held  in  the  near  future. 

Any  amendment  of  the  Charter  requires  a two-thirds  vote  in  the 
General  Assembly  or  the  conference  and  ratification  by  two-thirds  of 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations  to  bring  it  into  force.  Given  the 
present  international  atmosphere,  most  members  have  been  very 
pessimistic  about  a Charter  Review  Conference  having  a constructive 
outcome.  The  United  States  has  shared  the  view  of  the  majority  of 
the  members  that  the  time  is  not  yet  propitious.  In  the  absence  of  a 
deeper  and  wider  recognition  of  common  interests  among  U.N. 
members  generally  than  now  exists,  a review  conference  could  easily 
prove  so  contentious  as  to  destroy  rather  than  strengthen  the  United 
Nations. 

In  addition  there  is  the  firm  opposition  of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  any  dis- 
cussion of  Charter  changes.  This  opposition  has  been  expressed  not 
only  with  respect  to  a conference  for  an  overall  review  of  the  Charter, 
but  also  with  respect  to  certain  specific  amendments  relating  to  enlarge- 
ment of  principal  organs  of  the  United  Nations.  The  Soviet  position 
is  that  there  should  not  even  be  any  discussion  of  Charter  changes  in 
the  absence  of  a change  in  the  representation  of  China  in  the  United 
Nations  and  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  ratify  any  Charter  amend- 
ments until  the  Chinese  Communists  are  seated.  In  view  of  the 
Soviet  position  and  the  fact  that  the  Charter  provides  that  the  veto 
power  is  applicable  in  the  ratification  process  to  amendments  to  the 
Charter,  there  appears  to  be  little  possibility  of  any  Charter  revisions. 

The  Department  of  State  has  nevertheless  been  very  much  con- 
cerned with  the  relationship  between  a review  of  the  Charter  and 
improving  the  functioning  of  the  United  Nations.  In  a study  of  the 
overall  subject  of  charter  review,  the  question  of  financing  the  United 
Nations  was  given  considerable  attention.  This  subject  has  also  been 
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studied  by  nongovernmental  groups  within  the  United  States*  Some 
of  the  groups  within  the  United  States  and  abroad  which  have  studied 
the  subject  have  expressed  the  view  that  some  of  the  financial  problem 
of  the  United  Nations  might  be  reduced  by  the  substitution  of  a 
weighted  voting  plan  for  the  one  state-one  vote  plan.  For  the  most 
part,  this  opinion  has  been  accompanied  by  a recommendation  that 
the  weighted  voting  plan  be  based  on  the  amount  of  the  member 
state's  contribution  to  the  United  Nations.  The  reaction  of  the 
smaller  powers  and  newer  states  among  U.N.  members  to  the  idea  of 
any  plan  of  weighted  voting  has  been  extremely  negative  since  they 
attach  great  importance  to  the  charter  principle  of  the  sovereign 
equality  of  states  reflected  in  the  one  state-one  vote  provisions  of 
the  Charter. 

Nevertheless,  these  ideas  from  various  sources  inside  and  outside 
the  United  States  have  been  studied  by  the  Department  of  State  and 
will  be  most  helpful  as  background  material  when  there  is  improvement 
in  the  international  climate.  Presently,  however,  there  remains  such 
a sharp  difference  of  opinion  between  the  East  and  the  West  and 
between  the  anticolonial,  lees  developed  newer  states  and  the  older 
powers  as  to  negate'  any  hope  for  reaching  agreement  with  respect  to 
specific  revisions  of  the  Charter. 
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Sixteenth  session — Agenda  item  54 
RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 


[on  the  report  of  the  Fifth  Committee  (A/5076)) 


1739  (XVI).  The  United  Nation*  financial  petition  and  prospect* 

The  General  Assembly, 

Hanna  taken  note  of  the  statement  made  by  the  Acting  Secretary- General  at 
the  899th.  meeting  of  the  Fifth  Committee,  on  19  Deeember  1961,  concerning  the 
United  Nations  financial  position  and  prospects,1 

Bearing  in  mind  the  activities  and  programmes  of  work  of  the  United  Nations 
that  have  been  approved  by  the  General  Assembly, 

Recognizing  that  the  ability  of  the  United  Nations  to  discharge  its  responsibilities 
and  to  implement  its  programmes  requires  it  to  have  adequate  and  assured  finan- 
cial resources, 

Considering  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  extraordinary  financial  measures 
are  required  and  that  such  measures  should  not  be  deemed  a precedent  for  the 
future  financing  of  the  expenses  of  the  United  Nations, 

1.  Authorize*  the  Secretary-General  to  issue  United  Nations  bonds  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  and  conditions  set  forth  in  the  annex  to  the  present  resolution; 

2.  Further  axdhorieet  the  Secretary-General,  subject  to  such  decisions  as  the 
General  Assembly  may  hereafter  adopt,  to  utilise  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
such  bonds  for  purposes  normally  related  to  the  Working  Capital  Fund; 

3.  Decides  to  include  annually  in  the  regular  budget  of  the  United  Nations, 
beginning  with  the  budget  for  the  year  1963,  an  amount  sufficient  to  pay  the 
interest  charges  on  such  bonds  and  the  instalments  of  principal  due  on  the  bonds. 

1086th  plenary  meeting, 
90  December  1961. 


Amnxx 


Terms  and  condition*  governing  the  issue  of  United  Nation*  bond* 

1.  The  aggregate  principal  amount  of  the  United  Nations  bonds  authorised 
under  General  Assembly  resolution  1739  (XVI)  of  20  December  1961  (hereinafter 
called  the  bonds)  shall  be  limited  to  the  equivalent  of  SUS200, 000,000. 

2.  Bonds  may  be  issued  expressed  in  United  States  dollars  (hereinafter  called 
dollars)  and  in  such  other  currencies  as  the  Secretary-General  shall  determine. 
The  principal  of  and  interest  on  any  bond  shall  be  payable  in  the  currency  in 
which  such  bond  is  expressed. 

3.  In  order  to  determine  the  dollar  equivalent,  for  the  purpose  of  paragraph  1 
above,  of  any  bond  which  has  been  issued  expressed  in  a currency  other  than 
dollars,  the  principal  amount  of  such  bond  shall  be  translated,  as  at  tbe  date  on 
which  such  bond  shall  be  sold  or  agreed  to  be  sold,  into  dollars  at  such  rates  as 
the  Secretary-General,  after  consultation  with  the  Managing  Director  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  shall  determine. 

4.  The  bonds  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  2 per  cent  per  annum,  payable 
annually,  on  tbe  principal  amount  thereof  outstanding  and  unpaid  from  time  to 
time. 
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5.  The  principal  amount  of  each  bond  shall  be  repayable  in  twenty-five  annual 
instalments  in  accordance  with  the  following  table: 

PtTCtWt 


At  the  end  of  the  first  year . 3.  1 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year... 3.2 

At  the  end  of  the  third  year.... 3.2 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year *. 3.  3 

At  the  end  of  the  fifth  year ...... 3.  4 

At  the  end  of  the  sixth  year __ 3.4 

At  the  end  of  the  seventh  year 3.6 

At  the  end  of  the  eighth  year 3.6 

At  the  end  of  the  ninth  year 3.6 

At  the  end  of  the  tenth  year ___i ii 3.7 

At  the  end  of  the  eleventh  year 3.  8 

At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  year... 3.  9 

At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  year 4.0 

At  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  year. 4 0 

At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  year 4 2 

At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  year.... 4 2 

At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  year 4 2 

At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  year 4 4 

At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  year 4 5 

At  the  end  of  the  twentieth  year 4 5 

At  the  end  of  the  twenty-first  year 4 7 

At  the  end  of  the  twenty-second  year 4 7 

At  the  end  of  the  twenty-third  year 4 8 

At  the  end  of  the  twenty-fourth  year.; 4 9 

At  the  end  of  the  twenty-fifth  year 5. 1 


100.0 

6.  The  United  Nations  may  at  any  time  prepay  at  par  all  or  part  of  the  principal 
amount  of  the  bonds  remaining  outstanding  and  unpaid.  Partial  prepayment 
shall  be  applied  equally  and  ratably  to  all  the  bonds  outstanding  and  shall  be 
credited  against  annual  instalments  of  repayments  in  inverse  order  of  maturity. 

7.  The  bonds  shall  be  offered  to  States  Members  of  the  United  Nations  and 
members  of  the  specialised  agencies  and  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  as  well  as  to  the  official  institutions  of  such  members,  and,  if  the  Secre- 
tary-General, with  the  concurrence  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative 
and  Budgetary  Questions,  shall  so  determine,  to  non-profit  institutions  or  asso- 
ciations. 

8.  The  bonds  may  be  sold  in  whole  or  in  part  from  time  to  time  until  31  Decem- 
ber 1962,  provided,  however,  that  the  Secretary-General  may,  at  any  time  on  or 
before  that  date,  enter  agreements  to  sell  bonds  for  delivery  after  that  date  and 
on  or  before  31  December  1963. 

9.  The  Secretary-General  shall,  after  consultation  with  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Questions,  from  time  to  time  issue  such 
regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  and  take  any  and 
all  such  further  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  above 
resolution. 
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Appendix  2 


. . . United  Nations  Bond  Purchases  bt  Other  Nations 

As  of  July  16',  1962,  other  nations  have  indicated  these  plans  to 
United  Nations  bonds: 


rO 


Actual  purchases: 

Australia 

Denmark 

•Finland 1 

Iceland 

Ireland 

Israel , 

Italy...'. i 

» New  Zealand 

Norway ... 

Sudan. 

Sweden 

Togo 

Tunisia 

Vietnam 

Total  for  15  nations. 


- ; - - * 

$4,  000,  000 
2,500,000 
1, 489,  000 
80,000 
.300,000 
200,000 

8. 960. 000 

25.000 
« 500,  000 

1.800.000 
50;  000 

5,800,000 

10.000 

485,000 

10,000 

26,200,000 


Publicly  announced  pledges: 

Afghanistan 

Austria 

Burma 

Cambodia 

Canada 

Ceylon. ... 

China 

Cyprus 

Ecuador 

Ethiopia 

Germany 

India 

Iran 

Japan 

Korea 

Kuwait 

Lebanon 

Liberia 

Malaya 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Nigeria 

Pakistan 

Panama 

Sierra  Leone 

Switzerland 

United  Arab  Republic 

United  Kingdom 

Venezuela 

Yugoslavia 


25,000 

900.000 

100.000 

5.000 

6.240.000 

25.000 

500.000 
26,  175 

12.000 

200.000 
10,000,000 

2,000,000 

500,000 

1,000,000 

400.000 

1,000,000 

8.000 

200.000 

340.000 

2.020.000 

>500,000 

1,000,000 

500.000 

25.000 

28.000 
1,900,000 

250.000 

12,  000,000 

300.000 

200.000 


Total  for  29  nations 46, 204, 175 

Total  of  announced  purchases  and  pledges  for  44  nations 72, 404, 175 

In  favor,  but  amounts  not  announced:  19  nations. 

Under  consideration:  26  nations. 

Do  not  plan  to  subscribe  at  present:  8 nations. 


1 New  Zealand  purchased  $500,000  of  Its  11,000,000  pledge  on  June  22,  1962,  and  Is 
therefore  listed  tinder  both  “actual  purchases”  and  "publicly  announced  pledges.”  It  is 
Included  In  the  number  of  nations  under  “actual  purchases.” 
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Opinion  op  ibi  Lagan  Adtuis  cp  thb  Dbpabtkbmt  op  Stats  on  Lboai. 
Iiidm  Aiuimo  in  Rbstbct  op  tbn  Iss^ancb  op  Bonus  and  thb  Cowtbact- 
iho  op  Loans  »t  thb  Unitbd  Nations 


na  us  ms  nations  has 


THB  LBOAL  CAPACITT  TO  BOBBOW  »T  ACTION  OP 
OBMBBAb  A88BHBLT 


Oa  December  20,  1061,  the  General  Assembly  adopted  resolution  1739(XVI) 
which  provides  as  follows: 

“The  General  Assembly — 

" Having  taken  note  of  the  statement  made  by  the  Acting  Secretary-General 
at  the  890th  meeting  of  the  Fifth  Committee,  on  19  December  1061,  con- 
cerning the  United  Nations  financial  position  and  prospects, 

" Bearing  in  mind  the  activities  and  programmes  of  work  of  the  United 
Nations  that  have  been  approved  by  the  General  Assembly, 

“Recognising  that  the  Ability  of  the  United  Nations  to  discharge  its 
responsibilities  and  to  implement  its  programmes  requires  it  to  have  ade- 
quate and  assured  financial  resources, 

“Considering  that,  under  existing  droumstanoes,  extraordinary  financial 
measures  are  required  and  that  such  measures  should  not  be  deemed  a 
precedent  tor  the  future  financing  of  the  expenses  of  the  United  Nations, 

“1.  Authorises  the  Secretary-General  to  issue  United  Nations  bonds  in 
accordance  with  .the  terms  and  conditions  set  forth  in  the  annex  to  the 
present  resolution; 

“2.  Further  authorises,  the  Secretary-General,  subject  to  such  decisions 
as  the  General  Assembly  may  hereafter  adopt,  to  utilise  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  such  bonds  for  purposes  normally  related  to  the  Working  Capital 
Fund; 

"3.  Decides  to  include  annually  in  the  regular  budget  of  the  United 
Nations,  beginning  with  the  budget  for  the  year  1963,  an  amount  sufficient 
to  pay  the  interest  chargee  on  such  bonds  and  the  installments  of  principal 
due  on  the  bonds.” 

The  only  article  of  the  Charter  on  which  General  Assembly  resolution 
1739(XVI)  could  have  been  based  was  Article  17,  since  this  is  the  sole  provision  in 
the  Charter  granting  financial  powers  to  an  organ  of  the  United  Nations.  Article 
17  provides  as  follows: 

“1.  The  General  Assembly  shall  consider  and  approve  the  budget  of  the 
Organisation. 

“2.  The  expenses  of  the  Organisation  shall  be  borne  by  the  Members  as 
apportioned  by  the  General  Assembly.” 

The  question  of  competence  raised  by  resolution  1739 (XVI)  is  thus  whether  its 
adoption  lay  within  the  powers  granted  to  the  General  Assembly  by  Article  17 
despite  the  fact  that  borrowing  authority  is  not  expressively  granted  by  that 
article. 

One  other  provision  of  the  Charter  bean  on  this  issue.  Article  104  of  the 
Charter  provides  as  follows: 

‘‘The  Organisation  shall  enjoy  in  the  territory  of  each  of  its  Members  such 
legal  capacity  as  may  be  neoessary  for  the  exercise  of  its  functions  and  the 
fulfillment  of  its  purposes.” 

This  provision  manifestly  relates  to  the  powers  exercised  by  the  General  Assembly 
under  Article  17. 

Drafting  history  of  Article  17 

The  functions  expressly  granted  the  General  Assembly  by  Article  17  are  few: 
the  Assembly  may  consider  and  approve  the  budget;  the  Assembly  may  apportion 
the  expenses  of  the  Organisation  among  the  Members.  The  Article  does  not 
specifically  empower  the  Assembly  to  borrow,  or  to  issue  bonds  as  evidence  of  the 
debt.  Accordingly,  it  is  pertinent  to  inquire,  in  the  first  instance,  whether  the 
authors  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  conceived  of  this  Article  as  limiting 
the  competence  of  the  General  Assembly  to  the  functions  expressly  stated,  or 
whether  they  contemplated  that  the  Assembly,  as  the  sole  organ  competent  to  deal 
with  budgetary  and  nnanoial  questions,  would  receive  under  that  Article  the  com- 
petence to  take  whatever  measures  might  be  necessary  in  the  area  of  finance  to 
permit  the  Organization  to  meet  the  broad  and  important  responsibilities  vested 
In  it  by  other  articles  of  the  Charter. 
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Little  debate  attended  the  adoption  of  Article  17  at  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
ference in  1945.  The  authors  of  the  Charter  appear  to  have  been  primarily  con- 
cerned to  make  clear  that  the  General  Assembly  should  have  all  the  financial  and 
budgetary  powers  of  the  Organisation,  rather  than  with  the  processes  which  those 
powers  would  entail.  The  report  of  the  Rapporteur  of  Commission  II  to  the 
Conference  merely  noted  with  respect  to  Article  17,  that  “The  Assembly  will  have 
the  authority  in  financial  and  budgetary  matters.  * * Doe.  No.  117,  11/18, 
8 UN  Conf.  fnt’l  Org.  Doc.,  249,  250  (1945).  A similar  broad  construction  of  the 
functions  of  the  General  Assembly  under  Article  17  is  reflected  in  the  report  of 
the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  San  Francisco  Conference.  That  report 
provided: 

“The  budgetary  function  of  the  General  Assembly  empowers  that  body  to  con- 
sider and  approve  the  budget  of  the  Organisation  as  well  as  any  financial  and 
budgetary  arrangements  with  specialised  intergovernmental  agencies  brought  into 
relationship  with  it,  and  to  apportion  overall  expenses  of  the  Organisation  among 
its  Members  (Article  17).  The  allocation  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  task  of 
apportioning  the  expenses  and  approving  the  budgets  of  the  Organisation  is  an 
extension  to  the  international  field  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  democratic 
government  that  the  purse  strings  should  be  held  by  the  most  widely  representa- 
tive organ.  At  the  Conference  there  was  some  discussion  of  the  desirability  of 
specifying  in  detail  the  budgetary  procedures  and  methods  of  apportioning  ex- 
penses, but  all  such  suggestions  were  in  the  end  rejected  on  the  ground  that  the 
Charter  should  be  heldas  muoh  as  possible  to  the  description  of  fundamental 
powers  and  functions,  and  that  the  General  Assembly  coula  safely  be  left  to  take 
care  of  details  through  its  own  subsequent  regulations."  Dept,  of  State  Pub. 
No.  2349,  at  57  (1945)7 

Thus  the  discussions  at  San  Franoisoo  did  not  lead  to  a formulation  of  Article  17 
In  which  the  processes  which  the  General  Assembly  might  follow  in  meeting  its 
financial  responsibilities  were  fully  stated.  However,  a thorough  review  of  those 
discussions  discloses  no  indication  of  an  intent  to  restrict  the  General  Assembly 
to  the  enumerated  processes  of  consideration  and  adoption  of  the  budget  and 
apportionment  of  the  expenses. 

As  a practical  matter,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  General  Assembly  to  meet 
its  financial  responsibilities  were  its  functions  limited  to  the  specific  processes  set 
forth  in  Article  17.  The  financial  and  budgetary  management  of  a political  entity 
having  the  size,  complexity,  and  functions  of  the  United  Nations  necessitates 
the  performance  of  other  functions  besides  the  consideration  and  approval  of  the 
budget  and  apportionment  of  expenses.  Expenses  assessed  must  be  collected, 
provision  must  be  made  for  the  custody  and  management  of  funds  onoe  collected, 
accounts  must  be  audited,  expenditures  must  be  controlled.  That  these  functions 
would  be  performed  appears  not  to  have  been  doubtedy  and,  indeed,  could  not 
logically  have  been  doubted,  even  though  Article  17  does  not  specifically  provide 
for  them. 

This  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  authors  of  the  Charter  was  fulfilled  in  the 
steps  preceding  the  first  meeting  of  the  United  Nations.  The  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Preparatory  Commission,  meeting  at  London  in  August  1945,  recommended 
to  the  Preparatory  Commission  that  provision  be  made  for  performance  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  a broad  range  of  financial  and  budgetary  measures  of  the 
nature  previously  indicated:  collection  of  assessments,  the  custody  and  manage- 
ment of  funds,  the  auditing  of  acoounts,  the  control  of  expenditures,  and  so  forth. 
Further,  it  recommended  the  establishment  of  a Working  Capital  Fund,  con- 
tributed by  Members,  to  provide  the  means  of  financing  the  operations  of  the 
Organisation  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  first  budget  of  the  Organization  and  the 
reoeipt  of  the  first  assessments.  U.N.Doc.  PC/EX/1 13/Rev.  1,  at  96-101  (1945). 
These  recommendations  were  substantially  accepted  by  the  Preparatory  Commis- 
sion, which  met  in  London  four  months  later,  and  were  embodied  in  the  Report 
of  the  Preparatory  Commission  to  the  General  Assembly.  U.N.  Doc.  PC/20,  at 
104-113.  No  objection  was  raised  that  these  measures  went  beyond  those 
enumerated  in  Article  17:  the  consideration  and  adoption  of  the  budget  and  the 
apportionment  of  expenses.  Clearly,  planning  for  the  first  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  the  Assembly,  onoe  oonvened,  would 
be  competent  to  take  those  financial  and  budgetary  measures  necessary  to  enable 
the  Organization  to  perform  its  functions.  That  the  Assembly  shared  that  oon- 
oeption  of  its  functions  under  Article  17  is  confirmed  by  its  resolutions  at  the 
first  cession,  substantially  adopting  the  recommendations  of  the  Preparatory 
Commission.  U.N.  Doc.  No.  A/64,  at  21-23  (1946). 
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Principles  of  legal  interpretation  applicable  to  Article  17 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  financial  and  budgetary  powers  conferred  on  the 
General  Assembly  by  Article  17  were  conceived  of  by  those  who  wrote  the  Char- 
ter, and  by  those  who  were  charged  with  bringing  it  into  operation,  as  granting  a 
broad,  general  competence  in  financial  and  budgetary  matters,  sufficient  to  enable 
the  Organisation  to  meet  the  expenses  connected  with  the  varied  and  important 
responsibilities  imposed  on  the  Organisation  by  the  Charter.  Such  a construction 
of  Article  17  accords  with  general  principles  of  international  law  applicable  to 
the  interpretation  of  treaties,  including  the  Charter.  As  a treaty,  the  Charter, 
under  well-established  rules  of  interpretation,  must  be  construed  liberally  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  concluded.  This  canon  of 
effectiveness  in  the  interpretation  of  treaties  is  well  recognized  in  American 
jurisprudence.  In  summarizing  the  position  taken  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  the  interpretation  of  treaties,  the  former  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of 
State  commented: 

“The  recurring  emphasis  laid  by  the  Court  upon  the  liberal  construction  of 
treaties  must  be  i epaiued  as  due  ti>  the  imputation  to  the  contracting  parties  of  a 
design  to  carry  out  their  undertakings  in  perfect  good  faith,  and  to  the  conviction 
that  the  requirements  of  Buch  good  tai'h  beget  the  obligation  to  yield  whatever  is 
reasonably  incidental  to  the  exercise  o i a particular  concession,  or  whatever  such 
concession  necessarily  entails  for  its  proper  exercise.”  2 Hyde,  Int’l  Law  Chiefly 
as  Interpreted  and  Applied  by  the  United  States  1481  (1945).  See  also  Bacardi 
Corn,  of  America  v.  Domenech,  311  U.S.  150  (1940);  Factor  v.  Laubenheimer,  290 
U.S.  276  (1933) ; Jordqn  v.  Toshiro,  278  U.S.  123  (1928). 

The  rule  that  treaties  should  not  be  given  a restrictive  interpretation,  but 
should  rather  be  liberally  interpreted  with  a view  to  the  accomplishment  of  their 
purposes  has  been  similarly  recognized  in  opinions  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  and  its  predecessor,  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice.  Pro- 
fessor Hersch  Lauterpacht,  subsequently  Judge  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice,  summarized  the  position  of  international  tribunals  on  the  question  of  the 
liberal  interpretation  of  treaties  in  the  following  terms: 

“International  jurisprudence — and  particularly  that  of  the  Permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice  and  its  successor — has  constantly  acted  upon  the  principle 
of  effectiveness  as  the  governing  canon  of  interpretation.  Thu  the  Court  has 
done  in  practically  every  sphere  of  its  activity:  in  giving,  notwithstanding  oc- 
casional disclaimers  to  the  contrary,  a 'liberal’  interpretation  to  clauses  conferring 
jurisdiction  upon  it;  in  pronouncing,  almost  invariably,  in  favor  of  an  interpretar 
tion  extending  the  competence  of  international  institutions  such  as  the  Inter- 
national Labour  Organization  or  the  international  river  commissions;  and  in 
construing,  without  exception,  minorities  treaties  and  similar  obligations  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  enhance  their  effectiveness  and  to  limit  pro  tanto  the  freedom 
of  states  bound  by  the  clauses  in  question.”  Lauterpacht,  Restrictive  Interpre- 
tation and  the  Principle  of  Effectiveness  in  the  Interpretation  of  Treaties,  26 
Brit.  Y.B.  Int’l  L.,  48-68  (1949). 

The  International  Court  of  Justice  has  construed  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  to  grant  to  the  United  Nations  functions  not  expressly  stated  by  it. 
In  determining  whether  the  United  Nations  had  the  competence  to  maintain  an 
international  claim  for  injury  to  a United  Nations  official,  the  Court  stated: 

“The  Charter  does  not  expressly  confer  upon  the  Organisation  the  capacity  to 
inolude,  in  its  claim  for  reparation,  damage  caused  to  the  victim  or  to  persons 
entitled  through  him.  The  Court  must  therefore  begin  by  enquiring  whether 
the  provisions  of  the  Charter  concerning  the  functions  of  the  Organization,  and 
the  part  played  by  its  agents  in  the  performance  of  those  functions,  imply  for  the 
Organisation  power  to  afford  its  agents  the  limited  protection  that  would  consist 
in  the  bringing  of  a claim  on  their  behalf  for  reparation  for  damage  suffered  in  such 
circumstances.  Under  international  law,  the  Organization  must  be  deemed  to 
have  those  powers  which,  though  not  expressly  provided  in  the  Charter,  are  con- 
ferred upon  it  by  necessary  implication  as  being  essential  to  the  performance  at 
its  duties.”  Reparation  for  injuries  suffered  in  the  service  of  the  United  Nations 
(Advisory  Opinion),  [1949]  I.C.J.  Rep.  182-83. 

Thus  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  notably  Article  17,  by  which  the 
General  Assembly’s  financial  and  budgetary  functions  are  conferred,  must,  under 
recognized  principles  of  treaty  interpretation,  be  effectively  construed  with  a 
view  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  the  Organization.  These  principles 
of  interpretation  indicate  that  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  has,  in 
addition  to  the  power  to  consider  and  approve  the  budget  and  to  apportion  the 
expenses  of  the  Organization,  expressly  provided  for  in  Article  17,  those  implied 
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powers  necessary  for  the  performance  of  its  financial  responsibilities,  including 
the  borrowing  of  funds  and  the  issuing  of  bonds  as  evidence  of  the  debt. 

Practice  of  the  United  Nations 

The  practice  of  the  United  Nations  has  fully  confirmed  the  interpretation  of 
Article  17  that  has  been  made  above.  This  practice  is  relevant  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Charter.  The  International  Court  of  Justice  has  so  recognized. 
Corfu  Channel  case,  Judgment  April  9,  1949, 1.C.J.  Reports  1949,  p.  4,  25;  Compe- 
tence of  Assembly  Regarding  Admission  to  the  United  Nations,  Advisory  Opinion: 
I.C.J.  Report  1950,  p.  4,  9;  International  Status  of  South-West  Africa,  Advisory 
Opinion:  I.C.J.  Reports  1950,  p.  128,  135. 

It  was  previously  indicated  that  the  General  Assembly,  at  the  first  part  of  its 
first  session,  followed  the  recommendation  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  by 
establishing  a comprehensive  financial  and  budgetary  regime  for  the  United 
Nations,  including  a number  of  measures  not  strictly  enumerated  as  within  its 
functions  by  Article  17.  Subsequent  decisions  by  the  General  Assembly  have 
similarly  comported  with  this  interpretation  of  Article  17. 

The  United  Nations  has  made  a major  lonp-term  loan  for  the  building  of  its 
Headquarters.  In  unanimously  agreeing  to  this  loan,  the  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  recognized  that  the  General  Assembly  is  competent  to  borrow.  As 
the  other  party  in  the  loan  transaction,  the  United  States  Government  has  even 
more  unequivocally  recognized  this  competence. 

On  November  20,  1947,  the  General  Assembly  adopted  without  dissent  resolu- 
tion 182(11)  by  which  it  noted  the  receipt  by  the  Secretary-General  of  a letter 
from  the  representative  of  the  United  States  stating  that  the  United  States 
Government  would  be  prepared  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Secretary- 
General  with  a view  to  concluding  an  agreement  whereby  the  United  States 
Government  would  loan  an  amount  not  exceeding  $65  million  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  the  construction  of  the  United  Nations  neadquarters.  In  its  operative 
paragraph  3,  the  resolution  authorized  the  Secretary-General  to  negotiate  and 
conclude,  on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations,  a loan  with  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  that  amount.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  competence  of  the  United 
Nations  to  enter  into  this  loan  agreement  was  not  questioned  in  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  the  Headquarters,  in  the  General  Assembly’s  Budgetary  and 
Financial  Committee,  or  in  the  General  Assembly  in  plenary  session,  during  the 
discussion  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  General  Assembly  resolution  182(11). 

The  proposed  headquarters  loan  was  considered,  with  other  aspects  of  the 
relationship  between  the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations,  in  extended 
hearings  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Hearings  on  the  Structure  of  the  Lnited 
Nations  and  the  Relations  of  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations  Before  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.  (1948).  The  records  do  not 
indicate  that  the  competence  of  the  United  Nations  to  borrow  was  questioned  by 
the  Committee  or  the  witnesses.  Similarly,  in  the  Report  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  which  considered  public  hearings  unnecessary  in 
view  of  the  action  previously  taken  in  the  House,  the  competence  of  the  United 
Nations  to  borrow  was  not  questioned  (S.  Rep.  1682,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.  (1948)). 
On  August  11,  1948,  Congress  authorized  the  President  to  bring  the  headquarters 
loan  agreement  into  effect.  62  Stat.  1286  (1948).  The  resolution  did  not  refer 
to  the  question  of  competence.  Pursuant  to  this  authorization,  the  loan  agree- 
ment was  brought  into  effect,  and  repayment  by  the  United  Nations  has  subse- 
quently proceeded  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

This  action  by  the  General  Assembly  in  the  performance  of  its  financial  respon- 
sibilities under  Article  17  of  the  Charter  is  reflective  of  an  understanding  among 
its  members  regarding  the  breadth  of  its  functions,  and  it  is  entitled  to  weight  in 
the  construction  of  Article  17.  The  validity  of  interpretations  by  organs  of  the 
United  Nations  of  Charter  provisions  concerning  their  functions  and  powers  was 
recognized  at  the  San  Francisco  Conference.  In  answering  the  question  as  to 
how  and  by  what  organs  the  Charter  should  be  interpreted.  Committee  II/2  stated 
the  following  conclusion: 

“In  the  course  of  the  operations  from  day  to  day  of  the  various  organs  of  the 
Organization,  it  is  inevitable  that  each  organ  will  interpret  such  parts  of  the  Charter 
as  are  applicable  to  its  particular  functions.  This  process  is  inherent  in  the  func- 
tioning of  any  body  which  operates  under  an  instrument  defining  its  functions 
and  powers.  It  will  be  manifested  in  the  functioning  of  such  a body  as  the  General 
Assembly,  the  Security  Council,  or  the  International  Court  of  Justice.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  not  necessary  to  include  in  the  Charter  a provision  either  authorizing 
or  approving  the  normal  operation  of  this  principle”  (Doc.  No.  333,  IV/2/42,  13 
U.N.  Conf.  lnt’l  Org.  Doc.  709  (1945)). 
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It  has  been  shown  that  the  borrowing  of  funds,  and  the  issuance  of  bonds  as 
evidence  of  the  debt,  contemplated  by  General  Assembly  resolution  1739(XVI) 
constituted  a valid  exercise  of  the  powers  granted  the  General  Assembly  by 
Article  17  of  the  Charter.  The  authors  of  the  Charter  clearly  intended  that  the 
General  Assembly  should  exercise  a general  competence  on  budgetary  and  fi- 
nancial matters  necessitated  by  the  varied  and  important  functions  which  the 
Organisation  as  a whole  was  enjoined  by  the  Charter  to  perform.  This  construc- 
tion of  Article  17  comports  with  established  legal  principle  governing  the  interpre- 
tation of  treaties;  it  has  been  accepted  in  practioe  by  the  General  Assembly 
In  the  performance  of  its  functions  under  Article  17,  and  by  the  United  States 
Government. 


ABBANGBMBNTS  FOB  RSFATMRNT  FBOTIOS  ADZQUATS  ASSURANCE  AGAINST  LOSS 


The  legal  and  political  factors  which  operate  to  insure  payment  of  the  annual 
installments  of  principal  and  interest  on  the  United  Nations  bonds,  or  to  prevent 
financial  loss  to  purchasers  in  the  event  of  default,  will  now  be  considered.  As  is 
oustomariiy  the  case  in  respect  of  loans  floated  by  political  entities,  the  seourity 
characteristic  of  private  transactions  is  absent.  There  is  no  collateral  in  the  com- 
mercial sense  of  that  term  and  the  Organisation  is  not  subject  to  suit.  Neverthe- 
less, the  legal  arrangements  to  secure  repayment  are  adequate  to  assure  repayment 


Setoff 

A a adopted  by  the  Senate,  the  legislation  authorising  the  loan  to  the  United 
Nations  oontains  the  following  provision: 

“There  shall  be  deducted  from  the  annual  payment  of  the  assessed  share  of  the 
United  States  of  the  budget  of  the  United  Nations  an  amount  equal  to  the  cor- 
responding annual  installment  of  principal  and  interest  due  to  the  United  States 
on  acoount  of  the  loan  made  pursuant  to  Section  1." 

Implementation  of  this  provision  can  be  arranged  with  the  Secretary  General 
*t  the  time  loans  are  extended  or  bonds  are  purchased  pursuant  to  the  Secretary 
General’s  authority  to  “issue  suoh  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  the  foregoing 
paragraphs  [of  resolution  1739(XVI)  and  its  Annex},  and  take  any  and  all  such 
further  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  above  resolu- 
tion.” (Para.  9,  Annex,  A/RES/1 739 (XVI)). 

Even  in  the  absence  of  any  express  action  by  the  United  States  at  the  time 
loans  were  extended  or  bonds  purchased,  it  appears  that  a decision  by  the  United 
States  to  make  such  a deduction  could  not  be  opposed  under  general  principles  of 
international  law.  The  setoff  is  a oommon  institution  in  most  of  the  world’s 
legal  systems.  See  Lawson,  Common  Lawyer  Looks  at  the  Civil  Law  151-53 
<1953);  Wolff,  Private  International  Law  234-35,  456-57  (2d  ed.,  1950);  Lee, 
introduction  to  Roman-Dutch  Law  275  (4th  ed.,  1946);  Esquival  Obergon, 
Latin- American  Commercial  Law  305  (1921).  It  is  probable  that,  if  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  were  called  upon  to  pronounoe  on  the  validity  of  such 
action  by  the  United  States,  it  would  hold  the  setoff  to  be  a “general  principle  of 
law  recognized  by  civilized  nations,”  and  thus  a part  of  the  international  law 
whioh  the  Court  is  enjoined  by  Article  38(1)  (c)  of  its  statute  to  apply. 

It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  the  use  of  a setoff  by  the  United  States  would  be 
sufficiently  disputed  to  require  consideration  by  the  International  Court  of 
Justice.  The  manifest  fairness  of  such  a deduction  has  been  described  as  “but 
the  exercise  of  the  common  right,  whieh  belongs  to  every  creditor,  to  apply  the 
unappropriated  moneys  of  his  debtor,  in  his  hands,  in  extinguishment  of  the  debts 
due  to  him”  (Gratia • ▼.  United  Stales,  40  U.S.  (15  Pet.)  336,  370  (1841)). 


Inclusion  aj  bond  repayment  in  regular  budget  account 

Resolution  1739(XVI),  by  which  the  General  Assembly  decides  to  include 
annually  in  the  regular  budget  of  the  United  Nations,  beginning  with  the  budget 
for  the  year  1963,  an  amount  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  chargee  on  such  bonds 
and  the  installments  of  principal  due  on  the  bonds,  plaoed  the  payment  of  the 
bonds  in  a status  in  which  they  will  be  paid  along  with  the  other  general  expenses 
of  the  'Organization.  The  apprehension  that  Members  opposed  to  oertain  de- 
cisions by  the  United  Nations  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security  might 
refuse  to  hay  that  part  of  their  assessed  contributions  whioh  would  be  used  to  pay 
the  bond  issue  is  not  well-founded.  Contributions  are  assessed  against  Member! 
in  a total  amount;  the  assessment  is  not  subdivided  according  to  tne  items  in  the 
budget  of  the  Organisation.  It  would  not  be  permissible,  under  established 
budgetary  practices  of  the  United  Nations,  for  a Member  state  not  paying  all  of 
Re  assessed  contributions  to  identify  the  area  of  the  budget  to  which  its  default 
shall  be  attributed.  Since  it  is  not  possible  for  a Member  to  earmark  a partial 
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nonpayment  of  it*  assessed  contribution,  the  effect  of  such  partial  nonpayment 
would  merely  be  a shortfall  in  the  contributions  for  that  year,  the  shortfall  not 
being  attributable  to  any  speoific  section  of  the  budget  of  the  Organisation. 

Tne  failure  of  Members  to  pay  their  assessed  contributions  creates  a situation 
governed  by  Article  19  of  the  Charter,  which  automatically  deprives  a Member 
of  its  vote  in  the  General  Assembly  when  an  arrearage  equal  to  its  assessed  con* 
tributions  for  the  preceding  2 years  has  been  established. 

Past  repayment  record  of  United  Naiiont 

The  past  praetioe  of  the  Organisation  regarding  the  payment  of  large  financial 
obligations  affords  no  basis  for  questioning  its  determination  to  meet  in  full  its 
financial  commitments.  Under  the  agreement  between  tne  United  States  and 
the  United  Nations,  the  $65,000,000  headquarters  loan  was  to  be  repaid  in  the 
following  installments: 


July  1,  1951 
July  1,  1952 
July  1,  1953 
July  1,  1954 
July  1,  1955. 
July  1,  1956 
July  1,  1057 
July  1,  1958. 
July  1,  1959. 
July  1,  1960. 
July  1,  1961. 
July  1.  1962. 
July  1,  1963. 
July  1,  1964. 
July  1,  1965. 
July  1,  1966. 


$1, 000,  000 

1,000,000 

1,500,000 

1.500.000 

2,000,000 
2,  000,000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 
2,  000,000 

2.600.000 

2,500,000 

2,500,000 

2,500,000 

2,500,000 

2,500,000 

2,500,000 


July  1,  1967 
July  1,  1968 
July  1,  1969 
July  1,  1970 
July  1,  1971 
July  1,  1972 
July  1,  1973. 
July  1,  1974. 
July  1,  1975. 
July  1,  1976. 
July  1,  1977. 
July  1,  1978. 
July  1,  1979. 
July  1,  1980. 
July  1,  1981. 
July  1,  1982. 


$2,600,000 

2,500,000 

2,500,000 

2,500,000 

2.500.000 

2.500.000 

2.500.000 

2.600.000 

2.500.000 

1.500.000 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

1,000,000 


This  schedule  of  repayments  has  been  fully  and  promptly  met  by  the  Organise* 
tion. 


Guarantees  in  the  event  of  dissolution  of  the  Organisation 
The  preceding  discussion  has  assumed  the  continued  existence  of  the  United 
Nations.  Full  Inquiry  requires  that  it  also  be  asked  what  guarantees  exist 
against  default  in  the  event  that  the  United  Nations  were  to  be  dissolved  before 
oomplete  repayment  of  the  bond  issue.  Tbs  normal  prooess  for  the  conclusion 
cf  the  affairs  of  an  international  organisation  contemplates  the  settlement  of  all 
contractual  obligations  prior  to  the  distribution  of  tne  remaining  assets.  This 
was  done  in  the  case  of  the  League  of  Nations,  which  settled  Us  outstanding 
contractual  obligations  upon  dissolution.  The  United  States  would  be  In  a 
position  to  insist  that  suoh  procedures  be  followed,  not  only  because  of  its  political 
leadership  within  the  Organisation,  but  also  because  the  major  asset  of  the 
Organisation  is  located  within  U.S.  territory.  In  this  connection,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  headquarters  district  may  not,  under  section  22  of  the  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations  regarding  the  headquarters 
cf  the  United  Nations,  be  disposed  of  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States. 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations  regarding  the 
Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations,  June  26,  1947,  TIAS  1676. 


TBS  ADVISORY  or  IN  ION  BXQUCSTXD  FROM  TH*  INTERNATIONAL  COURT  or  JUSTICS 
COULD  NOT  IMPAIR  REPAYMENT  OP  TOR  LOAN 

Terms  of  reference  of  request  for  advisory  opinion  and  bond  issue 
On  December  20.  1961,  the  General  Assembly,  by  resolution  1731  (XVI], 
addressed  the  following  question  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice: 

“Do  the  expenditures  authorised  in  General  Assembly  resolutions  1583 (XV) 
and  1590(XV)  of  20  December  1960,  1595(XV)  of  3 April  1961,  1619(XV)  of  21 
April  1961  and  1633(XVI)  of  30  October  1961  relating  to  the  United  Nations 
operations  in  the  Congo  undertaken  in  pursuance  of  the  Security  Council  resolu- 
tions of  14  July,  22  July  and  9 August  1960  and  21  February  and  24  November 
1961,  and  General  Assembly  resolutions  1474(ES-IV)  of  20  September  1960  end 
1599(XV),  1600(XV)  and  1601  (XV)  of  15  April  1961.  and  the  expenditures  author- 
ised in  General  Assembly  resolutions  1122  (XI)  of  26  November  1956,  1089(XX) 
of  21  December  1956,  1090(XI)  of  27  February  1957, 1151  (XTT)  of  22  November 
1957,  1204(XII)  of  13  December  1957,  1337(X1II)  of  13  December  1958, 
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1441(XIV)  of  5 December  I960  and  1575(XV)  of  20  December  1960  relating  to 
tne i operations  of  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  undertaken  in  pursuance 
Assembly  resolutions  997(ES-I)  of  2 November  1966,  998(ES-I)  and 


The  question  put  to  the  Court  concerns  the  status  of 
by  certain  previously  adopted  resolutions  as  "expense 


expenditures  authorized 


expenses  of  the  Organisation” 


within  the  meaning  of  Article  17(2)  of  the  Charter.  These  resolutions  relate  to 
the  financing  of  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  (UNEF)  and  of  the  United 
Nations  Operations  in  the  Congo  (ONUC).  The  bonds  wil  be  paid  out  of  assess- 
nj6n*f  jv5  “«.***  no*  ^>®^ore  Court  and  which,  in  fact,  have  not  yet  been 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly.  Accordingly,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the 
Court  specifically  to  hold  invalid  the  resolutions  by  which  the  loan  will  be  repaid. 

Similarly,  the  advisory  opinion  of  the  Court  would  not  collaterally  prejudice 
repayment  of  the  loan.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  Court  will  hold  that  the 
expenditures  authorized  in  the  enumerated  resolutions  are  "expenses  of  the 
Organisation.0  While  not  directly  affecting  the  repayment  of  the  loan,  this 
would  facilitate  the  strengthening  of  the  Organisation’s  financial  situation  by 
helping  to  secure  the  collection  of  unpaid  past  assessments. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  Court  might  deeline  to  respond  to  the  General 
Assembly  s request  for  an  advisory  opinion.  The  predecessor  of  the  preeent 
Court,  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  did  so  in  one  instance, 
where  the  type  of  question  and  the  circumstances  were  very  different  from  those 
in  the  present  esse.  Eastern  Carelia  case,  P.C.I.J.,  ser.  B,  No»  5 (1923).  It 
seems  quite  unlikely  that  the  International  Court  of  Justice  would  decline  to 
render  an  advisory  opinion  in  the  current  case.  In  the  improbable  event  that 
the  Court  were  to  do  so,  a jurisdictional  determination  of  this  sort  obviously 
would  not  impede  repayment  of  the  loan. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  Court  renders  an  opinion,  it  is  expected  that  this 
Will  vindicate  and  uphold  the  position  contended  hr  by  the  United  States.  In 
this  connection,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  principal  contentions  advanced 
our  position  are  not  such  aa  to  strike  at  the  validity  of  the  United1  Nations  loan 
or  the  obligation  of  repayment.  For  example,  it  has  been  oontended  that  the 
UNEF  ana  ONUC  assessments  now  before  the  Court  are  not  "expenses  of  the 
Organization”  because  they  stem  from  special  accounts,  rather  than  the  general 
account,  of  the  United  Nations  budget.  Resolution  1739(XVI)  specifies  that 
the  loan  is  to  be  repaid  from  the  general  account  used  in  paying  the  Organisation's 
ordinary  expenditures.  Thus,  any  contention  distinguishing  between  the  general 
and  special  accounts,  and  urging  that  the  latter  do  not  constitute-  "expenses  of 
the  Organization,”  only  emphasizes  the  obligation  of  Member  States  to  pay  the 
kind  of  assessments  from  which  the  loan  is  to  be  repaid. 

Another  contention  advanced  against  the  U.S.  position  in  the  present  ad- 
visory opinion  case  is  that  the  assessments  referred  to  were  not  "expenses  of  the 
Organisation”  because  of  the  nature  of  the  operations  financed — e.g..  because  the 
establishment  or  operation  of  UNEF  and  ONUC  Bhould  have  been  decided  upon, 
arranged,  and  managed  exclusively  by  the  Security  Council.  Repayment  of 
the  loan  would  remain  unimpaired  regardlees  of  this  contention.  The  United 
Nations  bond  issue  will  give  rise  to  a separate  and  distinct  contractual  obligation, 
whose  character  is  unaffected  by  the  purpose  to  which  the  revenue  received  from 
the  sale  of  the  bonds  is  devoted.  It  has  already  been  indicated  that  the  United 
Nations  is  competent  to  borrow  funds,  and  to  issue  bonds  as  evidence  of  the  debt, 
litis  competence  was  recognized  by  toe  General  Assembly,  which  adopted  resolu- 
tion 1739(XVI)  by  a large  majority.  The  character  of  the  obligation  assumed  by 
the  United  Nations  on  the  loan  would  not  be  affected  by  the  use  made  of  the 
proceeds. 

In  a related  case,  the  International  Court  of  Justice  has  affirmed  the  obligation 
of  the  United  Nations  to  meet  its  financial  obligations.  In  the  Court’s  advisory 
opinion  cm  the  effect  of  awards  of  compensation  made  by  the  United  Nations 
Administrative  Tribunal,  the  Court  affirmed  the  obligation  of  the  United  Nations 
to  pay  awards  by  the  Tribunal  established  by  the  General  Assembly  to  hear  eom- 
plaints  by  Secretariat  members  concerning  their  terms  of  employment.  It  had 
been  asserted  that  the  General  Assembly,  in  establishing  the  Tribunal,  could  not 
divest  itself  of  its  power  to  reject  such  awards  as  a part  of  Its  function  of  approving 
the  budget  of  the  Organisation  under  Article  17.  The  Court  said: 
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“But  the  function  of  approving  the  budget  doe*  not  mean  that  the  General 
Assembly  has  an  absolute  power  to  approve  or  disapprove  the  expenditure  pro- 
posed to  it;  for  some  part  of  that  expenditure  arises  out  of  obligations  already 
incurred  by  the  Organization,  and  to  this  extent  the  General  Assembly  had  no 
alternative  but  to  honour  these  engagements.”  Effect  of  awards  of  compensation 
made  by  the  U.N.  Administrative  Tribunal  Advisory  Opinion  of  July  IS,  1954: 
l.C.J.  Reports  1954,  p.  47,  59. 

Pertinent  U.8.  cases  also  confirm  the  validity  of  this  principle.  In  the  case 
of  bonds  issued  by  a state,  it  has  been  held  that  the  obligation  of  the  bonds  is 
not  affected  even  by  irregularity  in  the  issuing  of  the  bonds  ( State  ex.  rel. 
Louisiana  Sav.  Bank  <fc  Trust  v.  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Louisiana  Stale 
University,  202  La.  176,  11  So.  2d  521  (1942)  (bonds  issued  before  effective  date 
of  authorizing  legislation)).  Even  in  the  case  of  municipal  corporations,  it  has 
been  held  that  the  unlawful  use  of  the  proceeds  of  bonds  legally  issued  and  sold 
by  a municipality  does  not  affect  the  validity  of  the  bonds  ( State  ex.  rel.  Davis 
v.  Ryan,  lie  Fla.  42,  158  So.  02  (1935);  State  ex.  rel.  Aks  v.  Broward  County 
Port.  Auth.,  ibid,  (municipal  corporations  not  authorised  by  statute  to  borrow 
money  for  purposes  of  bond  issue)).  While  an  international  organization  is  not 
the  legal  equivalent  of  either  a state  or  a municipal  corporation,  these  citations 
attest  the  validity  of  the  general  principle  stated  above. 

It  is  thus  concluded  that  the  issues  raised  in  the  request  for  an  advisory  opinion 
from  the  Court  are  legally  separate  from  the  issues  raised  by  the  Unitea  Nations 
loan;  and  that  no  foreseeable  opinion  of  the  Court  would  collaterally  prejudice 
repayment. 


Appendix  4 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  FINANCIAL  POSITION  AS  AT 

DECEMBER  31. 1961 

(Prepared  by  the  U.N.  Offioe  of  the  Comptroller) 

In  the  Acting  Secretary  General's  statement  of  December  11, 1961,  to  the  Fifth 
Committee  on  the  United  Nations  financial  position  and  prospects  (A/C.5/907) 
it  was  estimated  that  the  gap  between  the  unpaid  obligations  of  the  Organization 
and  its  net  cash  resources  would  reach  the  amount  of  $107.5  million  at  the  end 
of  1961.  This  amount  represented  the  difference  between  estimated  unpaid  obli- 
gations totaling  $114.4  million  and  estimated  cash  resources  of  $6.9  million. 

In  that  statement  the  Acting  Secretary  General  used  the  term  “unpaid  obliga- 
tions” to  mean  the  sum  represented  by  the  unliquidated  obligations  entered  on 
the  United  Nations  books  of  account  plus  the  amounts  that  should  be  in  various 
surplus  accounts  plus  the  amounts  borrowed  from  the  working  capital  fund  and 
other  special  or  trust  funds  and  accounts  in  the  custody  of  the  Secretary  General. 
It  excludes,  however,  the  Organization’s  residual  liabilities  relating  to  toe  unpaid 
balance  of  the  United  Nations  Headquarters  loan  or  the  balance  of  credits  due 
members  in  respect  of  the  transfer  of  the  League  of  Nations  assets. 
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It  now  appears  that  the  1961  year-end  estimates  given  in  document  A/C. 8/907 
should  be  revised  as  follows: 


Tear-end  1961: 

Unpaid  obligations $129.  4 

Net  cash  resouroes.. ... — ...  16.8 

Deficit Ill  9 


A breakdown  of  the  figure  given  above  for  unpaid  obligations  as  between  (a)  the 
United  Nations  General  and  Working  Capital  Funds,  (6)  UNEF,  and  (c)  UNOC 
Is  as  follows: 

[In  mUtttnl 


Attached  is  a schedule  analysing  the  provisional  recorded  obligations  of  UNEF 
and  UNOC  as  at  Deoember  31, 1901. 


United  Nation*— Summary  analysis  of  ONUC  provisional  recorded  obligations  as  at  the.  SI,  1981 

(P tepwd  by  tba  United  Niten  Ofltea  of  tba  CenteoUtr) 

(In  tboawida  at  U J.  doUan) 


s 

►* 


■■ 

Operation  of 
•train 

Retinae 

tgj 

Pnrcfaaaeof 

aimn 

Ratmbonement  of 
sxtrs  costs 

Other 

accounts 

Total 

Hgj 

Ptyiod 

•Bowanoss 

Equipment 

L Owad  to  fovammanto: 

United  state, 

Otbar  goranunanta 

8.380 

800 

16,061 

8,887 

1.800 

861 

la  800 
800 

1501 

8,660 

11515 

5*078 

81,088 

60,113 

Total,  aO  (orcnuiMBte. 
EL  Owad  to  othar  payaa*.. 

m.  Tobri  weardod  mpntd 

0,  000 
418 

i«i» 

4.031 

1.751 

sn 

1,800 

1*078 

8,601 

1,011 

3,560 

10,518 

1070 

61,774 

16,188 

38.36* 

x« 

8^678 

1513 

1550 

10,618 

6,078 

7,786 

78.000 

United  Nations — Summary  analysis  of  UNEF  provisional  recorded  obligations  as  at  Dec.  81, 1961 

CPrapaiad  by  tba  United  NteniiOflw  of  tha  fccnmfcr) 


[b  tbounndaof  U.8.  doOanl 


Rotation^* 

•train 

Bntiouo 

Operational 

eoppheeand 

m 

Forchaee  of 
•train 

Retmbareement  of 
extra  rate 

0tberts 

Total 

JPayand 

L Ond  tofOYtnuMntfc 

United  8tatee 

■■ 

143 

80 

84 

40 

mm 

386 

18,600 

711 

8,468 

6,641 

711 

800 

Bl 

823 

86 

188 

000 

BBS 

—2 

•»468 

6,641 

688 

18,785 

1,666 

UL  Total  recorded  unpaid 

obitpttloas 

• HK0i 

Oil 

K5 

BE 

■3 

BBS 

8*468 

6,641 

681 

15,100 
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Analysis  of  the  United  Nations  financial  position  as  at  Mar.  SI,  1962 
(Prepared  by  the  U.N.  Office  of  the  Controller) 

The  term  “unpaid  obligations’’  means  the  sum  represented  by  the  unliquidated 
obligations  entered  on  the  United  Nations  books  of  account  plus  the  amounts 
that  should  be  in  various  surplus  accounts  plus  the  amounts  borrowed  from  the 
Working  Capital  Fund  and  other  special  or  trust  funds  and  accounts  in  the  custody 
of  the  Secretary  General.  It  excludes,  however,  the  Organization’s  residual 
liabilities  relating  to  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  United  Nations  Headquarters  loan 
or  the  balance  of  credits  due  members  in  respect  of  the  transfer  of  the  League  of 
Nations  assets. 

The  position  as  at  March  31,  1962,  is  as  follows: 


Millions 

Unpaid  obligations $137.  4 

Net  cash  resources 17.  6 

Deficit 119.8 

A breakdown  of  the  figure  for  unpaid  obligations  as  between  (a)  the  United 


A breakdown  of  the  figure  for  unpaid  obligations  as  between  (a)  the  United 
Nations  General  and  Working  Capital  Funds,  (6)  UNEF,  and  (c)  ONUC,  in  mil- 
lions of  U.S.  dollars,  is  as  follows: 


Mar.  31, 1009  * 

U.N. 

UNEF 

ONUC 

Total 

-Sr 

Dua  to  oltar  fund*  __  

mmm 

1.7 

Due  to  Working  Capita]  Fund — 

4.6 

28.0 

Surplus  (deficit)  accounts — 

™ ' Ti  i iBa 

1.0 

14 

Accounts  payable..  — i. 

■K£l 

■m 

87.6 

100.4 

Total 

11.7 

32.9 

08.2 

137.4 

' Member*  received  credit  (or  surplus  a*  at  Dec.  SI,  1960,  and  this  account  was  also  charged  for  estimated 
miscellaneous  income  for  1062,  resulting  in  a temporary  deficit  in  the  account;  this  deficit  will  disappear 
toward  yearend  by  means  ol  receipt  of  actual  miscellaneous  income. 


The  breakdown  of  net  cash  resources  and  deficit  in  millions  of  U.S.  dollars  is 
as  follows: 


U.N, 

UNEF 

ONUC 

Total 

Net  cash  resources 

13.0 

0.5 

4.1 

17.fi 

Deficit  (surplus) .... 

(l.i) 

32.0 

80.1 

in  a 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  net  cash  resources  of  the  U.N.  ($17.6  million) 
include  $5.8  million  in  cash  received  from  the  sale  of  U.N.  bonds  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1962. 

There  follows  a schedule  analysing  the  UNEF  and  ONUC  accounts  payable 
(Le.,  unliquidated  obligations)  as  at  March  31,  1962. 


Analytii  of  ONUC  and  UNBP  provisional  recorded  obligation*  a t at  Mar.  31,  1989 

[In  thousands  of  U.8.  dollars) 

ONUO 


Bi 

Operation 
of  aircraft 

Rations 

Operational 
supplies 
and  services 

Miscel- 

laneous 

equipment 

Purchase  of 
aircraft 

Reimbursement  of 
extra  costs 

Other 

accounts 

Total 

Pay  and 
allowances 

Equip- 

ment 

L Owed  to  governments: 

United  8tates 

Other  governments*.., 

Total,  all  governments. 

11.  Owed  to  other  payees. 

9,416 

864 

16,246 

4,866 

744 

1,29s 

964 

1,484 

1,014 

240 

24,960 

6,504 

1,258 

1,618 

61,492 

40,720 

9,770 

676 

96,001 

4,649 

2,009 

1,031 

2,398 

1,3M 

1,864 

982 

mm 

24,960 

3,894 

2,776 

6,725 

72,212 

16,866 

UL  Total  recorded  obligations 

10,846 

25,150 

8,040 

3,932 

2,788 

1,260 

24,960 

6,694 

9,801 

87,678 

uNxr 


L Owed  to  governments: 

United  8tates 

123 

110 

822 

89 

68 

14 

182 

624 

883 

13,918 

Other  governments 

Total,  an  governments. 

n.  Owed  to  other  payees. 

469 

438 

8,299 

4,030 

469 

693 

433 

116 

283 

188 

861 

463 

72 

461 

89  299 

4,030 

706 

724 

UL  Total  recorded  obligations 

1,182 

648 

%421 

814 

623 

8,290 

4,030 

1,490 

17,227 

oo 
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Department  of  Defense  tuppliet  and  services  furnished  to  the  United  Nations  for 
peacekeeping  operations  as  of  March  SI,  196t,  for  which  DOD  is  to  be  reim- 
bursed 

The  Department  of  State  haa  inquired  of  both  the  United  Nations  and  the 
U.8.  Department  of  Defense  concerning  estimates  of  Department  of  Defense 
obligations  for  U.N.  operations  in  the  Congo  as  of  March  31,  1062.  The  overall 
conclusion  is  that  the  Department  of  Defense  agrees  that  the  estimates  of  the 
United  Nations  appear  to  be  reasonable  and  accurate  provisional  estimates. 

The  following  tarns  gives  the  key  figures  concerning  Department  of  Defense 
obligations  and  expenditures  for  U.N.  peacekeeping  operations. 

The  Department  of  State  understands  that  the  United  Nations  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  agree  for  the  UNOC  account  that  bills  submitted,  but  un- 
paid as  of  March  31,  196%  were  $20,520,782,  and  that  the  U.N.  estimate  of 
$10,962,670  as  obligated  but  unbilled  as  of  March  31,  1962,  appears  to  be  a 
reasonable  and  accurate  provisional  estimate.  The  total  of  these  figures  is 
$31,492,352,  which  is  the  amount  shown  as  unliquidated  obligations  for  UNOC 
in  the  U.N.  financial  statement  as  of  March  31,  1962. 

The  Department  of  State  understands  that  the  amounts  shown  for  UNEF  in 
the  table  are  also  agreed  figures. 

Department  of  Defense  supplies  and  services  furnished  for  United  Nations  peace - 
keeping  operations  as  of  Mar.  SI,  196S 
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DATA  ON  PRICING  OF  SUPPLIES  AND  SERVICES  SUPPLIED  TO 
UNITED  NATIONS  BY  U.8.  ARMED  SERVICES 

thJl&Mrti^  i^Vf°^ded  t0  tbe  Department  of  State  by 

^ »«~«SSS^^JS&Sato,,S8: 

% military  LASffl  Sorfid  to  CuStldT«Hon.‘«  II  2% 

uke  p,a“' ,he  opprt">,lato  &£ 

rates*  h? mibnShAA^i islfuPiS/*6** « Nations  are  based  on  a return  of  direct  costs  at 

^®sSSSS»«Sewa#aa 


L Reimbursement  for  temporary  duty  travel  fTDTO  of  Wat,<lnf- 

&£2&'S^ 

January  24,  1902. 
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Projection  of  estimated  United  Nation*  funding  requirement*  and  obligation*  for 
regular  budget,  UNEF,  and  ONUC  to  Dec.  31,  1963 

(In  million*  o I U.8.  dollar*] 


PART  I — ESTIMATE  OF  FLOW  OF  UNITED  NATION8  FINANCES,  JANUARY-JUNE  1962 


Regular 

budget 

UNEF 

ONUC 

Total 

Estimated  deficit  as  of  Dec.  31, 1061  (as  per  Jan.  30, 1062,  analy- 
sis! _____  ____  

$13.1 

0 

$30.4 

(0.7) 

$74.4 

0 

$113.9 
(a  7) 

13.1 

25.7 

74.4 

113.3 

33.0 

24.7 

R7 

2.6 

60.0 

5L7 

liT.  .V  ' \1  .lit  rT.  •AC  1 H ♦ M 1 

8.3 

mm 

8.8 

1 23.8 

Total  deficit  Jane  3D.  1062.  _ 

2L4 

32.9 

82.7 

137.0 

PART  II— RECAP  OF  ESTIMATED  OBLIGATIONS  AND  AMOUNTS  PAYABLE  TO  THE 
UNITED  NATION8  THROUGH  DEC.  31,  1083 


For  period*  prior  to  1062: 

Unpaid  obligations... ........ .... 

$1S.1 

13.1 

$25.7 

25.7 

$74.4 

74.4 

$113.2 

113.2 

Contribution*  owed  to  U.N.» — 

Net  unfunded  obligations 

For  period  January-June  1062: 

Estimated  obligations 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33.0 
* 33. 7 

9.7 

0.7 

60.0 

60.0 

102.7 

103.4 

*(.7) 

0 

0 

(7) 

112.3 

200.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

111.3 

mo 

311.3 

112.0 

0 

29.3 

0 

180.0 

311.3 

321.3 

Net  unfunded  obligation* 

For  all  proceed*  (as  above)  to  Dec.  31, 1063: 

Total  obligations  payable 

Total  receipt#  du®  TIN  _ T T _ , _ 

(190.3) 

20.3 

isa  o 

iao 

158.1 

358.1 

617 

36.4 

314.4 

134.4 

Net  unfunded  obligations  K 

(2oao) 

20.3 

isao 

i Include*  $30  million  assessed  in  2033  (Cor  November-December  1061  ONUC  obligations). . 

1 The  full  1063  net  assessment  for  the  regular  budget  1*  $67 A million;  H of  this  amount  ($33.7)  has  been 
allocated  to  the  January- June  1062  period  for  the  purpose  of  this  comparison. 

i “Surplus”  in  regular  budget  obligations  is  due  to  need  for  reserve  Cor  payment  due  on  U.8.  head* 
quarters  loan,  which  Calls  doe  July  1, 1063.  Compensating  difference  occurs  in  last  half  of  1062. 

• Assumes  full  subscription  by  nations  of  bond  issue  or  equivalent  loans.  Proceeds  technically  are  put 
Into  “Working  Capital  Fund.”  but  are  displayed  In  * ‘regular  budget”  column  above  to  simplify  table.  Bond 
and  loan  proceeds  are  planned  to  finance  UNEF  and  ONUC  beyond  July  1962  and,  therefore,  no  special 
or  ad  hoc  assessments  have  been  made  by  the  U.N.  to  cover  this  period.  (Assuming  (a)  continuance  of 
UNEF  and  ONUC  at  existing  rates,  (6)  a favorable  opinion  from  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  and 
(r)  collection  of  all  arrearages,  these  funds  will  carry  these  operations  at  existing  rates  of  expenditure  to 
Dec.  31. 1063.) 

• All  future  obligations  assume  continuanoe  of  these  3 U.N.  activities  through  1063  at  present  approved 
levels  of  operation. 
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Summary  of  190 1 and  prior-year  arrearagee  owed  the  United  Nation » through  May  SI,  1962 


1001  and  prior  year  arrearages  owed  Deo.  81. 1061 

1061  and  prior  year  arrearages  paid  Jan.  1-May 
81, 1062 

1061  and  prior  year  arrearages  owed  May  31, 1062 

Regular 

budget 

UNEP 

UNOC 

Total 

Regular 

budget 

UNEP 

UNOC 

Total 

Regular 

budget 

UNEP 

UNOC 

Total 

Communist  bkxn 

Albania 

Bulgaria 

Byelorussian  8.S.B 

$14,685 

24,086 

200,782 

$33,378 

125,686 

803.601 

709,010 

848,802 

1,208,150 

844,414 

1,600,085 

12,774,084 

$27,298 
100, 190 
693,207 
1,283,171 
286,624 
1,342,070 
601,468 
2,654,835 
20,088,253 

$75,206 
259,762 
1,877,680 
1,992, 190 
1,111,709 
8,168,789 
016,229 
6,277,602 
84,431,180 

811,000 

24,086 

200,782 

$11,000 

24,986 

290,782 

$3,535 

$33,373 
125,586 
803,591 
709,019 
348,802 
1,208,150 
344, 414 
1,609,085 
12,774,084 

$27,208 
109, 190 
693, 207 
1,283, 171 
286,624 
1,342.070 
501,468 
2, 654,835 
20,088,253 

$64,206 
234, 776 
1,086,708 
1,992, 190 
1,011,700 
2,550,220 
845,882 
4,206,056 
32,862,837 

Hungary.* — - 

Poland. 

Rumania 

Ukrainian  8.8. R 

U.8.8.R... 

476,283 

618,660 

70,847 

1,113,682 

1,668,843 

100,000 

618,669 

70,347 

1,070,646 

1,568,843 

100,000 

618,569 

70,347 

1,070,546 

1,668,843 

37*  283 

48,036 

Subtotal 

flnKa 

4,177,027 

271,661 

17,446,104 

186,008 

2*  986,116 
170,609 
*430,414 
1,017,881 
656,616 
3,027,069 
11,869,205 

48,610, 147 
629,153 
0,439,414 
2,017,838 
1,655,047 
13,675,156 
17,882,824 

8,765,073 

3,766,073 

422,854 

271,651 

17,446, 104 
18*093 

2*  986,116 
170,009 
9,439,414 
1,917,381 
546,610 
3,927,969  j 
8,508,597 

44,855,074 
629.153 
0, 439,414 
2,017,838 
1,685,708 
10, 073,633 
12,992, 124 

67,212 

437,238 

6,624,484 

2,466,468 

43,245 
662, 103 
4,022,703 
4,068,061 

mmmm 

57,212 

381,558 

3,072,061 

1,453,141 

43,245 
657,540 
8, 972,703 
8,030,886 

Arab  States. 

China 

All  others  

Total  arrearages 

66  680 
2,651,523 
1,012,327 

$4,653 

60,000 

1,027,675 

*9,806 

2, 850,698 

70,239 
2, 601, 523 
4,890,700 

13,033,880 

30, 419,  296 

64,867,800 

08,810,470 

7.374,603 

1,082,328 

2,860,604 

11,317,536 

*650,277 

2*83*071 

51,40*  696 

82.4M.M4 

> 8m  •ppmdix  10  for  dateiU  by  country. 


Reconciliation  with  Dec.  SI,  1961,  United  Nations  financial  statement  ( appendix  4) 


Arrears  for  1961  and  prior  years  as  of  May  31,  1962 . — .....  $82,  492,  944 

Payments  received  January  through  May  1962,  on  1961  and  prior 

years 11,  317,  535 

UNOC  assessments  for  November  and  December  1961  (not  techni- 
cally arrears)... - 20,  000,  000 

Total  amounts  owed  to  U.N.  per  its  Dec.  31,  1961,  financial 
statement.  — - - - 113,810,479 
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Summary  at  of  May  31, 1962 9 of  collection*  and  arrearage*  for  1961  and  prior  year* 
of  United  Nation*  account*  for  the  regular  budget,  Emergency  Force , and  the 
Congo 1 


^menS*" 

Amount 

received 

Percent 

received 

Balance 

due 

$56,225,666 
68, 106,200 
64,078,696 

99.98 

99.06 

92.01 

337,888 

408,968 

6,117,434 

6,660,277 

16,028,988 

26,000,000 

11,040,067 

17,738,664 

78.48 

70.96 

a.  ws,  an 

7, 281,  ne 

16,163,774  10,706,268  71.10 

16,446, 777  11,702,858  71.16 

17,246,000  12,271,240  71.16 


44,600,000 

26,786,627 

61.21 

84,69<404 

62,012,061 

67.32 

BBBBBSBB 


4,868,616 

4,744,419 

<978,769 

28,336,971 


18, 814, 378 
32,682,823 


1 Source:  TTnJted  Nations  statement  on  the  collection  of  contributions  as  o i May  31,  1963.  (Full  state, 
xnent,  including  balances  due  by  account,  by  year,  by  oountry,  is  available  from  committee  stall  or  from 
Department  of  State.) 

* Contributions  to  tbs  regular  budget  prior  to  1969  are  fully  collided. 

* Includes  new  members'  assessments  tor  I960. 

* Total  costs,  including  airlift,  amounted  to  900,000,000. 


Balance  due , 1961  and  prior  years.  May  31, 1963 
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Balance  due,  1061  and  prior  pears.  Map  81,  I960 — Continued 
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1962  attet^met lit  for  tks  United  Naliont  regular  budget  at  of  May  St,  1962 


Member  states 


Per- 

rent 

Gross  amount 
of  oontribo- 
Uoos 

Total  credits 1 

Cash  receipts 
and  credits  re 
adjustment  of 
oash  advances 
to  working 
capital  fund  4 

May  81, 196A 
balance  duo 

A 06 

667,062 

64,900 

0,602.00 

02A  781.00 

M. 

20,660 

6,667 

21 11 A 00 

1. 01 

748,666 

116, 670 

2A921.00 

611,882.00 

1.66 

1,390,400 

178,666 

541,452.00 

61135A00 

.46 

666,668 

60.766 

118, 181. 00 

180i632. 00 

1.60 

880.48Q 

131.881 

2A  921.00 

741,687.00 

.04 

20.660 

6,676 

24,271  00 

1.06 

766,478 

01.067 

672.421.00 

.60 

148,248 

17,616 

160,662.00 

.07 

61,887 

6,206 

41 681. 00 

.68 

688,446 

46,893 

880,680.00 

.04 

28,680 

A 667 

21 11A  06 

.04 

20,860 

A 475 

21 17100 

A 12 

2,612,672 

817,874 

i.ooaooaoo 

.04 

20,660 

A 475 

2A17A00 

.00 

66,712 

7,075 

A 692. 00 

51645.00 

.04 

20,660 

A 475 

26.17A00 

.26 

102,721 

29,991 

2.692.00 

160.64000 

467 

6,687,472 

461,406 

106,383.00 

A 861 811 00 

.66 

102,726 

2A076 

11,90000 

157,687.00 

.04 

29,080 

A 475 

. 

38.176.00 

.07 

61,887 

6,076 

18,074.80 

87,76160 

.04 

29,660 

A 667 

21  111  00 

.62 

in,  073 

25,414 

i 746. 00 

13191100 

.04 

20,660 

A 476 

2A17A00 

1.17 

867.262 

128,612 

lAooaoo 

721740.00 

.04 

20,660 

A 475 

2117100 

.68 

mpx 

6A523 

361  697.00 

.06 

67.062 

A 146 

31.916.00 

.06 

44.474 

AMO 

11.881.09 

27.07191 

.04 

20.660 

A 237 

A 391. 00 

23,022.00 

.06 

87.082 

4,438 

32, 824.00 

.16 

06.361 

11,663 

A 668. 00 

RHHHF/ • V* : aV*  j 

67 

274,260 

62,699 

241, 66A  00 

404 

4, 402,  072 

601028 

A 791 949.00 

.04 

20.660 

A 475 

461.00 

21744.00 

.00 

68.712 

7.026 

08, 789.00 

.66 

170.486 

27.085 

141400.00 

.06 

67.082 

1850 

31203.00 

.04 

90,660 

A 567 

461.00 

21682.00 

.04 

20.650 

1701 

24.040.00 

.04 

20,660 

A 815 

2183100 

.66 

416,006 

49,278 

66A81A00 

.04 

29.660 

A 567 

2.06 

1,604.720 

24A256 

nprai 

.46 

666,668 

60.824 

.60 

148,248 

21.464 

A 692. 00 

12160100 

.00 

68.712 

A 716 

66,000-00 

.14 

106,774 

I A 418 

4,784.00 

.16 

111,  186 

1A246 

97,04100 

2.64 

L 660, 680 

198,082 

2,693.00 

1,460, 906. 

.04 

20,550 

A 478 

160100 

20,568.00 

6.27 

1,682,617 

200,570 

L48A08A00 

.04 

20,660 

A 667 

2111100 

.04 

20,660 

A 567 

2111100 

.06 

67,062 

1421 

3A  641.00 

.04 

20,650 

6,567 

21 11A  00 

.04 

20,650 

A 567 

2111100 

.06 

67,063 

A 710 

81,882.00 

— 

.04 

29.650 

A 478 

8,431.00 

21 741 00 

.04 

20,650 

A 475 

461.00 

2174100 

.74 

648,618 

69,503 

479,01100 

.14 

106,774 

12,379 

91.60100 

.04 

20,650 

A 637 

36  U3.QQ 

1.01 

748,653 

11A  161 

661  492.00 

.41 

606,900 

46,605 

257,31100 

.04 

20,650 

A 692 

............... 

2105100 

.04 

29,650 

A 476 

2117100 

.61 

166,661 

1A  243 

A 287. 66 

.46 

666,658 

49, 702 

288,706.00 

- 

.46 

611,321 

37, 103 

274,21100 

.04 

20,650 

1016 

2176100 

.04 

20,660 

A 567 

2111100 

.10 

74,124 

11,071 

A 802. 66 

60.661.00 

Afghanistan  . 

Albania. 

Argentina-— 

Australia.. 

Austria- 


irte 

Br&ill 

Bulgaria .... 

Burma 

Byelorussian  BAR. 

Cambodia— — , 


Canada 

Central  African  Republic. 

Ceylon. 

Chad— 

Chile 

China 

Colombia ...... 

Congo  (BrastariUe) 

Congo  (Leopold  Tills) 

Costa  Rica... ............ 

Cuba. 

Cyprus. 

Csechoelorakla. 

Dahomey.. 

Denmark 

Dominican  Republic 

Kcnador 

K!  Salvador 

Ethiopia 

Eederalion  of  Malaya.... 

Finland 

France 

Gabon 

Ghana. 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Guinea. 

Haiti 

Honduras - 

Hungary- 

lee  land. 

India...— 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Iraq 

Ireland 

Israel. 

Italy 

Irory  Coast ... 

Japan 

Jordan 

Laos. 


Liberia. 

Libya 

Luxembourg. 

Madagascar  (Malagasy 

Mexico — 

Morocco 

Nepal 

Netherlands. 

New  ZcalancL— — 

Nicaragua 

Niger 

Nigeria 

Norway 

Pakistan — 

Panama ...... 

Paraguay 

Peru. 


Re- 


Footnotes  at  and  of  table,  p.  809* 
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1962  assess  me  nls  for  the  Untied  Nations  regular  budget  as  of  May  St,  1962 — Con. 


Member  sUtee  Per- 

cent 


Qroee  amount 

o f contribu-  Total  credit* 1 

tone 


Ceeb  receipts 
end  credits  re 

adjustment  of  May  31, 1983; 

cash  advance*  balance  doe 


to  work  ln« 


OL  40  *296, 496  $35,420 

1.26  948,780  142,330 


118,596 
337, 197 
61.887 

37.062 
90,660 

302,868 

637,467 

61.887 

963,613 

118,608 

20,650 

87.062 
906.496 

1,467.657 

11.096,380 

222,372 

Al  611L  608 


23,734,542 

20,660 

81.536 

385,446 

20,650 

281,672 


74,134,117  6,600,736 


capital  fund 1 

$7,177.00  $253,800.00 

21,630.00  784,920.00 


t Credits  resulting  from  (1)  the  Tax  Equalisation  Fund  ($6,010,270),  and  (2)  the  transfer  of  Leafne  of 
Nations  assets  ($640,466). 

1 Credits  from  adjustment  of  advances  to  Working  Capital  Fund  ($791,234)  and  cash  receipts  ($16,752,936) . 
* Allocation  of  assessments  between  Syria  and  the  United  Arab  Republic  to  be  determined  by  the  Oeneral 
Assembly. 
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1969  MHHMMti  in  reeped  of  the  United  Nation e Emergency  Force  epecial  account 
for  the  period  Jan.  1 to  June  90,  1969,  ae  of  May  St,  1969 


m 

Redactions  t 
mten»> 
lotion  tm 
(XVD 

Oedits  from 
Tax  Equal' 
Fund 
lor  1930* 

A mimn^ 

—trad 

0.06 

HOT 

83,900 

m 

.04 

3,900 

3,120 

46 



L01 

06,476 

7X780 

1*368 

T ¥ r r _ _ __ 

LOO 

161,890 

..... 

X030 

316X830 

. 48 

43,878 



486 

_ _ _ 

L30 

117,000 

.....  ......  -T.1 

L487 

.04 

3,900 

S.130 

46 

m-mmw-mvmm  mmmmm 

LOO 

100,426 

80,340 

L161 

- _ Y, 

.30 

16,600 

16,800 

180 

.07 

6,826 

5,400 

90 

1**N 

.82 

60,700 



630 

.04 

3,900 

8,130 

46 

.04 

3,900 

S.U0 

3 

777 

113 

•H.300 

X610 

30X690 

.04 

2,000 

3,130 

2 

777 

.06 

8,775 

7,020 

113 

iumjM,. 

.04 

3,900 

X120 

8 

r _ _ 

.26 

36,360 

30,280 

306 

... 

4.67 

446,675 

12X788 

X664 

^ — m 

.38 

35,350 

30,280 

360 

9 _ u 9 u T _ _ 

.04 

3,900 

2,120 

3 

.07 

X825 

X400 

3 

.04 

3,900 

S.U0 

46 

.22 

21,450 

17,100 

282 

mm9  wmmmmm9 

.04 

2,900 

X130 

3 

777 

L17 

114,076 

982 

.04 

3,906 

1,100 

3 

T T >T  ■ 1 - . 

.68 

98,550 

u tTtTTTT  m 

877 
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XI  Salvador 

Ethiopia 

Federation  of  Malaya_ 
Finland 


Gabon... 

Ob— 


Or— 


Guinea 

Haiti 

Hood 

Hungary. 

Iceland 


Loot. 


Liberia. 

Libya 

Luxembourg 

Madagascar  (Malagasy 



Mexioo 

Morocco 

Naoal 

Nether^^HsTm— m. 

New  Zealand 

Nicaragua.. .t 

Niger. 

Nigeria. 

Norway.  ................ 

Pakistan. 

Panama. 

Paraguay | 


777 

L67S 
4.225 
619 
7 16 
736 
736 
54,136 


8,246 

8,663 

1*664 

2,660 

2,767 

316,861 

778 

108,160 
736 
' 736 
616 


736 


776 

777 
13,626 

3,673 

733 


736 

777 

4*082 


7,733 

736 

766 
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1962  assessments  in  respect  of  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  special 
account  for  the  period  Jan . 1 to  June  SO,  1962 , as  of  May  SI,  1962 — Continued 


Amount  M%y  31*1982, 
rood  rod  Ymwntmdm 


dquItt  intSf^Uq^todwiait  their  ■■w^msnti  Foe  the  United  SUtet,  theory  «ownm«it 

iotaoome  u5“tu  equity  to  uaed to  reiaibum  rartqwjfarUie  Income  Uz 

they  have  hadtc  pey.  The  Uu  reUnbumment  oort  U no  iaoc*  an  lUm  la  tie  O.N.  bod«et. 
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1962  assessments  in  respect  of  the  Congo  ad  hoc  account  for  the  period  Nov , /,  1961  r 
to  June  SO,  1962,  as  of  May  SI,  1962 


$40,000 

*2,000 

808,000 

1,828,000 

860.000 

900.000 

*2,000 

824.000 

100.000 

68,000 

418.000 
*2,000 
*2,000 

2.408.000 

*2.000 

72.000 

*2,000 

208.000 
*,658.000 

206,000 

32.000 

66.000 
*2,000 

178.000 

32.000 

938.000 

82.000 

484.000 

40.000 

48.000 

32.000 

40.000 

104.000 

296.000 

4.752.000 

82.000 

72.000 

184.000 

40.000 

32.000 
32,000 

32.000 

448.000 

32.000 
1,821  000 

360.000 

160.000 

72.000 
111000 
120,000 

1.792.000  . 

32.000 

1.818.000 
*1000 
*1000 

40.000 
*1000 
*1000 

40.000 

*1000 
*1000 
691000 
111000 
*1000 
806,000  . 
*21  000  . 
81000 
81000 

188.000 
*80,000  . 
338,000 

*1000 

*1000 

81000 

*21000 

1,024,000 


Rod  notion » 
under  roo- 
OlUtlOD 

17*2  (XVD 


$81000 

25,800 

$41400 


25,600 

861200 

121000 

44,800 


21600 

67.800 
21600 

161400 
1,821  000 
181400 
21800 

44.800 
21600 

140,800 

21800 


21800 

57.800 
147,200 

*1000 

21800 

21600 

21800 

”*21  600* 
811000 
281  000 
mono 

57.800 

89.800 
91000 

* 21 800* 
901000 
21800 
21000 
*1000 
21600 
21800 
*1000 

21800 
25.600 
471  600 
81600 
21600 


21600 

21800 

1*4,400 

*281866* 
21600 
25.800 
84,000 
251  000 
611000 


Amount  May  31, 1961 
reoelTtd  balance  due 


$7,94100 
186100 
18168100 
1 *21 491 00* 
*61617.00 
961  903.00* 
186100* 
16194100* 
*1,865.00 


$11,1**.  00  i 


139100 

1491*7100 

1*9100 


139100 

14194* 

481  494.00 


21867.00 

291697.00 


1*6100  ! 


1*6100 


807,14100 

*27,01100 


360,687.00 


41160100 

1*6100 


14,31100 
1891  00* 
41.87100* 
1,823. 774.00 
41,33100 
139100 
11, 19100* 
1361 00* 
H 90100 

*931 261 66 
124101 

1961 66 

154100 

136100 

7,94100 


1741601.00 
139109 

11*41.00 

*180100 

7,96100 

136100 

138100 

138100 

447,84100 

*'*866:625.00 
71.804  00 

31.823.00 

14.324.00 
22,26100 
33,882  00 

1.790.102.00 

1394.00 
90115100 

136100 

136100 

7,95100 

1*35166 

7.949.00 

139100 

139100 

117,80100 

22.282.00 
136100 


136100 

139100 

33.680.00 

**68*88166 

136100 

138100 

11907.00 

61637.00 
510,845.09 


*63  footnote  at  and  of  table,  p«  373u 
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1962  assessments  in  respect  of  the  Congo  ad  hoc  account  for  the  period  Nov . 1,  1961, 
to  June  30,  1962,  as  of  May  31,  1962— -Continued 


Member  states 


Per- 

mit 


Grom  amount] 
|of  assessments! 


Reductions  1 
under  res- 
olution 
1732  (XVI) 


Credits  from 
|TaxEqualixa*l 

lion  Fund  for 

1960 


Amount 

received 


May  31, 1962, 
balance  due 


Portugal 

Rumania  

Saudi  Arabia 

Senegal 

Somalia — 

South  Africa.. 

Spain.. 

Sudan. 

Sweden. 

Thailand 

Togo 

Tunisia. 

Turkey 

Ukrainian  8.8.R 

U.8.S.R 

United  Arab  Republic — 

United  Kingdom 

United  States. 

Upper  Volta. 

Uruguay — 

Venezuela 

Yemen....... 

Yugoslavia. ........ 

TotaL..M ...... 


aid 

.32 

.07 

.06 

.04 

.63 

.86 

.07 

1.30 

.16 

.04 

.05 

.40 

LOS 

14.97 

.30 

7.68 

32.02 

.04 

.11 

.62 

.04 

.38 


100.00 


1128,000 

256.000 

56.000 

40.000 

32.000 

424.000 

688.000 

5*000 

1.040.000 

128.000 

32.000 

40.000 

320.000 

1.584.000 

11.976.000 

240.000 

6.064.000 

25.616.000 

32.000 

88.000 

416.000 
32,000 

304.000 


$102,400 


44,800 

32,000 

26,600 


550,400 

44,800 


102,400 

25.000 

32.000 
256,000 


192,000 


25,600 

70,400 

332,800 

25,600 

243,200 


$160 
287 
51 
6 
4 
472 
784 
61 
L 173 
136 
4 
42 
498 
1,618 
11,491 
270 
6,563 


$1,038,827.00 


7,958.00 

63,502.00 


$25,431.00* 

255.713.00 

11.140.00 
7,90100 
6,306.00 

423.528.00 

136.816.00 

11.149.00 


25,465.00 

6,306.00 


1,793,822.61 


4 

101 

422 

34 

205 


1,582,482.00 

11,964,500.00 

47.730.00 
4,263,614.40 

25,616,000.00 

6.396.00 

17.490.00 

82.778.00 

6.306.00 

60.505.00 


80,000,000 


11,400,800 


57,058 


7,714,017.45 


60, 827, 221 M 


1 Reductions  in  contributions  made  possible  by  voluntary  contributions  from  tbs  United  States,  For 
text  of  resolution  see  appendix  20. 
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UJSL  contribution*  to  U niUd  Nation * oporationr  in  th*  Congo  through  J une  SO,  196S 1 * * 4 


> This  tabk  deals  with  Congo  opwittoot  coodocted  multilatermUy  through  tho  United  Nations.  tm 
addition  to  contributing  to  tho  programs  shown  on  this  table,  the  United  States  conduct*  the  feUowtng 
programs  fcr  the  Congo  outside  fie  framework  of  the  United  Nations: 


Fiscal  year 
1981 

Flsoa^jear 

Total 

U.8.  rood-fcr.Pwm,  PubUc  L«v  480,  tith  m,  thraucfe 
which  U.B.  toodrtaft  tn  dlatribated  la  Um  Ccq. 
by  private  voluntary  agonotos  

WOO.  000 

2,475,000 

$2,400,000 

8,421,000 

W.000.0M 

ft,  oat. oot 

Development  grant  protects,  coodocted  directly  by  or 

far  ^ ITniftad  BtstM  m Dm  rVongn  - 

Total,  pomnnitUateral 

8, 176.000 

8,821,000 

8, 90ft,  000 

1 Appropriation  request  pending. 

* From  July  1, 1982,  the  tJ.N.  proposes  to  fund  Congo  military  ooets  from  the  prooeedi  of  Its  9200,000,080 
bond  Issue. 

« Estimated  total  through  Jons  20,  1989. 

4 Reimbursed  to  Department  of  Defense  by  Department  of  State. 

• Of  whlsh  8101444  has  been  reimbursed  to  Department  of  Delense  by  Department  of  State. 
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Appendix  15 

UJS.  contribution t to  United  Nation*  Emergency  Force  through  June  SO,  1962 


U.8.  contributions 


Amount 


Percent 


Total  U.N. 
budgets 


UNKF  budget,  November  1006  to  December  1006 — 
U.8.  ftmmd  contributions: 

Fiseel  year  1067  Stele 

Flsoel  yeer  1066  State 

Fiscal  yeer  1006  Stete 


am,  ooo 

1,50,061 
a 137.000 


Total. 


U.3.  voluntary  contributions: 

Fiscal  year  1097  MSA 

Fiscal  year  1066  MSA 

UJJ.  waiver  of  initial  airlift  (fiscal  ye 


1067) 


1*  036.666 


A 17a  660 

a 75a  ooo 

1.101.561 


Total 

Total  contributions. 

UNKF  budget,  1060 

Assessed/ fiscal  year  1060  State ~ 

Voluntary,  fiscal  year  1000  MSA 

Total — — 

UNKF  budget,  I960. 

Assessed,  fla< 


14.11101 

2M36.W 


4,00,146 

1*00,000 


8,442. 146 


fiscal  veer  1000  State. 

Voluntary,  Dead  yeei 


l year  1061  MSA. 

Total — 

UNKF  budget,  1061 

Assessed,  fecal  year  1002  State 

Voluntary,  fiscal  year  1062  MSA 

Total — 


A 407,064 

6.200.000 


a 007. 064 


a 116.510 
1,600,000 


UNKF  budget, 
AseMeed.fi! 


1062. 


1068  State1.. 


fiscal  year  3 
Voluntary,  fiscal  year  1006  AID1 — 

Total.. 

Grand  total — ... 


7,016,610 


a 121, 000 

1.830,000 


oaooaooo 


a 84 


44.44 


48.46 


4L66 


46.66 


4,441,090 


67,683,678  46.06 


laooaoio 


saooaooo 


io,ooa  ooo 


a7oaooo 


13X750,000 


1 Appropriation  request  pending. 


86188 — OS 25 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS  FINANCIAL  POSITION  AND  PROSPECTS 

Stats  hint  bt  ths  Acting  Secret  abt-Gxniral  at  thx  899th  Msetino  of 
thx  Fifth  Committex,  Dkcbmbeb  11,  1961 

Mr.  Chairman, 

1.  I hope  the  Committee  will  bear  with  me  a few  minutes  before  it  proceeds 
with  its  consideration  of  today’s  agenda,  in  order  that  I might  present  by  way  of 
background,  as  it  were,  to  the  discussion  on  which  you  are  about  to  embark,  some 
brief  hut  relevant  observations  on  the  state  of  the  United  Nations  finances. 

2.  It  is  not  my  intention  at  this  time  to  deal  specifically  with  the  question  of 
ONUC  and  UNEF  cost  estimates  and  their  financing  or  to  seek  to  prejudge  the 
General  Assembly’s  decision  in  this  respect.  The  documentation  already  issued, 
including  the  reports  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and  Budgetary 
Questions,  will,  I hope,  provide  a sufficient  basis  for  necessary  action. 

3.  The  purpose  of  this  intervention  is  rather  to  underline  once  again  the  fact 
that  the  steadily  increasing  financial  difficulties  which  have  confronted  the 
United  Nations  during  the  past  several  years  have  become  so  serious  as  to  now 
threaten  the  ability  of  the  Organisation  to  carry  out  its  primary  responsibilities 
and  approved  programmes. 

4.  The  progressive  deterioration  in  the  financial  position  of  the  Organisation 
may  be  seen  in  the  widening  gap  between  the  Organisation’s  total  unpaid  obliga- 
tions and  its  total  net  cash  resources  to  cover  such  obligations. 

5.  In  referring  to  the  financial  position  I am,  of  course,  speaking  only  to  the 
situation  that  obtains  in  respect  of  activities  financed  in  whole,  or  primarily,  by 
assessment*  levied  on  Members  by  the  General  Assembly.  These  activities  relate 
to  (a)  the  Working  Capital  Fund,  fb)  the  regular  budget  of  the  United  Nations, 
(c)  the  UNEF  special  account  and  (d)  the  ad  hoc  account  for  the  expenses  of 
ONUC. 

6.  Moreover,  in  referring  to  the  Organisation’s  unpaid  obligations  I mean  the 
sum  represented  by  the  unliquidated  obligations  entered  on  the  United  Nations 
books  of  aooount  plus  the  amounts  that  should  be  in  various  surplus  accounts 
plus  the  amounts  borrowed  from  the  Working  Capital  Fund  and  other  special  or 
trust  funds  and  accounts  in  the  custody  of  the  Secretary-General.  I exclude, 
however,  the  Organisation’s  residual  liabilities  relating  to  the  unpaid  balance  of 
the  United  Nations  Headquarters  loan  or  the  balance  of  credits  due  Members  in 
respect  of  the  transfer  of  the  League  of  Nations  assets. 

7.  At  the  end  of  1956  the  gap  to  which  I have  referred — which  may  be  called 
our  cash  deficit — amounted  to  $9.3  million.  This  increased  to  $21.2  million  at 
the  end  of  1957  and  again  to  approximately  $29  million  at  the  end  of  the  following 
two  years 

8.  At  the  end  of  1960  the  gap  had  become  $86.9  million  and  it  is  now  estimated 
that,  at  the  end  of  this  year — some  twenty  days  from  now — it  will  have  reached 
the  amount  of  $107.5  million.1 


i The  total  nnpaid  ohlltstloru,  net  cash  rexxnw.  sad  deficit as  at  the  end  of  each  year  from  1836  through 
1981  were  m Sallows: 

[Millions  of  dollars) 
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9.  On  the  assumption  that  the  Organization’s  expenses  will  continue  during 
the  first  half  of  1962  at  the  rate  of  approximately  $17  million  per  month  and  that 
the  collection  of  contributions  during  that  period  will  total  approximately  $40 
million,  the  gap  between  the  debts  of  the  Organization  and  its  available  net  cash 
resources  will  have  increased  to  approximately  $170  million  by  30  June  1662. 

10.  In  view  of  the  present  situation  and  the  prospects  for  the  immediate 
future,  I consider  it  imperative  that  the  General  Assembly  take  appropriate 
action  during  the  present  session  to  re-establish  the  financial  solvency  of  the 
Organisation  and  to  provide  it  with  the  financial  resources  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  continuing  responsibilities.  In  the  absence  of  adequate  and  assured 
long-term  arrangements  looking  to  the  Organization’s  immediate  as  well  as 
prospective  financial  needs  the  consequence  of  insolvency  will  have  to  be  faced 
seriously  and  soon. 

11.  It  is  estimated  that  by  31  Deoember  1961,  the  United  Nations  will  have 
unpaid  bills  of  approximately  $82.5  million.  In  addition,  depletion  of  the  Working 
Capital  Fund  (plus  temporary  loans  from  other  United  Nations  accounts)  is 
likely  to  account,  as  of  that  date,  for  a further  $26.0  million.  Thus  financial 
arrangements  must  be  made  at  this  session  of  the  General  Assembly  which  will 
not  only  ensure  the  provision  of  some  $107.5  million  for  meeting  these  obligations 
and  needed  fund  restorations  but  will  provide  also  for  payment  of  ongoing  costs 
of  other  authorized  activities. 

12.  Against  total  current  liabilities  as  indicated  above  fi.e.  unliquidated 
obligations  plus  advances  from  the  Working  Capital  Fund  and  other  special  or 
trust  accounts)  it  is  calculated  that  year-ena  financial  statements  will  show  some 
$86  million  in  unpaid  assessments. 

13.  Despite  some  relative  improvement  in  the  course  of  1961,  the  Organization’s 
raj»h  position  can  be  said  to  be  equally  critical,  with  the  virtual  certainty  of  its 
rapidly  and  progressively  deteriorating  through  the  first  half  of  1962,  and  the 
prospect  that  all  reserves  will  shortly  be  exhausted.  It  is  also  dear  that  exclusive 
reliance  on  the  short-term  borrowing  expedients  so  far  used  would  no  longer  be 
possible  or  desirable. 

14.  In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  Nations  will  be  facing  imminent 
bankruptcy,  if,  in  addition  to  earliest  possible  payment  of  current  and,  partic- 
ularly, of  arrear  assessments,  effective  action  is  not  promptly  taken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  (i)  enabling  outstanding  obligations  to  be  settled;  (ii)  improving  the  cash 
position;  and  (iii)  providing  needed  financing  for  approved  continuing  activities. 

16.  I therefore  venture  to  express  the  hope  that,  before  it  concludes  its  present 
session,  the  General  Assembly  will  devote  thought  and  attention  to  this  con- 
tinuing financial  crisis,  and  agree  upon  ways  sad  means  by  which  it  could  be 
resolved. 

16.  The  situation  requires  that  all  Member  States  assist  us,  not  only  by  alle- 
viating the  present  crisis,  but  also  by  providing  sound  and  longer-range  financing. 
This  applies  to  activities  for  which  provision  is  made  under  the  regular  United 
Nations  budget,  as  also  to  separately  financed  operations  specifically  approved. 
It  was  in  anticipation  of  such  a spirit  of  oo-operation,  and  in  the  confident  expec- 
tation that  all  Members  share  a common  interest  in  preserving  the  Organization 
they  have  built  up  as  a going  eonoern,  that  I undertook  my  present  responsibilities. 
The  tasks  that  have  been  entrusted  to  me,  however,  can  oe  successfully  accom- 
plished only  if  pledges  of  goodwill  are  acoompanied  by  a readiness  to  provide  the 
Bnmnftial  support  and  resources  ossentiel  for  their  fulfilment. 

Appendix  17 

Statement  bt  Ambassador  Philip  M.  Klutxnice,  United  States  Repre- 
sentative in  Committee  Five,  on  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  and 

Congo  Financing,  December  15, 1961 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  faced  with  a great  task.  The  operation  in  the  Congo 
goes  on.  Neither  the  General  Assembly  nor  the  Security  Council  has  spoken  to 
stay  it.  In  August  I was  in  the  Congo  for  a brief  visit.  There,  as  in  this  Com- 
mittee room,  I found  many  differing  opinions  on  many  aspects  of  what  was  don* 
or  what  should  be  done  by  the  United  Nations  in  the  Congo.  On  one  thing  there 
was  unanimous  agreement  in  mid-August  among  the  people  to  whom  I spoke. 
These  included  old  settlers  and  new,  Congolese  and  Europeans,  Americans  and 
members  of  other  missions.  Without  exception  and  in  the  hope  that  some  of  the 
aggravating  issues  would  be  solved  quickly,  these  people  expressed  the  hope  that 
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• United  Nations  military  force  would  continue  for  some  time  as  a symbol  of  the 
interest  of  the  international  community  in  the  realisation  of  a viable  Congo. 
I have  no  doubt  that  many  of  these  people  were  moved  to  this  conclusion  by  the 
recognition  that  some  time  was  needed  by  the  new  Congolese  Government  to 
gain  firm  control  of  the  situation  at  hand. 

Since  my  visit  tragedy  and  division  have  stalked  the  Congo.  As  we  sit  here, 
the  African  atmosphere  is  tense  with  alternate  hope  and  despair;  the  undertaking 
begun  many  months  ago  is  not  finished.  A Secretary  General  and  his  aides  were 
martyred  by  the  cause  of  Congo  unity  and  Independence.  An  Acting  Secretary 
General  equipped  with  a most  recent  mandate  of  the  Security  Council  has  shown 
quiet  courage  and  enheartening  determination  to  make  good  the  promise  of  this 
Organisation. 

In  these  circumstances,  what  alternatives  are  available  to  the  United  Nations? 
Of  eourse,  it  can  sacrifice  with  finality  the  investment  of  men,  money,  and  material 
by  many  members  by  bringing  its  operation  to  an  abrupt  end.  Or  it  can  bring 
to  final  consumption  what  could  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  meaningful  chapters 
in  its  history  by  completing  the  task  which  it  undertook.  All  of  us  have  heard 
the  challenging  report  of  U Thant.  More  resources  are  needed  if  this  operation 
is  to  conform  to  the  political  mandates  of  this  Organisation. 

Here  again  the  report  of  the  Working  Group  of  Fifteen  is  enlightening.  Even 
though  there  was  a difference  of  opinion  about  the  legal  significance  of  an  assess- 
ment by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  cost  of  the  Congo  operation,  there  was 
substantial  agreement  that  in  any  appropriate  peace  or  security  action  the 
principle  of  collective  responsibility  of  the  membership  should  prevail.  Therefore, 
while  we  await  with  confidence  an  advisory  opinion  from  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  (ICJ),  we  should  without  regard  thereto  reaffirm  the  doctrine  of 
mutuality  and  of  collective  responsibility  which  is  the  hallmark  of  these  United 
Nations.  We  have  before  us  an  appropriate  resolution  to  authorise  the  expendi- 
ture of  required  funds  for  the  Congo  operation  and  another  for  the  UNEF,  and 
to  assess  appropriately  the  cost  among  the  memoers  of  this  Organisation. 

Appropriation  and  assessment  resolutions  are  not  enough.  This  knowledgeable 
group  understands  full  well  that  the  cash  flow  into  the  coffers  of  the  United 
Nations  is  the  key  question  that  confronts  us.  For  a variety  of  reasons  which, 
in  large  part,  have  nothing  to  do  with  ability  to  pay,  some  of  our  members  are 
just  not  paying.  The  mere  sise  of  the  Congo  costs  made  it  dear  some  time  ago 
that  the  persistence  of  some  in  this  unorthodox  posture  would  precipitate  a crisis 
of  immeasurable  proportions.  We  have  arrived  at  that  point  novel  Some  may 
wish  to  venture  to  more  dangerous  exposures,  but  the  stakes  are  much  too  high 
to  risk  the  precipice  on  which  this  Organisation  rests  today. 

The  adoption  of  the  resolutions  of  authorisation  and  assessment,  assuming 
that  paying  habits  remain  the  same,  will  not  provide  sufficient  cash  when  added 
to  all  authorised  borrowings  to  avert  a bare  treasury  in  the  spring  of  1962.  If, 
for  whatever  reason,  members  do  not  change  their  paying  habits,  then  the  Organi- 
sation will  be  bankrupt  and  unable  to  pay  its  bills  next  spring.  This  unhappy 
fact  cannot  be  brushed  under  the  carpet  any  longer.  Now  is  the  time  for  those 
who  speak  of  their  groat  concern  for  world  peace,  peaceful  co-exiatence,  cooperation, 
and  all  the  sugary  words  of  seduction  to  show  their  true  colors. 

My  Government  throughout  this  whole  exercise  has  demonstrated  its  willing- 
ness to  meet  the  problem  more  than  half-way.  So  have  others.  We  who  have 
paid  our  bills  have  no  more  voting  strength  than  those  who  have  elected  to  ignore 
the  mandates  of  this  Organisation.  It  is  for  the  many  who  may  suffer  from  the 
padlocking  of  these  doors  to  assert  themselves  now.  My  Government  would 
deeply  regret  the  indecent  demise  through  default  of  the  moving  ideal  embodied 
in  this  Organisation,  but  there  are  limits  to  our  patienoe  and  an  end  to  our 
indulgence. 

If  these  resolutions  are  not  the  best  answer,  let  another  better  response  be 
presented.  It  will  have  our  serious  interest.  But  one  answer  whether  it  be 
rumored  or  not  is  unacceptable.  In  the  discharge  of  mutuality  one  state  should 
not  be  called  upon  to  carry  the  major  burden.  Inis  is  bad  for  the  United  Nations 
and  for  that  state  as  well.  If  the  United  States  is  someone’s  candidate  for  that 
rede,  it  ahoyld  be  made  dear  that  it  has  gone  as  far  as  it  can  and  will  go.  It  Is 
unthinkable  that  the  United  States  pay  so  much  of  this  bill  and  its  own  act  will 
help  destroy  the  United  Nations.  Neither  our  government  nor  our  people  will 
play  such  a foolish  role. 

We  regret  the  necessity  at  this  critical  stage  (even  for  a moment)  of  leaving 
the  field  of  facta  and  figures  to  consider  certain  proposals  that  have  been  suggested 
here.  For  example,  it  has  been  seriously  urged  against  the  assessment  and 
apportionment  resolutions  that  the  state  or  states  responsible  should  pay  all  or 
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• great  share  of  the  octets  of  a peace  and  security  action  by  the  United  Nations. 
This  has  the  lure  of  reasonableness  and  the  siren’s  quality  of  removing;  the  burden 
from  our  collective  conscience  and  fixing  it  on  someone  else.  This  is  a nioe  and 
neat  trick  if  it  would  work.  Let  us  analyse  it  calmly  and  deliberately. 

1.  Will  any  sovereign  state  accept  blame  or  permit  itself  to  voluntarily  sit  with 
a dunoe’a  cap  in  any  such  situation?  States  are  like  people — they  can  always 
justify  to  themselves  and  to  their  constituency  the  justioe  or  propriety  of  an 
act.  It  would  require  a trial  and  finding  in  each  instanoe  by  some  international 
tribunal  before  blame  oould  be  fixed  and  the  degree  of  responsibility  for  coats 
assessed  Any  other  procedure  would  make  a mockery  of  our  pretensions  to 
justice  and  a shambles  of  our  mutuality  in  this  Organisation.  The  process  of 
stigmatising  one  nation  or  another  is  a lengthy  one.  It  is  also  a double-edged 
sword.  It  may  shake  up  a lot  of  hidden  factors  and  culprits  who  charge  others 
while  having  no  little  share  of  the  fault  themselves.  It  seems  strange  and  incon- 
sistent for  those  who  hesitate  to  submit  one  limited  legal  phase  of  our  problem 
to  the  ICJ  to  seemingly  espouse  this  proposition  with  all  of  its  judicial  pre- 
requisites and  endless  political  implications. 

2.  But,  assuming  the  first  step  is  ultimately  concluded,  can  anyone  reasonably 
contend  that  an  alleged  culprit  state  will  advance  the  financial  means  to  pursue 
a military  action  while  it  is  under  charges  of  responsibility  for  having  caused  the 
conditions  which  make  a UN  security  action  necessary?  Who  then  is  to  provide 
the  funds  while  all  of  this  palavering  and  judicial  processing  takes  place? 

If  the  suggestion  that  is  made  had  been  pursued  in  the  case  of  the  Sues  and  in 
the  Congo  we  would  still  be  debating  the  subject. 

This  is  obviously  an  impractical  approach  even  if  it  is  acceptable  as  a principle. 
Blame-fixing  and  fault-finding  are  exercises  that  are  time  consuming  but  do  not 
meet  the  exigencies  of  an  emergency  military  or  security  program.  They  can 
only  be  looked  upon  as  mere  conversation  pieces  for  the  aftermath — they  do  not 
supply  men,  material  and  money  when  they  are  needed. 

There  is  another  alternative  which  has  been  proposed  several  times.  On 
occasion  it  has  been  met  with  limited  approval  by  some  of  the  states.  The 
proposal  paraphrased  is  simply  that  all  aspects  of  this  type  of  undertaking  must 
proceed  only  by  agreement  between  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. This  suggestion  has  been  confused  on  occasions  as  being  somewhat  similar 
to  another  that  proposes  that  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council 
pay  a larger  share  of  the  cost  of  a peace  and  security  action.  Let  us  be  certain 
that  these  are  two  separate  and  distinct  ideas  that  bear  no  honest  relationship 
one  to  the  other. 

My  government  has  expressed  itself  by  acta  in  affirming  its  belief  that  in  an 
emergency  security  situation  such  as  created  UNEF  and  ONUC  a major  power 
should  volunteer  to  do  something  beyond  its  share  as  expressed  by  the  normal 
scale  of  assessments  if  it  is  necessary  to  do  so.  We  shall  do  so  again  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  item.  However,  we  have  never  claimed  that  this  should  deprive 
the  entire  membership  of  its  role  as  a General  Assembly  to  act  in  an  appropriate 
case  under  the  Uniting  for  Peace  resolution  or  in  assessing  and  allocating  costs 
under  Article  17.  Perhaps  in  this  we  are  less  protective  of  our  selfish  interests 
than  our  colleagues  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Perhaps,  in  this  we  are  expressing  a 
naive  hope  that  irrespective  of  occasional  differences  the  total  membership  can 
be  relied  upon  to  act  in  the  best  interest  of  world  tranquility  and  in  a spirit  of 
collective  responsibility  if  the  need  arises. 

The  Security  Council  of  eleven  members  or  a leaser  number,  the  five  permanent 
members,  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  sacrosanct.  We  believe  that  one.jof  the 
major  progressive  steps  taken  in  the  writing  of  the  Charter  is  expressed  in  the 
mutuality  of  Article  17  and  its  companion  Article  19  and  in  the  later  wisdom 
of  the  General  Assembly  in  enacting  its  epoch  making  Resolution  377(V)  Uniting 
for  Peaoe. 

Any  aooeptanoe  of  the  notion  that  we  must  move  away  from  these  achievements 
is  a backward  step  in  our  common  search  for  a universe  of  peace.  It  implies 
that  only  a few  should  make  tire  crucial  decisions  of  our  day  without  the  prospect 
of  a participation  of  the  many  in  an  appropriate  case;  it  may  even  imply  that 
only  a few  should  make  the  decisions,  but  the  many  may  be  called  upon  to  pay 
for  them  so  long  as  the  few  are  the  great  powers.  This  is  an  archaic  concept 
which  cannot  survive  the  sunlight  of  today’s  world. 

There  are  many  debates  in  these  halls  on  many  dramatic  subjects — disarm- 
ament, nuclear  testing,  apartheid,  eoonomic  development — but  there  are  none 
as  basic  as  the  debate  in  which  we  are  engaged  in  this  Committee.  We  have 
arrived  at  an  hour  when  a decision  that  may  rock  the  very  foundations  of  the  world 
must  be  made.  An  organisation  such  as  this  is  not  brick  and  mortar  and  glass — 
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it  lives  only  through  the  personality  of  the  human  beings  who  serve  it  and  through 
the  repute  it  develops  as  an  entity  in  the  areas  in  which  it  serves.  There  are 
many  places  in  the  world  where  the  people — not  governments — but  just  the  ordi- 
nary human  beings — look  to  the  United  Nations  as  mankind’s  last  and  best  hope 
for  a universe  of  peace  with  justice.  Is  it  oonoeivable  that  such  a hope  can  be 
kept  alive  in  the  breasts  of  men  if  the  organisation  that  expresses  it  must  abandon 
its  mission  and  lower  its  escutcheon  out  of  an  inability  to  pay  its  bills?  Is  this 
the  portion  that  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations  have  chosen  for  this  instru- 
ment that  seeks  human  equanimity?  Is  it  possible  that  the  representatives  of 
the  hundred  and  three  nations  of  the  world— a world  that  expends  over  $100 
billion  a year  for  armaments — will  permit  the  legitimate  ambitions  of  a Congo 
for  freedom  and  national  strength  to  be  aborted  for  the  want  of  a few  million 
dollars? 

Indeed,  the  answer  must  oome  in  this  debate  and  from  this  chamber.  The 
subject  of  legal  technicalities  becomes  oppressive  when  there  is  an  avenue  for  a 
determination  of  legal  rights  among  the  Members  and  when  that  avenue  can  be 
sought.  Any  argument  as  to  efficiency  or  inefficiency  tends  to  beg  the  issue — 
since  when  have  hastily-thrown-together  organisations  engaged  in  military  or 
quasi-military  operations  earned  an  accolade  for  superb  efficiency?  The  under- 
lying and  inescapable  issue  turns  about  our  hopes,  our  beliefs  in  the  peace  and 
future  of  the  United  Nations. 

These  are  solemn  days  for  the  United  Nations  Organisation.  The  headlines 
address  themselves  to  every  variety  of  international  political  issue  that  besets 
mankind.  Sometimes,  they  scream  with  the  violent  differences  that  are  openly 
expressed;  on  other  occasions  in  more  muted  tones  they  exude  the  notion  that 
small  and  even  imperceptible  forward  movements  are  taking  place.  Even  as  we 
discuss  these  matters  of  finance  military  forces  under  the  banner  of  the  United 
Nations  are  engaged  in  making  real  the  resolutions  enacted  by  the  Security 
Council  five  times  without  a negative  vote  and  with  minor  abstentions.  The 
whole  notion  of  a United  Nations  is  undergoing  its  supreme  test  in  the  arena  of 
words  and  in  the  crucible  of  gun  fire. 

It  is  in  this  environment  that  we  listened  to  the  direct  and  forthright  presenta- 
tion by  Mr.  Thant  bearing  on  the  problem  with  which  this  Committee  is  concerned. 
It  is  in  other  organs  of  this  Organisation  that  the  substantive  determinations  have 
been  made  in  one  instance  as  recently  as  November  24,  when  the  Security  Council 
strengthened  and  again  defined  the  obligations  of  the  Secretary  General  in  the 
Congo.  Our  task  is  to  take  the  first  steps  to  provide  the  resources  which  are 
needed  to  make  possible  the  political  decisions  taken.  It  is  sterile  debate  to 

rstion  the  total  of  funds  requested.  Neither  the  Secretary  General  nor  anyone 
can  predict  with  precision  what  may  actually  constitute  the  final  accounting 
in  resources  needed  to  achieve  the  result.  AH  of  us  hope  with  him  that  the  efforts 
in  the  Congo  can  be  brought  to  a speedy  and  satisfactory  conclusion.  If  it  takes 
more  in  a short  time  to  accomplish  his  mission  than  a chronic  and  continuing 
effort  would  require,  who  among  us  would  choose  to  save  dollars  while  continuing 
to  expose  men  of  whatever  nationality  to  the  dangers  of  an  unending  military 
engagement.  The  price  of  victory  for  the  people  of  the  Congo  and  for  the  United 
Nations  may  be  great  or  small,  but  we  nave  entered  into  a path  from  which 
there  is  no  turning  without  dishonor. 

My  Government  has  publicly  and  repeatedly  stated  by  word  and  responded  by 
act  to  demonstrate  our  support  of  the  political  actions  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  Security  Council.  We  will  do  no  less  now.  We  have  supported  the 
resolution  submitting  the  question  of  the  character  of  obligation  incurred  in  this 
connection  for  an  advisory  opinion  of  the  ICJ.  We  have  done  this  not  to  punish 
or  oompel  anyone;  but  only  to  olarify  the  real  task  before  us.  We  shall  support 
the  resolutions  appropriating  sums  necessary  to  meet  the  estimates  of  UNEF  and 
ONUC,  authorising  the  Secretary  General  to  incur  the  necessary  expenditures 
and  assessing  the  oosts.  As  on  prior  occasions  with  respect  to  the  assessment 
of  the  cost  of  both  UNEF  and  the  Congo  operations,  my  Government  is  prepared 
to  make  voluntary  contributions  in  addition  to  our  regular  assessments  to  defray 
the  loss  incurred  through  the  deductions  justly  made  to  relieve  less  developed 
countries  from  a substantial  share  of  the  burden. 

We  are  prepared  to  make  a voluntary  contribution  on  the  order  of  $11.4  million 
toward  the  cost  of  ONUC,  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  reductions  in  assessments 
provided  in  the  draft  resolution  before  us.  We  are  also  prepared  to  offer,  subject 
to  Congressional  action,  a voluntary  contribution  on  the  order  of  $1.3  million 
toward  the  cost  of  UNEF  for  the  first  six  months  of  1062. 

The  adoption  of  these  resolutions  by  the  requisite  two-thirds  majority  will 
enable  the  Secretary  General  to  carry  on  until  June  30,  1962. 
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We  now  address  ourselves  to  U Thant's  suggestion  that  provision  be  made  for 
sound  and  longer-range  financing.  We  believe  that  the  United  Nations  would  be 
taking  an  epochal  step  in  authorising  the  issuance  and  sale  under  the  conditions 
specified  of  a $200  million  United  Nations  bond  issue.  My  Government  is 
prepared  to  support  and  has  consistently  urged  the  payment  erf  United  Nations 
obligations  on  a “pay-as-you-go”  basis.  Unfortunately,  a combination  of  cir- 
cumstances has  rendered  this  impossible  under  current  conditions.  The  adoption 
of  the  assessment  resolutions,  if  the  customary  payment  pattern  persists,  or  even 
if  modestly  improved,  will  fail  to  provide  the  cash  needed  by  the  Secretary  General 
to  meet  commitments  he  must  make  and  which  the  General  Assembly  has  au- 
thorised. In  this  situation,  there  is  great  wisdom  in  the  Secretary  General's  call 
for  longer-range  financing. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  must  be  clarified.  Only  the  Congress  can 
authorise  the  purchase  of  such  bonds.  It  will  not  convene  until  after  the  first 
of  the  year.  The  United  States  Delegation  believes  that  the  character  of  the 
crisis  is  such  that  all  States  Members  should  be  prepared  to  take  extraordinary 
steps.  Normally,  we  would  fed  compelled  to  abstain  or  vote  against  a proposal 
of  this  kind  until  it  had  received  the  Messing  of  the  Congress.  For  the  reason 
we  have  stated,  the  United  States,  subject  to  the  conditions  here  expressed,  will 
vote  for  this  proposal.  We  are  directed  to  advise  you  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  will  submit  the  request  for  authority  to  participate  in  this  bond 
issue  at  an  appropriate  levd  of  purchase  to  the  Congress  when  it  convenes  in  the 
sincere  hope  that  the  United  States  will  be  enabled  to  do  its  share  in  making  this 
historic  proposal  a reality.  We  firmly  believe  that  such  a measure  is  essential  to 
establish  a period  without  financial  crisis  to  permit  all  of  us  to  soberly  and  calmly 
survey  the  experience  to  date  in  an  atmosphere  relieved  of  the  tensions  of  prospec- 
tive bankruptcy. 

We  would  appeal  to  our  colleagues  to  move  quickly  and  confidently  to  put  our 
house  in  order.  This  is  one  way  in  which  we  can  bring  a new  tone  to  these  halls 
as  we  near  the  dose  of  a General  Assembly  which  began  under  the  pall  of  tragic 
martyrdom.  We  can  by  these  acts  affirm  our  determination  that  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold  and  his  valiant  comrades  did  not  give  up  their  lives  for  naught. 

We  can  do  something  no  less  important.  We  recall  with  a glow  of  happiness 
that  moment  of  unanimity  when  U Thant  assumed  the  duties  of  Acting  Secretary 
General.  The  brilliant  words  of  nomination  which  identified  him  as  a man  of 
faith,  of  fairness,  of  splendid  judgment  and  serene  personality  did  not  exceed  the 
talents  he  has  so  far  shown  in  the  execution  of  his  exacting  duties.  His  con- 
secrated efforts  to  bring  some  order  out  of  the  chaos  that  was  inevitable  in  the 
wake  of  the  sudden  and  tragic  demise  of  his  predecessor;  his  fairness  in  trying  to 
involve  all  of  the  Members  in  the  major  matters  with  which  he  is  concerned;  his 
quiet  courage  which  has  restored  an  air  of  real  strength  to  our  work — all  this 
suggests  that  we  must  join  to  lessen  the  heavy  load  resting  on  his  shoulders.  We 
seek  in  all  friendship  and  earnestness  to  give  our  fulsome  support  to  this  accom- 
plished and  dedicated  leader.  It  may  well  be  that  the  destiny  of  all  mankind 
rests  in  his  hands  and  in  his  ability  to  make  the  United  Nations  responsive  to  the 
common  urge  of  all  ordinary  people  for  a universe  of  peace  where  justice  prevails. 
My  Government  shall  not  fall  short  of  discharging  its  fullest  measure  of  support 
toward  this  end.  This  is  the  spirit  and  the  objective  of  our  willingness  to  join 
in  giving  the  Acting  Secretary  General  the  tools  he  needs. 
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RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
[on  the  report  at  the  Fifth  Committee  (A/5038)  J 

1091  (XVI).  Seal*  of  assessments  for  the  apportionment  of  the  expense*  of  Ut* 
United  Nation* 

A 

The  General  Assembly 
Resolves  that: 

1.  The  scale  of  assessments  for  Members’ 1 contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
budget  for  the  financial  years  1962,  1963  and  1964  shall  be  as  follows: 

Bfitr 

Afghanistan 

Albania 


Pwrctmt  Jdtwbtf  8tmU 


Argentina. 

Australia 

Austria 

Bolivia 

Brazil. 

Bulgaria 

Burma r 

Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist 

Republic 

Cambodia 

Cameroon 

Canada  ..... 

Central  African  Republic 

Ceylon 

Chad 

Chile__ 

China 

Colombia 

Congo  (Brazzaville). 


Costa 

Cuba 

Cyprus 

Czechoslovakia 

Dahomey 

Denmark..., 

Dominican  Republic 

Ecuador 

El  Salvador 

Ethiopia 

Federation  of  Malaya... 

Finland 

France 

Gabon 

Ghana 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Guinea 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Hungary 

Iceland 

India 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Iraq 

Ireland 

Israel 

Italy 

Ivory  Coast 


a 05 
.04 
1.  01 
1.  66 
.45 
1.20 
.04 
LOS 
.20 
.07 

.52 

.04 

.04 

a 12 

.041 
.09 
.04 
. 26 
4.  57 
.26 
.04 
.07 
.04 
.22 
.04 
1.  17 
.04 
.58 
.05 
.06 
.04 
.05 
. 13 
.37 
& 94 
.04 
.09 
.23 
.05 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.56 
.04 
2.03 
.45 
.20 
.09 
. 14 
. 15 
2.24 
.04 


Japan 

Jordan 

Laos 

Lebanon 

Liberia 

Libya 

Luxembourg. 

Madagascar.. 

Mali 

Mexico 

Morocco 

Nepal 

Netherlands.. 
New  Zealand. 
Nicaragua.... 

Niger 

Nigeria 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Panama. 


Paraguay 

Peru 

Philippines 

Poland 

Portugal 

Rumania 

Saudi  Arabia 

Senegal 

Somalia 

South  Africa 

Spain 

Sudan 

Sweden 

Thailand 

Togo 

Tunisia 

Turkey 

Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public  

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics  

United  Arab  Republic 

United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland. 

United  States  of  America 

Upper  Volta 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Yemen 

Yugoslavia..^ 


2.  27 
.04 
.04 
.05 
.04 
.04 
.05 
.04 
.04 
.74 
. 14 
.04 
1. 01 
.41 
.04 
.04 
.21 
.45 
.42 
.04 
.04 
. 10 
.40 
L 28 
. 16 
.32 
.07 
.05 
.04 
. 53 
.86 
.07 
1.30 
. 16 
.04 
.05 
.40 

1.98 

14  97 
*.  30 

7.58 

32.02 
.04 
. 11 
.52 
.04 
.38 


Total 100.00 


* Not  indodlns  the  Member  State*  admitted  to  the  Organization  at  the  Zitwetti  aesaioo  of  the  General 
Am&mbly. 

* A .location  between  Syria  and  the  United  Arab  Republic  to|beIdet*rmlned. 
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2.  Subject  to  rule  161  of  the  rules  of  procedure  of  the  General  Assembly,  the 
scale  of  assessments  given  in  paragraph  1 above  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Com* 
mittee  on  Contributions  in  1964,  when  a report  shall  be  submitted  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Assembly  at  its  nineteenth  session; 

3.  Notwithstanding  the  terms  of  regulation  5.5  of  the  Financial  Regulations 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  Secretary-General  shall  be  empowered  to  accept,  at 
his  discretion  and  after  consultation  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Contributions,  a portion  of  the  contributions  of  Member  States  for  the  financial 
years  1962,  1963  and  1964  in  currencies  other  than  United  States  dollars; 

4.  Subject  to  rule  161  of  the  rules  of  procedure  of  the  General  Assembly,  States 
which  are  not  Members  of  the  United  Nations  but  which  participate  in  certain 
of  its  activities  shall  be  called  upon  to  contribute  towards  the  1962, 1963  and  1964 
expenses  of  such  activities  on  the  basis  of  the  following  rates: 


Non-member  State:  Pac**t 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany 5.  70 

Liechtenstein . 04 

Monaco - . 04 

Republic  of  Korea . 19 

Republic  of  Viet-Nam . 16 

San  Marino .04 

Switaerland .95 


the  following  countries  being  called  upon  to  contribute: 

(a)  To  the  International  Court  of  Justice:  Liechtenstein,  San  Marino  and 
Switaerland; 

(b)  To  the  international  control  of  narcotic  drugs:  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, Liechtenstein,  Monaco,  Republic  of  Korea,  Republic  of  Viet-Nam,  San 
Marino  and  Switaerland; 

(c)  To  the  International  Bureau  for  Declarations  of  Death  of  Missing  Persons: 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany; 

(d)  To  the  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East:  Republic  of 
Korea  and  Republic  of  Viet-Nam; 

(«)  To  the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe:  Federal  Republic  of  Germany; 

5.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  paragraph  1 above,  the  Committee  on 
Contributions  shall  at  its  meeting  in  1962  examine  the  scale  of  assessments  for 
the  years  1962,  1963  and  1964,  in  the  light  of  the  discussion  in  the  Fifth  Com- 
mittee at  the  sixteenth  session  and  in  tne  light  of  such  further  information  as 
might  be  made  available  to  it,  and  shall  report  thereon  to  the  General  Assembly 
at  its  seventeenth  session;  in  the  event  that  the  Assembly  should  at  its  seven- 
teenth session  revise  the  scale  set  out  in  paragraph  1 above,  the  contributions 
for  1962  shall  be  adjusted  accordingly. 

1082nd  plenary  meeting, 
18  December  1961. 


B 


The  General  Assembly, 

Bearing  in  mind  the  provisions  of  regulation  5.5  of  the  Financial  Regulations 
of  the  United  Nations  and  the  existing  arrangements  for  facilitating  the  payment 
of  contributions  to  the  regular  budget  of  the  United  Nations  in  currencies  other 
than  the  United  States  dollar, 

Aware  of  the  difficulties  experienced  by  many  Member  States  in  securing 
United  States  dollars  for  the  payment  of  their  contributions  to  the  regular  budget 
of  the  United  Nations, 

Taking  into  account  paragraphs  17  and  35  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Contributions,1 

Considering  that  it  is  desirable  to  expand  the  existing  arrangements  for  facilitat- 
ing the  payment  of  contributions, 

Recommends  the  Committee  on  Contributions: 

(a)  To  study  all  the  possible  ways  and  means  of  expanding  the  existing  arrange- 
ments for  facilitating  the  payment  of  contributions  by  Member  States  to  the  regu- 
lar budget  of  the  United  Nations  in  currencies  other  than  the  United  States 
dollar; 

(b)  To  submit  a detailed  report  and  recommendations  on  this  matter  to  the 
General  Assembly  at  its  seventeenth  session. 

1082nd  plenary  meeting, 
18  December  1961. 


1 OfflcU  Record*  of  the  General  Assembly,  SUeenlh  Session,  Supplement  No.  10  (A/4776  and  Can.  1). 
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RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
(on  (be  report  of  the  Fifth  Committee  (A/6065)] 

1733  (XVI).  United  Nation*  Emergency  Force:  coet  estimate • for  the  maintenance 

of  the  Force 

The  GumtoI  JLeeeinblyf 

Recalling  ite  resolutions  1089  (XI)  of  21  December  1966,  1161  (XII)  of  22  No- 
vember 1967.  1337  nail)  of  13  December  1968,  1441  (XIV)  of  6 December  1969 
end  1676  (XV)  of  20  December  1960, 

Having  examined  the  budget  estimates  tor  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Foroe 
submitted  by  the  Secretary-General  for  the  year  1962 1 and  the  observations  and 
recommendations  thereon  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and 
Budgetary  Questions,* 

1.  Dectdee  to  continue  the  special  account  for  the  expenses  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Emergency  Foroe; 

2.  Authorises  the  Secretary-General  to  expend,  during  1962,  at  an  average 
monthly  rate  not  to  exceed  $1,626,000  for  the  continuing  cost  of  the  United 
Nations  Emergency  Foroe; 

3.  Decide*  to  appropriate  an  amount  of  $9.76  million  for  the  operations  of  the 
United  Nations  Emergency  Foroe  for  the  period  1 January  to  30  June  1962; 

4.  Decide*  to  apportion  the  amount  of  $9.75  million  among  all  States  Members 
of  the  United  Nations  in  accordance  with  the  regular  scale  of  assessments  for 
1962,*  subjeot  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  6 below; 

6.  Appeal*  to  all  Member  States  who  are  in  a position  to  assist  to  make  volun- 
tary contributions  to  help  defray  the  oosts  of  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Foroe; 

6.  Decide*  to  reduce: 

(e)  By  80  per  cent  the  assessment  of  Member  States  whose  contributions  to 
the  regular  budget  range  from  0.04  per  cent  to  0.26  per  oent  inclusive; 

(6)  By  80  per  cent  the  assessment  of  Member  States  receiving  assistance  during 
1961  under  the  Expanded  Programme  of  Technical  Assistance,  whose  contribu- 
tions to  the  regular  budget  range  from  0.28  per  cent  to  1.26  per  cent  inclusive; 

(c)  By  60  per  cent  the  assessment  of  Member  States  receiving  assistance  dur- 
ing 1961  under  the  Expanded  Programme  of  Technical  Assistance,  whose  contri- 
butions to  the  regular  budget  are  1.28  per  cent  and  above; 

7.  Decide*  to  apply  the  voluntary  contributions  of  Member  States  to  offset  the 
deficit  resulting  from  the  implementation  of  the  provisions  of  paragraph  6 above. 

1086th  plenary  meeting, 
tO  December  1961, 

1 A/4784. 

* A/4813. 

• 8m  iMQtaMoa  1S81  {XVI)  Ol  is  December  1961. 
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RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 


(on  the  report  of  the  Fifth  Committee  (A/6066)) 

1732  (XVI).  United  Nations  operations  in  the  Congo:  cost  estimates  and  financing 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  the  Security  Council  resolutions  of  14  July  i960.1  22  July  I960,1  0 
August  I960,*  21  February  1961,4  and  24  November  1961.*  and  General  Assembly 
resolutions  1474  (ES-IV)  of  20  September  I960.  1699  (XV),  1600  (XV)  and  1601 
(XV)  of  16  April  1961,  1619  (XV)  of  21  April  1961  and  1633  (XVI)  of  30  October 
1961, 

Having  considered  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  the  estimated  cost  of 
United  Nations  operations  in  the  Congo  in  1962  * and  the  report  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Questions  thereon,* 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  extraordinary  expenses  for  the  United  Nations  opera- 
tions in  the  Congo  are  essentially  different  in  nature  from  the  expenses  of  the 
Organisation  under  the  regular  budget  and  that,  therefore,  a procedure  different 
Rom  that  applied  in  the  case  of  the  regular  budget  is  required^ for  meeting  these 
extraordinary  expenses. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  have  a 
special  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  international  peaoe  and  security 
and,  therefore,  for  contributing  to  the  financing  of  peace  and  security  operations, 

1.  Decides  to  oontinue  the  ad  hoc  account  for  the  expenses  of  the  United  Nations 
operations  in  the  Congo; 

2.  Authorises  the  Secretary-General  to  expend,  during  1962,  at  an  average 
monthly  rate  not  to  exceed  610  million  for  the  continuing  cost  of  the  United 
Nations  operations  in  the  Congo; 

3.  Decides  to  appropriate  an  amount  of  $80  million  for  the  operations  of  the 
United  Nations  in  the  Congo  for  the  period  1 November  1961  to  30  June  1962; 

4.  Decides  to  apportion  as  expenses  of  the  Organisation  the  amount  of  680 
million  among  the  Member  States  in  accordance  with  the  scale  of  assessment  for 
the  regular  budget,"  subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  5 below,  pending  the 
establishment  of  a different  scale  of  assessment  to  defray  the  extraordinary 
expenses  of  the  Organisation  resulting  from  these  operations; 

5.  Decides  to  reduoe: 

(o)  By  80  per  cent  the  assessment  of  Member  States  whose  contributions  to 
the  regular  budget  range  from  0.04  per  cent  to  0.25  per  cent  inclusive; 

(6)  By  80  per  cent  the  assessment  of  Member  States  receiving  assistance  during 
1961  under  the  Expanded  Programme  of  Technical  Assistance,  whose  contributions 
to  the  regular  budget  range  from  0.26  per  cent  to  1.26  per  cent  inclusive; 

(e)  By  50  per  cent  the  assessment  of  Member  States  receiving  assistance  during 
1961  under  the  Expanded  Programme  of  Technical  Assistance,  whose  contribu- 
tions to  the  regular  budget  are  1.26  per  cent  and  above; 

6.  Urges  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  to  make  si  sable  addi- 
tional contributions; 

7.  Appeals  to  all  Member  States  who  are  in  a position  to  assist  to  make  volun- 
tary contributions  to  help  defray  the  oosts  of  the  United  Nations  operations  in  the 
Congo; 

8.  Calls  upon  the  Government  of  Belgium,  a State  directly  concerned  with  the 
situation  in  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  (Leopoldville),  to  make  a substantial  con- 
tribution j 

9.  Decides  to  apply  the  additional  contributions  of  Member  States  under 
paragraphs  6,  7 and  8 above  to  offset  the  deficit  resulting  from  the  implementation 
of  the  provisions  of  paragraph  5. 

1086th  plenary  meeting, 
90  December  1961. 


* Official  Record*  of  th * Steurit*  Council,  Fifteenth  Ytat,  Supplement  far  JtUt,  Anfnet  and  September  1900, 
bdinifilt  3/^M7 

* Ibid^  document  8/4405. 
i IbU,,  document  8/4426. 

4 Ibid.,  SRxUvUk  Year,  Supplement  /or  January.  February  and  March  1961,  document!S/4741. 

J to^&gpleme ntfae  October,  Nacember  and  December.  1961,  document  8/5002. 

* A/5019. 

* See  resolution  1601  (XVI)  oi  18  December 
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RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

(on  the  report  of  the  Fifth  Committee  (A/5075)] 

1734  (XVI).  Budget  for  the  financial  pear  1968 

A.  Budqbt  Appbomuations  fob  thb  Financial  Ybab  1962 

The  General  Aeeembly 

Reeolve*  that  for  the  financial  year  1962: 

1.  Appropriations  totalling  $0882,144,740  ate  hereby  voted  for  the  following 
purposes: 

A.  UNITBD  NATIONS 

Pari  I.  Seeeione  of  the  General  Ateembly,  the  council*,  commiteion* 
and  committee*;  tpecial  meeting*  and  conference* 

1.  Travel  and  other  expenses  of  representatives,  members  of  VAieOen 

commissions,  committees  and  other  subsidiary  bodies 1,  155, 240 

2.  Special  meetings  and  conferences 1, 532, 000 

Total,  part  I. 2, 687, 240 

ss  gsss  a 11  at 


Part  II.  Staff  cost*  and  related  expense* 

3.  Salaries  and  wages 40, 765, 550 

4.  Common  staff  ooots 9,399,650 

5.  Travel  of  staff 2,065,000 

6.  Payments  under  annex  I,  paragraphs  2 and  3,  of  the  Staff 

Regulations;  hospitality 100, 000 

Total,  part  II 52,330,200 

ate  r , i : j'uaa 

Part  III.  Building*,  equipment  and  common  eervice* 

7.  Buildings  and  improvements  to  premises 4,  364,  500 

8.  Permanent  equipment . 438,500 

I 9.  Maintenance,  operation  and  rental  of  premises. 3, 458,  200 

10.  General  expenses 3,  684, 800 

11.  Printing 1,286,650 

Total,  part  III 13,232,650 


Part  IV.  Special  expen*** 

12.  Special  expenses 194, 600 

Total,  part  IV 194,  600 

i"i i1 88  ass  nag 

Part  V.  Technical  programme* 

13.  Economic  development 2, 135, 000 

14.  Social  activities 2, 105, 000 

15.  Human  rights  activities .... 140, 000 

16.  Public  administration 1, 945, 000 

17.  Narootic  drugs  control 75, 000 

Total,  part  V 6, 400, 000 


Part  VI.  Special  mi**ion*  and  related  aciivitie* 

18.  Special  missions 2, 490, 650 

19.  United  Nations  Field  Service 1,  357, 000 

Total,  part  VI 3,847,650 
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a.  united  nations — continued 


Part  VII.  Office  of  the  United  Nation*  High  Commissioner  for 

Refugee* 

Set. 

20.  Office  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 


V.8.4cU*n 

2, 525,  800 


Total,  part  VII 2, 525,  800 

B.  INTERNATIONAL  COURT  OF  JUSTICE 

Pori  VIII.  International  Court  of  Justice 
21.  International  Court  of  Justice 926, 600 


Total,  part  VIII. 


928,600 


Grand  total..... 82,144,740 

2.  The  Secre  tary-  General  is  authorised: 

(a)  To  administer  as  a unit  the  provisions  under  sections  1,  3,  and  5 in  a total 
amount  of  $117,900  relating  to  the  Permanent  Central  Opium  Board  and  the 
Drug  Supervisory  Body; 

(b)  To  transfer  credits  between  sections  of  the  budget  with  the  prior  con* 
currenoe  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Questions; 

3.  The  appropriations  under  sections  1,  3.  4 and  5 in  a total  amount  of  $248,400 
relating  to  the  United  Nations  Joint  Staff  Pension  Board  and  the  United  Nations 
Staff  Pension  Committee  shall  be  administered  in  accordance  with  article  XXVII 
of  the  Regulations  of  the  United  Nations  Joint  Staff  Pension  Fund; 

4.  In  addition  to  the  appropriations  under  paragraph  1 above,  an  amount  of 
$17,500  is  hereby  appropriated  from  the  income  of  the  Library  Endowment 
Fund  for  the  purchase  of  books,  periodicals,  maps  and  library  equipment  and 
such  other  expenses  of  the  Library  at  the  Palais  des  Nations  as  are  in  accordance 
with  the  objects  and  provisions  of  the  endowment. 

I088tk  plenary  meeting. 
tO  December  1981 . 
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B.  Incomb  Enuum  fob  tbb  Financial  Ybab  1963 

The  General  Aeeembly 

Beecleee  that  for  the  financial  year  1962: 

1.  Estimates  of  income  other  than  assessments  on  Member  States  totalling 
$11814,062,060  are  approved  as  follows: 


Part  I.  Income  from  etajf  assessment 

At.  US.  fcfcn 

1.  Staff  assessment  income 8,  670, 260 


Total,  part  1 8, 670, 260 


Part  II.  Other  income 

2.  Funds  provided  from  extra-budgetary  accounts 1,  666,  800 

3.  General  income ... ........ ... 1,400,000 

4.  Sale  of  United  Nations  postage  stamps 1, 275, 000 

$.  Sale  of  publications . 376, 000 

6.  Services  to  visitors  and  catering  services 675, 000 


Total,  part  II 5,391,800 


Grand  total . ... ’ 14^  062, 060 


2.  The  inoome  from  staff  assessment  shall  be  credited  to  the  Tax  Equalisation 
Fond  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  General  Assembly  resolution  973  (X) 
of  15  December  1955; 

3.  Direct  expenses  of  the  United  Nations  Postal  Administration,  services  to 
visitors,  catering  and  related  services  and  the  sale  of  publications,  not  provided 
for  under  the  budget  appropriations,  may  be  charged  against  the  inoome  derived 
from  those  activities. 

1086th  plenary  meeting, 
80  December  1961. 

C.  Financing  or  Appbopbiations  fob  thb  Financial  Ybab  1962 

The  General  Aeeembly 

Reeoleee  that  for  the  financial  year  1962: 

1.  Budget  appropriations  totalling  $US82, 144,740,  decreased  by  revised  appro- 
priations for  1961  totalling  $1,320, 000, 1 shall  be  financed  as  follows,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  5.1  and  5.2  of  the  Financial  Regulations  of  the  United  Nations: 

(а)  As  to  $6,391,800,  by  income  other  than  staff  assessment  approved  under 
resolution  B above; 

(б)  As  to  $1,308,823,  by  the  balance  on  surplus  account  for  the  financial  year 
1960; 

(e)  As  to  $74,124,117,  by  assessment  on  Member  States  in  accordance  with 
General  Assembly  resolution  1691  (XVI)  of  18  December  1961; 

2.  There  shall  be  set  off  against  the  assessment  on  Member  States: 

(а)  Their  respective  shares  in  the  Tax  Equalisation  Fund,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  General  Assembly  resolution  973  (X)  of  15  December  1955,  com* 
prising: 

(i)  $8,670,250,  being  the  estimated  staff  assessment  income  for  1962; 

(ii)  $172,117,  being  the  excess  of  staff  assessment  income  for  1960  over  esti- 
mated income; 

(б)  Their  credits  in  respect  of  the  transfer  of  the  League  of  Nations  assets,  in 
accordance  with  General  Assembly  resolution  260  (III)  of  11  December  1948. 

1086th  plenary  meeting 
80  December  1961 
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Appexdix  22 

RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
[on  the  report  of  the  Fifth  Committee  (A/5075)] 

1736  (XVI).  Working  Capitol  Fund  for  the  financial  year  1969 

The  General  AeeemUy 

RsmoIvcs  that: 

1.  The  Working  Capital  Fund  shall  be  established  for  the  year  ending  31 
December  1962  at  an  amount  of  SUS25  million,  to  be  derived: 

(o)  As  to  $23,920,842,  from  cadi  advances  by  Members  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  paragraphs  2 and  3 below; 

(5)  As  to  $1,079,158,  by  transfer  from  surplus  account  as  follows: 

(i)  $551,170  being  the  balance  of  surplus  account  as  at  31  December  1957 
not  applied  against  Members’  assessments  in  accordance  with  General 
Assembly  resolution  1340  (XIII)  of  13  Deoember  1958; 

(ii)  $527,988  being  the  balance  of  surplus  acoount  as  at  31  December  1958. 
not  applied  against  Members’  assessments  in  accordance  with  General 
Assembly  resolution  1445  (XIV)  of  5 December  1959; 

2.  Members  shall  make  cash  advances  to  the  Working  Capital  Fund  as  required 
under  paragraph  1(a)  above  in  accordance  with  the  scale  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  for  contributions  of  Members  to  the  budget  for  the  financial  year 
1962; 1 

3.  There  shall  be  set  off  against  this  allocation  of  advances  the  amounts  paid  by 
Members  to  the  Working  Capital  Fund  for  the  financial  year  1961  under  General 
Assembly  resolution  1586  (XV)  of  20  December  1960,  provided  that,  should  such 
advance  paid  by  any  Member  to  the  Working  Capital  Fund  for  the  financial  year 
1961  exceed  the  amount  of  that  Member’s  advance  under  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 2 above,  the  excess  shall  be  set  off  against  the  amount  of  contributions  pay- 
aide  by  that  Member  in  respect  of  the  budget  for  the  financial  year  1962; 

4.  The  Secretary-General  is  authorised  to  advance  from  the  Working  Capital 
Fund: 

(a)  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  finance  budgetary  appropriations  pend- 
ing receipt  of  contributions;  sums  so  advanoed  shall  be  reimbursed  as  soon  as 
receipts  from  contributions  are  available  for  the  purpose; 

(5)  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  finance  commitments  which  may  be  duly 
authorised  under  the  provisions  of  the  resolutions  approved  by  the  General  As- 
sembly, in  particular  resolution  1735  (XVI)  of  20  December  1961  relating  to 
unforeseen  and  extraordinary  expenses;  the  Secretary-General  shall  make  pro- 
vision in  the  budget  estimates  for  reimbursing  the  Working  Capital  Fund; 

(c)  Such  sums  as,  together  with  net  sums  outstanding  for  the  same  purpose, 
do  not  exceed  $125,000  to  continue  the  revolving  fund  to  finance  miscellaneous 
self-liquidating  purchases  and  activities;  advances  in  excess  of  the  total  $125,000 
may  be  made  with  the  prior  concurrence  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Admin- 
istrative and  Budgetary  Questions; 

(d)  With  the  prior  concurrence  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative 
and  Budgetary  Questions,  such  sums  as  may  be  required  to  finance  payments  of 
advanoe  insurance  premiums  where  the  period  of  insurance  extends  beyond  the 
end  of  the  financial  year  in  which  payment  is  made;  the  Secretary-General  shall 
make  provision  in  the  budget  estimates  of  each  year,  during  the  life  of  the  related 
policies,  to  cover  the  charges  applicable  to  each  such  year; 

(e)  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Tax  Equalisation  Fund  to 
meet  current  commitments  pending  accumulation  of  credits;  such  advances  shall 
be  repaid  as  soon  as  credits  are  available  in  that  Fund; 

(J)  Such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $100,000  during  the  period  1961  to  1964,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  finance  awards  made  for  the  international  encouragement  of  sci- 
entific research  into  the  control  of  cancerous  diseases,  pursuant  to  General  As- 
sembly resolution  1398  (XIV)  of  20  November  1959;  the  Secretary-General  shall 
make  provision  in  the  annual  budget  estimates  for  reimbursing  the  Working 
Capital  Fund; 

5.  Should  the  provisions  in  paragraph  1 above  prove  inadequate  to  meet  the 
purposes  normally  related  to  tne  Working  Capital  Fund,  the  Secretary-General 
Is  authorised  to  utilise  in  1962,  under  the  conditions  approved  in  General  As- 
sembly resolution  1448  (XIV)  of  5 December  1959,  cash  from  special  funds  and 
accounts  in  his  custody  or  the  proceeds  of  loans  authorised  by  the  Assembly. 

1086th  plenary  meeting, 
90  December  1961 . 


1 8m  radiation  1881  (XVD  of  18  Deosmbw  190, 
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RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
[on  the  report  of  the  Fifth  Committee  (A/5062)) 

1731  (XVI).  AdmtmiiroitM  and  budgetary  procedure*  of  the  United  Nation* 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recognising  its  need  for  authoritative  legal  guidance  as  to  obligations  of  Mem- 
ber States  under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  matter  of  financing  the 
United  Nations  operations  in  the  Congo  and  in  the  Middle  East, 

1.  Decide*  to  submit  the  following  question  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
for  an  advisory  opinion: 

"Do  the  expenditures  authorised  in  General  Assembly  resolutions  1583  (XV) 
and  1590  (XV)  of  20  December  I960.  1595  (XV)  of  3 April  1961,  1619  (XV)  of 

21  April  1961  and  1633  (XVI)  of  30  October  1961  relating  to  the  United  Nations 
operations  in  the  Congo  undertaken  in  pursuance  of  the  Security  Council  resolu- 
tions of  14  July,1  22  July  * and  9 August  1960  * and  21  February 4 and  24  November 
1961,*  and  General  Assembly  resolutions  1474  (ES-IV)  of  20  September  1960 
and  1599  (XV),  1600  (XV)  and  1601  (XV)  of  15  April  1961,  and  the  expenditures 
authorised  in  General  Assembly  resolutions  1122  (XI)  of  26  November  1956, 
1089  (XI)  of  21  December  1956,  1090  (XI)  of  27  February  1957,  1151  (XII)  of 

22  November  1957.  1204  (XII)  of  13  December  1957,  1337  (XIII)  of  13  Decem- 
ber 1958,  1441  (XIV)  of  5 December  1959  and  1575  (XV)  of  20  December  1960 
relating  to  the  operations  of  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  undertaken  in 
pursuance  of  General  Assembly  resolutions  997  (ES-I)  of  2 November  1956,  998 
(ES-I)  and  999  (EB-I)  of  4 November  1956,  1000  (ES-I)  of  5 November  1956, 
1001  (ES-I)  of  7 November  1956,  1121  (XI)  of  24  November  1956  and  1263 
(XIII)  of  14  November  1958,  constitute  ‘expenses  of  the  Organisation’  within 
the  meaning  of  Article  17,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations?;” 

2.  Request*  the  Secretary-General  in  accordance  with  Article  65  of  the  Statute 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  to  transmit  the  present  resolution  to  the 
Court  accompanied  by  all  documents  likely  to  throw  light  upon  the  question. 

1086th  plenary  meeting, 
tO  December  1961. 

• QfteM  RecoHt  efthe  Sremrit*  QmmcB,  gjhwH  Ymr,  Supplement  fer  Jet*,  Aegeet  end  September  IttO, 

doom— it  8/4387. 

> ML*  document  8/4406. 

• ML*  document  S/4406. 

« ML,  Ymr*  Quppitmmtfor  /miff,  Mrccrj  tat  Mm tk  1401,  document  8/4741. 

• ML*  document  8/6006. 
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Appendix  24 

Summary  op  Resolutions  Authorising  United  Nations  Presence  in  thb 

Congo 

Resolution  of  J t du  IS,  I960. — On  the  basis  of  the  request  from  the  Government 
of  the  Congo,  the  Security  Council  adopted  a resolution  authorizing  the  Secretary 
General  “to  take  the  necessary  steps,  in  consultation  with  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Congo,  to  provide  the  Government  with  such  military  as- 
sistance, as  may  be  necessary,  until,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Congolese  Govern- 
ment with  the  technical  assistance  of  the  United  Nations,  the  national  security 
of  forces  may  be  able,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government,  to  meet  fully  their 
tasks."  No  finding  was  made  that  a threat  to  international  peace  and  security 

Resolution  of  J uly  22,  i960. — The  Security  Council  passed  a further  resolution, 
in  the  preamble  of  which  it  stated  that  the  complete  restoration  of  law  and  order 
in  the  Congo  would  effectively  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security.  That  resolution  called  upon  Belgium  to  withdraw  its  troops 
and  requested  all  states  to  refrain  from  any  action  that  might  impede  the  restora- 
tion of  law  and  order  or  that  might  undermine  the  territorial  integrity  and  politi- 
cal independence  of  the  Congo. 

Resolution  of  August  9, 1960. — In  early  August,  United  Nations  troops  were 
forcibly  stopped  from  entering  Katanga.  The  Secretary  General  immediately 
brought  this  situation  to  the  attention  of  the  Security  Council  which.  In  its  reso- 
lution of  August  9,  made  dear  that  the  Secretary  General’s  responsibilities 
were  to  cover  uratnnga  as  well  as  the  other  Provinces  of  the  Congo.  The  Council 
specifically  affirmed  that  the  U.N.  forces  In  the  Congo  were  not  to  be  a party 
to  or  intervene  in  the  resolution  of  any  internal  political  conflicts. 

General  Assembly  resolution  of  September  20,  1960 . — After  the  dismissal  of 
Lumumba  in  September  I960,  the  Security  Council  met  once  again  but  could  not 
act  because  of  a Soviet  veto.  The  matter  was  then  referred  to  the  General  As- 
sembly under  the  “uniting  for  pence"  resolution.  The  General  Assembly  passed 
a resolution  repeating,  in  essence,  much  of  the  July  22  resolution  of  the  Security 
Council.  In  addition,  it  established  the  United  Nations  Congo  fund  and  called 
upon  all  states  to  refrain  from  providing  materials  of  war  and  military  personnel 
to  the  Congo*  except  upon  request  of  the  United  Nations  through  the  Secretary 
General. 

Security  Council  resolution  of  February  21, 1961 . — The  Security  Council  peased 
a further  resolution  enlarging  the  mandate  of  the  United  Nations  forces  In  the 
Congo  to  inclnde  prevention  of  civil  war,  by  the  “use  of  force,  if  necessary,  in  the 
last  resort."  The  resolution  also  urged  that  measures  be  taken  for  the  with- 
drawal of  all  foreign  military  personnel,  political  advisers  not  under  the  United 
Nations  AnmmanA,  and  mercenaries.  The  resolution  of  February  21  also  said 
that  the  situation  in  the  Congo  threatened  international  peace  and  security  and 
called  for  the  formation  of  a Congolese  Government  on  the  basis  of  conciliation 
and  without  external  Interference. 

Security  Counoil  resolution  of  November  24, 1961. — The  United  Nations  mao- 
date  was  expanded  to  Include  an  authorization  to  use  the  “requisite  measure  of 
force,  if  necessary,”  for  the  expulsion  of  foreign  military  personnel. 
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Buouitioh  Adopted  bt  the  Secueitt  Council  at  its  873d  Muting  on 
13  Jult  1960  (Approved  14  July  1960) 

The  Security  Council, 

Considering  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  a request  for  United  Na- 
tions action  m relation  to  the  Republic  of  the  Congo. 

Considering  the  request  for  military  assistance  addressed  to  the  Secretary- 
General  by  the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo 
(document  S/4382), 

1.  Calle  upon  the  Government  of  Belgium  to  withdraw  their  troops  from  the 
territory  of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo; 

2.  Decides  to  authorize  the  Secretary-General  to  take  the  necessary  steps,  in 
consultation  with  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo,  to  provide  the 
Government  with  such  military  assistance,  as  may  be  necessary,  until,  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Congolese  Government  with  the  technical  assistance  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  national  security  forces  may  be  able,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Government,  to  meet  fully  their  tasks; 

3.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  report  to  the  Security  Council  as  ap- 
propriate. 


Resolution  Adopted  bt  thb  Security  Council  at  its  879th  Muting  on 

22  July  1960 

The  Security  Council,  * 

Hoeing  considered  the  first  report  by  the  Secretary-General  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  Security  Council  resolution  S/4387  of  14  July  1960  (document 
8/4389), 

Appreciating  the  work  of  the  Secretary-General  and  the  support  so  readily 
and  so  speedily  given  to  him  by  all  Member  States  invited  by  him  to  give 
assistance. 

Noting  that  as  stated  bv  the  Secretary-  General  the  arrival  of  the  troops  of  the 
United  Nations  force  in  Leopoldville  has  already  had  a salutary  effect. 

Recognising  that  an  urgent  need  still  exists  to  continue  and  to  increase  such 
efforts. 

Considering  that  the  complete  restoration  of  law  and  order  in  the  Republic  of 
the  Congo  would  effectively  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security. 

Recognising  that  the  Security  Council  recommended  the  admission  of  the  Re- 
public of  the  Congo  to  membership  in  the  United  Nations  as  a unit, 

1.  Coils  upon  the  Government  of  Belgium  to  implement  speedily  the  Security 
Council  resolution  of  14  July  1960,  on  the  withdrawal  of  their  troops  and  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary-General  to  take  all  necessary  action  to  this  effect; 

2.  Requests  all  States  to  refrain  from  any  action  which  might  tend  to  Impede 
the  restoration  of  law  and  order  and  the  exercise  by  the  Government  of  Congo 
of  its  authority  and  also  to  refrain  from  any  action  which  might  undermine  the 
territorial  integrity  and  the  political  Independence  of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo; 

3.  Commends  the  Secretary-General  for  the  prompt  action  he  has  taken  to 
carry  out  resolution  S/4387  of  the  Security  Council  and  his  first  report; 

4.  Invitee  the  specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations  to  render  to  the 
Secretary-General  such  assistance  as  he  may  require; 

5.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  report  further  to  the  Security  Council 
as  appropriate. 


Resolution  Adopted  by  thb  Security  Council  on  9 August  1960  (886th 

Merino) 

The  Security  Council, 

Recalling  its  resolution  of  22  July  1960  (S/4406),  inter  alia,  calling  upon  the 
Government  of  Belgium  to  implement  speedily  the  Security  Council  resolution 
of  14  July  (S/4387)  on  the  withdrawal  of  their  troops  and  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary-General to  take  all  necessary  action  to  this  effect, 

Having  noted  the  second  report  by  the  Secretary-General  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  aforesaid  two  resolutions  and  his  statement  before  the  Council, 
Having  considered  the  statements  made  by  the  representatives  of  Belgium 
and  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  to  this  Council  at  this  meeting; 
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Voting  with  *ati*f actio n the  progress  made  by  the  United  Nations  in  carrying 
oat  the  Security  Council  resolutions  in  respect  at  the  territory  of  the  Republic 
of  the  Congo  other  than  the  Province  at  Katanga, 

Voting  however  that  the  United  Nations  had  beat  prevented  from  implement- 
ing the  aforesaid  resolutions  in  the  Province  of  Katanga  although  it  was  ready, 
and  in  fact  attempted,  to  do  so. 

Recognizing  that  the  withdrawal  of  Belgium  troops  from  the  Province  of  Ka- 
tanga will  be  a positive  contribution  to  and  essential  for  the  proper  implementa- 
tion of  the  Security  Council  resolutions, 

1.  Confirm*  the  authority  given  to  the  Secretary-General  by  the  Security 
Council  resolutions  of  14  July  and  22  July  1900  and  requests  him  to  continue  to 
carry  out  the  responsibility  placed  on  him  thereby ; 

2.  Call*  agon  the  Government  at  Belgium  to  withdraw  immediately  its  troops 
from  the  Province  of  Katanga  under  speedy  modalities  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General and  to  assist  in  every  possible  way  the  implementation  of  the 
Council's  resolutions ; 

a Declare*  that  the  entry  of  the  United  Nations  force  into  the  Province  of 
Katanga  is  necessary  for  the  full  Implementation  of  this  resolution ; 

4.  Reaffirm*  that  the  United  Nations  force  in  the  Congo  will  not  be  a party  to 
or  in  any  way  intervene  in  or  be  used  to  influence  the  outcome  of  any  internal 
conflict,  constitutional  or  otherwise; 

& Call*  upon  all  Member  States,  in  accordance  with  Articles  25  and  49  of  the 
Charter,  to  accept  and  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the  Security  Council  and  to 
afford  mutual  assistance  in  carrying  out  measures  decided  upon  by  the  Security 
Council; 

& Request*  the  Secretary-General  to  implement  this  resolution  and  to  report 
further  to  toe  Security  Council  as  appropriate. 


Resolution  Adoptid  bt  the  Gonau.  Assembly 

1474  (E8-IV).  QUESTION  CONSIDERED  BY  THE  SECURITY  COUNCIL  AT  ITS  906TH 

MEETING  ON  IS  BEPTKMBZM  1BS0 

The  General  Assembly, , 

Having  considered  the  situation  in  the  Republic  of  the  Congo, 

Taking  note  of  the  resolutions  of  14  July  (S/4387),  22  July  (S/4405)  and  9 
August  1960  (S/4426)  of  the  Security  Council, 

Taking  into  account  the  unsatisfactory  economic  and  political  conditions  that 
continue  in  the  Republic  of  the  Congo, 

Considering  that,  with  a view  to  preserving  the  unity,  territorial  integrity  and 
political  independence  of  the  Congo,  to  protecting  and  advancing  the  welfare 
of  Its  people,  and  to  safeguarding  international  peace,  it  is  essential  for  the 
United  Nations  to  continue  to  assist  the  Central  Government  of  the  Conga 

1.  Fully  support*  the  resolutions  of  14  and  22  July  and  9 August  1960  of  the 
Security  Council ; 

2.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  continue  to  take  vigorous  action  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  aforesaid  resolutions  and  to  assist  toe  Central 
Government  of  the  Congo  in  the  restoration  and  maintenance  of  law  and  order 
throughout  the  territory  of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  and  to  safeguard  its  unity, 
territorial  integrity  and  political  independence  in  toe  interests  of  International 
peace  and  security; 

8.  Appeal*  to  all  Congolese  within  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  to  seek  a speedy 
solution  by  peaceful  means  of  all  their  internal  conflicts  for  the  unity  and 
integrity  of  toe  Congo,  with  the  assistance,  as  appropriate,  of  Asian  and  African 
representatives  appointed  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Congo,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary-General,  for  the  purpose  of  conciliation ; 

4.  Appeal*  to  all  Member  Governments  for  argent  volantary  contributions  to 
a United  Nations  Fund  for  the  Congo  to  be  used  under  United  Nations  control 
and  In  consultation  with  the  Central  Government  for  toe  purpose  of  rendering 
the  fullest  possible  assistance  to  achieve  the  objective  mentioned  in  the  preamble ; 
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5.  Request*: 

(а)  All  States  to  refrain  from  any  action  which  might  tend  to  impede  the 
restoration  of  law  and  order  and  the  exercise  by  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  the  Congo  of  its  authority  and  also  to  refrain  from  any  action  which  might 
undermine  the  unity,  territorial  Integrity  and  the  political  independence  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Congo ; 

(б)  All  Member  States,  in  accordance  with  Articles  25  and  49  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  to  accept  and  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the  Security 
Council  and  to  afford  mutual  assistance  in  carrying  out  measures  decided  upon 
by  the  Security  Council ; 

6.  Without  prejudice  to  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo,  calls 
upon  all  States  to  refrain  from  the  direct  and  indirect  provision  of  arms  or 
other  materials  of  war  and  military  personnel  and  other  assistance  for  military 
purposes  in  the  Congo  during  the  temporary  period  of  military  assistance  through 
the  United  Nations,  except  upon  the  request  of  the  United  Nations  through  the 
Secretary-General  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  resolution  and  of  the 
resolutions  of  14  and  22  July  and  9 August  1960  of  the  Security  Council. 

863rd  plenary  meeting, 
20  September  1960. 


Resolution  Adopted  bt  the  Security  Council  at  Its  942nd  Meeting  on  20-21 

February  1961 

▲ 

The  Security  Council, 

Having  considered  the  situation  in  the  Congo, 

Having  learnt  icifA  deep  regret  the  announcement  of  the  killing  of  the  Con- 
golese leaders,  Mr.  Patrice  Lumumba,  Mr.  Maurice  Mpolo  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Okito, 

Deeply  concerned  at  the  grave  repercussions  of  these  crimes  and  the  danger 
of  wide-spread  civil  war  and  bloodshed  in  the  Congo  and  the  threat  to  interna- 
tional peace  and  security, 

Hoting  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General’s  Special  Representative  (S/4691) 
dated  12  February  1961  bringing  to  light  the  development  of  a serious  civil  war 
situation  and  preparations  therefor, 

1.  Urge $ that  the  United  Nations  take  immediately  all  appropriate  measures 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  civil  war  in  the  Congo,  including  arrangements  for 
cease-fires,  the  halting  of  all  military  operations,  the  prevention  of  clashes,  and 
the  use  of  force,  if  necessary,  in  the  last  resort; 

2.  Urge*  that  measures  be  taken  for  the  immediate  withdrawal  and  evacua- 
tion from  the  Congo  of  all  Belgian  and  other  foreign  military  and  para-military 
personnel  and  political  advisers  not  under  the  United  Nations  Command,  and 
mercenaries; 

3.  Can*  upon  all  States  to  take  immediate  and  energetic  measures  to  prevent 
the  departure  of  such  personnel  for  the  Congo  from  their  territories,  and  for  the 
denial  of  transit  and  other  facilities  to  them ; 

4.  Decide*  that  an  immediate  and  impartial  investigation  be  held  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  circumstances  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Lumumba  and  his  colleagues 
and  that  the  perpetrators  of  these  crimes  be  punished ; 

5.  Reaffirm*  the  Security  Council  resolutions  of  14  July,  22  July  and  9 August 
1960  and  the  General  Assembly  resolution  1474  (ES-IY)  of  20  September  1960, 
and  reminds  all  States  of  their  obligation  under  these  resolutions. 

B 

The  Security  Council, 

Gravely  concerned  at  the  continuing  deterioration  in  the  Congo,  and  the 
prevalence  of  conditions  which  seriously  imperil  peace  and  order,  and  the  unity 
and  territorial  integrity  of  the  Congo,  and  threaten  international  peace  and 
security, 

Noting  with  deep  regret  and  concern  the  systematic  violations  of  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  and  the  general  absence  of  rule  of  law  in  the  Congo, 

Recognizing  the  imperative  necessity  of  the  restoration  of  parliamentary 
institutions  in  the  Congo  in  accordance  with  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
country,  so  that  the  will  of  the  people  should  be  reflected  through  the  freely 
elected  Parliament, 
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Convinced  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  Congo  lies  in  the  hands 
of  the  Congolese  people  themselves  without  any  interference  from  outside  and 
that  there  can  be  no  solution  without  conciliation. 

Convinced  further  that  the  imposition  of  any  solution,  including  the  forma- 
tion of  any  government  not  based  on  genuine  conciliation  would,  far  from 
settling  any  issues,  greatly  enhance  the  dangers  of  conflict  within  the  Congo 
and  threat  to  international  peace  and  security, 

1.  Urges  the  convening  of  the  Parliament  and  the  taking  of  necessary  protec- 
tive measures  in  that  connexion ; 

2.  Urges  that  Congolese  armed  units  and  personnel  should  be  re-organized  and 
brought  under  discipline  and  control,  and  arrangements  be  made  on  impartial 
and  equitable  bases  to  that  end  and  with  a view  to  the  elimination  of  any 
possibility  of  interference  by  such  units  and  personnel  in  the  political  life  of 
the  Congo; 

3.  Calls  upon  all  States  to  extend  their  full  co-operation  and  assistance  and 
take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  on  their  part,  for  the  implementation 
of  this  resolution. 


Resolution  Adopted  bt  the  Security  Council  at  Its  982d  Meeting  on  24 

November  1961 

The  Security  Council, 

Recalling  its  resolutions  S/4387,  S/4405,  S/4426  and  S/4741, 

Recalling  further  General  Assembly  resolutions  1474  (ES-IY),  1592  (XY), 
1599  (XY),  1600  (XY)  and  1601  (XY), 

Reaffirming  the  policies  and  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  with  respect  to 
the  Congo  (Leopoldville)  as  set  out  in  the  aforesaid  resolutions,  namely : 

(a)  To  maintain  the  territorial  integrity  and  the  political  independence  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Congo ; 

(b)  To  assist  the  Central  Government  of  the  Congo  in  the  restoration  and 
maintenance  of  law  and  order; 

(c)  To  prevent  the  occurrence  of  civil  war  in  the  Congo ; 

(d)  To  secure  the  immediate  withdrawal  and  evacuation  from  the  Congo  of 
all  foreign  military,  para-military  and  advisory  personnel  not  under  the  United 
Nations  command,  and  all  mercenaries ; and 

(e)  To  render  technical  assistance. 

Welcoming  the  restoration  of  the  national  Parliament  of  the  Congo  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Loi  fondamentale  and  the  consequent  formation  of  a Central 
Government  on  2 August  1961, 

Deploring  all  armed  action  in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo,  specifically  secessionist  activities  and  armed  ac- 
tion now  being  carried  on  by  the  Provincial  Administration  of  Katanga  with 
the  aid  of  external  resources  and  foreign  mercenaries,  and  completely  rejecting 
the  claim  that  Katanga  is  a “sovereign  independent  nation”. 

Noting  with  deep  regret  the  recent  and  past  actions  of  violence  against  United 
Nations  personnel. 

Recognizing  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  as  exclusively  re- 
sponsible for  the  conduct  of  the  external  affairs  of  the  Congo, 

Bearing  in  mind  the  imperative  necessity  of  speedy  and  effective  action  to  im- 
plement fully  the  policies  and  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  Congo  to 
end  the  unfortunate  plight  of  the  Congolese  people,  necessary  both  in  the  inter- 
ests of  world  peace  and  international  co-operation,  and  stability  and  progress 
of  Africa  as  a whole, 

L Strongly  deprecate*  the  secessionist  activities  illegally  carried  out  by  the 
provincial  administration  of  Katanga,  with  the  aid  of  external  resources  and 
manned  by  foreign  mercenaries ; 

2.  Further  deprecate*  the  armed  action  against  United  Nations  forces  and 
personnel  in  the  pursuit  of  such  activities ; 

3.  Insist*  that  such  activities  shall  cease  forthwith,  and  calls  upon  all  con- 
cerned to  desist  therefrom ; 

4.  Authorizes  the  Secretary-General  to  take  vigorous  action,  including  the 
use  of  requisite  measure  of  force,  if  necessary,  for  the  immediate  apprehen- 
sion, detention  pending  legal  action  and/or  deportation  of  all  foreign  military 
and  pars- military  personnel  and  political  advisers  not  under  the  United  Na- 
tions Command,  and  mercenaries  as  laid  down  in  paragraph  A-2  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  resolution  of  21  February  1961 ; 
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5.  Further  request*  the  Secretary -General  to  take  all  necessary  measures  to 
prevent  the  entry  or  return  at  such  elements  under  whatever  guise  and  also  of 
arms,  equipment  or  other  material  in  support  of  such  activities; 

& Requests  all  States  to  refrain  from  the  supply  of  arms,  equipment  or  other 
material  which  could  be  used  for  warlike  purposes,  and  to  take  the  necessary 
measures  to  prevent  their  nationals  from  doing  the  same,  and  also  to  deny  trans- 
portation and  transit  facilities  for  such  supplies  across  their  territories,  except 
in  accordance  with  the  decisions,  policies  and  purposes  of  the  United  Nations ; 

7.  Galls  upon  all  Member  States  to  refrain  from  promoting,  condoning,  or  giv- 
ing support  by  acts  of  omission  or  commission,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  activi- 
ties against  the  United  Nations  often  resulting  in  armed  hostilities  against  the 
United  Nations  forces  and  personnel ; 

8.  Declares  that  all  secessionist  activities  against  the  Republic  of  the  Congo 
are  contrary  to  the  Lot  fondamentale  and  Security  Council  decisions  and  specifi- 
cally demands  that  such  activities  which  are  now  taking  place  in  Katanga  shall 
cease  forthwith; 

9.  Declares  full  and  firm  support  tar  the  Central  Government  of  the  Congo, 
and  the  determination  to  assist  that  Government  in  accordance  with  the  deci- 
sions of  the  United  Nations  to  maintain  law  and  order  and  national  integrity, 
to  provide  technical  assistance  and  to  implement  those  decisions ; 

10.  Urges  all  Member  States  to  lend  their  support,  according  to  their  na- 
tional procedures,  to  the  Central  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo,  in 
conformity  with  the  Charter  and  the  decisions  of  the  United  Nations ; 

11.  Request*  all  Member  States  to  refrain  from  any  action  which  may  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  impede  the  policies  and  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  in  the 
Congo  and  is  contrary  to  its  decisions  and  the  general  purpose  of  the  Charter. 
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COMPOSITION  OF  CONGO  FORCES 


Many  member  states  responded  to  the  United  Nations  Security  Council’s  call 
few  contingents  to  form  a force  to  go  into  the  Congo  in  implementation  of  its 
resolution  of  July  14,  1960.  The  number  of  countries  contributing  reached  28 
in  November  1960.  As  of  that  date  the  number  of  troops  was  19,707.  As  of 
May  2, 1962, 18  countries  had  placed  at  the  disposal  of  UNOC  17,632  officers,  men, 
and  supporting  administrative  personnel. 


Austria 

47 

BraxQ 

49 

Canada 

308 

Denmark 

90 

Ethiopia 

-3,018 

Ghana 

674 

India 

6, 194 

Ireland 

715 

Italy 

135 

Liberia 

235 

Malaya 1,  618 

Netherlands 6 

Nigeria 1,  642 

Norway 145 

Pakistan 680 

Sierra  Leone 110 

Sweden 1, 017 

Tunisia 1, 049 


Total 17,632 
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COMPOSITION  OF  UNEF  FORCES 


Initial 

As  of 

July  1001 

Initial 

As  of 
July  1861 

1.  Brazil  

7,  rinfidg 

637 

1*188 

686 

888 

288 

944 

h. 

7.  Indonesia. — 

fir  Knrw»y 

684 

466 

326 

769 

614 

468 

708 

Cf»lomh*M  _ 

9,  Sweden.  - __ 

4.  Denmark 

W Ffnlsnf# 

662 

10.  Yugoslavia. 

Total 

6.  India 

6*959 

6*169 

Not*. — Bine*  It*  original  competition  the  Indonstisn,  Finnish,  and  Colombian  contingent*  have  been 
withdrawn. 
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Appendix  27 

SUMMARY  DESCRIPTION  OF  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  ITS  ACTIVITIES 

In  order  to  place  the  present  situation  facing  the  United  Nations  in  perspec- 
tive, it  may  be  helpful  to  recall  in  general  the  organisation  and  activities  of  the 
United  Nations. 

A.  Membership 

The  United  Nations  now  has  104  members.  They  are:  Afghanistan,  Albania, 
Argentina,  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brasil,  Bulgaria,  Burma, 
Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Cambodia.  Cameroun,  Canada,  Central  African  Republic, 
Ceylon,  Chad,  Chile,  China,  Colombia,  Congo  (Brazzaville),  Congo  (Leopold- 
ville), Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Cyprus,  Csechoelovakia,  Dahomey,  Denmark,  Do- 
minican Republic,  Ecuador,  £2  Salvador,  Ethiopia,  Federation  of  Malaya, 
Finland,  France,  Gabon,  Ghana,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Guinea,  Haiti.  Honduras, 
Hungary,  Iceland,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Iran,  Ireland,  Israel,  Italy,  Ivory 
Coast,  Japan,  Jordan,  Laos,  Lebanon,  Liberia,  Libya,  Luxembourg,  Malagasy, 
Mali,  Mauritania,  Mexico,  Mongolian  People’s  Republic,  Morocco,  Nepal, 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Niger,  Nigeria,  No  way,  Pakistan, 
Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru.  Philippines.  Poland,  Portugal,  Rumania,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Senegal,  Sierra  Leone,  Somali  Republic,  South  Africa,  Spain,  Sudan,  Sweden, 
Syrian  A.R.,  Tanganyika,  Thailand,  Togolese  Republic,  Tunisia,  Turkey. 
Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  U.S.S.R.,  United  Arab  Republic,  United  Kingdom,  United 
States,  Upper  Volta,  Uruguay,  Venezuela,  Yemen,  and  Yugoslavia. 

B.  Th*  Principal  Organs  or  thb  United  Nations 

1.  THB  GENERAL  ABSBMBLT 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  includes  all  the  member  states. 
Each  member  state  has  one  vote  in  the  General  Assembly. 

The  General  Assembly  may  discuss  any  questions  or  any  matters  within  the 
scope  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  make  recommendations  to  the  member 
states  of  the  United  Nations  and  to  the  Security  Council  on  any  such  questions 
or  matters  except  those  being  dealt  with  by  the  Security  Council.  The  General 
Assembly  controls  the  finances  of  the  United  Nations,  it  approves  the  budget 
of  the  Organization,  and  decides  how  expenses  of  the  Organization  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  member  states. 

When  the  General  Assembly  meets,  it  organizes  itself  into  the  following  main 
committees  (committees  of  the  whole) : First  Committee  (Political  and  Security), 
Special  Political  Committee,  Second  (Economic  and  Financial)  Committee, 
Third  (Social,  Humanitarian,  and  Cultural)  Committee,  Fourth  (Trusteeship) 
Committee,  Fifth  (Administrative  and  Budgetary)  Committee,  Sixth  (Legal) 
Committee. 

Questions  before  the  Assembly  are  normally  considered  in  one  of  the  main 
committees  before  final  action  is  taken  in  plenary  meetings. 

S.  THB  SBCUBITT  COUNCIL 

The  Security  Council  consists  of  11  member  states  of  the  United  Nations. 
Five  of  these — United  States,  United  Kingdom,  China,  France,  and  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics — are  permanent  members  of  the  Council.  Six  other 
states  are  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  as  nonpermanent  members  for  2-year 
terms,  and  at  present  these  six  states  are:  Chile,  Ghana,  Ireland,  Rumania, 
United  Arab  Republic,  and  Venezuela. 

The  Security  Council  has  the  primary  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of 
International  peace  and  security.  It  concerns  itself  with  the  pacific  settlement  of 
disputes  and  with  action  with  respect  to  threats  to  the  peace,  breaches  of  the 
peace,  and  acts  of  aggression. 

It  was  action  by  the  Security  Council  (Resolution  S/4387,  adopted  at  the  873d 
Security  Council),  which  initiated  the  United  Nations  military  action  in  the  Congo 
on  July  14,  I960.  In  contrast,  it  was  action  by  the  General  Assembly  [A/RES/ 
998  (ES-1,  November  4,  1956,  at  563d  plenary  meeting]  which  established  the 
United  Nations  Emergency  Force  in  the  Middle  East.  In  this  latter  case  the 
Assembly  acted  under  the  so-called  Uniting  for  Peace  Resolution  [A/RES/377 
(V)  adopted  at  30 2d  plenary  meeting,  in  Document  A/1775],  since  action  by  the 
Security  Council  had  been  vetoed  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  France. 
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I.  TOT  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  COUNCIL 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  consists  of  18  member  states  of  the  United 
Nations,  elected  by  the  General  Assembly.  They  serve  for  8-year  terms.  The 

S resent  membership  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  is  the  following:  United 
tates  of  America,  Australia,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Denmark,  El  Salvador,  Ethiopia, 
France,  India,  Italy,  Japan,  Jordan,  Poland,  Senegal,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  United  Kingdon  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  Uruguay,  and 
Yugoslavia. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  makes  or  initiates  studies  and  reports  with 
respect  to  international  economic,  social,  cultural,  educational,  health,  and  related 
matters  and  makes  recommendations  with  respect  to  these  to  the  General  As* 
sembly,  to  the  member  states  and  to  the  specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  also  makes  recommendations  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  respect  for 
and  observance  of  human  rights  and  the  fundamental  freedoms  for  all. 


4.  TRU3TKS&HIP  COUNCIL 

The  Trusteeship  Council  now  consists  of  10  member  states,  which  are:  United 
States  of  America,  Australia.  Belgium,  Bolivia,  China,  France,  India,  New  Zealand, 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland.  Under  the  Charter,  the  membership  is  to  be  balanced 
equally  between  the  states  which  administer  trust  territories  and  those  which  do 
not,  with  the  five  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  automatically 
included. 

The  functions  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  relate  to  the  international  trusteeship 
system  established  under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  The  system  relates 
to  territories  held  under  mandate  at  the  time  the  Charter  was  adopted,  to  terri- 
tories detached  from  enemy  states  as  a result  of  the  Second  World  War,  and 
territories  voluntarily  placed  under  the  system  by  states  responsible  for  their 
administration.  The  terms  of  trusteeship  for  each  territory  are  agreed  with  the 
states  administering  the  territories.  At  the  present  time  the  territories  within 
the  trusteeship  system  are  the  following:  Nauru,  New  Guinea,  Ruanda  Urundi, 
and  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

The  Trusteeship  Council,  under  the  authority  of  the  General  Assembly,  may 
consider  reports  submitted  by  states  administering  trust  territories,  accept  peti- 
tions and  examine  them  in  consultation  with  the  administering  authorities,  provide 
for  periodic  visits  to  the  territories  at  times  agreed  with  the  administering  author- 
ities, and  take  other  actions  in  conformity  with  trusteeship  agreements. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  case  of  strategic  trust  territories,  such  as  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  administered  by  the  United  States,  the 
Trusteeship  Council  reports  to  the  Security  Council  rather  than  to  the  General 
Assembly. 

S.  TOT  INTERNATIONAL  COURT  OF  JUSTICE 


The  International  Court  of  Justice,  which  is  the  principal  judicial  organ  cf  the 
United  Nations,  consists  of  15  members,  no  two  of  whom  may  be  nationals  of  the 
same  state.  They  are  elected  by  joint  action  of  the  Security  Council  and  the 
General  Assembly,  serve  for  9-year  terms,  and  may  be  reelected.  Included  in 
the  present  membership  are  nationals  of:  United  States  of  America,  Poland, 
Panama,  France,  United  Arab  Republic,  Argentina,  Mexico,  China,  Greece, 
Australia,  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Japan,  Peru,  and  Italy. 

The  International  Court  of  Justice  deals  with  cases  submitted  to  it  by  states 
which  accept  its  jurisdiction,  and  it  renders  advisory  opinions  on  questions  sub- 
mitted to  it  by  the  General  Assembly  or  the  Security  Council  or  by  other  organs 
of  the  United  Nations  and  specialised  agencies  when  authorised  by  the  General 
Assembly. 

ft.  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  SECRETARIAT 

a.  Charter  position* 

Articles  97  through  101  of  the  Charter  provide  as  follows: 


‘Article  97 


“The  Secretariat  shall  comprise  a Secretary  General  and  such  staff  as  the 
Organisation  may  require.  The  Secretary  General  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
General  Assembly  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Security  Council.  He  sht.il 
be  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  Organisation. 
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“Article  98 

“The  Secretary  General  shall  act  in  that  capacity  in  all  meetings  of  the  General 
Assembly,  of  the  Security  Council,  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  and  of 
the  Trusteeship  Council,  and  shall  perform  such  other  functions  as  are  entrusted 
to  him  by  these  organs.  The  Secretary  General  shall  make  an  annual  report 
to  the  General  Assembly  on  the  work  of  the  Organization. 

“Article  99 

“The  Secretary  General  may  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Security  Council  auy 
matter  which  in  his  opinion  may  threaten  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security. 

“Article  100 

“1.  In  the  performance  of  their  duties  the  Secretary  General  and  the  staff 
shall  not  seek  or  receive  instructions  from  any  government  or  from  other  authority 
external  to  the  Organisation.  They  shall  refrain  from  any  action  which  might 
reflect  on  their  position  as  international  officials  responsible  only  to  the  Organiza- 
tion. 

“2.  Each  Member  of  the  United  Nations  undertakes  to  respect  the  exclusively 
international  character  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Secretary  General  and  the 
staff  and  not  to  seek  to  influence  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  responsibilities. 

“Article  101 

“1.  The  staff  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  General  under  regulations 
established  by  the  General  Assembly. 

“2.  Appropriate  staffs  shall  be  permanently  assigned  to  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  the  Trusteeship  Council,  and,  as  required,  to  other  organs  of  the 
United  Nations.  These  staffs  shall  form  a part  of  the  Secretariat. 

“3.  The  paramount  consideration  in  the  employment  of  the  staff  and  in  the 
determination  of  the  conditions  of  service  shall  be  the  necessity  of  securing  the 
highest  standards  of  efficiency,  competence,  and  integrity.  Due  regard  shall 
be  paid  to  the  importance  of  recruiting  the  staff  on  as  wide  a geographical  basis 
as  possible.” 

6.  Organization 1 
c.  The  Secretary  General 

As  indicated  by  the  Charter  provisions,  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  head  of  the  Secretariat  is  the  Secretary  Geueral.  The 
Secretary  General  is  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Security  Council. 

The  first  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  was  Trygve  lie  of  Norway 
(February  1,  1946,  to  April  10,  1953),  followed  by  Dag  Hammarskjold  of  Sweden 
(April  10,  1953,  until  his  death  on  September  18,  1961).  The  present  Secretary 
General  is  U Thant  of  Burma,  who  was  appointed  on  November  3,  1961,  to 
serve  on  an  interim  basis  for  the  balance  of  the  unexpired  term  of  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold,  that  iB,  until  April  10,  1063. 

The  election  of  a Secretary  General  to  serve  a new  term  commencing  April  10, 
1963,  will  be  considered  at  the  next  (17th)  session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
which  commences  September  18,  1962.  The  normal  term  of  office  for  a Secretary 
General  has  in  the  past  been  5 years. 
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d.  The  professional  staff  of  the  Secretariat 

The  professional  staff  of  the  Secretariat  as  of  August  31,  1961,  numbered  1,220. 
The  top  level  of  the  professional  staff  consists  of  individuals  holding  the  rank 
of  Under  Secretary.  Of  these  Under  Secretaries,  the  Secretary  General  has 
recently  designated  eight  to  serve  as  his  principal  advisers.  These  are: 


Nam 


Country 


Assignment  not  yet  announced. 

Under  Secretary  to  Political  and  Security 
Council  Affairs. 

Under  Secretary  to  Special  Political 
Affairs. 

Under  Secretary  in  Charge  oi  Department 
of  Economic  and  Social  Affairs. 

Under  Secretary  to  Special  Political 
Affairs. 

Chef  de  Cabinet  and  Under  Secretary  to 
Special  Political  Affairs. 

Undersecretary  in  Charge  of  Department 
Oonfennine  Sorriest. 

Under  Secretary  In  Charge  of  Offhoe  of  Pob- 
fie  Information 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  United  Nations  officials  holding  the  rank  of 
Under  Secretary  are:1 


; Controller. 

Director  of  PenonneL 
1 Legal  Counsel. 

; Under  Secretary  In  Charge  of  Trusteeship 
! and  Non-8elf-Qoverning  Territories. 

OoznmtoioiMr  lor  Technical  A jrig«afla 

Dtnetcr,  Offle.  at  Omni  BotIom. 

SpwUl  AdTiMr  tor  Cirtltoa  Afiaks  In  Ch. 
Congo. 

Officer  in  Charge,  ONUC. 

Commander,  United  Nations  Military 
Force  In  Congo  (ONUC). 

Commander.  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force  in  Middlo  East  (UNEF). 

Chief  of  Staff.  United  Nations  Trues 
Supervision  Organization  in  Palestine 
(UNTSO). 

Director  of  European  Office. 

Executive  Secretary  to  Economic  Com* 
mission  tor  Africa  (EC A). 

Executive  Secretary  for  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Asia  and  tbs  Far  East 
(KOAFE). 

Executive  Secretary  for  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Latin  America  (ECLA). 

Executive  Secretary  of  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Europe  (ECE). 

Director,  United  Nations  Belief  sod  Works 
Agency  far  Palestine  Refugees  in  the 

Managing  Director  of  the  Special  Fund. 

Assistant  Managing  Director  of  the  Special 
Fund. 

Director  of  Children's  Fund  UNICEF). 

Chairman  of  Technical  Awistanee  Board. 


» Some  of  the  above,  because  of  their  statue,  are  not  counted  in  geographic  distribution  totals  shown  later 
in  tide  appendix. 
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Below  the  Under  Secretaries  are  seven  professional  grades.  The  present  gross 
salary  scales  for  these  grades  and  for  the  Under  Secretaries  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 


Under  Secretary 

D-2  Director 

D-l  Principal  officer. 

P-5  Senior  officer 

P-4  First  officer 

P-3  Second  officer... 
P-2  Associate  officer. 
P-1  Assistant  officer. 


$27,000 

$20,  500-22,  300 
16,  300-20,  500 
14,  000-18,  000 
11,400-15,200 
9,  300-12,  800 
7,  500-  9,  800 
5,  750-  7,  750 


All  staff  members  have  deducted  from  their  gross  salaries  a staff  assessment 
which  might  be  termed  an  internal  income  tax.  The  present  staff  assessment 
rates  are  roughly  equivalent  to  Federal  plus  New  York  State  income  tax  rates. 

In  addition  to  the  salaries  indicated,  the  professional  staff  of  the  Secretariat 
receives  a post  adjustment  allowance  which  varies  with  the  post  of  assignment 
to  compensate  for  increases  in  cost  of  living  at  the  assignment  post  in  comparison 
with  the  cost  of  living  at  the  base  post,  namely,  Geneva. 

In  recruiting  professional  staff,  the  Secretary  General  is  required  bv  the  Charter 
to  give  due  regard  to  the  desirability  of  recruiting  all  staff  on  as  broad  a geographi- 
cal basis  as  possible.  As  of  August  31,  1961,  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
professional  staff  was  as  shown  in  the  following  table  (A/C.5/890,  table  I). 
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Tablb  I. — Staff  in  professional  and  higher  level  poets  subject  to  geographical 
distribution  and  staff  tn  the  O-S  level  at  headquarters  as  QJ  Aug.  SI,  1961  {by 
nationality  and  level) 


Nationality 

m 

U-8 

D-l 

P-6 

P-4 

P-3 

P-2 

p-i 

G-6 

Number 
of  staff 
Aug.  31, 
1961 

Desirable 
range 
posts  (in- 
cluding 
G-5) 

Afghanis****  

HU 

■ 

2 

1 

■ 

■ 

3 

1-3 

Albania  , r - 

WWWmt 

Efi 

BS 

1-3 

Argentina 

16 

l 

4 

4 

6 

2 

17 

12-20 

Australia  __  _ ,T, 

22 

i 

1 

3 

6 

6 

6 

Hpu 

MM 

21 

19-31 

Austria  - - - 

1 

2 

3 

1 

7 

4-7 

TU^inm  __ 

21 



2 

8 

5 

5 

2 

2 

21 

14-23 

Rnliwia  

7 

s 

2 

2 

7 

1-3 

11-18 

RfBfit  

16 

l 

3 

3 

4 

4 

1 

16 

Bulgaria  _ . . _ 

s 

1 

2 

i 

4 

2-3 

Bunn  a. 

6 

i 

2 

2 

6 

1-3 

Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist 

RAwihlto  

1 

1 

5-8 

Cambodia 

1 

1 

2 

1-3 





m 

1-3 

Canada  

go 

i 

2 

0 

gj 

8 

8 

2 

7 

45 

33-66 

Central  African  Republic 

Ceylon  ..... 

Hi 

1 -3 

5 

gj 

1 

2 

6 

1-3 

Chad. 

Wm 

1-3 

Chile . 

18 

1 

1 

3 

3 

6 

3 

1 

17 

3-6 

China 

61 

i 

i 

2 

12 

12 

13 

6 

3 

2 

52 

53-88 

Colombia 

10 

1 

1 

5 

3 

10 

3-6 

Con*o  , 

mm 

1-3 

Congo  (Leopoldville)  .. 

■■■■■■■■■ 

gj 

1 

1-3 

Coat*  Blr*.’ - __ 

m hd 

2 

1 

Wm 

3 

1-3 

Pnhf 

1 

3 

1 

5 

3-4 

Cyprus.  _ _ 

■ Wm 

1-3 

Cf^hofffrytHa  

10 

2 

1 

4 

4 

11 

9-15 

Dfhnmny 

1 

1 

1-3 

TVnmori  

12 

1 

6 

2 

a 

6-10 

Dominican  Republic 

2 

1 

2 

mil 

1-3 

Ecuador.. .... 

7 

2 

2 

3 

Fj 

■a 

1-3 

El  Salvador  

1-3 

Ethiopia. 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1-3 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
(nonmember). 

Federation  of  Malaya 

2 

1 

1 

mi 

2 

■ 



1 

■ 

m 

2-3 

Finland  

8 

*Y 

‘Y 

1 

6 

4-4 

France 

02 

l 

4 

15 

23 

m 

11 

1 

n 

02 

68-113 

Gabon 

| 8* 

1-3 

Ghana 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1-3 

Greece  __  

8 

1 

“Y 

1 

2 

‘Y 

10 

2-4 

Guatemala  _ 

siif3ijnl^EX 

rr 

1 

2 

1-3 

Guinea 

■3 

1-3 

Haiti 

2 

i 

vg 

1-3 

TTond  lira*  . - _ 

1 

mm 

■ 

1-3 

Hungary 

1 

2 

”2’ 

4-7 

Iceland 

Hrii 

.... 

1 

.... 

Wm 

1-3 

India  _ 

62 

l 

~T 

.... 

16 

23 

2 

1 

62 

26-43 

Indonesia 

8 

.... 

2 

1 

5 

1 

5-8 

Tran  _ 

7 

4 

2 

mi 

2-4 

Iraq 

2 

l 

1 

hh 

1-3 

Ireland 

a 

1 

4 

.... 

BB 

2-3 

Israel 

*T 

2 

1 

Hi 

1-3 

Tt*ly  

Hn 

l 

.... 

2 

7 

9 

4 

24 

24-40 

Ivnfy  Cfaxt _ 

1-3 

JftpMl  r 

24 

“T 

‘T 

2 

9 

’12* 

i 

26 

23-30 

Jordan 

•m  '■rl 

1 

3 

1 

1 

6 

1-3 

Lana. 

wWWWm 

1-3 

Lebanon  - 

2 

2 

T 

7 

1-3 

T.th?Hft  

Wm 

1 

1 

1-1 

Hhya  _ 

1-1 

Luxembourg  _ 

2 

"Y 

2 

1-1 

Madagascar. .... 

.... 

1 

1-3 

Mali 

1-1 

Mexico-  

0 

lOU 

VI 

4 

1 

10 

7-12 

Morocco  

1 

pm 

T 

1 

2 

1-3 

N enal  ...... 

1 

5g 

1 

1 

2 

1-3 

* Nether  lands....... - 

23 

ig 

5 

12’ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

23 

11-18 

\>w  Zealand  * 

0 

i 

wm 

■■ 

2 

2 

2 

7 

4-7 

Nicaragua  ........ 

1 

1 

1 

1-3 

Niger 

up 

14 

Nigeria.......... 

US 

"T 

1 

*T 

"Y 

5 

24 

Norway  _ 

17 

ki 

4 

8 

.... 

2 

17 

54 

Pakistan  

12 

2 

n 

4 

4 

12 

4-7 

Panama 

3 

i 

___ 

1 1 

1 

.... 

3 

1-4 
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Tabu  I. — Staff  in  professional  and  higher  level  posts  subject  to  geographical 
distribution  and  staff  in  the  OS  level  at  headquarters  as  of  Aug.  81,  1961  (by 
nationality  and  level) — Continued 


i Include!  1 staff  member  from  the  federation  of  Rhoderii  end  Nyasaland;  I from  Jamaica;  8 from  Kenya; 
2 from  SlxuraDore  arid  1 from  Trinkud. 

* Indudea  1 staff  member  from  the  Virgin  Itianris. 


Not*.— The  above  figures  do  not  include  staff  in  the  following  categories: 

Staff  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  or  the  Security  Councfl,  and  staff  specifically  requited 

for  service  with  special  mistions  (shown  in  table  VIII).. lit 

Staff  members  who  have  permanent  residence  status  in  the  United  States — 11 

8 tail  in  posts  with  special  language  requkements  (shown  in  table  VH) 498 

Staff  on  leave  without  pay ... 28 

Staff  on  secondment  to  the  Technical  Aeristance  Board,  8pedal  Fund  and  other  United  Nations 

bodies .... 119 

General  service  staff. ~ — % 798 

Manual  workers ... — — 

Field  service  personnel ~ — 


Total.. 


A.M6 
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Thus,  as  of  August  31, 1961,  266  of  the  total  of  1,220 professional  staff  members 
were  U.S.  nationals.  By  grade,  the  breakdown  of  UJ3.  nationals  in  professional 
grades  was: 


Undersecretary 3 

D-2 10 

D-l 9 

P-6 44 


P-4 56 

P-3 62 

P-2 68 

P-1 4 


The  majority  of  professional  staff  serve  on  a career  basis  and  hold  what  are 
called  permanent  contracts.  At  present  between  21  and  26  percent  of  the  pro- 
fessional staff  hold  fixed-term  oon tracts. 

«,  Language  staff 

Because  of  the  necessity  to  deal  with  the  five  official  languages  of  the  United 
Nations,  namely  English,  French,  Chinese,  Spanish,  and  Russian,  the  United 
Nations  is  required  to  employ  a number  of  language  experts.  As  of  August  31, 
1961,  the  United  Nations  employed  498  language  staff  whose  grades  ranged  from 
G-6  to  P-5.  ' Ninety  of  the  language  staff  were  nationals  of  the  United  States. 
However,  language  staff  are  not  counted  for  purposes  of  geographical  distribution 
in  the  Secretariat. 


/.  General  service  staff 

The  general  service  staff,  consisting  of  stenographers,  typists,  clerks,  telephone 
operators,  messengers,  etc.,  numbered  2,798,  as  of  August  31,  1961.  This  staff  is 
normally  recruited  locally  at  the  post  where  the  staff  a employed  and  is  paid  at  a 
level  comparable  to  the  best  prevailing  wages  paid  in  the  locality  by  comparable 
employers. 

The  gross  salary  scale  for  the  general  service  staff  in  New  York  is  the  following: 


0-6  Principal 

G— 4 Senior 

0-3  Intermediate 

0-2  Junior 

0-1  Messenger.  . . 


$5,  790-38,880 
4,860-  6,800 
4, 280-  5,  610 
3,  690-  4,  860 
3,  240-  4, 280 


The  general  service  salary  scales  are  subject  to  staff  assessment  just  as  are  the 
professional  salaries. 

Of  the  total  general  aervioe  staff,  as  of  August  31,  1961,  approximately  one- 
half  were  U.S.  nationals. 


f.  Other  staff 

The  United  Nations  also  employs,  from  time  to  time,  consultants  and  experts  on 
special  contracts.  It  also  employs  field  service  personnel  (numbering  363  as  of 
August  31,  1961)  and  manual  workers  (241  as  of  August  31,  1961). 

k.  Status  of  staff  (privileges  and  immunities ) 

The  General  Assembly  in  1947  recommended  for  adoption  by  all  governments 
a convention  on  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  United  Nations  which 
would  provide  certain  privileges  and  immunities  for  the  staff  of  the  Secretariat. 
Sixty-five  member  states  have  thus  far  acceded  to  this  convention.  The  United 
States  has  not  yet  acceded  to  tnia  convention. 

The  United  States  by  legislation  (Public  Law  291,  79th  Cong.)  has  provided 
limited  special  status  for  Secretariat  staff.  

1.  AO  Secretariat  staff  members  are  accorded  immunity  from  suit  and  legal 
process  in  connection  with  acts  performed  by  them  in  their  official  capacity  and 
falling  within  the  scope  of  their  functions  as  Secretariat  employees.  (They  have 
no  immunity  in  connection  with  acts  performed  in  any  other  capacity.) 

2.  Staff  members  who  are  not  U.S.  nationals  are  exempt  from  customs  duties 
on  household  effects  they  bring  with  them  on  their  arrival  in  this  country.  (They 
are  not  entitled  to  duty-free  imports  after  arrival.) 

3.  Staff  members  who  are  not  U.S.  nationals  or  permanent  residents  are  entitled 
to  exemption  from  Federal  and  State  income  taxes  on  their  salaries.  (U.S. 
nationals  on  the  staff  pay  Federal  and  State  income  taxes  on  their  salaries  but  are 
reimbursed  for  these  taxes  by  the  United  Nations.) 
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».  United  Naiiont  staff  cost* 

In  the  United  Nations  budget  for  1962  the  following  amounts  are  provided  for 
staff  costs: 

Salaries  and  wages $40,  765,  550 

Common  staff  costs J 9,  399,  650 

Travel  of  staff 2,  065,  000 

Total - 52,  230,  200 

These  figures  do  not  include  the  staff  costs  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
or  the  voluntary  programs. 

C.  United  Nations  Programs  Financed  bt  Assessments 

Up  until  1956  all  activities  of  the  United  Nations  other  than  those  which  were 
considered  emergency  programs  gnd  large  operational  programs  in  the  economic 
and  social  field  were  financed  within  the  regular  budget  of  the  United  Nations. 
This  meant  that  the  costs  of  these  operations  were  assessed  against  all  member 
states  under  Article  17  of  the  Charter,  and  states  thus  incurred  binding  legal 
obligations  to  pay  their  assessed  shares. 

When  the  General  Assembly  United  Nations  Emergency  Force 

in  the  Middle  East  inlOWTit  set  up  a spechtFaccount  to  finance  this  operation. 
However,  it  assessed'fne  expenses  of  the  operatioh>against  all  member  states  just 
as  it  did  regulap'tmdget  expenses.  The  same  proefetjure  was  followed  by  the 
General  Assembly  when  the  Security  Council  initiated  tnKUnited  Nations  military 
operation  iiyCae  Congo  in  1960.  \ 

Details  of  the  method  of  financing  and  apportioning  the  regular  budget  expenses 
and  the  Eosts  of  the  United  Nation^  Emergency  Force  and  she  United  Nations 
militar ^operation  irp*tie  Congo  are  a^t  forth  ia  part  V of  the  main  text. 


D.vThb  United 


I OLUNT A 


PROGRi 


emergency  programs  or  lapg^yOper* 


the  nat 


jm 


¥rf>m  time  to  time  since 
left  . . . 

fielcf.  Because, 
assessed  the 
contributions 
which  are  presen 
United  Nation^  High 
of  Technical  Asaistan 
Fund  for  the  Congo.  . 

Further  detail^jooncemin, 
part  w of  the  mam  text'. 


ltly  in  i 


:Quv  tuc  * 

missioned 

-TAP), 


iptio'h.  the  Uhite^  Nations  itas  established 
,ion^  programs  in  the  economic  and  social 
programs,  the  General  Assembly  has  not 
;r  states  put  has  sought  volun  tary  financial 
-able  to  I make  them.  Program  i of  this  kind 
" Nati^CMldren’sEun  l (UNICEF), 
igees  (UNHCR),  Expanded  Program 
icjal  Fund,  and  the  United  Nations 


of  the 


programs 


set  forth  in 


E.  The  SfeohCLued  Agencies  1 or  ti 


Jnited 


Ltions 


Although  the  specialised-agencies  «o  not  figure  directly  iiyChe  consideration  of 
the  financiaksituation  facing  th^UaiSfed  Nations,  they  are  mentioned  here  because 
of  their  closesrelationship  with  the  United  Nations.  While  these  agencies  are 
separate  international  organisations  and  have  their  oyro  administrative  budgets, 
these  budgets  areNreyiewed  by  the  United  NaXj«ns  Advisory  Committee  on 
Administrative  and  Budgetary  Questions  wh^clrmakes  recommendations  to  the 
agencies.  Further,  the  reports  of  these  -agencies  are  reviewed  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  in  an  attempt  to  insure  that  there  is  no  overlap  or  duplication 
in  the  international  efforts  undertaken  by  the  various  bodies.  In  view  of  the 
membership  of  the  United  States  in  these  agencies  and  its  contributions  to  their 
budgets,  a statement  of  the  expenditures  or  the  agencies  and  the  contributions 
of  the  United  States  thereto  is  set  forth  below. 
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The  specialized  agencies  in  question  include:  Food  and  Agriculture  Organisation 
(FAO),  International  Civil  Aviation  Organisation  (ICAO),  International  Labor 
Organisation  (ILO),  Inter-Governmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organisation 
(IMCO),  International  Telecommunication  Union  (ITU),  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional. Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO),  Universal  Postal  Union 
(UPU),  World  Health  Organisation  (WHO),  and  World  Meteorological  Organi- 
sation (WMO).  The  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  is  in  a some- 
what similar  category. 

The  total  expenditures  for  the  United  Nations,  specialised  agencies  and  special 
programs  of  the  United  Nations  for  calendar  years  1946  through  1961  is  contained 
in  the  following  table: 


United  Nation «,  specialised  agencies  and  special  programs  total  expenditures,  calendar  gears  1946-61 

(In  tboonuidt] 


1946 

1947 

RQ 

pg 

O 

1 

1963 

Q 

1954 

D 

1956 

1957 

1058 

1950 

1060 

1061 

Total 

A.  United  Nations  and  spe~~ 

m 

dallied  agencies: 

United  Nations 

837,390 

*42,675 

84A746 

84A638 

$50,370 

$49,393 

*48,610 

$60,090 

15%  608 

$5A  178 

850,506 

$61,946 

$6A264 

$7A696 

I78A213 

Food  and  Agriculture 

~ 

Organization 

D 

A 178 

4.174 

A 665 

A 505 

AM* 

A880 

A 064 

A 500 

A974 

A 897 

7,006 

0,147 

10,600 

1A  665 

1A873 

9A451 

Intergovernmental  Mar- 

164 

256 

2SS 

668 

719 

1,600 

A 385 

A 845 

A 946 

A 021 

A 193 

3,160 

A 087 

A 355 

A 949 

A 900 

8,000 

A 497 

A666 

4,880 

50,081 

radiation 

3,711 

A 721 

AM* 

A 084 

A 367 

A 885 

A390 

A 510 

A 675 

7,041 

7,391 

7,706 

A 521 

9,096 

A 617 

1A414 

10A877 

897 

A 904 

1,680 

1,*82 

1,692 

1,456 

1,827 

1,391 

1,685 

1,471 

1,890 

A 696 

A 414 

A 930 

2A654 

1,068 

A 213 

A 607 

7,780 

7,163 

7,989 

A 736 

7,973 

A 019 

9,151 

11,487 

1A613 

1A316 

1A591 

1A779 

16,006 

147,506 

183 

168 

866 

397 

854 

417 

435 

433 

429 

441 

523 

453 

619 

686 

798 

7,801 

tlon 

116 

1,719 

A 448 

A 777 

A 108 

A 359 

7,919 

AIM 

A U5 

A 375 

A 988 

1A001 

1A961 

1A979 

1A919 

1A975 

14AI93 

World  Meteorological 

Organisation 

186 

179 

273 

827 

895 

871 

418 

441 

503 

665 

on 

A 417 

Subtotal 

24,438 

45,974 

61,898 

70,457 

71,676 

7A236 

83,535 

8A265 

8A913 

8A901 

91,462 

9A901 

113,288 

UAQ30 

13A870 

187,554 

1,87A888 

B.  United  Nations  Emergency 

2A900 

3A014 

1A940 

1A006 

1A000 

110,868 

0.  United  Nations  operations 

in  the  Congo: 

Military 

6A000 

1,903 

fTyTyTl 

|2J£1 

160,000 

8A9Q2 

Economic  

mmm 

' M' 

HIHWl 

SBBB3 

BBB 

Subtotal 

jjj 

1 

iH 

61,903 

ISA  000 

19A902 

, - | 

_ _ ^ , _ __ 

_ , 

^ 

SBB9 

BSBSB 

DESKS 

D.  International  Refugee  Or- 

gun  Iza  tlon 

75,676 

ISA  167 

UA403 

8A447 

41 A 008 

E.  Special  programs  financed 

by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions: 

International  Civil  AvI- 

atlon  Organisation 

Joint  support  program. 
United  Nations  Chll- 

— 

♦»*•**•• 

A 018 

906 

1,878 

1,516 

1,604 

1,595 

1,606 

1,780 

A 089 

A 368 

1,890 

1,856 

1,984 

3A403 

drena’  Fund 

... 

815 

81,454 

4A665 

8A988 

22,671 

1A536 

1A506 

1A474 

1A 161 

18,006 

31,840 

3A486 

3A764 

3A006 

37,000 

837,685 

s 


§ 
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PURCHASE  OF  UNITED  NATIONS  BONDS 


United  Nation*,  *pecia Used  agenci**  and  *f muU  program*  total  expenditure*,  calendar  year*  1946-61 — Continued 

(In  thousands) 


1955 

1956 

1957 

1966 

i The  figure  shown  for  the  Untied  Nations  High  Commtsafoner  for  Refugees  Includes 
expenditures  of  the  4-yeer  U.N.  refugee  fond  (1956-66)  end  funds  received  In  connection 
with  the  world  refugee  year  program  (1999-60). 

• The  fiscal  year  for  UN  KB  Al»  July  1-June  90.  In  each  case,  the  fiscal  year  is  shown 
under  the  calendar  year  in  which  it  ends.  Figaros  represent  obligations  Inclined  for 


• Prior  to  1957,  the  fiscal  year  for  UNRWA  was  July  Wane  30.  From  1949  through 
1956,  the  fiscal  year  is  shown  under  the  calendar  year  in  which  it  ends.  The  1957  figure 
conn  the  19-month  period  from  Inly  1 to  December  31,  1957. 


PURCHASE  OF  UNITED  NATIONS  BONDS 


The  0.8.  contribution*  to  the  United  Nations,  specialised  agencies,  and  special  programs  for  calendar  years  1946  through  1961  are 
contained  in  the  following  table: 


U.8.  contributions  to  tbs  United  Nations,  specialised  agencies,  and  special  programs,  calendar  years  1946-61 

(In  thoawndk  of  doOwsl 


iMi 

■ 

1047 

1048 

1018 

1060 

1881 

1863 

1953 

Oontri- 

botlop 

Contri- 

bution 

Pcr- 

osnt 

m 

Per- 

oral 

B 

Per- 

oral 

Contri- 

bution 

Per- 

oral 

Contri- 

bution 

Per- 

oral 

Contri- 

bution 

Per- 

oral 

Contri- 

bution 

Per- 

orat 

A*  PvmiiMnt  organisations  amssmd  budgets: 

United  Nations. 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organisation 

Intergovernmental  Maritime  Ornate* 
live  Organization 

1 816,649 

i,a*o 

so.  so 

3ft.  00 

110,960 

haw 

SO.  SO 
3ft.  00 

<u,Mi 

1,260 

19.80 

26.00 

$16,601 

haw 

30.80 
3ft.  00 

$13,676 

1,266 

30.70 

37.10 

$16,294 

1,268 

38.92 

37.01 

216,441 

1,567 

$6.90 

W.00 

815, 187 
1,584 

35.12 

ao.oo 

International  Civil  Aviation  Ormlaa- 

tton  

International  Labor  Organisation 

International  TslscommanJcatfcm 

Union 

United  Nations  Educational,  fldsntlllc, 

and  Cuftnral  Omni  ration-. 

Universal  Postal  Union 

World  Health  Organisation 

World  Mntoomlnflral  ni|»iiliollwi 

•107 

1 

i’ 

>11.  Oft 
17.34 

7.7S 

'iso' 

387 

622 

69 

$,600 

7 

lft.OO 
1ft.  Oft 

7.7S 

44.03 

4.38 

680 

1,003 

7 

A SOI 

0 

1,881 

10.30 

111* 

7.78 

41.88 

4.33 

88.77 

485 

848 

10 

3.887 

12 

1.018 

18.68 

18.8ft 

7.78 

38.47 

4.34 

3464 

443 

1,370 

148 

1816 
12 
3, 071 

18.47 

32.00 

8.04 

r.82 

4.38 

38.00 

630 

1,487 

487 

3,788 

14 

3,481 

25 

34.08 

25.00 

12.00 

85.00 
4.31 

35.00 
12.87 

724 

1,510 

100 

3,868 

19 

3,887 

38 

3197 

25.00 

7.83 

33  33 
4.63 
3332 

12.67 

772 

1.431 

1U 

3,846 

18 

2,904 

88 

27.00 

25.00 

7.98 

83  33 

138 

33.33 

11.89 

fctlds8el 

”i 

17,  MS 

16,676 

i 

22.  SCO 

34,040 

22,668 

28,612 

25,188 

21921 

B.  United  Nations  Mamwsm  hra 

"T"! 

““ 

==S3®:a=s 

^ "L 

r 

0.  United  Nations  opsiatlaDs tat  tba  Congo: 

Military. 

i 

, ‘-rf 

'",l"  "MBI"" 

=a==sa “ 

Ecppomla  r 



. _ . _ 

D.  IntustioBSl  Mapi  OipoMta. 

71.038 

60.61 

70,644 

87.33 

70.448 

87.34 

26,000 

87.24 

" L 

" 

tsmw—mt 

T " 

.411  -1 JU 

3 
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OF  UNITED  NATIONS  BONDS 


U.8.  contributions  to  the  United  Nations,  specialised  agencies,  and  special  programs,  calendar  years  1946-61— Continued 

[In  tbousands  o ( dollars] 


1004 

mm 

■HI 

1967 

1060 

1969 

I960  est 

lmate 

1901  est 

lmate 

Total 

Con- 

tribu- 

tion 

Per- 

cent 

Con- 

tribu- 

tion 

m 

Con- 

tribu- 

tion 

Per- 

Con- 

tribu- 

tion 

g 

Con- 

tribu- 

tion 

Per- 

cent 

Con- 

tribu- 

tion 

Per- 

cent 

Con- 

tribu- 

tion 

Per- 

cent 

Con- 

tribu- 

tion 

I 

A«  Permanent  organiyationt  uaened 
budgets: 

United  Nations 

■ 

33.33 

33.33 

BBS 

33.38 

11 A 301 

38.33 

$1A  602 

32.61 

120,302 

3AS1 

HA  209 

32.51 

122,333 

SI  SI 

3256,840 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organisa- 
tion  - 

30.00 

ggl 

30.00 

hh 

81.60 

2,086 

11.10 

2,713 

32.51 

A 713 

32.61 

A 999 

32.61 

A 999 

3X61 

2A343 

Intergovernmental  Maritime 

66 

19.62 

41 

17.29 

33 

1A14 

130 

International  Olvil  Aviation 
Organlfarion . , , . 

776 

».n 

837 

32.00 

904 

33.31 

1, 172 

33.33 

1,147 

33.33 

L470 

SA00 

1,301 

3X96 

1,371 

3X96 

1A0M 

International  Labor  Organise 
tion 

1,628 

138 

26.00 

1.034 

26.00 

1,039 

26.00 

A 710 

26.00 

1.098 

38.00 

2,132 

26.00 

A 976 

26.00 

A 449 

26.00 

2A682 

International  Teleoommunloa- 

tlon  Union. 

0.00 

118 

A 90 

130 

11.71 

117 

A90 

140 

8.93 

222 

A89 

■a 

8.89 

324 

10.39 

A 348 

United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific,  and  Oulfcoral  Or- 
ganization . — 

AIM 

18 

33.33 

A 747 

80.00 

A IS2 

30.00 

A 383 

31.30 

A 401 

31.30 

A 790 

30.74 

A 833 
26 
A 866 

126 

30.74 
A 29 
31.71 

1A09 

A 077 

H.46 
A 29  ; 
31. 71 

1X03 

4A428 

269 

4A0U 

073 

Universal  Postal  Union 

4.36 

18 

4.36 

18 

4.34 

20 

4.32 

18 

4.81 

26 

4.29 

31.71 

16.19 

29 
A 070 

118 

World  Health  Organisation 

World  Meteorological  Organ- 
ization  

A«8 

M 

33.33 

11.45 

A 360 

30 

33.33 

10.70 

A 410 

00 

81.  M 

16. 48 

A308 

03 

90.00 

IS.  15 

A 666 

06 

32.38 

16.19 

A 744 

71 

Subtotal. 

38,086 

28,480 

27,910 

2A819 

30,647 

mm 

35,624 

IBM 

85,120 

Mp 

40,403 

MM 

B.  United  Nations  Emergency  Force. . 

11 

""r'  “ 

“T 

17,817 

47.17 

A 137 

47.17 

A 443 

9,697 

48.48 

7,916 

41.66 

0.  United  Nations  operations  in  the 
Congo: 

Military 

VjmiAttiiit 

I 

29,963 

1A000 

49.94 

6X63 

47,510 

1A612 

47.61 

(0 

77,473 

3A612 

Subtotal 

— - ■ — 

39,963 

0A022 

106,986 

D.  International  Refugee  Organisation. 

r ' " 

237,117 

: mi.i  a a 

t ..1  .H.  -Ah 

iv. as 



"* " r,“r" 
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$17,008  I 


37,788 


i3i,ni 


37.364 


131,088 


1186,610  77.880 


78,743 


1108,001  1 


70,086 


1104,008 


Sat  tootootaa  8$  and  of  tabla,  p.  418, 


U.8.  contribution*  to  the  United  Nation*,  *p«ciali**d  agenei**,  and  eptcial  program*,  calendar  year*  1948-61 — Continued 


[In  thousands  of  dollars) 


1964 

1466 

1068 

1467 

190 

□ 

140 

1 

I960  set 

Imate 

1901  eP 

Lmate 

Total 

' 

Con- 

tribu- 

tion 

Par- 

ent 

Con- 

tribu- 

tion 

• «« 

Con* 

tribu- 

tion 

Per- 

cent 

Coo* 

tribu- 

tion 

P«r- 

omt 

Con- 

tribu- 

tion 

1? 

Con- 

tribu- 

tion 

Per- 

eent 

Con- 

tribu- 

tion 

Per- 

oent 

Con- 
trl  bu- 
tton 

Per- 

cent 

B.  Special  programs  flnanosd  by  Tokm- 
tary  contrtbuttone: 
btemtonl  OWI  Atktto 
Organisation,  Joint  support 
program  *, . - 

Bit 

41.17 

1667 

tan 

1617 

40.46 

mt 

42.12 

«n> 

42.12 

9979 

42.74 

$740 

M68 

6868 

27.21 

$1811 

United  Notions  Children's 
rand. .... .... «. 

MOO 

00.00 

A 000 

67.60 

4,700 

66.41 

10,000 

6100 

11,000 

02.60 

11,000 

MOO 

11000 

MOO 

11000 

MOO 

181211 

United  NiUou  Educational, 
Bdenttflc,  ud  Cultural  Or- 

1,000 

M40 

ganuaaoo  ma  w Ama., — 
United  Notions  expanded  teeb- 

film)  mnevun  . . . * 1 

1M® 

66.40 

10,000 

6123 

11415  I 

ea  00 

18,970 

40.64 

11088 

4100 

11,981 

MOO 

11066 

40.00 

17,811 

MOO 

161188 

United  Nations  HI* h Commit- 



1,200 

MS8 

1,100 

MM 

1,100 

MM 

M00 

nonir  nr  fcsiugees  pnjfnun... 
United  Nations  High  Commie- 
skner  tor  Refugees  program. 

I 

II 

II 

|| 

H| 

■ 

226 

61.91 

100 

MS6 

1,070 

42.84 

1,210 

M84 

2,406 

special  projects — 

United  Nations  Hungarian  Rat- 

Bp 

BB 

Bp 

EB 

mil 

6,000 

saoo 

1.226 

MSS 

pp 

1226 

ogee  Relief  program 

United  Nations  Korean  Recon- 
struction Agency  . 

BB 

m 

KQ 

MSS 

Hr 

mm 

H| 

43,403 

1 m 

United  Nations  Refugee  Fond  . 

1,900 

S8.B 

1,100 

mis 

i.aoo 

United  Nations  Relief  tor  Pal- 

mm 

mm 

\mm 

|PI 

mm. 

Hi 

m 

PI 

11000 

estine  Refugees4.- 

United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  tor  Palestine  Beta- 
gees  in  the  Near  East 4 

16,000 

07.48 

10,700 

87.40 

16,700 

67.48 

10,033 

07.48 

22,086 

87.48 

98,000 

10,896 

87,48 

MOO 

mom 

11826 

67.48 

MOO 

28,600 

11812 

67.48 

MOO 

261466 

41463 

United  Nations  special  panel.-. 
World  Health  Organisation: 
Community  water  develop- 

|P 

El 

800 

ioaoo 

176 

ioaoo 

476 

moot  program 

Malaria  eradication  pro- 
gram • — 

QaaantviK  fftSMyam 

1000 

9173 

A 000 

900 

90.79 

100.00 

1000 

600 

90.79 

10A00 

1000 

600 

Subtotal 

Total 

. 0,818 

. 70,000 

■ — 

. 00,610 

. 40,000 

— 

42,663 
' 70,662 

SB 

61,644 

.110,110 

n 

61600 

01184 

tew 

BB 

M480 

100,897 

— 

72,880 

. 167,110 

79,768 

141044 

797,661 

1,617,098 

to 
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1 This  figure  tactodas  $6,168(000  advanoed  to  the  working  capital  fond  for  calendar  1945. 

1 The  first  > financial  periods  were  on  a fiscal  rear  base.  The  fleam  shown  are  for  the 
Agency's  flml  year  and  are  listed  under  the  calendar  year  In  which  the  fiscal  year  ended. 
The  second  ICAO  Assembly  passed  a resolution  changing  the  fiscal  year  to  ooindde  with 
the  calendar  year  and  also  voted  a budget  for  Jaly  l,  1048,  to  Dec.  Slf  1048.  Consequently, 
the  figure  for  calendar  year  1048  reflects  an  18-month  contribution  ($458^82  for  July  1, 
1047jto  June  80, 1048,  and  1280,782  for  July  1, 1048,  to  Dec.  SI,  1048). 

> Prior  to  1097,  the  ICAO  Joint  support  program  financed  8 projects,  of  which  0 were 
contributed  to  on  a split-year  basis.  The  amounts  shown  prior  to  1057  are  the  amounts 
paid  from  U.8.  fiscal  year  funds.  Starting  In  1057,  under  the  new  Geneva  agreements, 
the  amounts  represent  the  U.8.  contribution  to  2 projects  and  are  calendar  year  contribu- 
tions without  regard  to  the  U.8.  fiscal  year  from  which  contributions  were  made. 

« The  fiscal  year  of  these  programs  is  July  1-June  80.  The  figures  shown  are  for  the 
Agmcy's  fiscal  year  and  are  listed  under  the  calendar  year  In  which  the  flml  year  ended. 


1 Until  1057,  UNRWA’*  fiscal  year  was  July  1-Jtme  80.  The  figures  shown  are  for  the 
Agency's  fiscal  year  and  are  listed  under  the  calendar  year  In  which  the  fiscal  year  ended. 
In  1057  UNRWA  changed  Its  fiscal  year  to  a calendar  year  base.  The  amount  shown  for 
calendar  year  1057  Is  for  an  18-month  period— $19,872,000  for  the  period  July  1,  1056,  to 
June  80, 1057,  and  $10,750,000  for  the  period  July  1, 1057.  to  Dec.  81, 1057.  The  percentage 
figure  shown  is  a composite  percentage  baaed  on  total  u.8,  contributions  to  Dec.  81, 1060, 
against  total  government  contributions  to  Dec.  81, 1060. 

1 The  percentage  shown  is  a composite  percentage  based  on  total  U.8.  contributions  to 
June  80, 1061,  against  total  government  contributions  to  June  80, 1061. 

1 Total  pledges  from  other  governments  are  not  complete;  therefore,  the  U.8,  percent* 
age  cannot  be  determined  at  this  time. 
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The  scale  of  assessments  for  the  specialised  agencies  for  the  years  1956-61  Is 
contained  in  the  following  table.  (Data  for  years  prior  to  1956  can  be  found  in 
printed  hearings  on  the  annual  appropriations  for  tne  State  Department.) 


Food  and  Agriculture  Organization — Scale  of  aeeeeemente 


Member  countries 

| Calendar  year  1060 

Calendar  year  1900  (same 
scale  applies  for  calendar 
year  1061) 

Percent 

Percent 

Aneesment 



0.0ft 

14658 

128.167 

180.506 

80.118 

138.086 

5.826 
110.012 

11.651 

8.329 

847.048 

12.484 

82.458 

40.780 

8.820 

20.120 

71.573 

5.826 
4826 
4658 

12.484 

40.780 

624020 

464060 

7,400 

24638 

7,400 

4820 

4820 

4820 

408 

87,880 
184692 
214  700 
51,668 
157, 756 
4600 
123,622 
0,226 

Arg*nUniL _ , _ — - — T _ 

LM 

L46 

Australia... ..........  -T 

2.17 

2.35 

Amiri*. . -t 

.47 

.58 

Balginm  . . _ __  „ 

1.67 

471 

Bolivia  x 

.07 

.04 

Bre&l] 

Burma.  

1.4ft 

.14 

1.84 

.10 

Camhndia  . -T-  r__  _ ,T_  r , 

.04 

.04 

4600 
877,323 
11,983 
32,289 
87,826 
4600 
30,444 
72,882 
4468 
7,880 
4456 
7,380 
44360 
774  787 

644  708 
4808 
27,677 
4458 
4600 
4600 
4600 
207,084 
57,106 
24882 
11,071 

Canada  . ..  ___  _ _ ___  , __,T  n_ 

A 17 

400 

("Vylnn  -Tr  ,T_  . T_-_  _T 

.15 

.13 

Chila , 

.80 

.85 

Colombia. . _ _ 

.40 

.41 

CnataBlna  _ __  _ 1 . ¥_ 

.04 

.04 

Cuba ......  

.85 

.38 

Danmark — T 

.86 

.70 

TVtfninlran  B^psihlln  „ . 

.07 

,07 

Ecuador .1 

El  Salvador 

.07 

.0ft 

.08 

.07 

Ethiopia 

Tin  land  , , r ,,„T  TT  _ . _ _ 

.15 

.60 

.08 

.47 

7.51 

6.60 

442 

7.01 

Ghana. ........... ....... 

Qraana  _.T  .............  „Tr.  „.TTr„ 

.00 

.26 

.00 

.80 

Guatemala. 

.00 

.07 

Honduriainiiiiimnriniimniiiiiiimiiii 

Taaland  .... 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

India 

ft.  01 

824410 
54  761 
24120 
14316 

428 

Indonesia 

Iran  T _T  r T , . T 

.67 

.85 

.62 

.28 

.16 

.12 

SraS^ir  :rr“ 

.24 

.22 

1^074 

18,300 

.21 

.18 

14874 

14606 

2.74 

224087 

2L96 

37*,  075 

2.50 

215,683 

3,330 

14,000 

2188 

264005 

4600 

4600 

4451 

.04 

.1ft 

.04 

.98 

.04 

4820 

.04 

.07 

4896 

.07 

.04 

I1 

4330 

.04 

I1  -TT 

4600 

.04 

4830 

4658 

.04 

4600 

7,880 

.08 

.0B 

.80 

24.967 

.92 

24306 

.02 

74567 

.08 

84707 

14606 

4600 

i .18 

14316 

4890 

194670 

.18 

Napal  _ __  _ __ 

.04 

.Oft 

Netherlands  ...  ... 

L51 

1.88 

124600 

,67 

47.488 

4820 

54006 

.55 

4*Wr 

5400 

.04 

.66 

.0ft 

.64 

,78 

64754 

4826 

4820 

14646 

.58 

44805 

4600 

4600 

14016 

.07 

| -0ft 

Paraguay — — ..... 

Parti.  ..  .................... T- 

.01 

.20 

.04 

.14 

Philippines 

.54 

44041 

.58 

51,661 

Poland... ...  ...........  — 

Portugal ....... ................. 

106 

.» 

174611 

94682 

L80 

.96 

164050 

94066 

flandl  Ar*Kf«  . ___  _ _ 

.00 

7,400 

.08 

7,880 

ftpatn 1(1  — 

1.50 

194888 

19,484 

164624 

L23 

114561 

flnrtsr)  

.15 

.06 

7,880 

Rwadan  # ..  . _ _ _ 

LOft 

L88 

164826 

8 witter  land,  .■ » ............. ......... 

Thailand — — 

Tunisia _ * 

1.82 

.22 

.07 

104857 

14300 

4826 

1.28 

.21 

.07 

114087 

1487ft 

440 

• tt 

64245 

74008 

.78 

71,90 

TTnl<j^”o4  Africa,  BT  ....  ^ - T - - 

.90 

.74 

04260 

United  Arab  Republic... 

United  Efwfd^  ,,,,,  

.58 

iaao 

44271 

854885 

• 49 
1491 

84747 

044760 

United  x Tr  - 

8151 

4704645 

14860 

32.51 

4004210 

.22 

.18 

14761 
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Food  and  Agriculture  Organization — Scale  of  a ueeemente — Continued 


Calendar  year  1900  (same 
soak  applies  for  calendar 
year  1901) 


Afghanistan a 00 

Argentina.. 1. 08 

Australia 2. 29 

Austria 49 

Belgium. 1. 76 

Bolivia .00 

Brazil 1.52 

Burma 14 

Cambodia . 04 

Canada- 4. 61 

Ceylon . 15 

Chile 42 

Colombia. .62 

Costa  Rica. . 04 

Cuba . 38 

Denmark. 91 

Dom  nican  Republic. . 00 

Ecuador ... 06 

Egypt 61 

El  Salvador . 06 

Ethiopia.. .15 

I In  land .52 

France 7. 91 


Ghana.. 

Greece 

Guatemala. 

Haiti - 

Honduras. 

Iceland 

India 

Indonesia ... 

Iran ... 

Ireland. . — .....Hill.  .1.11.11™™! 

Italy™!!!!!™™!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Japan — .. — 

Jordan — 

Kbrca.. — — — 

Lebanon!!!!!!!!!!!!.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Liberia 

Libya — 

Luxembourg.™™ 

Malaya- ...... 

Mexico. 

Nepal — !!’!!.!!!!!!!-!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Netherlands __ 

New  Zealand...™..™.™.. 


Nicaragua. 

Norway 

Pakistan... ... 

Panama....™..... 

Paraguay 



Portugal 

Saudi  Arabia. 

Spain 


Per- 

oent 

Assess- 

ment 

Per- 

cent 

Assess- 

ment 

Per- 

cent 

^xnent 

a os 

*6, 188 

0.08 

$6,296 

0.08 

1. 63 

105.298 

1.63 

107,906 

1.54 

128,167 

2.  29 

147, 934 

2.29 

151,508 

A 17 

180, 698 

.49 

31,654 

.49 

32,438 

.47 

39,  u« 

1.75 

113,060 

1. 75 

115,850 

1.67 

138,986 

.06 

3,876 

.06 

A 972 

.07 

5,826 

1.52 

98,192 

1.52 

10a  624 

1.43 

119,012 

.14 

9,044 

.14 

9,268 

.14 

11,651 

.04 

2,  .184 

.04 

2,648 

.04 

A329 

4.61 

297,806 

4.  61 

305,182 

117 

347,048 

.15 

9,690 

.16 

9,930 

.15 

11484 

.42 

27,132 

.42 

27,804 

.39 

3A458 

.62 

38,192 

.52 

34.424 

.49 

40,780 

.04 

2,684 

.04 

2,648 

.04 

A 329 

.38 

24,548 

.38 

25,156 

.35 

29,129 

.91 

58,786 

.91 

00,242 

.86 

71.573 

.06 

3,876 

.06 

A 972 

.07 

A 826 

.06 

3,876 

.06 

3,972 

.07 

A 826 

.51 

32,046 

.51 

3A762 

. 47J 

39,116 

.06 

5,168 

.08 

A 296 

.08 

6.656 

.15 

9,690 

.16 

9,930 

.15 

1X484 

.52 

33,592 

.52 

34.424 

.49 

4a  780 

7.91 

510,986 

7.91 

52A642 

7.51 

621,030 

5.86 

177,910 

5.85 

387,270 

A 60 

466,060 

.09 

7,490 

.28 

18.088 

.28 

18,  536 

.26 

21,638 

.09 

6,814 

.09 

A 958 

.09 

7. 490 

.04 

2,184 

.04 

A 648 

.04 

A 329 

.04 

2,584 

.04 

A 648 

.04 

A 329 

.04 

2,584 

.04 

A 648 

.04 

A 329 

4.13 

266,798 

113 

27A406 

A 91 

S2A410 

.71 

45,866 

.71 

47,002 

.67 

55,761 

.86 

24,548 

.38 

2A166 

.35 

29,129 

.16 

10,336 

.18 

10,592 

.16 

1A  316 

.27 

17,442 

.27 

17,874 

.24 

19,974 

.22 

11 212 

.22 

11564 

.22 

1A309 

A88 

186,048 

2.88 

190,656 

A 74 

228,037 

2.73 

176,358 

2.73 

180,726 

A 59 

21 A 553 

.04 

2,584 

.04 

A 648 

.04 

A 329 

.11 

7,106 

.11 

7,282 

.18 

14,900 

.04 

2,584 

.04 

A 648 

.04 

A 329 

.06 

3,876 

.06 

A 972 

1 07 

1 5,826 

.04 

2,684 

.04 

A 648 

! .04 

A 329 

.04 

2,584 

.04 

A 648 

.04 

A 329 

.06 

1168 

.08 

| A 296 

.08 

A 658 

.30 

24,907 

63,308 

.98 

61876 

.92 

.16 

76,567 

13,316 

.04 

1564 

.04 

A 048 

.04 

A 329 

1.59 

102,714 

1.59 

10A2S8 

1.51 

12A670 

.61 

39,406 

.61 

40,382 

.57 

47,438 

.04 

2,584 

.04 

A 648 

.04 

A329 

.69 

41574 

.69 

4A678 

.65 

54,096 

.n 

49,096 

.78 

00,312 

.73 

60, 754 

.06 

3,876 

.06 

A 972 

.07 

A 826 

.04 

2,584 

.04 

A 648 

.04 

3,339 

.90 

12,920 

.20 

1A240 

.20 

1A645 

.87 

31823 

.67 

37,734 

.54 

44,941 

AOS 

17a  6ii 

!iT 

2l! 964* 

.34 

22,506 

.32 

2A632 

.09 

5,814 

.09 

A 958 

.09 

7,490 

L69 

101714 

1.89 

10A258 

tool 

124,838 

See  footnotes  at  end  ot  table*  p.  416. 
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PURCHASE  OF  UNITED  NATIONS  BONDS 


International  Civil  Avialion  Organization — Scale  of  aeseesmente— Continued 

[In  Canadian  dollar*] 


Member  noun  tries 

Calendar  year  1966 1 

Calender  year  1057  • 

Cskndsr  year  1068  • 

Unit* 

Percent 

ft  mini 
meat 

Units 

Percent 

Assess- 

ment 

Units 

Percent 

'menT 

atgh&nift^n  . . 

ft 

a is 

$3,567 

ft 

0.13 

$4,080 

a 

ais 

$3,064 

Argentine 

ft4 

1.60 

42,803 

31 

1.40 

«.«« 

21 

41,830 

Australis - 

40 

ft.  67 

71,338 

36 

140 

73,601 

36 

X 40 

71, 710 

Austria............... 

T1 

.13 

3,567 

4 

.*7 

3,17* 

4 

.27 

7,968 

'RAlgtnm  _ - __  -- 

wEi 

1.73 

46,370 

31 

1.54 

47,023 

33 

1.54 

. 46.814 

Bolivia 

sari 

.13 

3,667 

3 

.13 

4,080 

ft 

.13 

3,964 

Brazil ... 

S3 

2.20 

58,854 

30 

1.04 

50,290 

30 

L04 

57,766 

Burma 

ft 

.13 

3,567 

2 

.13 

1089 

a 

.13 

3,964 

2 

.13 

1089 

a 

.13 

3,964 



Canada 

7ft 

4.80 

136,400 

63 

4.20 

128,803 

03 

4. 20 

125,402 

Ceylon 

S 

.20 

5,350 

3 

.13 

4,080 

ft 

.13 

3,964 

Chile 

6 

.40 

10, 701 

6 

.40 

12,267 

6 

.40 

11,052 

China 

10 

.67 

17,834 

10 

.67 

20,445 

10 

.67 

10,010 

Colombia ... 

18 

.67 

23,185 

13 

.87 

26,578 

13 

.87 

25, 896 

Cuba 

7 

.47 

12,484 

.40 

12267 

6 

.40 

11,962 

Chechoslovakia 

10 

1.00 

26,752 

Wml 

.87 

26,678 

13 

.87 

35,896 

Denmark 

16 

1.00 

26,752 

sail 

.04 

38,623 

14 

.04 

37, 887 

Dominican  Republic.. 

a 

.18 

3,567 

a 

.13 

4,080 

2 

.13 

3,084 

Ecuador 

2 

.13 

3,567 

.13 

4,080 

2 

. 13 

3,984 

Egypt. ......... 

7 

.47 

12,484 

.40 

12267 

6 

.40 

11,962 

B1  Salvador 

ft 

.13 

3,567 

3 

.13 

4.080 

a 

•J3 

3,964 

Ethiopia ... 

s 

.20 

5,350 

ft 

.13 

1080 

2 

. 13 

3,084 

Finland 

7 

.47 

13,464 

7 

.47 

14,311 

7 

.47 

13,043 

France 

116 

7.66 

306,096 

111 

7.40 

111 

7.40 

221, 106 

dftrmMiy  . . r 

68 

4.54 

68 

4.64 

136,461 

Greece................ 

4 

.27 

7,134 

4 

.27 

2178 

4 

.27 

7,968 

Guatemala 

3 

.13 

3,567 

ft 

.13 

low 

a 

.13 

3,984 

Haiti 

2 

.13 

3,567 

2 

.13 

1089 

2 

. 13 

3,964 

Honduras.... ......  ... 

2 

.13 

3,567 

ft 

.13 

men  K:* 

a 

.13 

3,984 

Iceland ........... 

2 

.13 

3,567 

ft 

.13 

2 

.13 

3,984 

India.. 

4ft 

3.20 

■ 't.vi 

43 

287 

'TF 

43 

287 

85,653 

Indonesia ...... 

11 

.73 

10,618 

11 

.73 

11 

.73 

21,911 

Iran ........... 

3 

.ao 

3 

.20 

HHil? 

3 

.20 

6,976 

Iraq ... 

2 

.13 

3,567 

2 

.13 

iBi 

2 

.13 

3,084 

Ireland.  .... .......... 

ft 

.40 

10,701 

ISBl 

.33 

12222 

6 

.33 

9,060 

Israel... 

6 

.34 

8.017 

■n 

.27 

8,178 

l J 

. 27 

7,968 

Italy... ..... 

30 

2.60 

60,555 

254 

77,690 

38 

254 

76,693 

Janan 

3ft 

2.40 

64,206 

35 

234 

35 

234 

®S>2! 

2 

.13 

3,567 

.13 

Jfll.  -1 

ft 

.13 

8,984 

2 

.13 

3,567 

.13 

4,0^ 

2 

.13 

3,984 

Tam 

.13 

1089 

2 

.13 

3,964 

Lebanon - 

.13 

3,567 

.13 

1080 

2 

.13 

3,964 

Liberia... 

.13 

3,567 

.13 

mil  :,'l 

2 

.13 

3,964 

Libya.... ........ 

.13 

3,567 

.13 

4,000 

2 

13 

3,984 

Luxembourg ..... 

.13 

3,567- 

.13 

4,089 

3 

.13 

3,984 

26 

1.73 

46,370 

23 

1.64 

47,033 

23 

1.64 

46,814 

Netherlands 

40 

2.67 

71,338 

40 

267 

KAlJ 

40 

267 

79,877 

New  Zealand 

7 

.47 

12,484 

7 

12311 

7 

.47 

13,943 

Nicaragua 

ft 

.13 

3,567 

2 

low 

2 

.13 

3,984 

Norway. ........ 

12 

.80 

11 

.73 

23,480 

11 

.73 

21,911 

Pakistan 

11 

.73 

10.618 

0 

.60 

Hill 

; SI 

.60 

17,927 

Paraguay 

2 

.13 

3,667 

2 

.13 

4,080 

Hi 

.13 

3,964 

Peru 

3 

.20 

5.350 

2 

.13 

4,080 

.13 

3,984 

Philippines 

11 

.73 

10,618 

8 

.53 

16,356 

api 

.53 

16,936 

Poladd. 

2ft 

1.87 

40,037 

25 

1.67 

51,112 

k] 

1.67 

49,798 

Portugal. 

6 

.34 

8,017 

4 

.27 

2178 

■ mi 

.27 

7,968 

Spain 

22 

1.47 

39,236 

20 

L 34 

40,890 

20 

1.34 

99,839 

Sweden 

27 

1.80 

48,153 

25 

1.67 

51, 112 

25 

1.67 

*9,798 

Switzerland 

10 

L27 

33,886 

|»1 

1.34 

40,890 

30 

1.34 

39,839 

Syria 

2 

.13 

3.567 

2 

.13 

4,000 

.13 

3,984 

Thailand  

4 

.27 

7,134 

3 

.20 

21*4 

.20 

6,978 

Turkey 

0 

.60 

16,051 

0 

.60 

12400 

.60 

17,927 

Union  of  Sontb  Africa. 

13 

.87 

23,185 

12 

.80 

21634 

12 

.80 

23,903 

United  Kingdom 

157 

10.46 

145 

0.67 

292450 

145 

0.67 

288,830 

United  State* 

600 

33.31 

801,720 

^^■TmS 

33.33 

ULZiSia 

500 

33.33 

906,967 

Uruguay 

3 

.20 

•:>'v£Tw-Kil 

1 

.20 

21*4 

3 

.20 

5,976 

Venezuela. 

12 

.80 

11 

.73 

22480 

11 

.73 

31.011 

Vietnam.! 

2 

.16 

3,567 

2 

.13 

2 

.13 

3,984 

Total 

1,601 

100.00 

2,676,071 

1,500 

2062727 

1,500 

2007,001 

i Total  numbers,  6& 

* Total  members,  6& 

• Total  members,  6ft. 
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International  Labor  Organization:  Scale  of  assessments 


Member  countries 

Calendar  year  1939 

Calendar  year  1960 

Calendar  year  1961 

Percent 

Percent 

Assessment 

A igbanistaa 

A thonift, _ 

0.12 

.12 

$10,236 

10,236 

0.12 
. 12 

$10,806 

10,805 

■i 

011,82ft 

11,82ft 

Argentina  .. 

1.  *5 

132,213 

1.53 

137!  760 

1.52 

149,828 

AlUtMliA 

L88 

16 0 361 

i.  88 

169!  273 

L88 

185,313 

Austria  — — _ ___  . T 

.85 

29' 854 

.35 

3l!  514 

.35 

34,500 

RAkinm  

L40 

119!  418 

L40 

126,055 

1.40 

137  990 

Bolivia  _ _ 

.12 

10,236 

.12 

l6!  805 

ii!  gag 

Braril 

L54 

131,' 360 

L 52 

136,859 

147,856 

Bulgaria 

.20 

17!  060 

.20 

006 

19!  714 

Burma  ___  _ _ 

.16 

13|  648 

. 16 

1A  406 

.16 

15  771 

Byakirnffiftll  fiflR  ____  _ 

.45 

38,384 

.45 

40,517 

45 

44,357 

Cameroon _ 

. 12 

11,820 

Canada  — 

3.63 

301,164 

3.51 

316,037 

3.50 

344.98ft 

Ceylon 

.18 

11,089 

.13 

11,706 

.13 

12,814 

Chile 

.86 

30,707 

.36 

32,414 

.36 

35,485 

China ..  __  __  N 

2.04 

174, 009 

2.04 

183,680 

Z04 

201,085 

Colombia  

.41 

34,972 

.41 

36,916 

# .41 

40,414 

Coeta  Rica 

.12 

10,236 

.12 

10,805 

.12 

11,829 

Cuba 

.32 

27,295 

.32 

28,812 

.32 

3i.  sa 

Czechoslovakia. 

.93 

79,328 

.93 

83,736 

.93 

91,671 

Denmark . 

.78 

66,533 

.78 

70,230 

.77 

75,890 

Dominican  Republic 

.12 

10,236 

.12 

10,605 

.12 

11,820 

Ecuador-........™—. 

.12 

10,236 

.12 

10,805 

.12 

It,  82ft 

El  Salvador. 

.12 

10,236 

.12 

10,805 

.12 

11, 82ft 

Ethiopia — 

.12 

10,230 

.12 

10,805 

.12 

11,820 

Finland 

.30 

25,589 

.30 

27,012 

.30 

29, 571 

France 

ft  10 

520.321 

6.10 

549,238 

6.10 

601,284 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of. 

A 34 

370, 196 

A 34 

390,770 

A34 

427,798 

Ghana. 

.12 

10,238 

.12 

10,805 

.12 

11,820 

Greece 

.21. 

17,913 

.21 

18,908 

.21 

(InAfAm^lA  ^ 

.12 

10,236 

.12 

10,805 

.12 

11,820 

Guinea......— ..............  ..... 

.12 

10,805 

12 

11  o20 

Haiti 

.12 

10,236 

.12 

10,805 

.12 

ll!  820 

Honduras 

.12 

10,236 

.12 

10,806 

.12 

11.820 

Hungary 

.42 

35,825 

.42 

37,816 

.42 

41,400 

Iceland... 

.12 

10,236 

.12 

10,806 

.12 

11.82ft 

India 

3.32 

283,191 

3.30 

297,129 

3.28 

Inri/w^flia  _ 

.43 

36,678 

.43 

38,717 

.43 

42,385 

Iran 

.31 

26,442 

. 31 

27,912 

.31 

3a  557 

Iraq 

.13 

11,089 

.13 

11,705 

.13 

12,814 

Ireland 

.28 

23,884 

.28 

25,211 

.27 

26,614 

Israel 

.12 

10,236 

.12 

10.805 

.12 

11,820 

Italy 

2.42 

206,422 

2.42 

217,895 

Z41 

237,556 

Japan 

2.00 

170,597 

ZOO 

180,078 

ZOO 

197, 142 

Jordan 

.12 

10,236 

.12 

10,805 

.12 

11,82ft 

Lebanon. 

.12 

10,238 

.12 

10,805 

.12 

11,829 

Liberia 

.12 

.12 

10,805 

.12 

11,820 

Libya. — 

.12 

.12 

10,805 

.12 

11,820 

Luxembourg 

.12 

KM3 

.12 

10,806 

.12 

11,820 

Malaya. 

.22 

18, 766 

.22 

19,809 

.22 

21,686 

Mexico 

.77 

65,680 

.77 

69,330 

.77 

75,890 

Morocco 

.14 

11,942 

.14 

12,606 

.14 

13,800 

Netherlands 

1.22 

104,064 

1.22 

100,848 

1.21 

119.271 

New  Zealand 

.50 

42,649 

.50 

45,019 

.50 

49,286 

Nicaragua 

.12 

10,236 

.12 

10,805 

.12 

11,829 

Norway  _ 

.53 

.53 

47  721 

53 

52  242 

Pakistan. 

.71 

.70 

63,027 

.69 

68,014 

Panama. 

.12 

- 12 

10,805 

.12 

11,820 

Paraguay 

.12 

.12 

10,805 

.12 

11.820 

Peru 

.21 

17,913 

.21 

18,908 

.21 

■KLliVJ 

Philippines 

.37 

•m  I 

.37 

33,314 

.37 

3ft  471 

1.24 

mm  (* } »%r 7 > a 

1.24 

111,  648 

L24 

wmv'*x,  i 

Portugal. 

.31 

.31 

27,912 

.31 

30.  657 

Rumania 

42,649 

45,019 

.49 

V i m 

8outh  Africa,  Union  of. 

.91 

77,622 

.89 

80,135 

.88 

86,742 

Spain 

1. 14 

97,240 

L 14 

102,644 

1.13 

111,386 

Sudan 

.12 

.12 

10,805 

.12 

11,820 

Sweden. 

1.73 

147,566 

L 72 

154,867 

1.71 

168,53ft 

Switzerland. 

1.44 

122,830 

1.42 

127,855 

1.41 

138.986 

Thailand 

.21 

17,913 

.21 

18,908 

.21 

20,700 

Togo 

. 12 

11  829 

Tunisia. 

.12 

10,136 

.12 

10,805 

.12 

11,829 

Turkey 

.77 

65,680 

.77 

69,330 

.76 

7A914 

Ukrainian  S.S.R 

1.00 

85,299 

vwrn 

90,039 

1.00 

98,671 

United  Arab  Republic.... 

.59 

50,326 

.58 

52,223 

.57 

56, 186 

United  Kingdom 

859, 810 

■Ereii 

903,092 

9.97 

983,764 

United  States. 

2,132,464 

25.00 

2,250,977 

25.00 

2,464,277 

.19 

16, 207 

.19 

17,107 

.19 

18,728 

U.S.B.K _ ...... 

10.00 

852,986 

10.00 

900,391 

10.00 

986.711 

Venezuela 

.42 

35,825 

.50 

45,019 

.50 

49,285 

Vietnam 

.21 

17,013 

.21 

18,908 

.21 

20,700 

Yugoslavia 

.42 

35, 825 

.42 

37,816 

.42 

41,400 

Total 

8.529,857 

ITuTull 

9,857,  lift 

Total  number  of  members 

8 

82 

t 

PURCHASE  OP  UNITED  NATI0N8  BONDS 


1 Total  membert,  70» 


• Total  members,  74. 


• T ci  ml  members,  78. 


PURCHASE  OP  UNITED  NATIONS  BONDS 


International  Telecommunication  Union:  Scale  ofaeeeumente  * 


Calendar  year  1960 


Calendar  fear  i960 


Calendar  year  1961 


Member  oountrlee 


Unit*  pms.  imam.  Units  Pm1*  1 Amm*  Units  Per*  Assess 

unito  £5  cent  meat  cent  men! 


62.709 

2,709 

81,265 

106,861 

6,418 
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FUBGHABS  OF  UNITED  NATIONS  BONDS 


Ii%l4matumal  ToUoommunication  Union:  SoaU  of  aimminti 1 — Continued 


Member  ooantries 


Portuguese  Provinces.  . 
Rhodesia  and  Nyssslind. 

Rumania J 

Saudi  Arabia 

8ingapore-Brltteh  Bor- 
neo group 

Somaliland  (trust  terri- 

tory under  Italian  ad- 

mujugfralton) 

Spain. 

Spanish  Provinces  In 

Africa 

8udan ——I 

Sweden 

Switzerland..— 

Thailand 

Tunisia 

Turkey 

Ukrainian  8.8.  R.. — 

Union  of  South  Africa 
(and  Territory  of 

8outh  West  Africa) 

United  Arab  Republic 

U.8.S.R 

United  Kingdom, 

United  Kingdom  colon- 
ies  

United  8 tales. , 

United  States  tenitortea_| 

Uruguay ...  .. 

Vatican  City 

Venezuela. 

Vietnam ..... ... 

Yemen 

Yugoslavia ..... 

Total 

Total  number  of 

members 


OtoBteywrUM 

OatadarjMrlMO 

Ctiandar  ywr  1961 

Units 

Par- 

— , 

Units 

Psr- 

— 

Units 

Per- 

cm* 

IMOt 

osnt 

meat 

osnt 

8 

1 

$10,363 

8 

mm 

025,883 

8 

■H 

04A341 

X 

1.030 

X 

1,018 

8 

.10 

A 418 

I 

■tu 

3.046 

1 

A 305 

i 

.10 

A 418 

I 

.1$ 

3,046 

1 

A 366 

i 

.10 

A 413 

X 

.00 

1,081 

X 

.00 

A 618 

X 

.00 

A TOO 

X 

WB 

1,030 

X 

.00 

1,618 

X 

.00 

A 700 

9 

Kj 

0,100 

0 

.40 

A 706 

0 

.67 

1A263 

1 

0,046 

1 

.10 

A 336 

1 

.10 

A 410 

I 

n 

3,046 

1 

.10 

1,238 

1 

.19 

A 410 

10 

tm 

20,453 

10 

1.61 

32,552 

10 

LOO 

64,177 

10 

1.00 

90^460 

10 

1.61 

32,352 

10 

1.80 

54,177 

$ 

.01 

10,237 

6 

.01 

18,178 

3 

.67 

16.28$ 

1 

.10 

3,045 

i 

.10 

A 235 

1 

.10 

A 418 

$ 

.01 

10,337 

0 

.a 

18,176 

6 

.04 

37,080 

0 

.01 

10,337 

0 

.01 

1A 170 

0 

.67 

1A268 

11 

0.11 

30,580 

10 

A 10 

4A058 

8 

1.51 

4$,  Ml 

0 

.07 

13,372 

0 

.07 

1A  412 

6 

.04 

37,080 

00 

A 86 

01,000 

00 

A 85 

07,067 

00 

A 07 

162,530 

00 

A 00 

61,000 

00 

AOS 

07,067 

80 

A 07 

162,630 

0 

1.00 

16,382 

0 

1.20 

26,882 

1 

.10 

A 410 

00 

A 00 

01,060 

00 

AOS 

07,067 

00 

A 67 

162,530 

00 

A06 

51.133 

36 

A04 

00,881 

36 

A73 

ISA  443 

0 „ 

.40 

A 100 

0 , 

.40 

A 706 

1 

.10 

A 410 

H 

.00 

1,020 

H 

.00 

A 618 

H 

.00 

A 700 

10 

1.83 

30,450 

10 

1.61 

32,352 

6 

.94 

27,000 

1 

3,045 

1 

HR] 

A 235 

1 

.10 

A 410 

1 

Mrtl 

A 045 

1 

Mti 

A335 

1 

.10 

A 410 

1 

Kj 

A 046 

1 

Kj 

A 336 

1 

.10 

A 418 

017 

IOOlOO 

ASSAM 

on 

100.00 

82WH 

100.00 

A86A670 

00 

a 

101 

1 The  scale  of  i 
toU. 


was  converted  from  Swiss  francs  into  dollars  at  the  rate  of  4 JO  Swim  francs 
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International  Telecommunication  Union:  Scale  of  aeeeumenU — Continued 


Calendar  yur  1966 1 Calender  year  1967 1 Calendar  year  1966  * 


Member  ooun  tries 


Units  I Percent  Assess-  Units 
ment 


Units  Peroent 
ment  I I ment 


Argentina...  

Australia ........... 

Austria 

Belgian  Congo  and  Ter- 
ritory of  Ruanda- 

Urundl.... .... 

Belgium 

Bermuda- British  Carib- 
bean group 

Bolivia — . 


Morocco 

Netherlands  (and  Suri- 
nam, Netherlands  An- 
tilles, New  Guinea) 
New  Zeeland. 
Nicaragua. 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Panama. 


Philipptnss 
Poland 


1,028 
6,168 
51, 402 
1,028 
1,028 
2,056 
6,168 
6,168 
2,056 
41,121 
2,056 
6,166 
30,841 
6,168 
6.168 
A 112 
16,449 
10,280 
6,168 
2,056 
10,280 
6,168 
2,056 
6,166 
61,682 
41, 121 
41,121 
6,168 
1056 
1056 
A 112 
1056 
1,026 
41, 121 
20,561 
1066 
1056 
1166 
1066 
41, 121 
61 402 
1066 
1066 
1,0® 
1,028 
1166 
1028 
1,028 
1028 
11449 
103B 
1066 


8 iSiisiiSlil!  S8SS8SSS8SSSSSSSSS5SSbSSSSSBsSS!{S«8£sS3SS§BSS3SS8S3S  IS  85888 
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International  Telecommunication  Union:  Scale  of  Aueeemente — Continued 


Oakndar  jw 

r 1986 1 

Oakndar  year  1967 1 

Calendar  yea 

r 1968 1 

Units 



Units 

Percent 

— 

Unlta 

Am» 

xnent 

ment 

| 

mans 

■I 

a 16 

82.056 

m 

•2,066 

1 

$2.06* 

tl 

.16 

3.066 

■1 

•» 

A 066 

1 

.10 

A 066 

■B 

.08 

1,098 

mf 

.08 

1,0* 

M 

.06 

1,038 

9 

.40 

6,168 

9 

.49 

A 168 

8 

.49 

A 168 

1 

.16 

2,056 

1 

.16 

2,066 

1 

.16 

A 066 

10 

LOS 

20,501 

10 

L6S 

20,561 

10 

L6S 

90,561 

10 

LOS 

90,561 

10 

L.  68 

30.M1 

10 

L6S 

90, 561 

1 

.16 

2,066 

1 

.18 

A 056 

1 

• 16 

A066 

6 

.82 

10,290 

8 

.82 

10,280 

6 

.88 

1A280 

l 

.16 

2,056 

1 

.16 

A 066 

1 

.16 

A 056 

6 

.82 

10,280 

6 

.82 

10,280 

6 

.89 

10,280 

6 

.82 

10,280 

6 

.82 

10,280 

6 

.82 

1A2B0 

18 

11 2 

96,729 

18 

2.12 

2A729 

IS 

A 19 

9A729 

80 

4.88 

61,682 

SO 

4.88 

6L682 

SO 

4.88 

61,682 

80 

4.88 

6L683 

so 

4.88 

61,682 

so 

4.88 

61,683 

8 

1.80 

16,449 

8 

1.80 

1A449 

8 

LS0 

1A  449 

80 

4.88 

61,682 

80 

4.98 

61,682 

so 

4.88 

61,682 

36 

4.07 

6L  402 

26 

4.07 

5L402 

26 

4.07 

5L4Q3 

9 

.49 

A 168 

S 

.49 

A 108 

8 

.49 

A 166 

H 

.08 

1,098 

* 

.08 

L028 

* 

.08 

1,028 

10 

LOS 

90,561 

10 

L68 

30,561 

10 

L6S 

90,561 

1 

.16 

2,056 

i 

.16 

A 056 

1 

2»£S 

1 

.16 

2,066 

i 

.16 

A 056 

1 

■ft] 

A 066 

I 

.16 

2,066 

i 

.16 

A 056 

1 

Kj 

A 066 

614* 

moo 

1,968,449 

614* 

L 263, 449 

614M 

moo 

1.303,  m 

1 90  members. 

Not*.— These  scataa  of  smammants  wore  oonvwtsd  into  U.8.  dollars  from  Swim  franca  at  tbe  rata  of  U8 
.Swim  franmtolL 


United  Nation*  Educational , Scientific , and  Cufluroi  Organization — Scale  of 

aeeeeemente 


| Calendar  year  1950  | Calendar  year  1900  | Calendar  year  1901 


|Q,043 

6,038 
161,257 
960,733 
63.307 
180,891 

6,038 
100,900 
29,606 
12,067 
07,818 

6,038 

6,038 
453,638 

6,038 
15,071 

6,038 
89,184 
876,768 
45,313 

6,038 
A 038 

6,038 
8M76 

6,038 
196, 594 

6,038 
87,410 
7,585 
9,048 
7,685 
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United  Nation* *  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization— Seal*  of 

a**e**ment*—* Continued 


Member  countries 


Ethiopia. 

Finland — .. 

France — 

Oebcn  * ~ 

Germany  (Federal  Republic) 

Ghana ....... 

Greece — — — 

Guatemala — 

Guinea 1 

Haiti 

Honduras — — 

Hungary 

India 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Iraq — — . 

Israel. 

Italy 

Ivory  Coast. 

Japan — — 

Jordan.. 

Korea — — 

Kuwait * 


Lebanon — 

Liberia 

Libya. — 

Luxembourg. 

Malagasy  Republic  L 

M alaya... — — ....... 

Mali* 

Mexico 

Monaco-...—. 

Morocco-. — 

Nepal 

Netherlands — 

New  Zealand.— ... 

Nicaragua........ 

Niger  * 

Nigeria  U 

Norway — — 

Pakistan — — — . 

Panama .... 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Philippines. 

Poland 


Rumania. 
Saudi  Arabia.. 

Senegal  * 

8omalia 1 

Spain. 


Sudan .... 

Sweden 

Switzerland.— 


Thailand- 

Tunisia  . 

Turkey 

Ukrainian  8.8,  R — 

USSR 

United  Arab* RepubUcCH  ... I 

United  Kingdom..... 

United  States ....... 

Upper  Volta  Republic «. 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Vietnam. 


Yugoslavia 


Total 

Total  number  of  members. . 


Calendar  year  1950 

Oataodar  raw  i960 

Calendar  year  1961 

Percent 

Assessment 

— 

Percent 

Assessment 

Percent 

Assessment 

0.0* 

$7,6*8 

a 06 

87,776 

0.06 

09, 043 

.u 

42,888 

.34 

44,066 

.36 

52,748 

*.06 

7*8,140 

6.06 

783,946 

6.19 

932,877 

.04 

A 028 
777,648 

A 04 

*86,747 

6.04 

668,071 

A 16 

.0* 

7,6*8 

.06 

7,776 

38,507 

.07 

10, 

.22 

37,751 

.32 

.22 

33,196 

.06 

6,307 

.06 

6,479 

.06 

7,536 

.04 

A 038 
A 028 

.04 

6,046 

.04 

6,183 

.04 

6,046 

.04 

6,183 

.04 

A 028 

.40 

90,45* 

.40 

51. 831 

.41 

61, 790 

2.33 

203,007 

2.33 

2.38 

36A663 

.44 

66,602 

.44 

.46 

*7,818 

.30 

at.  238 

.30 

26,916 

.20 

30,141 

10,001 

.06 

10,866 

.09 

13,0*4 

.13 

16,308 

.13 

16,846 

.13 

19,502 

2.1$ 

3*8,679 

2.13 

376,000 

2.18 

33AM1 

.06 

9,043 

319,490 

2.07 

261,110 

A07 

208,226 

2.12 

.04 

6,046 

.04 

6,183 

.04 

A 026 

.30 

26,228 

.30 

26,916 

.20 

XU  41 

.06 

9,043 
A 026 

.04 

6,046 

.04 

.04 

.0* 

6,307 

.06 

4479 

.06 

7,536 

.04 

6,046 

.04 

6,183 

.04 

A026 

.04 

6,046 

.04 

6,183 

.04 

A026 

.0* 

7,666 

.06 

7, 776 

.96 

.06 

.16 

9,043 

9,043 

24,113 

.1* 

30,183 

.16 

30,738 

.04 

A026 

.67 

84.614 

.67 

86,817 

.69 

108,988 

.04 

.04 

A 183 

.04 

6.028 

.13 

16,396 

.13 

16,846 

.13 

19,693 

.04 

5,04* 

.04 

A 183 

.04 

A 028 

.0* 

119,833 

.96 

13A009 

.98 

147.  M 

.40 

.40 

61,831 

.41 

61,790 

.04 

■ , -7'i 

.04 

A183 

.04 

A036 

.04 

A 026 
30,141 
70,832 

■MM 

ff*f***H 

■■1 

.20 

.4* 

68,024 

60,606 

.47 

.38 

47,933 

■a 

40,240 

.39 

3A776 

.04 

6,046 

.04 

A 181 

.04 

A 028 

.04 

6.048 

.04 

A 183 

.04 

A038 

.10 

12,614 

.10 

12,068 

.11 

1A678 

.41 

61,717 

.41 

6A127 

.42 

6A297 

1.30 

163,721 

L .30 

167,166 

L32 

19A938 

.33 

40,366 

.33 

41,466 

.33 

49,738 

.0* 

7,668 

.06 

7,776 

.06 

Aoa 

.06 

o,oa 

A 038 
13A636 

■■■■■■■ 

mmammm 

.04 

.88 

■■TDFjII 

.88 

11A  028 

.99 

s§g»fiTi 

7,668 

7,776 

.96 

9,043 

L3i 

166,2 44 

1.31 

160,746 

1.34 

301,948 

.03 

.93 

119,212 

.94 

141,866 

• 15 

18,031 

.16 

10,437 

.16 

.04 

.06 

23,606 
A 028 
7,636 

.06 

6,307 

.06 

A 479 

.6* 

70,638 

.66 

72,563 

.67 

8A903 

1.70 

314,430 

L 70 

230,282 

L74 

282,338 

12.88 

1.624,688 

12.88 

1,668,900 

13.18 

A98A319 

.30 

37.843 

.30 

38,873 

.31 

4A719 

7.88 

028,388 

7.36 

96A601 

7.63 

1»  184,824 

30.74 

8.677,664 

30.74 

A98A216 

3L46 

A 741, 243 

.04 

A028 

.ii 

li’876 

.lij 

14,264 

.13 

18,086 

.47 

60,286 

.47 

60,901 

.48 

72,339 

.10 

38,067 

.19 

.10 

3A634 

.38 

41,636 

.33 

42,761 

.84 

61,240 

100.00 

12,614,034 

100.00 

12,967,763 

10LOO 

>16.231,406 

>1 

1 

T 

T 

* Member  states  admitted  in  November  19*0  The  11th  General  Conference  resolved  that  these  member 
states  would  be  assessed  In  addition  to  the  scale  of  aceosmaent  of  100  percent,  Tbetr  assessment  will  be 

incorporated  into  tbs  100-percent  scale  in  1001, 

> Excluding  the  new  members,  total  ameemaenU  amount  to  $16,070,70*. 
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United  Nation e Educational t Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization — Scale  of 

aeuumente — Continued 


Member  countries 


Calender  year 
1956* 


Calendar  year 
1957  * 


Per- 

Assess- 

Per- 

Assess- 

Per- 

Assess- 

oent 

meat 

oent 

meat 

cent 

meat 

mm 

*7.358 

0.06 

36,000 

0.06 

*7,046 

MUM 

125,052 

1.10 

128,157 

1.10 

129,181 

IfTl 

161,324 

1.55 

180,585 

1.55 

182,028 

HE3 

31,526 

.34 

! 39, 612 

.34 

39.929 

1.34 

130.307 

1.19 

138,643 

1. 19 

139,750 

.04 

4,308 

.05 

A 825 

.05 

A 872 

1. 19 

125,052 

1.02 

118,837 

1.02 

119,786 

.13 

1A  146 

.13 

1A  267 

.12 

12,610 

.09 

10,486 

.09 

1*569 

.48 

50,441 

.45 

52,428 

.45 

5*847 

.04 

4,203 

.04 

4,660 

.04 

4.697 

177 

301,088 

2.93 

341,363 

2.93 

•44.09! 

.12 

12,610 

.10 

11,651 

.10 

11,744 

.27 

28,374 

.28 

32,622 

.28 

3*882 

A 06 

531,734 

4.83 

562,725 

4.83 

567,222 

.87 

38,882 

.35 

40,777 

.35 

41.10) 

.04 

.04 

4,660 

.04 

4,697 

.27 

28,374 

.25 

20,127 

.25 

2*359 

.85 

89. 323 

.79 

92,040 

.79 

9*776 

.67 

DEDUCE 

.62 

72,234 

.62 

72.811 

,04 

4,203 

.05 

A 825 

.05 

A 872 

.04 

.05 

A 825 

.05 

A 872 

.36 

37,831 

.34 

30, 612 

.34 

30,000 

.05 

5,255 

.06 

A 990 

.06 

7,040 

.10 

11,651 

.10 

11,744 

JVMIM 

.35 

40,777 

.35 

41,103 

6.31 

mmmzm 

ASS 

623,309 

A35 

628,290 

3.92 

411,936 

3.94 

459,035 

AW 

46*  70) 

.19 

19,966 

.19 

22,136 

.19 

2*31) 

.06 

M 6 i'  1 

.07 

*155 

.07 

8,221 

.04 

4,203 

.04 

4,660 

.04 

A 697 

.04 

4,203 

.04 

4,660 

.04 

4,697 

.45 

47,289 

.43 

50,098 

.43 

00,408 

2.97 

312,105 

2.79 

325,053 

3.70 

327,650 

.50 

52,543 

.48 

5A923 

.48 

66,379 

.23 

24,170 

.25 

29,127 

.26 

29,359 

.10 

10,509 

.11 

12, 816 

.11 

1*913 

.15 

15,763 

.15 

17, 476 

.15 

17,616 

2.00 

210,172 

1.95 

227,187 

1.95 

22*  003 

L 80 

189, 154 

1.84 

21*372 

1.84 

21*085 

.04 

4,203 

.04 

4,660 

.04 

*697 

.11 

11,559 

.12 

1*981 

.12 

1*09) 

.04 

4,203 

.04 

4,660 

.04 

*697 

.04 

4,203 

.05 

5,825 

.06 

*872 

.04 

4,203 

.04 

4,660 

.04 

*697 

.04 

4,203 

.04 

4,660 

.04 

*697 

.05 

5,255 

.06 

A 990 

.06 

7,046 

.72 

75,662 

.66 

76,894 

.66 

77,509 

.04 

4,203 

.04 

4,660 

.04 

*697 

.11 

12,816 

.11 

1*913 

.04 

4,203 

.04 

4,660 

.04 

*697 

1.13 

118,747 

LOS 

125,827 

LOS 

12*832 

.39 

40,983 

.40 

4*603 

.40 

4*978 

.04 

4,203 

.04 

4,660 

.04 

*697 

.45 

47,289 

.46 

53,593 

.46 

54,021 

.60 

63,052 

.52 

60,583 

.52 

61,067 

.04 

4,203 

.05 

5,826 

.06 

*872 

.04 

4,660 

.04 

*697 

.16 

16,814 

.14 

1A311 

.14 

1*441 

.41 

48,065 

.38 

44,272 

.88 

4*626 

L56 

163,934 

1.46 

170,099 

146 

171,459 

.47 

54,758 

.47 

5*198 

.06 

6,306 

.07 

8, 155 

.07 

*221 

L 13 

118,747 

1.07 

124,662 

1.07 

12*658 

.10 

11,651 

.10 

1*744 

1.28 

129,256 

1.87 

159, 614 

1.37 

16*889 

.91 

96,628 

.95 

110,681 

.96 

1U,  566 

.07 

7,356 

.07 

8,156 

.07 

8,221 

.16 

1*814 

.15 

17, 476 

.16 

17,618 

.05 

A826 

.06 

*872 

.58 

60,960 

.59 

68,739 

.59 

09,288 

1.80 

18*  154 

1.74 

202,721 

1.74 

20*341 

.70 

73,560 

13.57 

1,426,014 

13.11 

1,527,397 

1A  11 

1,630.003 

7.98 

836,484 

7.33 

85*  991 

7.33 

800.813 

30.00 

3,152,674 

SL30 

4 * 64*  646 

31.30 

‘3,073.787 

Calendar  year 
1968* 


Afghanistan.,.. 

Argentina — - 

Australia — 

Austria . .««»««  «»«««  « » »«» 

Brasil. 

Bulgaria, 

Burma . 

Byelorussian  S.8.R 

Cambodia.—,-,,,-.—,— 

Canada. 

Ceylon 

Chile 

China ........ 

Colombia. 

Costa  Rice - 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia. 

Denmark - 

Dominican  Republic. 

Ecuador 


El 

Ethiopia. 

Finland 


France 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of — 
Greece 


Haiti 

Honduras — — ................ 

Hungary 

India 

Indonesia.. 

Iran — ~ — - 

Iraq 

Israel — — 

Italy 

Japan.. .......... ............ 

Jordan*  Hashemite  Kingdom  of 

Korea u — 


Lebanon — 

Liberia 

Libya — - 

Luxembourg — 

Mexico 

Monaco 

Morocco — 

Nepal 

Ne  ar  lands 

New  Zealand 

Nicaragua — — 

Norway. 

Pakistan.. 

Panama 

Paraguay. 

Peru.. 


Philipnlnee — — 

Poland™. 

Rumania 

Saudi  Arabia 

Spain. 

Sudan ........ 

Sweden. 

Switzerland... 

Syria...  •. 

Thailand 

Tunisia. — 

Turkey 

Ukrainian  8.8. R 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

United  Kingdom 

United  States — 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  427. 
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United  A lotion*  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organisation — Scale  of 

aeeeeemente — Continued 


Member  oouu  tries 

Calendar  year 
1966 1 

Calender  yssr 
1967  • 

Calendar  year 
1868* 

Per- 

cent 

Assem- 

meut 

i? 

Assess- 

ment 

Per- 

cent 

Assess* 

meat 

Uruguay.. 

Venezuela. 

Vietnam.... 

Yugoslavia 

Total 

a ie 

.40 

.16 

.40 

818,814 

42,034 

16,763 

<2,034 

a 16 

.40 

.14 

.84 

$17,476 

46,60$ 

16,311 

39,612 

a i6 

.40 

.14 

.34 

$17,616 

4*976 

1*441 

8*929 

10,608,680 

ioaoo 

11,660,627 

ioaoo 

11,748*728 

» Number  of  members  72. 

1 Number  of  members,  79. 

* Number  of  members,  79. 

* The  United  States  was  also  assessed  an  additional  $39,000  toward  the  UNESCO  working  capital  fund, 
due  to  the  increase  in  its  percentage  share,  and  was  entitled  to  a credit  from  past  budgetary  surpluses  of 
$302,647,  making  its  net  contribution  for  1967  $3,382,999. 

VThe  UnitedBtates  is  entitled  to  ft  credit  from  past  budgetary  smplwft  of  <374,686.  Its  net  contribution 
for  1068,  therefore.  Is  63,401,103. 


Universal  Postal  Union:1  Scale  of  aeeeeemente, 1 1959 


Percent 

Assessment 

ass 

$1,864 

.83 

1,864 

L 62 

9,322 

*68 

16,536 

X68 

16,636 

.64 

8,107 

1.61 

9,822 

.82 

1,864 

.82 

1,864 

2.68 

16,536 

.64 

8,107 

.82 

1.864 

.64 

8,107 

.11 

622 

2.68 

15,586 

.64 

8,107 

.64 

3,107 

2.68 

n,m 

.64 

8,107 

.82 

1,864 

.82 

1,864 

1.61 

9,822 

L07 

6,214 

.82 

1,864 

.82 

1,864 

L61 

9,822 

.82 

1,864 

.82 

1,864 

1.07 

6,214 

206 

16,586 

1.61 

*822 

268 

15,586 

.82 

1,864 

.64 

*107 

.82 

1,864 

.82 

1.864 

.82 

1,864 

.82 

1,864 

1.07 

*214 

.11 

628 

268 

1*686 

L61 

*828 

.64 

*107 

.11 

628 

1.07 

*214 

.82 

*964 

268 

1*681 

268 

1*686 

.11 

622 

L07 

*214 

.11 

622 

.11 

622 
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U niter  tal  Poetal  Union:1  Seale  of  a iwiiwiatt,  1969 — Continued 


• Total  n am  bar  of  members,  100. 

* This  Male  to  changed  only  aa  members  ]otn  tba  ortan  Hatton. 


Unieeraal  PoeUd  Union 1 — Scale  of  aueeement,  1966 


r *»»?*•  j»r  i®f-prrrpj«?pprp  £1  £ *>  ~~ 
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Universal  Pottal  U nion 1 — Scale  of  aueumsnt,  1966 — Continued 


1 Number  of  members,  96. 
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PURCHASE  OF  UNITED  NATIONS  BONDS 


World  Health  Organization — Scale  of  aeseeement* 


Member  countries 


Calendar  year  1909 

Calendar  year  1060 

Percent 

Aaaessment 

Percent 

Aaaessment 

0.06 

$9,320 

Bn 

$1A470 

HI 

6,990 

■K£j 

A 760 

1.07 

159,670 

■H'l 

172, 780 

1.59 

227.270 

■ft!! 

277,500 

.33 

48,960 

■ft jM 

6A760 

1.17 

174,820 

1.10 

201,580 

■El 

8,100 

.04 

A 760 

■iCjI 

149,180 

.93 

157,070 

.13 

19,810 

.14 

23,  560 

.09 

13,990 

.07 

11,780 

.44 

65,260 

.43 

73,300 

.04 

5,990 

.04 

A 760 

2.90 

434,780 

2.86 

.10 

15,150 

.00 

1A710 

.27 

40,790 

.24 

40,680 

4.71 

705,110 

4.60 

777,510 

.20 

4A430 

.04 

5,990 

.04 

A 760 

.24 

36,130 

.21 

39,270 

.77 

£15,380 

.80 

134,820 

.60 

80,740 

.55 

98,040 

.06 

A 160 

.06 

A 100 

.06 

A 160 

.06 

10,470 

.06 

A 320 

.06 

9,160 

.10 

15,150 

.06 

1A  470 

.34 

50,120 

.33 

a,  290 

6.23 

783,210 

A 80 

904,800 

3.90 

683,910 

4.91 

828,570 

.06 

9,320 

.06 

1A  470 

.19 

27,970 

.21 

3A340 

.06 

A 320 

.06 

0,160 

.04 

A 760 

.04 

5,990 

.04 

A 760 

.04 

5,990 

.04 

A 760 

.37 

54, 780 

.30 

6A450 

.04 

5,990 

.04 

A 760 

2.  73 

407,920 

2.25 

382, 210 

.47 

6A930 

.a 

73,300 

.24 

36,130 

.10 

32,720 

.11 

1A  320 

.08 

1A  090 

.17 

25,640 

.14 

2A560 

.16 

2A310 

.13 

22,250 

L92 

28A710 

2.07 

34A490 

L80 

269,230 

2.02 

340,330 

.04 

A 990 

.04 

A 760 

.04 

A 990 

.04 

A 760 

.04 

A 990 

.04 

A 760 

.05 

A 140 

.06 

A 160 

.04 

A 990 

.04 

A 760 

.04 

A 990 

.04 

A 760 

.06 

A 320 

.06 

1A  470 

.20 

3A300 

.16 

2A180 

.64 

05,570 

.66 

100,950 

.04 

A 990 

.04 

A 760 

.11 

1A320 

.13 

22,250 

.04 

A 990 

.04 

A 760 

LOO 

157,340 

.01 

157,070 

.40 

5A440 

.30 

6A450 

.04 

A 090 

.04 

A 760 

.02 

A 500 

.02 

AMO* 

.45 

67,600 

.44 

7A610 

.51 

7A760 

.36 

61,520 

.06 

A 160 

.04 

A 760 

.04 

A 990 

.04 

A 780 

.14 

2A980 

.10 

17,020 

.37 

5A940 

.40 

6A760 

1.43 

21 A 290 

1.26 

21 A 060 

.23 

53,900 

.18 

3AH0 

.08 

A 500 

.08 

A 930 

.46 

6A760 

.33 

5A670 

.06 

A 320 

.08 

1A  470 

Calender  year  1061 


Percent! 


Afghanistan 

Albania, 

Argentina 

Australia. 

Austria. ... 


Bolivia.. 

Brasil. ......... 

Bulgaria. — — .. 

Burma 

Byelorussian  BB.R.1 

Cambodia. 

Cameroon. 

Canada .......... ... 

Central  African  Republic.. 

Ceylon. 

Chile- 

China 

Colombia.. 


Congo,  Republic  of  the. 
Costa  Rica 


Cuba. 

Cyprus 

Czechoslovakia. 

Denmark. 

Dominican  Republic.. 

Ecuador... 

El  Salvador 

Ethiopia 

Finland. 

France - 

Gabon  ReDubUo... ........ ........ 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  o£~~ 

Ghana,. 

Greece ..... 

Guatemala  .................. 

Guinea,  Republic  of. 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Hungary l.. 

Iceland 

India. 

Indoneria 

Iran 

Iraq. 

Ireland. ... — 

Israel ... 

Italy. — — 

Ivory  Coast,  Republic  of 


Jordan ... 


Kuwaiti 


Lebanon 

Liberia. 

Libya.. 

Luxembourg .............. 

Malaya/Fed mtkm  of. 

Mali  Federation 

Mexico 

Monaco 

Morocco — 

NepaL 

Netherlands .... 

New  foaland ........ 

Nicaragua. 

Niger.  Republic  of  the 

Nigeria,  Federation  of. 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Panama 

Paraguay. 

Peru 

Philip  pines ..... 

Poland 

Portugal.. 

Rhodesia  and  NyaoUand,  Federation  of. 
Rumania 


Saudi  Arabia 

Sea  footnotes  at  and  of  table,  p»  43L 


0.06 

.04 

1.03 

1.64 

.30 

1.19 

.04 

.93 

.15 

.07 

.48 

.04 

.04 

2.85 
.02 
.09 
.25 

4.59 

.28 

.02 

.04 

.28 

.00 

.80 

.55 

.06 

.06 

.05 

.06 

.38 

5.86 

.02 

4.88 

.06 

.21 

.06 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.88 

.04 

2.25 

.43 

.19 

.06 

.16 

.13 

Z06 

.00 

2.01 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.05 

.04 

.04 

.06 

.16 

.02 

.65 

.04 

.13 

.04 

.92 

.38 

.04 

.02 

.02 

.45 

.36 

.04 

.04 

.10 

.39 

LOO 

.18 

.00 

.81 

.06 


$11,390 

7,570 

192,990 

810.300 
73,790 

225,160 

7,570 

175,960 

28.380 
13,240 
81,360 

7,570 

7,570 

539,240 

3.780 
17,030 
47,800 

868.450 

52.900 

3.780 
7, 570 

43,520 

3.780 
151,370 
104,060 

9,460 

11,350 

9,460 

11,350 

62,440 

1,108,740 

8.780 
923,320 

11,350 

39,730 

9,460 

7,570 

7,570 

7,570 

71.900 
7,570 

406,710 

81,360 

85,960 

15. 140 

28.380 
24,600 

389,700 

8.780 

380.300 
7,570 
7,670 
7,570 
7,570 
9,460 
7,570 
7,670 

11,350 

26.380 

3.780 
122,980 

7,570 

24.600 
7,570 

174,070 

71,900 

7,570 

3,780 

3,780 

85.140 
08,110 

7,570 

7,570 

18,930 

73,790 

236,610 

34.000 

3,780 

58.600 
1L30O 
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World  Health  Organization — Scale  of  asseeemenU — Continued 


Member  oountries 

Calendar  year  1 950 

Calender  year  1060 

Calender  year  1061 

Percent 

Assessment 

Percent 

Assessment 

Percent 

Assessment 

8 terra  Leone 

Spain 

Sudan ... 

Sweden 

Switzerland.  . T 

0.03 
L 04 
.10 
1.35 
.03 
.16 

$3,500 

155,010 

15,150 

201,630 

138,600 

23,310 

I 

mm 

0.02 

.85 

.06 

1.27 

.80 

.15 

.04 

.05 

.54 

L65 

.51 

12.48 

.20 

7.13 

31.71 

.02 

.11 

.46 

.18 

.01 

.32 

$3,780 
160,830 
11,350 
240,200 
168,300 
28,380 
7,570 
0,460 
102,170 
312, 190 
06,500 
2,361,280 
54,870 
1,340,030 
5,900,700 
3,780 
20.810 
87,030 
34,060 
7,570 
60,550 

Thailand 

Togo,  Republic  of................  ..... 

Tunisia  .... 

Turkey 

Ukrainian  8.8.R.1 

Union  of  South  Africa 

17  8 ft  R 

United  Arab  Republic 

United  Kingdom 

United  States..  _ 

Upper  Volta,  Republic  of  the  . . 

.05 

.57 

1.00 

.63 

12.80 

.40 

7.16 

31.70 

8,160 

85,080 

222,910 

04,400 

1,016,060 

50,440 

1,072,250 

4.744,000 

1 

m 

0,160 

0a320 

278,800 

87.700 

2,115,270 

40,740 

1,208,160 

5,355,110 

Uruguay.  

Venezuela. 

Vietnam 

Yemen 

Yugoslavia ... 

Total 

Total  number  of  members 

Total,  active  members 

Total,  inactive  members 

.16 

.40 

.16 

.04 

.33 

23,310 

50.440 

23,310 

3,900 

48,050 

.u 

.46 

.18 

.04 

.33 

18,330 

77,230 

30,110 

6,760 

54,080 

ioaoo 

8 

$14,56 

$373 

■•ViWjBflH 

100l00 

0 

$16.47 

16,880,760 

2,210  (87) 
^550  (3) 

100.00 

1C 

$18, 45 

18.KU.a0 

a.  070  cat) 
.«0  (0) 

* Inactive  member*. 


Member  countries 


Afghanistan 

Albania » 

Argentina 

Australia 

Austria. 

Belgium. 

Bolivia. 

Brasil 

Bulgaria »_ 

Burma 

Byelorussian  8.S.R.L.. 

Cambodia 

Canada 

Ceylon 

Chile 

China 

Costa  Bka. 

Cuba 

CsecboslovakJa  L 

Denmark, 

Dominican  Republic 
Ecuador.. ........ 

Ethiopia 

Finland. 


Germany 

Ghana.. 

Greece 

Guatemala..  ......... 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Hungary  * 

Iceland 

India 

Indonesia 

Iran.... 


Iraq 

Ireland 

Inal 

Italy 

Japan. 


Jordan* 


Calender  year  1056 

Calendar  year  1057 

Calendar  year  1058 

Percent 

Assessment 

Percent 

— 

Assessment 

Percent 

Assessment 

0.05 

$5,920 

005 

•U40 

0.06 

07, 750 

.04 

4,310 

.04 

5.160 

.04 

2760 

1.60 

172,460 

1.46 

188, 210 

1 21 

177,570 

1.77 

101,  no 

1.60 

218,680 

1.50 

222620 

.13 

14,370 

.13 

17,390 

.28 

41,060 

1.26 

135,270 

1.25 

161,620 

1.18 

160,800 

.06 

6,760 

.06 

7,160 

.05 

2660 

L 60 

172,460 

1.43 

185, 140 

L 10 

170.010 

.14 

15,210 

.13 

17,800 

.13 

12  870 

.05 

5,070 

.05 

6.140 

.08 

12.210 

.27 

20,590 

.85 

45,010 

.88 

52  400 

.04 

4.310 

.04 

5, 160 

.04 

2 760 

8.03 

826,820 

2.97 

882  940 

296 

422060 

.04 

4,310 

.64 

5.160 

.08 

12210 

.38 

4L420 

.86 

46.080 

.81 

41800 

6.48 

500,060 

6.87 

602  510 

4.93 

709.180 

.04 

4,310 

.04 

2160 

.04 

2760 

.27 

28,740 

.27 

84.780 

.26 

U.600 

.84 

00,470 

.84 

102420 

.70 

112200 

.72 

77,780 

.70 

90,020 

.63 

91,000 

.04 

4.310 

.04 

2160 

.04 

2768 

.04 

4.310 

.04 

2160 

.04 

6,780 

.64 

60,320 

.65 

71,600 

.a 

62150 

.05 

5,020 

.05 

2140 

.06 

7,760 

.00 

9,300 

.10 

12,270 

.10 

11480 

.20 

21, 130 

.26 

82750 

.20 

42 170 

5.56 

507,710 

6.69 

722160 

228 

760,220 

8.26 

850,010 

8.57 

.02 

460,300 

2070 

3.68 

.04 

622730 

2760 

.17 

17,750 

.18 

22530 

.18 

22  320 

.06 

5,020 

.06 

2180 

.06 

2880 

.04 

4,310 

.04 

2160 

.04 

2760 

.04 

4,310 

.04 

2160 

.04 

1760 

.26 

27,000 

.88 

41,040 

.36 

32160 

.01 

4,310 

.04 

2160 

.04 

1760 

8.01 

326,340 

8.01 

382700 

280 

402860 

.86 

38,880 

.41 

52100 

.48 

62150 

.87 

80,740 

.88 

42060 

.28 

32060 

.14 

15,210 

.18 

12360 

.13 

11660 

.31 

82,070 

.26 

82750 

.21 

22970 

.13 

18,630 

.14 

12410 

.14 

12080 

LOS 

218,040 

201 

280,810 

L91 

271210 

1.71 

184,810 

L80 

232100 

hit 

262040 

.04 

4,310 

.04 

2160 

.01 

1760 

.01 

4,310 

.04 

2160 

• 04 

1760 

8e»  footnotes  at  end  of  tabla,  p.  OX 
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Calendar  year  1055 

C*laodw  yw  1980 

mm 

mmm 

ESS 

a 04 

$4*310 

A04 

05,180 

.05 

A 070 

.04 

A 100 

.04 

A 310 

.04 

A 100 

.04 

4,31© 

.04 

A 100 

.05 

A530 

.05 

A 140 

.63 

57,630 

.05 

04.000 

.04 

4*310 

.04 

A 100 

.02 

2,540 

.13 

1A300 

.04 

A 310 

.04 

A 100 

L36 

13AH0 

L23 

157,990 

.44 

47,630 

.43 

53,540 

.04 

A 310 

.04 

.03 

.48 

A 100 
A 070 
51*370 

.45 

43,  no 

.54 

0A  480 

.00 

77*740 

.04 

A 310 

.04 

A100 

.04 

A 310 

.04 

A 100 

.18 

19,480 

.17 

21*480 

.31 

33,570 

.34 

4A580 

1.05 

114,190 

1.23 

158.540 

.34 

3A350 

.31 

35,800 

.02 

A 540 

.03 

0,090 

.33 

4A580 

.43 

5A210 

.07 

7,810 

.08 

.02 

0,100 

0,090 

141,180 

1.06 

11A130 

LOO 

.02 

2,540 

.10 

10,300 

LOO 

183,590 

1.50 

15A500 

.66 

10A400 

.57 

125,620 

.05 

10,140 

.05 

11,250 

.31 

K510 

.21 

3A550 

.02 

2,640 

.04 

A 100 

.78 

8A540 

.78 

5A110 

L04 

113,440 

1.31 

10A780 

.58 

10A140 

.87 

112,520 

7.84 

84A480 

A86 

1*272,400 

10.03 

1,080,014 

A84 

1,30A580 

31.54 

A 41 A 040 

25.56 

A 867, 610 

.17 

17,750 

31,380 

.17 

3L480 

.35 

.84 

4A080 

.18 

1A460 

.17 

33,500 

.04 

A 310 

.04 

A 100 

.84 

3A3I0 

.85 

4A0U) 

10&00 

1A77A834 

100.00 

12,900.830 



•A45A714 

■■■ 

•11,037,710 

— ..... 

* L38A  HO 

SB 

• 1,371,  910 

Member  oountries 


Calender  year  1961 


Percent!  Aeeetemcnt 


I*os- 


Lebanon. 


Liberia 

Ltuemhonrg 

Mcboo.... 
Monaco. 
Moroooo...... 

Nepal... „ 

Netherlands., 
New  Zealand. 

Nicaragua 

Nigeria 

Norway 


Portugal— „ 

Rbodeela  and  Nyaeeknd.. 

Pnwnk  1 

Saudi  Arabia.  • 

Starrar 
Spain. 


Sedan. 


Sweden 

Swttseriand.. 

Syria 

Thailand. 

Tunisia. 


Turkey 

Ukrainian  BJLRJ 

Union  oT  South  Afrtae.. 

UJB.8.RJ 

United  Kingdom 

United  States^ 
Uruguay. 


0.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.05 

.01 

.04 

.13 

.04 

111 

.43 

.04 

.03 

.45 

.54 

.04 

.04 

.15 

.35 

1.35 

.35 

.03 

.a 
.00 
.03 
L04 
.10 
1.43 
.56 
.03 
.17 
.04 
.61 
L46 
.74 
11.06 
A 06 
33.38 
.15 
.36 
.15 
.04 
.33 


$6,760 

5.760 

6.760 

5.760 

7.760 

51.000 

6.760 

17.760 

5.760 

155.630 

6B,» 

6.760 
3,390 

04,370 

77,600 

5.760 
5,760 

21.000 

51,060 

160,490 

37.730 
3,330 

63,100 
A 880 
A 330 
145,830 
14,430 
90A750 

137.630 
11*100 
34,410 

5.760 
51,000 

210,  &90 
105,540 
1*553,700 
1*150,780 

61*050 
32,160 
31,050 
A 760 

47.730 


TotaL 

Total*  active  i 
Total,  inactive  i 


100.00 


14,411,160 

4 1A  575, 460 
•431*765 


1 Formerly  Inactive  m 
0 Inactive  mambere.) 
*76  mem  here. 

*70  members. 

• 5 member!. 

*4  members. 


iibers  that  became  active  In  196A 
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Cetondsr  you  I960 


Create  jwr  I960 


Calender  year  1961 


Member  ooontrles 


Pw- 

cent 

meat 

Unite  Per- 
cent | meat 


Units  Per- 
cent I meat 


690 
1, 768 
690 
10,612 
9,431 
2.948 
690 
1,179 
8,486 
10,022 
8,263 
61,290 
7,074 
39,490 
126,781 
3,637 
4,127 

3,637 

4,127 
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World  Meteorological  Organisation:  Scale  of  asteetmenti — Continued 


Member  countries 

Calendar  year  1956  * 

Calendar  year  1867  * 

Units 

Percent 

Assess- 

ment 

Units 

Percent 

Aimw 

meat 

AfthmlltiP  ■ ...ni.n 

1 

MM 

A 1 Kan  la 

mSSSm. 

BfiSB, 

23 

L90 

17,676 

22 

L97 

18,127 

Australia. ... 

38 

2.08 

23 

2.06 

8,486 

Austria. — 

8 

.73 

2,791 

8 

.72 

2,055 

Belgian  Congo 

e 

.82 

3,140 

9 

.31 

3,325 

Belgium. — 

17 

1.64 

a.  wi 

17 

L32 

6,280 

Bermuda. . - — — 

i 

.09 

349 

1 

.09 

Bolivia 

6 

.46 

1.744 

6 

• 46 

Braill- 

33 

LOO 

7,676 

22 

LOT 

British  Caribbean  tent- 

tories — 

4 

.36 

1*306 

4 

.36 

British  East  African 

Territory  and  Indian 

Ooean  Island 

7 

.63 

2,442 

7 

.63 

2,686 

British  Malaya  and 

Borneo  Territory — 

British  West  African 

8 

.73 

2,791 

8 

.72 

2,966 

Territory ....... 

7 

3,443 

7 

.63 

Bulgaria  

6 

6 

.64 

SHI 

Burma ....... 

5 

1,744 

6 

.46 

1,847 

Byelorusrian  8.S.R 

8 

3,781 

8 

.72 

2,955 

2 

.18 

730 

Canada 

37 

2.44 

»,4» 

HI 

2.42 

9,974 

Ceylon — ................ 

Phil*  

5 

.46 

1,744 

.46 

1,647 

China ............... 

32 

2.90 

11,165 

K3 

2.87 

11,821 

Cuh*  ........ 

6 

.46 

1,744 

5 

.45 

1,847 

10 

.91 

1,488 

10 

.90 

3,694 

11 

1.00 

3,838 

11 

.99 

A 063 

2 

.18 

698 

2 

.13 

739 

Ecuador............. 

2 

.18 

698 

2 

.18 

739 

12 

1.09 

4,187 

12 

1.08 

A 433 

2 

.18 

739 

Ethiopia.- 

3 

.27 

1,047 

3 

I .27 

1,108 

Finland 

8 

.73 

2,791 

8 

.72 

2,955 

France - 

46 

A 16 

18,018 

46 

A 13 

16,993 

French  Cameroon*. 

2 

.18 

698 

2 

.18 

739 

French  Equatorial 

Africa. 

4 

.36 

1,396 

4 

.36 

1,478 

French  Polynesia....—-. 

1 

.09 

349 

1 

.09 

369 

French  Somaliland— — . 

1 

.09 

349 

1 

.09 

369 

French  Togoland — 

1 

.00 

349 

1 

.09 

369 

French  Weet  Africa. 

7 

.63 

2,442 

7 

.63 

2,586 

German  Federal  Re  pub- 

lie 

18 

4.34 

16,747 

48 

A31 

17,732 

Greece ............... 

6 

.46 

1,744 

5 

.46 

1,847 

Guatemala 

1 

.09 

340 

1 

.09 

369 

Haiti 

2 

.18 

698 

2 

.18 

739 

Hong  Kong. 

2 

.18 

698 

2 

.18 

739 

Hungary 

6 I 

.54 

2,093 

6 

.64 

2.218 

Iceland 

2 

.18 

60S 

2 

.18  1 

739 

India 

32 

2.90 

11,165 

32 

2.87 

11,821 

Indonesia................ 

13 

1.18 

4,836 

13 

1. 16 

A 802 

Iraq — ...... ... 

Ip 

.27 

1,047 

3 

.27 

1,1081! 

Ireland 

6 

.64 

2,093 

6 

.64 

2,216 

Israel ................ 

6 

.45 

1,744 

5 

.46 

1,847 

Italy 

28 

2.53 

A 760 

28 

2.51 

10,343 

Japan 

29 

2.63 

10,118 

29 

2.60 

10, '11 

Jordan 

2 

.18 

739 

TTnppa. 

2 

.18 

739 

Laos ........... 

1 

.09 

368 

Lebanon. 

2 

.18 

696 

2 

.18 

739 

1 

.09 

369 

Luxembourg. 

2 

.18 

688 

2 

.18 

739 

Madagascar 

3 

.27 

1,047 

3 

.27 

1,108 

Mexico 

13 

1.18 

4,635 

13 

1.16 

A 802 

Yf  nrofyv* 

Morocco,  French  Pro- 

tectorate 

6 

.46 

1,744 

6 

.46 

1,847 

Morocco,  Spanish  Pro- 

tectorate 

2 

.18 

608 

2 

.18 

739 

Netherlands... 

17 

1.64 

5,931 

17 

1.53 

6,280 

Netherlands  Antilles 

1 

.09 

349 

1 

.09 

369 

Netherlands  New 

Guinea 

1 

.09 

349 

1 

.09 

369 

New  Caledonia 

1 

.09 

349 

1 

.09 

369 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table*  p»  436. 

Calendar  year  IMS * 


Units 

Percent 

men! 

2 

0.18 

1771 

2 

.18 

773 

22 

L96 

*496 

23 

2.04 

8,884 

8 

.71 

%m 

9 

.80 

6.476 

17 

L 61 

6,667 

.09 

381 

HP! 

.44 

LK1 

sm 

L96 

A 4* 

■ 

.36 

1*646 

H 

.69 

9*704 

m 

.71 

3,000 

wk 

.35 

1*545 

•■m3 

• 53 

2,317 

0 

.44 

L031 

8 

.71 

3,000 

2 

.18 

773 

27 

2.40 

10^429 

6 

.44 

L 031 

8 

.71 

9*000 

32 

2.84 

12,360 

5 

.44 

1.931 

10 

.89 

3,863 

II 

.96 

A 249 

2 

.18 

773 

2 

.18 

773 

12 

1.07 

A 635 

2 

.18 

773 

3 

.27 

1,159 

8 

.71 

3,000 

46 

A09 

17,768 

2 

.18 

773 

4 

.35 

1,646 

1 

.09 

386 

1 

.09 

386 

1 

.09 

386 

7 

.62 

2,704 

48 

A26 

18,540 

3 

.27 

1,169 

6 

.44 

1,931 

1 

.09 

386 

2 

.18 

773 

2 

.18 

773 

6 

.53 

2,317 

2 

.18 

773 

32 

2.84 

12,360 

13 

1.15 

6,021 

3 

.27 

1,159 

6 

.63 

2,317 

6 

.44 

i,s3i 

28 

2.49 

10,816 

29 

2.58 

1L901 

2 

.18 

773 

2 

.18 

773 

1 

.09 

386 

2 

.18 

773 

1 

.09 

386 

2 

.18 

773 

3 

.27 

1,159 

13 

1.15 

6,021 

7 

.62 

2,704 

• 

— — 

17 

1.61 

6,567 

1 

.09 

386 

1 

.09 

386 

1 

.09 

386 

43d 
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Appendix  28a(l) 

UNITED  NATIONS— REGULAR  BUDGET 

Amimmimts  1055-61 

Balance*  due  a*  of  Dee . 81,  1961  (amount*  prior  to  1969  paid  in  full)  1 


Zt 

Zt 

mmt 

Zt 

Aaont 

Amount 

iftriMoMM 

Albania. 

am 

221712 

ao$ 

.$4 

mm 

am 

.x 

SI  462 
18,836 

ax 

.X 

$30,800 

20,000 

Arytntina 

Australia 

Austria 

BtUdoiD 

BoUrta 

Bra*0 

Bulgaria 

Bonn* 

Bjvlomob 

Cambodia 

Cam*rotm 

L22 

L80 

~L3* 

.06 

122 

.13 

.S3 

622,248 

712,600 

647,022 

18,820 

6*1248 

61632 

210,002 

117 

166 

.86 

127 

.06 

108 

.14 

.10 

.a 

.84 

mi  mi 

707,446 

ni  on 

$11781 
X 165 
82A787 
87.882 
41 810 
SI  884 
18,222 

117 

is 

.26 

127 

.m 

is 

.14 

.10 

.s 

.X 

671  230 
000.853 
1X717 
821412 
X.  544 
636.000 
06.723 
49,0*8 
86.023 
».  $36 

114 

161 

.X 

IX 

.X 

1.x 

.14 

.10 

.47 

.X 

6*7.  IX 
829,  IX 
180,250 
638.600 
25,750 
645. 900 
71 IX 
51,  fiX 
212,050 
30, 8X 

Canada 

Central  African 

p#|wih^ht 

am 

lii 

i,mm 

116 

1611274 

AX 

Ceylon 

Chad 

.ii 

flja 

.11 

11087 

.11 

61660 

Chile 

.20 

118,808 

.20 

141880 

.20 

147,264 

.8 

149, 300 

China 

AC2 

2,227,788 

AM 

14X182 

AM 

1821126 

A01 

2.MQ.1J0 

Colombia 

Cooro  (Biitee 

.41 

Ml  824 

.27 

1X821 

.27 

18106 

.X 

1S4,  400 

m«oo  

X600  

682,650  

1,100.850  

264.450  

msx  

24.600  $12,430 

627,200  

•6,400  

49,200  

29.060  

24.600  


$73,220 


meat  dn»> 


$21  $80 

23.220 

647.120 

1043.670 

2S0.600 

767.000 

23.230 
604.660 

13,280 

46,640 

274.010 

23.230 


1012,660  1 1012,120 


161060 

2,081150 

191660 


167,410  .. 

2,020.820  1 661  028 
120,720  


Como  (Ltopoftd* 
▼IDr)  


Cotta  Rtea 

Cuba 

Cyprus 

Czechosknrakia- 


:x 

.X 

16,896 

m so 

.04 

.8 

*18,222 

1X681 

.04 

.V 

19,635 
IX  IS 

.X 

.8 

20,  «X 
IX IX 

.X 

.8 

.X 

xox 

IX  760 

3S.*» 
145, 750 

1X1 

122,794 

.X 

871616 

"Tx 

6X872 

.X 

411240 

.82 

422,200  j 

.87 

.X 

526,060 

607,210 

.74 

2X826 

.66 

3X878 

.X 

$xxi 

64  1 

238,600 

.X 

208,000 

268,800 

$41217 
27.478 
782.517 
1229  644 
205.389 
883,038 

27. 478 
700.081 
108,912 

54,856 

222.867 

27.478 
29,785 

2,126,421 

28,766 

66,695 

28.765 

165,477 

1441,630 

212,856 


28.766 
27.478 

171,738 
29,7 « 
887.648 

29.766 
412, 171 


doe  i 


$14,536 

662,228 


281774 

24,746 

27,088 


27,008 

160.066 

2,072,961 

21868 


27,088 

24,746 

148,757 

27,088 


at  snd  of  table,  P- 
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Dominican  Re- 
public..  

Ecuador 

El  Salvador 

Ethiopia 

Federation  of 

Malaya 

Finland 

France .. 

Gabon.. 

Ghana 

Orewe 

Guatemala. 

Guinea 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Hungary 

Iceland 

India  * 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Iraq. 

Ireland . 

Israel 

Italy 

Ivory  Coast.... 

Japan 

Jordan 

Laos 

Lebanon 

Liberia. 

Libya 

Latere  boorg... 

Madagascar 

Mali 

Mauritania 

Mexico 

Mongolia. 

Morocco 

Nepal 

Netherlands.... 


PURCHASE  OF  UNITED  NATIONS  BONDS 


New  Zealand... 

ytctfim 

Niger 

Nigeria. 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Pvn 

Philippines 

Poland. 

Portugal. 

Romania 

Saudi  Arabia. „ 

Senegal 

Sierra  Leons... 


South  Africa 

Spain... 

Sudan 

Sweden. 

Tanganyika. 

Thaflaad... 

Togo.  

Tunisia. 

Turkey 

Ukraine.. 

UJ3.S.B 

UAB._ 

Frypt 

Syria... 

United  Kingdom. 

United  States 

Upper  Volta 

Uruguay... 

VenrxoHa. 

Yemen 

YogDoUTia. 

Total: 

Percentage 


.48  [ 

.04 


.50 

.87 

.05 

.04 

.18 

.46 

L73 


.07 


.78 


LOO 

‘Via 


.56 
2 00 
IK  08 


.40 

.08 

8.85 

R» 


KttiOO 


100.772 
IK  865 


108,200 

266,588 

19.820 

15,850 

71.352 

178.380 

586,772 


27,748 


309,  W 


590,275 

"n,‘io 


257,500 
792,800 
6,977. 712 


158.500 
31, 712 
3.508,140 
13,212,012 


71,352 

174.418 

15,860 

174,416 


.43 

.04 


.49 

.66 

.06 

.04 

.15 

.41 

1.56 

.25 

.50 

.07 


.71 

1.14 


L48 

‘Vis 


53 

1.85 

13.95 


.36 
.08 
7 81 

3k  33 


.16 

.43 

.04 

.36 


I 


39,540,000 


100  00 


207,819 
IK  232 


236.817 
266,815 
24,165 
19.332 
72.496 
198, 153 
753,948 
120,825 
341.660 
33,831 


343,143 

660,962 


706,518 

*77,128 


304,479 

394.105 

5.746,848 


173,988 

38,564 

3,774,573 

15, 108,389 


77,328 

207, 819 
19.332 
173,988 


.43 

.04 


.49 

.56 

.06 

.04 

.15 

.41 

L56 

.25 

.60 

.07 


.71 

L 14 


L46 

Vi# 


.53 

1-35 

13.96 


.36 

.08 

7.61 

3333 


.16 

.43 

.04 


43330,000 


10098 


211.079 
IK  536 


240,531 

260,984 

24.644 

19,535 

73,632 

201,251 

765.774 

122,720 

245,440 

34,352 


348,625 

660,504 


715,586 

“7Kiii 


309,266 

908.129 

5,852,592 


176,  717 
39,270 
3,833,777 

IK  381, 047 


78,541 

m.orrp 

19.536 

17K717 


.42 

.04 


.48 

.64 

.05 

.04 

.16 

.40 

L62 

.24 

.49 

.57 


.57 

Lit 

.11 

L43 

“Vis 

“Vis 

.SI 
L80 
13  62 


.35 

.08 

7.52 

33  61 


.16 

.42 

.04 

.36 


216,300 

2K600 


247,200 
278.100 
25,750 
20,600 
77,250 
206,000 
782,800 
123,600 
282.350 
IK  060 


345,050 

671,650 

66,650 

73K460 

82,400 

25,750 

314,150 

927,000 

7,014.300 


180,250 
41.200 
3.924.300 
IK  742, 650 


82.400 

216.300 

20,600 

180,250 


.42 

.04 

.04 

.21 

.49 

.40 

.04 

.04 

.11 

.43 

L37 

.20 

.34 

.06 

.06 


.66 

.93 

.06 
L 39 

~Vi« 

.04 

.06 

.89 

1.80 

1362 

.32 


7.78 

32.51 

.94 

.12 

.60 

.04 

.35 


*190.01 

49,088,060  * 51,502,289 


• 100.91 


25K300 

24,900 


301,360 

246.000 
24,600 
24,800 
67,650 

264,450 

842,650 

123.000 
209, 100 

3K900 


344.400 

671,960 

3K900 

864,660 

9K40O 

‘“*30.766 

362,850 

1,107,000 

K376.300 

19K90O 


4, 784,700 
IK  993, 660 

“**73,866 

307.500 

24.600 

216,250 


15, 461 


244.860 

23320 


285,670 
283,200 
23.320 
23.320 
64,130 
250.690 
798.710 
116.600 
198. 220 
34,9*0 


326, 480 
642.190 
34,980 
610,370 

99,280 

29, 150 
343970 
1. 049,400 
7, 940.460 

18K660 


4.535,740 
IK  963  330 

69.* 960 
291.  500 
23.320 

204,060 


K611 


20,600 


5K697 

20,600 


61,500,000 


63335  j * 3M47,  5I4  3233  218 


288.620 

27.478 
29,766 
15K2B0 
236,607 
274,781 

27.478 

27.478 
75.565 

295.189 

941.124 

137.390 

233.564 

41.217 

44,848 

* 29.  766 
381.693 
538,866 
41.217 

964. 863 

“109912 

29,765 
34,348 
406,302 
1.236,  514 
K 356  . 287 
219.825 


5.344.487 
23232  810 
29. 766 
82  434 
243. 476 
27,478 
240,433 


0949K839 


24.591 

27.008 

62,600 


140,000 

23.266 

24,746 


133014 

518.669 


70,3  7 

40,548 


1,113.582 
1,66k  843 
152,727 


03227 

34,746 


9,747,226 


1 For  later  data  (balance  due  aa  of  May  31,  190  see  aoD  10. 

* Percentage  Is  for  1969,  I960,  and  1961.  W 

J Indians  bills  for  extra  costs  In  pvtnrkUng  eon  tinges  ts  lor  UNEF  md  UNOC  wfli  bs 
«*tt  against  balances  doe. 


* New  member  i 


ats  shown  as  addition  to  the  100-percent  scale. 
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Appendix  28a(2) 

Appendix 


Table  A. — Member  aeeeeemente  for  the  United  Nations,  1948-64  1 


Country 

IMS 

1947 

1948 

1M9 

1960 

1981 

1962 

1961 

1984 

Pwj 

Ji 

u 

Fnr- 

not 

IemsU 

P«r- 

9mt 

‘a 

Per- 

cent 

ii 

Fer- 

oent 

B 

jaS 

Per- 

cent 

is 

Per- 

cent 



$2,192 

0.06 

$13,726 

0.06 

817  149 

0.06 

820.808 

0.06 

817  086 

0.06 

*26. 642 

114,169 

0 08 

336l160 

0 06 

133,040 

Argentina. 

l.M 

*7*002 

L86 

607^826 

1.86 

041,01* 

L86 

760,916 

1.86 

632;  146 

1.86 

787,646 

1.62 

696,628 

1.45 

040,900 

1.40 

878;  200 

Australia.... 

2.00 

*84,000 

1.97 

840,766 

1.97 

883, 661 

L97 

819,866 

1.97 

673,149 

1.92 

817,344 

1.77 

760,038 

1.76 

773,600 

1.76 

722,760 

Belgium 

1.42 

273,066 

1.16 

870,676 

L36 

468,428 

L86 

661,830 

L86 

461,296 

1.16 

874,696 

1.36 

679,690 

1.87 

606,640 

L18 

609,040 

Bolivia. 

.06 

16,384 

.06 

21,960 

.08 

M 1 

.00 

13,294 

.08 

27,336 

.08 

34,066 

■prn 

26,764 

.06 

26,620 

.06 

24,730 

1.94 

173,062 

1.86 

007,835 

L86 

041,01* 

L86 

769,916 

1.86 

681146 

*86 

787,646 

L62 

09*  038 

1.46 

640,900 

L40 

67*  300 

III 

14,083 

.16 

as  425 

.15 

61  966 

.16 

83  866 

.16 

64,410 

.13 

• 13 

63,600 

I in 

.28 

44,229 

.22 

60,300 

.22 

76,336 

.22 

91,867 

.22 

76, 174 

.24 

103;  168 

.84 

146,996 

.43 

19q!060 

.60 

206;  600 

Canada. 

13* 

644,206 

120 

178,400 

3120 

OTBF2 

120 

1,181,744 

IE 

1,0*3,440 

KB 

*404,810 

1.86 

1,418,490 

8.10 

BE3C3 

1.10 

1.S63.900 

Chile 

.47 

*a*8i 

.46 

123,626 

.46 

166, 141 

.46 

187,277 

.45 

163,766 

.41 

174,637 

.16 

160,290 

.13 

146,860 

.13 

136.200 

&30 

1,211,490 

100 

1,647,000 

*00 

EEDGjj 

100 

1497,020 

■33 

*060,300 

■ED 

2,664,200 

6.75 

2,469,060 

6.62 

2.484,040 

8.02 

**31,080 

Colombia 

.39 

74,997 

.17 

101,666 

.37 

120.383 

.87 

163,963 

.37 

126,429 

.37 

167,609 

.17 

168,878 

.16 

164,700 

.41 

160,330 

.04 

7,002 

.04 

10,080 

.04 

13,879 

.04 

16,847 

.04 

18,668 

.04 

17,028 

Sli»fiTi 

17,176 

.04 

17,680 

.04 

16,630 

>iM^^piiwPWPPii  ssi 

.10 

17,690 

.29 

79,606 

.29 

.29 

1*0,089 

.29 

00,003 

.31 

131.967 

.13 

141,702 

.14 

160,200 

.14 

140,420 

.96 

182,686 

.90 

247,060 

.90 

*1*382 

.90 

*74,658 

Ml'iS 

307,631) 

.99 

421,443 

■ED 

460,870 

1.06 

464, 100 

1.06 

433,650 

.81 

1*8,703 

.79 

310.866 

.79 

*74,  IM 

.79 

388,774 

.79 

300,943 

.79 

336,303 

.79 

139,226 

.78 

144,760 

.78 

322,140 

' 1 W i >1  L M 0 1 S 

.06 

0.616 

.06 

13,726 

.06 

17,349 

.06 

30,800 

.06 

17,086 

.06 

21,286 

21,470 

.06 

22, 100 

.06 

20.660 

Ecuador 

.0* 

9,616 

.06 

13,726 

.06 

17,149 

.06 

20.808 

.06 

17,086 

.06 

21.286 

21,470 

.04 

17,600 

.04 

16,620 

*MP‘ 

.81 

166,763 

.79 

211866 

.79 

274,114 

.79 

328,774 

.79 

389.943 

.71 

*02,347 

.00 

267,640 

.60 

221,000 

.47 

104,110 

Er  Salvador 

.06 

9,616 

.0* 

13,726 

.06 

17,849 

.06 

90,808 

.06 

17,086 

.06 

31,3*6 

n 

21,470 

.06 

^■2 

24,700 

Ethiopia 

.08 

16,184 

.08 

21,960 

.00 

27,768 

.08 

33,294 

.08 

*7.336 

.08 

34,066 

.10 

42,940 

^■E 

■TD 

41,300 

Trance 

130 

1,211,490 

100 

1.017,000 

too 

*081,880 

100 

1497,090 

100 

*060,300 

LED 

2,664,200 

6.76 

2,469,060 

5.75 

2,641,600 

6.75 

2,374,750 

Greece,.. 

.17 

12,691 

.17 

41666 

6*987 

.17 

70,749 

.17 

6*089 

.18 

76,626 

.18 

77,292 

.19 

83,900 

.21 

06,730 

Guatemala 

.06 

9,615 

13,726 

17,349 

.06 

20,808 

.06 

26,642 

.06 

26,764 

.06 

28,010 

Haiti 

.04 

7,692 

.04 

10,980 

.04 

13,879 

.04 

16,647 

.04 

.04 

17,028 

.04 

17, 176 

.04 

16,620 

Honduras 

.04 

7,692 

.04 

10,900 

.04 

13,879 

.04 

16,647 

.04 

.04 

17,028 

.04 

17, 176 

.04 

17,680 

16,620 

Iceland 

2,668 

.04 

10,900 

.04 

13  079 

.04 

16,647 

04 

04 

17,028 

04 

17, 176 

04 

17 

16  630 

India 

jgg 

786,607 

196 

1,084,276 

1 $ 96 

•1,  *701671 

126 

1,361  663 

3.26 

1,  U0;  626 

3.41 

1,461,637 

*63 

1,516, 782 

*45 

1,524;  900 

1,404!  200 

Indonesia 

73, 100 

266,420 

.60 

257,640 

.60 

265,200 

iliBrTii 

247,000 

Iran 

.47 

00,181 

.46 

13*636 

mgv 

16*  141 

.46 

187,277 

.46 

163;  766 

.46 

191,666 

.40 

171,760 

.33 

145;  860 

.28 

115,640 

Iraq 

.17 

*3,001 

.17 

4*066 

■ 

68,907 

.17 

70,749 

.17 

58,089 

.17 

72,369 

.14 

60,116 

.12 

63,040 

.12 

49,660 

Israel 

■H 

27,086 

. io 

! WlT 

.12 

51,004 

. 17 

72,998 

17 

75  140 

.17 

70, 210 

Lebanon 

.6^ 

11,638 

Moo 

MSS 

.06 

20,819 

.08 

24,970 

K 

20,602 

.06 

26,642 

.06 

26,764 

K 

3*100 

.06 

20,660 

Liberia. 

.04 

7,692 

10,900 

.04 

11,879 

.04 

16,647 

.04 

13,668 

.04 

17,028 

17,176 

■E 

17,600 

.04 

16,620 

Luxembourg 

.06 

9,616 

.06 

13,726 

.06 

17,149 

.06 

20,806 

17,086 

.06 

21,285 

wM 

21,470 

■e 

22,100 

ggtM 

24,700 

.06 

126,918 

.63 

172,936 

.63 

218,698 

.63 

282,187 

.68 

216,271 

.63 

268,191 

.66 

279,110 

He? 

109.400 

.75 

309,760 

1.47 

282,681 

i.d 

384,300 

1.40 

486,772 

1.40 

662,638 

1.40 

478,380 

1.36 

574,606 

1.27 

646,338 

1.25| 

562,600 

1.26 

516,260 
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New  Zealand- 

Nioarsfua 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Panama. ... 

jyaru* 

Pern 

Philippines... 

Poland 

Saudi  Arabia.. 

Sweden 

Syria 

Thailand 


Turkey, 

Ukrainian  8.8. R 

Union  of  Booth  Africa. 

U.8.B.R 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Yemen 

Yugoslavia 

Total 


.521 

.04 

.03 


00,006 

7,603 

00,006 


.06 
.04 1 
.31 
.801 
1.00 
.06 


.1* 


0,616 

7,603 

40.383 
67,600 

103,300 

16.384 

160,6281 

23,076 


.03 
.88 
1. 16 
6.62 
11.08 
80.69 
.18 
.28 


178,839 
160,234 
221,146 
1,273,026 
2,803,7641 
7,670,847 
34, 614 
63,844 


66,382) 


100.00)10,386,378) 


.60 

■TT1  TO 

1BM67T1 

173,400 

HMf/iT 

206,066 

17a  860 

.60 

212,860 

.04 

■rfii 

.04 

18,870 

.04 

16,647 

13,666 

.04 

17,028 

■BotI 

.60 

.60 

173,400 

200,00ft 

aMrft) 

K 

212, 880 

fjBf/j] 

■■■arm 

(*) 

(*) 

.70 

201,310 

.70 

Hi 

316,018 

.70 

.06 

SBm  S! 

.06 

17,340 

1'ja 

20,808 

mm 

17;  086 

.06 

2i;285 

mm 

.04 

10,080 

.04 

IS,  87V 

■pi 

10,047 

.04 

13,006 

.04 

17,008 

■a 

.20 

64,000 

.20 

■,306 

■o 

63,234 

68,340 

.20 

85,140 

Bo 

.20 

70,606 

.20 

100,624 

.20 

120,680 

.20 

.20 

123,463 

.29 

.06 

260,776 

.06 

830.631 

.06 

106,361 

.06 

824,615 

1.06 

446,086 

1.36 

.08 

21,060 

.06 

27,768 

■KTj 

33,294 

.08 

27,336 

••■feaW-Ul 

34,066 

.08 

2.36 

646,076 

2.04 

707,839 

832,340 

h08 

676, 666 

1.66 

787,645 

1.78 

.12 

82,  M0 

.12 

41,038 

.12 

49,  MO 

.12 

KD 

.11 

4fl,  827 

74,116 

.37 

03,686 

.27 

112,366 

.27 

92,289 

.24 

102,168 

.21 

.01 

240,705 

.01 

SIS. 782 

.01 

378,715 

.01 

310.047 

.01 

387,387 

.75 

.84 

.64 

291,463 

.64 

340,683 

.84 

muKm 

.02 

■1,644 

mm 

1. 12 

1.12 

388,618 

1 12 

466,110 

1.12 

882,704 

USSi 

442,728 

.90 

6.34 

6.34 

2,198,863 

6.34 

2,638,518 

6.34 

2,100.378 

6.08 

2,071,386 

0.8$ 

11.48 

WjiJ  K%  | 

11.48 

S,  983,831 

6i6fi 

4,731,863 

11.37 

3,886, 129 

11.37 

4,840,209 

EE 

30.89 

■.80 

13,841.032 

WIT] 

16,601,021 

■ 70 

13,606,243 

38.02 

16,568,244 

36. 0.) 

.18 

HMrtj  T " 

.18 

62,480 

.18 

74,011 

.18 

61,606 

.18 

7A626 

.18 

.27 

74,118 

.27 

03,08ft 

.37 

112,366 

.27 

02,259 

.30 

kfj  pJU 

.32 

3,660 

.04 

WM 

.04 

16,647 

JKO 

13,668 

.04 

*r* 

.83 

00,566 

.33 

114,603 

.33 

187,336 

.33 

.43 

100.00 

27, 627, 776 

34,732,063 

100.00 

41.644,066 

100.00 

34,243,100 

42,826,320 

100.00 

.48 

17,176 

.04 

17,680 

.60 

*■,226 

.70 

340,190 

21,470 

.06 

17,176 

.04 

17,680 

85,880 

.18 

70,660 

124,526 

.■ 

172,380 

683,984 

1.68 

098,360 

34,362 

.07 

■DO 

742,802 

1.66 

729,300 

38,040 

38,360 

.18 

79,660 

.66 

287,300 

1.63 

886,460 

.83 

4,229, 69u 

12.28 

EE 

4,652,600 

■EGIE3 

35.12 

fEEaca 

77,292 

.18 

79.560 

WMIjJCE 

.36 

HEXED 

17, 176 

■■yiTi 

17,680 

184,642 

.44 

104,480 

42,04a  000 

100.00 

.48 

108,240 

.04 

lA  620 

.75 

800,760 

.06 

20,660 

.04 

lA  620 

.18 

74,340 

.46 

18A  660 

1.73 

714,490 

.07 

2A  910 

1.66 

661,460 

.08 

33,040 

H 

74,340 

.66 

26a  460 

1.88 

77a  440 

.78 

322,140 

14. 16 

a 843, 060 

0.80 

4,047,400 

33.33 

ia  76a  290 

.18 

74,340 

.89 

161,070 

K ] 

ia620 

.44 

181,720 

100.00 

i Tables  prepared  by  Department  of  State.  The  assemnenta  for  new  members  are 
tbawn  In  the  cotamna  for  the  year  of  amessment,  not  the  year  when  they  wars  paid. 


t The  Oovemment  of  India  undertook  to  pay  the  total  assessment  for  India  and  Paid* 
stan  for  1046  subject  to  an  tntergo  emmental  adjustment  between  the  2 states. 
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Appbndix  28b 

UNITED  NATIONS  EMERGENCY  FORCE,  1957-61 
AaeeetmenU  and  balance*  due  a*  of  Dee.  SI,  1961 


Country 


Afghanistan 

Albania 

Argentina 

Australia, 

Austria 

Belgium ... 

Bolivia 

Braill 

Bulgaria 

Burma 

Byelorussia 

Cambodia 

Cameroon 

Canada ... 

Central  African  Re- 
public  

Ceylon 

Chad 

Chile. 

China 

Colombia * 

Congo: 

Brazzaville 

Leopoldville 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba  

Cyprus.. 

Czechoslovakia 

Dahomey 

Denmark 

Dominican  Republic... 

Ecuador 

El  Salvador 

Ethiopia 


1067 

Percent- 

Assess- 

ment 

Balance 

due 

Balance  Percent- 
due  ace 

(1960-61) 


Assess- 

ment 


Balance 

due 


Assess- 

ment 


$11,  991 
7,904 
221,831 
$67,728 
86,036 
268,803 
7,904 
203,845 
31.278 
16,068 
03,029 
7,904 


Balance 
due  » 


$6,026 

3,051 

109,604 


Assess- 

ment 


$11,287 
7,624 
208,804 
838,721 
80.888 
244,648 
7, 624 
191,874 
30.008 
15,049 
88,413 
7,624 
7,068 
686,028 

7,068 

18,811 

7,068 

60,700 

042,441 

68,316 

7,068 

7,068 

7,624 

47,028 

7,068 

163,668 

7,068 

112,867 

0,406 

11,287 

0,406 

11,287 


Balance 
due  1 


Federation  of  Malaya. . 

Finland 

France 

Gallon 

GLm 

.0967 

.37 

6.70 

.0233 

.20 

.07 

6,391 

64,362 

837,310 

3,423 

29,379 

10,283 

_ _ 

.22 

.36 

6.66 

.07 

.19 

.07 

85.000 

90.000 
1,890,000 

17.600 

47.600 

17.600 

Greece 

29,370 

47,600 

Guatemala 

Guinea, 

Haiti. 

Honduras 

Hungary.. 

.04 

.04 

.46 

.04 

2.97 

.61 

.27 

.12 

.19 

.16 

2.0ft 

5,876 

5.876 
67,672 

6.876 
436,283 

74,917 

39,662 

17,627 

27,910 

23,603 

306,646 

.04 

.04 

.39 

.04 

2.90 

.60 

.26 

.12 

.18 

.16 

2.03 

16,666 

10,000 

97,600 

10,000 

726,000 

126,000 

65.000 

30.000 

46.000 

40.000 
607,600 

97,600 

67,672 

Iceland.'. 

India  * 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Iraq 

3,027 

30,000 

Ireland 

Israel 

Italy. 

I Tory  Coast 

Japan 

1. 97 
.04 
.04 

.06 

.04 

.04 

.06 

289,386 

6.876 

5.876 
7,345 

6.876 
6,876 
8,814 

1.92 

.04 

.04 

.06 

.04 

.04 

.06 

480,000 

10,000 

10,000 

12,600 

10,000 

10,000 

16,000 

10,066 

Jordan.. 

8,870 

Laos 

Lebanon 

7,331 

Libert*. 

Libya 

6,876 

10,000 

Luxembourg 

Madagascar- 

Mall 

Mauritania 

Mexico 

.70 

i02,828 

82,828 

’ .68 

170,000 

170,000 

Mongolia... 

Morocco — 

.12 

.04 

1.15 

.43 

.04 

17,627 

5.876 

168,931 

63,166 

6.876 

.12 

.04 

1.12 

.42 

.04 

30.000 

10.000 
280,000 
106,000 

10,000 

Nepal 

1,876 

10,000 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Niger 

Nigeria 

Norway 

.49 

.65 

.06 

.04 

.16 

.41 

1.66 

.25 

.60 

.07 

71,979 

80,793 

7,345 

3,876 

22,034 

60,227 

229,169 

36,724 

73,448 

10,283 

.48 

.64 

.06 

.04 

.16 

.40 

1.62 

.24 

.49 

.07 

iso.ooo 

136,000 

12,600 

10,000 

36.000 
100,000 
180,000 

60.000 
122,600 

17,600 

Pakistan 

Panama 

1,289 

6,876 

7,034 

12,600 

10,000 

37,600 

Par&fftiAT ...  

1 « 

Poland 

229,160 

380,000 

Portugal 

Rumania 

73,448 

10,283 

122,666 

17,600 

Saudi  Arabia, 

Senegal 

Sima  Leons 

8m  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  444. 


.17 

.86 

6.40 

.04 

.07 

.23 

.05 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.42 

.04 

2.46 

.47 

.21 

.00 

.16 

.14 

2.25 

.06 

2.10 

.04 

.04 

.05 

.04 

.04 

.06 

.06 

.04 

"In 

*.14 

.04 

1.01 

.42 

.04 

.04 

.21 

.40 

.40 

.04 

.04 

.11 

.43 

1.37 

.20 

.34 

.06 

.06 


26,849 
64,738 
973, 120 

10.644 

34,971 

7,603 

33,974 

71,945 

1,279,028 

13.989 

46,966 

9.992 

7,994 

7,994 

7,994 

83,936 

7,994 

491,627 

93,929 

41,968 

17,986 

81,976 

27,979 

449,668 

84,847 

7,588 

22,762 

4,916 

6,082 

6.082 

63,861 

6,082 

374,043 

71,464 

31,930 

13,686 

24,328 

21.287 

312,112 

ft,  062 

63,627 

8,«si 

3,051 

41,618 

277,770 

242,453 

i3, 623 

8,864 

332,989 

6.082 

6,082 

7,603 

6,082 

6,082 

9,123 

437,668 

7,994 

7,994 

9,992 

7,994 

7,994 

11,991 

6,002 

3,951 

7,676 

4,938 

209 

3,951 

6,089 

107,985 

107,664 

141,802 

70,16ft 

2i,287 

6.082 

163,670 

63,861 

6,082 

27,979 

7,994 

201,847 

83,936 

7,994 

13,861 

3,951 

6,062 

2,033 

74,604 

80,830 

8,082 

8,082 

18,726 

65,882 

908.808 

>0,410 

51.807 

9,123 

97,926 

79,939 

7,994 

7,994 

21,983 

86,935 

273,792 

39,970 

67,948 

11,991 

8,058 

6,063 

16,649 

3,939 

8,951 

10,817 

42,504 

136,134 

207.614 

61, 442 
9^087 

33,406 

6,015 

31.070 

67,720 

1,203.916 

7,968 

13. 168 

6,514 

43,266 

21,403 

9,406 

4,653 

7,524 

7,484 

7,524 

3,722 

7,524 

3,722 

79,007 

78,687 

7,624 

3,722 

462, 756 

228,016 

88,413 

39,604 

16,930 

16,840 

30,098 

26,336 

26,196 

423,262 

11,953 

411,965 

7,524 

7,484 

7,624 

8,722 

9,406 

4,653 

7,624 

3,722 

7,524 

7,484 

11,287 

11,963 

8,155 

7.968 

133,660 

133,849 

26,336 

13,028 

7,624 

3,722 

189,993 

79,007 

7,624 

3,722 

7,968 

4,206 

41,836 

22,084 

92. 175 

76,245 

7,524 

8,722 

7,524 

8,772 

20,692 

20,552 

80,888 

40,014 

257,714 

266,343 

37,623 

68,968 

63,618 

11,287 

11,227 

11,953 

6,310 
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Aeteeementt  amt  balaneet  due  at  of  Dee.  91, 1981 — Continued 


I 


Country 

1967 

1969 

1969 

1900 

1961 

Percent' 

Assess- 

ment 

Balance 

due 

Psr- 

cent- 

•89 

meat 

Balance 

doe 

Percent- 

OW&l) 

Assess- 

Balance 

due 

^nent 

Balance 

due1 

Assess- 

ment 

Balance 
due  * 

flivndk 

a 04 
.66 
.99 
.06 
1.99 

. 

17,968 

101943 

174,944 

11,987 

961,476 

South  Afrte. 

.071 
L 14 
.11 

1.46 

9104,997 
16/,  463 
1*  159 
914,469 

6.67 

Lit 

.11 

1.49 

$167,600 

977.600 
97,600 

167.600 

•85,148 

141.406 

9,139 

911,949 

$ii  1,916 
191869 
11,991 
277,799 

Spain 

$167,463 

16,159 

8377,606 

97,600 

6140,836 

9,067 

991,643 

6,868 

*174,018 

11,337 

Sudan 

Sweden 

Tanganyika 

Thafland 

.16 

33,508 

||BJ| 

40,000 

.16 

.04 

.06 

.69 

1.90 

1103 

.92 

94,938 

91,976 

90,008 

7,068 

9,406 

110,066 

998,602 

1562,085 

01196 

Togo 

4,906 

Tunisia. 

.06 
.63 
1.85 
111  96 

7,945 

99,645 

371,769 

2,050,676 

.06 

.61 

1.90 

13.63 

HI 

7,603 

99,709 

973,000 

9,070,921 

46,666 

9,992 

117,910 

959,727 

2,721,932 

61951 

Turkey 

Ukraine 

971,759 

9,060,676 

460,000 

9,406,000 

372,747 

2,069,806 

48,492 

177,778 

1701146 

81,477 

931801 
1641  467 
59,876 

U.S.8.R 

UAR 

Egypt 

.96 

.0B 

7.81 

3A 13 

62.883 

11,762 

1,147,963 

4,996,063 

83,883 

11,783 

m 

87,600 

90,000 

1*906,000 

8,197,600 

87,500 

90,000 

Syria 

$■ 

paaiiiaiaiip 

United  Kingdom 

7.78 

92.51 

.04 

.12 

.50 

.04 

.96 

1.183,949 

4,949,146 

1,884,819 

6,497,064 

1,469,611 

1111619 

7,968 

21674 

94,056 

7,524 

61899 

United  States  • 

■■■■■■■■ 

Upper  Volta. 

m 

7,966 
11, 167 
41628 
7,464 

Uruguay 

.16 

.43 

.04 

.96 

93,603 

93,166 

6,876 

59,883 

.16 
.43 
.04 
• 96 

40.000 
106,000 

10.000 
*7,800 

18,946 

76,036 

6,082 

69,218 

21962 

99,994 

7,994 

69,947 

7,188 

MO 

Venezuela 

' Hi 

Yemen 

6,870 

10,000 

1062 

1961 

Yugoslavia. 

M iaoellaneona  

Total 

■saassanii 

mmmmm 

mmSBSHSB 

MSManw 

kassasasssssi 

S9BBB 

18,008.888 

4,038,931 

SB 

96,000,000 

7,373,786 

_ 

11906,000 

4,698,383 

30.000,000 

8,068,840 

19,000,000 

1961  540 

Percentage 

4 10X31 

loaoo 

4 100.96 

MMHM 

m 

mmmm 

Mmmm 

■ 

> Balance  due  After  («)  redactions  in  MBtisnuents  made  possible  by  voluntary  oontrl- 
buttons,  principally  from  the  United  States,  and  (5)  payments  mads  to  Deo.  St,  1961. 
(For  later  data  see  appendix  10.) 

* India’s  bills  for  extra  ooets  tn  providing  contingents  lor  UNKF  and  UNOO  will  be 
ofltot  against  balances  doe. 


• For  total  U.8.  oontrfbatlons,  Including  voluntary,  see  appendix  15. 

4 New  members  assessments  shown  as  addition  to  the  100  percent  scale. 
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Appendix  28c 


UNITED  NATIONS  MILITARY  OPERATION  IN  THE  CONGO,  JULY 

1960-OCTOBER  1961 

AteeeemenU  and  balance « due  ae  of  Dec.  SI,  1961 


1960 

1961 

roentage 

Assessment 

Balanoe 

duet 

Percentage 

Assessment 

0.06 

$29,050 

311530 

0.06 

359.435 

.04 

19,373 

19,373 

.04 

39,624 

Ml 

517, 594 

268,797 

1.U 

1099,654 

L 79 

866,931 

179 

1771156 

.43 

206,257 

206,257 

.43 

421953 

L30 

639,615 

629,615 

130 

1,287,788 

.04 

19,373 

19,373 

.04 

39,634 

1.03 

494,006 

247,003 

1.02 

1010,401 

.16 

77,491 

77,491 

.16 

151494 

.06 

38,746 

.08 

79,247 

.47 

237,630 

227,630 

.47 

461577 

.04 

19,373 

16,371 

.04 

39,624 

co 

%m 

.04 

39,624 

8.11 

111 

1080,733 

CO 

2,131 

.04 

39,624 

.10 

48,432 

.10 

99,059 

(*) 

1 131 

1,065 

.04 

39,624 

.37 

130,766 

65,383 

.27 

987,436 

AOJ 

2,426,438 

1446,544 

&01 

4, 962;  853 

.81 

150, 130 

71070 

.31 

307,083 

%m 

2,131 

.04 

39,624 

2,131 

1065 

.04 

39,624 

.04 

19,373 

9,687 

.04 

30,624 

.28 

121,080 

121060 

.25 

247,647 

CO 

2,131 

1065 

.04 

31624 

.87 

421,358 

421  356 

.87 

861,813 

CO 

2,131 

.04 

31624 

.60 

290,591 

.60 

594,354 

.05 

24,210 

212i6 

.05 

41529 

.06 

26,050 

11530 

.06 

»,«« 

.05 

21216 

12,106 

.06 

4*596 

.06 

29,050 

11530 

.06 

51435 

.86 

171355 

.36 

351612 

6.40 

3,099,642 

1091642 

6.40 

1339,772 

(») 

2,131 

.04 

39,624 

.07 

33,902 

16,90 

.07 

69,341 

.33 

111,393 

51697 

.23 

227,836 

.06 

21216 

11 108 

.06 

41528 

* .04 

19,373 

19,373 

.04 

39,624 

.04 

19,373 

9,687 

.04 

31624 

.04 

19,373 

9,687 

.04 

31624 

.43 

203,414 

201414 

.42 

411047 

.04 

19,373 

.04 

39,624 

2.46 

1,191,425 

2.46 

1431  850 

.47 

227,630 

111815 

.47 

461577 

.21 

101,707 

21854 

.21 

206,023 

.09 

48,589 

41589 

.09 

81153 

.16 

77,491 

.16 

151494 

.14 

67,805 

1903 

.14 

131682 

2. 35 

1069,718 

1089,718 

2.25 

1221  826 

C») 

3,245 

.06 

59,435 

2.19 

1,060,659 

2.19 

1161391 

.04 

19,373 

19,373 

.04 

39,624 

.04 

19,373 

9,687 

.04 

39,624 

.OS 

21216 

12,106 

.05 

49.629 

.04 

| 19,373 

.04 

39.624 

.04 

19.373 

it,' 371 

.04 

39,624 

.06 

29,059 

.06 

59,435 

CO 

3,24ft 

811 

.06 

51435 

.17 

82,334 

.17 

161400 

(>) 

2,131 

.04 
W .71 
0.14 

31624 

.n 

343,860 

341866 

701318 

.14 

67,80ft  i 

67,805 

131682 

.04 

19,373  I 

9,687 

.04 

31624 

1.01 

489,162 

101 

1,000,495 

.43 

203,414 
19,373  i 

» 

.42 

411047 

.01 

le,  p.  446 

1687 

.04 

39,624 

Country 


Balanoe 
due  * 


Afebanistan... 

Albania — 

Argentina 

Australia. 

Austria.. 


Belgium.. 

Bolivia... 


livia. 

Brasil 

Bulgaria 

Burma. 

Byelorussia. 

Cambodia. 

Cameroon. 

Canada. 

Central  African  Repub- 
lic  

Ceylon. 

Chad 

Chile 

China 

Colombia. 

Congo  (BrassaviUe) 

Congo  (LtopoidviUe)... 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba. 

Cyprus. 

Csecboelovakia. 

Dahomey 

Denmark. 

Dominican  Republic 

Ecuador 

El  Salvador.. 

Ethiopia. 

Finland 

France 

Gabon.. 

Qhana  

Greece 

Guatemala 

Guinea. 

Haiti 

Honduras. 

Hungary 

Iceland. 

India 

Indonesia — 

Iran 

Iraq 

Ireland. 

Israel 

Italy 

Ivory  Coast.. 

Japan 

Jordan. 

Laos 

Lebanon 

Liberia. 

Libya. 

Luxembourg. 
Madagascar.. 

Malaya. 

Mall 

Mauritania.. 

Mexico 

Mongolia.... 

Morocco 

Nepal 

Netherlands. 

New  Zealand, 

Nicaragua — 


HI.  8*7 
7, 03ft 
219,911 


428,951 

1267,766 

7,93ft 

992,080 

81*699 


465,577 
7, 928 
2,181 


7,93ft 

7,93ft 

58,498 

8,481,43ft 

61,417 

7,92ft 

7,93ft 

7,93ft 

49,529 

7,928 

961,818 


9,906 
11,887 
9,90ft 
11,887 
856,613 
6,  **773 
7,928 
18,868 
45,567 
9.90ft 
7,92ft 
7,92ft 
7,93ft 
83,210 
7,93ft 


98,11ft 

41,606 

17,881 


27,786 

2,338,836 


7,928 

7,925 

9,905 


7,92ft 


11,887 

33,690 

7,93ft 


140,664 


27,736 

7,938 


7,92ft 
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UNITED  NATIONS  MILITARY  OPERATION  IN  THE  CONGO,  JULY 
1960-OCTOBER  1961 — Continued 

Assessment*  and  balances  due  as  of  Dec . SI,  1961 — Continued 


Country 

1960 

1961 

Percentage 

Assessment 

Balance 

duel 

Percentage 

Assessment 

Balance 
doe  1 

Niger 

(*> 

»13t 

*1,066 

0.04 

$39,624 

*7,926 

Nigeria ........ 

(*) 

11.285 

.21 

208,023 

41,695 

Norway ....... 

0 4° 

237.316 

_T  __  _ 

.49 

485,389 

Pakistan. 

.40 

193,  728 

.40 

396.236 

79,247 

Panama. 

.04 

13.373 

3,687 

.04 

39;  624 

7,925 

Paraguay 

.04 

19.373 

9,687 

.04 

39,624 

7,925 

Peru 

.11 

53.275 

26.638 

.11 

108,965 

21,791 

Philippines 

.43 

208,257 

104. 133 

.43 

425,953 

85,191 

Poland 

1.37 

663,517 

663,517 

1.37 

1,357,107 

678,553 

Portugal 

.20 

96,864 

96,864 

.20 

198,118 

39,624 

Rumania 

.34 

164,668 

164.668 

.34 

336,800 

336,800 

Saudi  Arabia 

.06 

29,059 

29,059 

.06 

59,435 

11,887 

Senegal . 

<»> 

3,245 

.06 

59,435 

11,887 

Siena  Leone 

(*) 

Somalia 

(V) 

2, 131 

.04 

39,624 

7,925 

South  Africa. 

} .56 

271,219 

271, 219 

.56 

554,730 

554,730 

Spain. 

.93 

450,417 

450,417 

.93 

921,248 

184,250 

Sudan 

.06 

29,059 

14,630 

.06 

SB.  4*6 

11,887 

Sweden  - - - 

1.89 

673,203 

1.39 

1,376,919 

Tanganyika 

(•) 

Thailand 

.16 

77,49i 

.16 

158,494 

Togo. 

1 (*) 

2,131 

! 1.065 

.04 

39,624 

TnnWa  

.05 

24,216 

I 

«...  - *---  - 

.05 

49, 529 

0906 

Tnrkay  T _ 

1 .59 

285,748 

.59 

584,448 

Ukraine 

1.90 

871,774 

871,774 

1.80 

1,783,061 

1,783,061 

U.S.S.R 

13.62 

6,596.425 

6,596,425 

13.62 

13,491.828 

13,491,828 

United  Arab  Republic  *. 

.32 

154,982 

154,982 

.32 

316,989 

63,398 

United  Kingdom 

7.78 

8.768,002 

7.78 

7,706.785 

1,926.697 

United  States 

32.51 

1 15,745.211 

32.51 

1 32. 204.061 

Upper  Volta. 

(*) 

2.131 

~ 2, 131 

.04 

39,624 

7,925 

Uruguay  

.12 

58,118 

29,059 

.12 

118, 871 

23,774 

Venezuela. 

.30 

242,159 

121.080 

.50 

495,295 

99.069 

Yemen 

.04 

19,373 

19,373 

.04 

89,624 

7,926 

Yugoslavia. 

.35 

169, 512 

169,512 

.35 

346,706 

60341 

Total. 

100.04 

10096 

100,000  000 

*6,418,676 

i Balance  due  after  (•)  reductions  in  assessments  made  possible  by  voluntary  contributions,  principally 
from  the  United  States,  and  (6)  payments  made  to  Dec.  31, 1061.  (For  later  data  see  appendix  10.) 

s New  members.  Percentage  assessment  in  addition  to  the  100  percent  scale. 

* Admitted  during  1961.  Assessments  to  be  set  by  Contributions  Committee  during  1968. 

* Allocation  between  Syrian  Arab  Republic  and  United  Arab  Republic  to  be  determined. 

* During  1960  tbs  United  States  provided  airlift  services  of  $10^17,622  and  $3,9001000  as  a voluntary  cash 
contribution.  (See  appendix  14  for  total  contributions.) 

« During  1961  tbs  United  States  provided  $15^00596  ss  a voluntary  cash  contribution.  (Also  see  ap- 
pendix 14J 

’ Figures  rounded  off  for  total. 


Appendix  29a 

UNITED  NATIONS  EXPANDED  TECHNICAL  A8SI8TANCE  PROGRAM— CALENDAR  YEARS  1980-61 

Qopcmtrunt  p ledge*  and  eoniribuiiont 


Country 


Afehudrtu 

JUbuU. 

Argentina — 

Australia . ..... .... 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bouria 

Brazil 

Bulgaria ....... 

Burma 

Byelorussian  8JLR 

Cambodia. 

Canada 

Central  African  Republic. 

Chile 

China 

Colombia. 

Costa  Rica. 

Cuba 

Cyprus 

CxechosloTakia 

Denmark 

Dominican  Republican. 

Ecuador 

El  Salvador 

Ethiopia 

Federation  of  Malaya.. 

Finland 

France 

Gabon 

Oennany,  Federal  Republic  oL 

Ghana 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Guinea.. 

Haiti 

Holy  Sea 


1960-61 


17,001 


900.000 
400,921 

19,931 

270.000 

19,600 

469,469 


7,600 


779,797 


16.009 

90.000 

10.000 

61,030 

6,000 

6a  000 


96,666 


6,900 

5,000 
9a  199 


6,000 

1,907,600 


9a  996 

a ooo 


a ooo 


I960 


97.001 


900.000 

190.000 

19,931 

970.000 

19,600 

469,469 


aooo 


6,000 

760,000 


16,000 

174,194 

iaooo 
ioaooo 
aooo 
6a  ooo 


101,666 
aooo 
aooo 
aooo 
9a  ooo 


iaooo 

1,004,643 


119,048 


9a  996 

7,600 


iaooo 


1968 


910,000 


ooaooo 

400.000 

19,931 

997.000 

96,000 

974,661 


iaooo 


aooo 

800,000 


iaooo 

909,082 

iaooo 
ioaooo 
aooo 
oa  ooo 


48A  849 

iaooo 
a4oo 
aooo 
9a  ooo 


iaooo 

1,907,800 


uaoio 


9a  996 

7,600 


iaooo 


1964 


910,000 


800,000 

400.000 

19,931 

3tf,600 

7,996 

919,186 


13.000 

60.000 


i,  ooaooo 


iaooo 

aa  909 

iaooo 

ioaooo 

aooo 


ea444 
48a  843 

iaooo 
aioo 
aooo 
9a  ooo 


iaooo 

1,907.600 


liasio 


aooo 

7,600 


iaooo 

aooo 


1966 


910,000 


63,333 

600,000 
8a  462 

887,600 
7,996 
970,270 


iaooo 

60,000 

aooo 

1,600,000 


iaooo 

ioaooo 

iaooo 

ioaooo 

7,000 


6a  444 

66a  166 

90,000 

iaooo 

7,000 

9a  ooo 


iaooo 

1,46a  967 


14a  910 


aooo 

7,600 


iaooo 

aooo 


1966 


910,000 


860,000 
600,082 
8a  462 

487,600 

10,000 

761,851 

14,706 

iaooo 

60,000 

6,042 

1.800,000 


iaooo 

44,000 

9a  ooo 
14a  ooo 
a4oo 
9a  ooo 


09.444 
679,193 
9A  000 
9,934 

7,000 

aaooo 


iaooo 
1,46a  867 


997,619 


aooo 

7,600 


11400 

aooo 


1967 


912.600 

3.000 

860,000 

600,000 
8a  462 

487,600 

15.000 
761.861 

14,706 

94.000 

60.000 
6,183 

aooo,  ooo 


ia069 

7a  ioi 

90,000 

14a  ooo 

10,063 

3a  ooo 


0a444 

679,123 

9a  ooo 

11,633 

7,000 

oa  ooo 


3a  too 

1,44a  964 


47a  190 

80,000 

10,000 

10,000 


14.400 

aooo 


1969 


912,500 

aooo 

860,000 

026,000 
67,092 

497,600 
90,780 

982,432 

14,706 

80,000 

60.000 
a 181 
aooo,  000 


aa  ooo 

7a  833 

aaooo 

100,000 

10,063 

aaooo 


09,444 

679,133 

saooo 

11,833 

7,700 

aaooo 

90,000 

aaooo 

1,64a  967 


968,881 

41100 

aaooo 

iaooo 


11400 

aooo 


I960 


$12,600 

2,000 

99,692 

036,000 

67,092 

497,600 

90,789 

882,432 

14,706 

86,000 

60,000 

6,171 

aooo, 000 


90,000 
6a  381 

90,000 
191800 

10,063 

136,000 


101444 

661.613 


11,833 

7,700 

90,000 

90.000 

26.000 
1,661  988 


1,190,476 
44, 100 

80,000 

iaooo 


11400 

1,000 


1960 


$11600 

aooo 

115,906 

936.000 

100.000 

800,000 

90,789 

982,432 

14,706 

86,000 

60,000 

6,714 

aooo, 000 


aaooo 

71833 

90,000 

107,600 

10,063 

191000 


61444 

661,613 


91000 

7,700 

90,000 

90.000 

95.000 
1,641  780 


1,438,671 

66,160 

80,000 

12,000 

10,000 

11400 

1,000 


1961 


911600 

aooo 

190,287 

660,000 

170,000 


10,000 

982,432 

14,706 

40.000 

100.000 

6,714 

1160,000 

2.000 

36.000 

900.000 

90.000 

110.000 

10,063 

100,000 

1900 

69,444 

1,161945 


aaooo 

7,700 

90.000 

26.000 

60,000 

1,981  632 

aooo 

a 190, 000 
66, 168 

80,000 

12,000 

10,000 

iaooo 

1,000 
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Government  pledge » and  contribvHone — Continued 


UNITED  NATIONS  BONDS 


SwUxtrlaad 

Thailand 

T^ni*U  r.,TT.t 

mow 

19,788 

318,802 

84,000 

381,883 

40,000 

283,872 

40,000 

283,872 

40,000 

383,848 

84,000 

850,467 

64,000 

2,000 

210,000 

125,000 

1,000,000 

860,467 

88,797 

2,000 

210,000 

125,000 

1.000,000 

■128,848 

848,887 

88,186 

2,000 

210,000 

125,000 

1.000,000 

■114,877 

465,116 
88,095 
6,000 
266,667 
125,000 
1.000,000 
■ 148,696 

465,116 

88,095 

17,000 

266,667 

250,000 

2,000.000 

148,506 

Turkey 

ITkrftinknflfl  R 

men 

182,000 

188,671 

201,495 

125,000 

1,000,000 

201,496 

125,000 

1,000,000 

201,496 

125,000 

1,000,000 

bhhhb 

81.880 

11,410 

3,128,268 

13,007,600 

100,000 

44.000 

4,200 

60.000 

81,860 
11,410 
1,260, 161 
11,400,000 
60,000 
90,000 
7,600 

86,167 
11,410 
1,400, 168 
12,767,145 

76.000 

26.000 
7,600 
2,100 

62,600 

88,167 

11,410 

1,830,318 

IX  881. 800 

78.000 

46.000 
7,800 
2,100 

83,600 

487 

■mca 

100,517 

7,222 

2,240.000 

14,414,761 

120,000 

66,000 

10,000 

114,877 

13,966 

2,240,000 

16,270,071 

120,000 

66,000 

21,429 

PSIjjiliillililiiiiiill 

§i 

H 

3,000,000 

14,655,445 

100,000 

860,000 

25,714 

§i 

60,000 

82,600 

467 

iio,666 

467 

110,000 

116,067 

116,667 

126,000 

188,000 

Total 

■aaaaaeeiHM 

■■■■■■aanaii 

mmmmmm 

■aaaaansaei 

20,0)6,170 

18k  797, 2)2 

22,820,726 

28,829,622 

80,822,826 

29,656,006 

84,166,416 

41,861,002 

1 Tbeee  contributions  (for  years  1966-40)  are  tor  Ibi  United  Arab  Republic,  consiftinc  of  Egypt  end  Syria. 


s 
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Appendix  29b 


UNITED  NATIONS  SPECIAL  FUND 

Government  pledge « and  contribution* 


Calendar 
year  1061 * 


600,000 

16,33) 

60,000 

38,006 


1,004,762 

28,000 

30.000 

8,000 

10.000 

23.000 

1,000 

6,000 

42,608 

4,000 

1,750,000 

16,317 

126,000 

26.000 


20, 

50.000 

5.000 

2,350,000 

5.000 

10.000 

104, 762 

20,000 

40,000 


4,200 

60,444 

570,123 

40.000 

2,000 

20.000 

10,000 

100,000 

1*072,066 

2,000 

3,448,750 

28,000 

30.000 
*000 

10.000 

14.000 

1,000 

5,000 

42,608 

4,011 

1*760,000 

25.000 

125,000 

34.000 

25.000 

70.000 

1,350,000 
1,422,483 

16.000 

10,000 

20,000 

30,476 

15.000 

25.000 

5.000 

34.000 
1*616 

30.000 

2.000 

2,561*436 

3,857 

140,017 

607,088 

^25 

1*006 


70.000 

66.000 
125,000 
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Government  pledgee  and  contribution * — Continued 


Country 


Sweden ........ 

Switzerland. 

Thailand 

Tunisia.. 

Turkey 

Ukrainian  S.8.R ... 

U.S.S.R 

United  Arab  Republic— 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Uruguay — 

Venezuela 

Vietnam 

Yugoslavia 

Subtotal. 

Local  oost  assessments... 

Total 


Calendar  Calendar  Calendar 

year  1959  year  I960  year  1951 1 


$2,103,228  $2,103,228  $2,103,228 

462,161  465,116  466,116 

160,000  160,000  160,000 

2,000  20,000  13,000 

210.000  323,333  322,222 

125.000  125,000  125,000 

1,000,000  1,000,000  1,000,000 

287, 192  287, 191  287, 191 

1,000,000  5,000,000  5,000,000 

10,324,887  >15,824,770  >19,488,304 

20,000  20,000 


40,000  40,000  100,000 

16,686  16,686  16,686 


150,000 

25,812,218 


25,812,218 


175,000 

38,547,729 

1.014,196 

39,561,926 


192,  m 


46,986,717 

1,734,268 


48,720,986 


i As  ot  Nov.  30,  1961. 

* Includes  U.8.  matching  of  assessed  and  audited  local  costs. 


Appendix  20c 

UNITED  NATION8  CHILDREN'S  FUND 
Gooommont  pledgee  and  contribution* 


INS  BONDS 


Gambia.. 
Germany 
G 
Q 
G 

Guat 
Guinea. 

Haiti 

Hondur 


1,176,000 


NATIONS 


Government  pledgee  and  contributions — Continued 


Country 


I960 


mi 


1962 


IMS 


1964 


1966 


1906 


1967 


1966 


1969 


1960 


1961 1 


8oi 

gDain 

Sudan 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Syria 

'nmlland 

Trinidad  and 

Tobago 

Tunisia 

Turkey 

Uruguay 

Uganda.. 

Upper  Volt* 

Ukrainian  8.8.B 
United  Arab 

Republic  * 

Union  of  South 

Africa 

United  Kingdom 
United  States... 

U.8.8.R 

Vatican  State... 

Venezuela 

Vietnam 

Yugoslavia 


19.408 


$8,967 


$6,967 


$8,967 


$3,967 


68,68$ 


$6,688 


$6,638 


$6,688 


1A169 

3,141,467 


$96,630 

319,910 


$827,600 


$191,060 


198,060 

163,800 


85,475 


498,479 


466,504 


5a  ooo 


678,588 


198,060 

163,800 

7,003 

638,750 


i,ooaooo 


17,857 


17,857 


17,857 


9A  786 


193,060 

163,800 

7,403 

soaooo 

laooo 

847 
9a  786 


8a  876 
10,000 
193,050 
934,000 
7,952 
979,809 

7,000 

1,790 

107,143 


9A  810 
10,110 
212,365 

934.000 
7,222 

194.000 

7,000 

1,790 

107,143 


9A  810 
9,989 
212,355 
969,100 


23,810 
10,000 
26a  618 

96a  100 


3a  833 
9,909 
260,618 
269,100 


$6,W4 

a ooo 


298,436 
84a  837 


154,500 

7.000 

4.000 
16a  714 


i$a  ooo 

7,000 

a 160 

161,071 


7a  676 
7,000 

a 160 

194,444 


19a  000 
7,000 


7a  000 

69,469 


7A  000 
lia940 


44a  275 
408.000 
60, 97a  502 


14,62a  498 


280,000 

5,850,000 


140,000 

a66a667 


28a  000 

9,814,333 


560,000 

A $00, 000 


100,000 


2,000 


58a  709 


808,211 


400,000 


29,614 


4,445 

170,886 


1,000 

20,000 


560.000 
9,000,000 

500.000 

1,000 


900,000 


900,000 


560.000 
9,700.000 

500.000 

1,000 

aaooo 

981 

900.000 


oiaooo 

10,000,000 

500.000 

1,000 


2.000 

200,000 


658.000 

11,000,000 

500.000 

1,000 

2a  ooo 

2,000 

200.000 


658.000 

11,000,000 

500.000 

1,000 


3,061 
7a  000 

ua6ao 

2a  ooo 

938.000 

12,000.000 

500.000 

1,000 


a 8oa 
125,066 


aaooo 

938.000 

12,000,000 

675.000 

1,000 


5,000 

200,000 


7,500 

200,000 


Subtotal. ... 
Local  cost  contri- 
butions by  gor- 


87,357,1 


2,266,406 


19, 12a  393 


P) 


10, 41a  477 


(•) 


9, 35a  617 


82a  769 


4, 26a  860 


29a  007 


13,606,240 


504.545 


15,63a  771 


705,239 


17,60a367 


1.43A  218 


17,899,811 


960,603 


19, 96a  641 


989,287 


20,647,466 


2,402,201 


21,617,166 


2,587,309 


19,016,414 

2,600.000 


Total 

Number  of  ooun- 
triee  oontribut- 
tof 


89,612,804 


19, 12a  823 


36 


10, 41a  477 


35 


9,976,386 


14,564,867 


56 


14,202,785 


01 


16,336,010 


71 


18,943,575 


18.880.414 


80 


20,90a928 


22,940,666 


24.104,475 


21,6ia414 


61 


•At  of  May  81. 1961. 

* Early  in  1968  Egypt  and  Syria  were  united  into  a tingle  state,  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public. Prior  to  that  time,  Egypt  and  8yTta  contributed  indivkluaUy  as  separate  states. 


1 I>oc&)  coat  contributions  by  governments  for  19PO  and  1951  included  in  total  shown 
for  1947-49, 
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UNITED  NATI0N8  RELIEF  AND  WORKS  AGENCY  FOR  PALESTINE  REFUGEES  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST 

Contributions  by  governments  in  cash  and  kind  and  contributions  direct  to  refugees,  Dec.  t,  1948-Dec.  81,  1961 


Coantry 

UN  RPR 
194  WO 

UNRWA 

1800-63 

n 

1866 

1806 

1867 

1883 

1968 

1960 

1861 

A.  Contributions  from  governments  direct  to 
UNRWA: 

Afghanistan 

16,000 
33S,  son 

11,040,803 

1,400 

$112,600 

700 

$112,600 

700 

MfTTTJSjj 

■ 7u 

$212,000 
1,050 
1,960 
60  000 

wEM 

$180,400 

3,000 

$186,000 

2,000 

$100,800 

3,000 

36,313 
401, 100 

36,000 

6,000 

30  000 

80,000 

20,000 

30,000 

Burma 

3,338 

■E££g 

1,046 

H 

HHHHFJTTms 

857 

2,076,000 

370 

3,078,000 

1,000 

i,o4of  tie 

616,000 

1,203,126 

1,400 

2,138,760 

3.000000 

Cuba 

mm  hsh 

HHiHillM 

■■■■■■■III 

3.000 

43,440 

Denmark 

mmmmm 

g f ■•'a 

86,806 

86,866 

00680 

43,440 

21,720 

Dominican  Republic 

10,000 

1 2, 822,062 

HH  BHH 

310,868 

600 

277,143 

334,834 

182,182 

El  Salvador 

Ethiopia 

26,000 

18,600 

23,810 

1,000 

6,811,222 

io  000 

Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland 

18,600 

10603 

Germany,  Federal  Republic 

24,897 

2,000 

700810 

190,476 

238,096 

238,096 

238,000 

Finland 

France 

1,867,380 

1,486,780 

1,667,218 

368,276 

743,143 

264,002 

30 

129,692 

3,000 

16,000 

182,767 

177,460 

Oambta _ _ 

Gaza 

10 167 

22,886 

130,046 

8,000 

17,000 

130,045 

3,000 

16,000 

Ghana 

Greece _ 

38,231 

66,387 

3,000 

21,000 

2,000 

2,730 

2,000 

6,000 

11,000 

16,000 

Haiti ' ' 

Holy  gee 

1,000 

Honduras 

*800 

India 

00.606 

03,300 

104,000 

62.000 

30,000 

6,138 

17,967 

60,000 

3.360 

3,847 

10,604 

13,235 

21,008 

Indonesia 

00,000 

60 000 

Iran 

6,333 

8,M6 

6,000 

6,000 

Iraq 

>882.608 

86,774 

718,810 

27,764 

Ireland 

2,814 

7,000 

14,000 

Israel 

120,600 

136,967 

Italy ”... 

20  000 
10  ooo 

39,963 

10.000 

100,936 

130,000 

10,000 

99,046 

80  000 
12,600 
98,560 

Japan 

10  000 

10  000 

20,000 

174,403 

2,000 

10,000 

88,650 

1,600 

Jordan 

>1,303,771 

66 8,800 
2,000 
1,207 
24a  186 

Korea 

Laos 

1,000 

23,844 

too 

23,844 

Lebanon 

>1,302,816 

18,680 

13,688 

ii'ioi 

U.682 

7,788 

23,844 

8m  footnotes  it  the  end  of  table,  p.  466. 
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Contribufom  by  government*  in  cath  and  kind  and  contribution*  direct  to  refugee*,  Dec.  1, 1948-Dec.  31, 1961— Continued 


Country 

UNRPR 

ms-eo 

UNRWA 

1950-68 

1954 

1965 

1966 

1957 

1968 

1959 

1900 

1961 

A.  Contributions  from  ffOTemm*nti  direct  to 

UNRWA— Continued 

Liberia. 

Luxembourg 

Malaya 

Mexico 

Monaco.. 

15.300 

•6,000 

•3,000 

•2,000 

1,600 

r 

iaooo 

oa  500 
iaooo 

0 Ann 

iaooo 

iaooo 

•4,000 

2,000 

2,000 

1,500 

2,000 

1,500 

*1  uuu 
a 000 

286 

75,482 

286 

•38,800 

1 1,409 

Morocco 

286 

673 

2,881 

208 

204 

204 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

WO,  782 
6a  475 
225.280 

25,000 

Mn  AtM 

25,000 

tin  aha 

25,000 

67,896 

168,000 

9,714 

64,474 

310,000 

4,762 

83,896 

4,796 

69,790 

4,000 

65,790 

4,000 
oa  790 

Norway " 

Pakistan 

wu,  uuu 
115,007 
ian  iwt 

1§U,  UUU 
43,000 

112,  UUU 
42,186 
67,991 

I 168, 000 

140,000 

168,000 

42,000 

42, 185 

63,302 

49,000 

43,000 

21,000 

Philippines 

Qatar 

Saudi  Arabia 

Sudan 

1BU,  UUU 

iaooo 

w,7H 

6a  964 
1,260 

2a  964 

20,964 

22,014 

142,856 

192,650 

144,000 

iaooo 

iaooo 

40,000 

iaooo 

114,668 

174,046 
4,200 
9a  873 
77,616 

300,000 

Sweden 

Swltieriand. 

90218 

68,864 

1 t tO»  1T1 

64;  098 

71, 127 

57,915 
2A  788 
82,419 

57,916 

12,444 

74,900 

•a  872 
11,809 
naii5 

57,916 

67,915 

Syria 

lift  977 

reft  am 

Sa047 

38  048 

16,046 

Thailand 

Tunisia 

• #1  SMA  A • A 

saws 

3,135 

Turkey 

Union  of  South  A trice 

United  Arab  Renablifi  t 

206,888 

80687 

6,187 

a 000 

18403 

3,000 
A 000 

a 000 

a 000 
a 000 

United  Kingdom 

United  States. 

4,485,484 

16.000000 

0,366,661 

5,666.060 

It  AM  MM 

4,500,000 

16,700,000 

iaooo 

5,500,001 

ia7oaooo 

iaooo 

8100,003 

30,623,000 

iaooo 

800,848 
5,600,000 
2a  74a  069 

iaooo 

40a283 
5,40a  000 

42a  557 
5,624,000 

425,000 
a 400, 000 

Veneiuela... 

Vietnam 

Yemen 

YugosiuTiu. 

set  awsvf  vim/ 

14,925 

9,  M3 
35,300 

11,000 

oa  too 

IS,  UUt%  WMf 

2a  000, 000 

3,600 

iaooo 

2aooaooo 

iaooo 

2a  500, 000 

a 500 

aaooo 

Subtotal 

86,028,867 

00  am  mi, 

24,554,980 

2a  64a  275 

4a  45a  880 

sa  m 465 

33,719,363 

83,630,638 

33,478,637 

Be  Contributions  from  priyete  and  international 
agencies  direct  to  UNRWA 

1W|  HOD)  UOO 

1,818,283 

**,  W,  SW 

inn  AJA 

< 1,48a  963 

16A  778 

20a  822 

801,945 

267,872 

408910 

1,307,903 

78834 

0.  Contributions  reputed  from  governments  direct 

4m  MS 

to  refugees 

9, 18a  556 

700,408 

a 88a  028 

59a  728 

a 12a  380 

De  Contributions  from  priests  and  fatfmitiftM1 

agencies  direct  to  refugees 

8,521,828 

3,343,138 

1,82a  802 

1,689,571 

a isa 428 

Total.. 

86,408,880 

180,136,147 

38,185,383 

30,418,018 

2a  127, 896 

A 

4a  061, 638 

$4,186,08 

8a  12a  280 

H 98a  441 

W,  554,861 

•ThM  Acuna  Include  both  contributions  to  UNRWA  tad  contributions  direct  to 


1 K&rly  In  1988,  Egypt  and  Bj-rto  were  united  Into  a stogie  state,  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public.  Prior  to  that  time,  they  contributed  Individually  a*  separate  states. 
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UNITED  NATIONS  ECONOMIC  FUND  FOR  THE  CONGO 
Government  pledge*  and  contribution*,  September  I960- December  1961 


Country:  pu*h 

Australia $750,  000 

Cambodia 2, 040 

Canada 1, 000, 000 

Denmark 600, 000 

Federal  Republic  of 

Germany 3,  000,  000 

Haiti 2, 000 

India 105,  000 

Iran 25,  000 

Ireland 25,  000 

Liberia 250,  000 


Country — Continued  Pled§t 

Morocco $39,  526 

Netherlands.  1, 000, 000 

New  Zealan<  280,000 

Norway 490,  616 

Philippines 10,  000 

Sweden 1,  391, 304 

Tunisia 10,  000 

United  Kingdom 3,  000,  000 

United  States 22, 950, 000 

Total 34,930,486 
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UNITED  NATIONS  HEADQUARTERS 

Loan  Agreement  Between  the  United  States  op  America  and  the 

United  Nations1 

Terms  of  repayment  of  loan 


July  l. 
July  l, 
July  l, 
July  l, 
July  l, 
July  1, 
July  l, 
July  1, 
July  1, 
July  1, 
July  1, 
July  1P 
July  1, 
July  1, 
July  I, 
July  l. 


1951.. . 

1952.. . 

1963.. . 

1964.. . 

1966 

1966 — 

1967.. . 

1956.. . 
19»_ 

1960.. . 

1961.. . 

1962.. . 

1963.. . 

1964.. . 

1966.. . 
1966... 


*1,000.000 

1,000,000 

1,500,000 

1.500.000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 

2.500.000 
2,500,000 
2,500,000 
2,500,000 
2, 500,000 
2,500,000 
2,500,000 


July  1, 1 
July  1, 1 
July  ly  1 
July  1,  l 
July  1,  J 
July  1, 1 
July  1, 1 
July  1, 1 
July  1,  ] 
July  1#  ] 
July  lt  1 
July  lt  1 
July  1,  ] 
July  l. ) 
July  1,  ] 
July  lt  ] 


Repayments  as  of  July  1,  196B  * 


Date  of 

U.8.  per* 

Amount 

payment 

centage 

•hare 

$1,000,000 

June  28,1061 

38.92 

1,000,000 

June  27,1052 
June  20,1063 

36.90 

1,500,000 

3112 

1,500,000 

July  1,1064 

33.33 

2,000,000 

July  1,1066 

33.33 

2,000,000 

July  1,1066 

3133 

*2,600,000 

2,500,000 

2,500,000 

2,500,000 

2,500,000 

2,500,000 

2,500,000 

2,500,000 

2.500.000 

1.500.000 
1,500,000 
1,500,000 
1,500,000 
1,500,000 
1,500,000 
1,000,000 


Date  of 

U JL  par* 

Amount 

payment 

oentage 

share 

*2,000,000 

July 

1. 1957 

1.1958 

3133 

2,000,000 

July 

32.51 

2.000,000 

July 

1,1960 

3161 

2,500,000 

July 

1,1960 

3161 

2,500,000 

July 

1,1961 

3151 

2,500,000 

July 

1,1962 

32.03 

i The  U.8.  loon  to  the  United  Nations  for  the  United  Nations  headquarters  bulldin 
was  made  in  29  separate  advances  between  1948  and  1963,  totaling  $65,000  000  UJ3.  dol 
for  the  loan  was  contained  in  Public  Law  903, 80th  Cong.,  Aug.  11, 1948. 

* The  $2,500,000  payment  due  on  July  1, 1962,  was  made  In  full  and  on  time* 


in  New  York  City 
its.  Authorisation 
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Appendix  31 

THE  VOTES  IN  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  ON  THE  SECRETARY  GEN- 
ERAL'S FINANCING  RESOLUTIONS  AT  THE  SIXTEENTH  GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY 


i 

International 

Court  of  1 

Justice 

A/5065 

A/5066 

opinion 

A/5062 

(UNEF — 
Cost  estimate 

(UNOC — 
Cost  estimate 

Country 

(A  dm  inis- 

for  main- 

and 

trative  and  tenance) 

budgetary 

procedure, 

U.N.) 

financing) 

Bond  Issue 
A/5076 
(U.N. 
financial 
position 
and 

prospects) 


A. 

No. 

Yea. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

A. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

A. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

A. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

A. 

Yes. 


No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

A. 


Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

A. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

A. 

No. 

Yes. 

A. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

A. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

A. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

A. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

A. 

Yes. 

Yee.l 

Yes, 

Yes.| 
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THE  VOTES  IN  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  ON  THE  SECRETARY  GEN- 
ERAL’S FINANCING  RESOLUTIONS  AT  THE  SIXTEENTH  GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY— Continued 


Country 

International 
Court  of 
Justice 
opinion 
A/5062 
(Adminis- 
trative and 
budgetary 
procedure, 
U.N.) 

A/5065 
(UNEF — 
Cost  estimate 
for  main- 
tenance) 

A/5066 
(UNOC — 
Cost  estimate 
and 

financing) 

Bond  issue 
A/5076 
(U.N. 

flnftnriaj 

position 

and 

prospects) 

Nicaragua  

Yes 

Ye* 

Ye* 

Ye*. 

Niger_~  _ - _ _ 

A 

A 

Yes. 

Nigeria  - - - 

Yes 

Ye* 

Yea  _ 

Ye*. 

Norway  - 

Ye* 

Ye* 

Ye* 

Ye*. 

Outer  Mongolia.  ._  

Vo 

No 

Vo 

No. 

7 - - --  __ 

Yea 

Ye* 

Ye* 

Ye*. 

Pan  Am*  _ 

Yee 

Ye* 

Ye* 

Ye*. 

Ptrsgnay.  _ ...  

Ye* 

Ye* 

Ye* 

Ye*. 

PftrtiT  _ _____ 

Y*.  .... 

A 

Y#a 

Ye*. 

Philippine*  

Ye* 

A 

A . 

A. 

Poland  _ _ _ _ _ 

Vo 

Vo 

No. 

Portugal- __  ______ 

Rnman|»  

Vo 

No _ 

Vo 

No. 

Saudi  Amhf*  _T  _ 

■ Mi 

■■■■■■■■■■I 

Senegal  _____  _ 

Ye* 

Yes 

Yes 

Ye*. 

Sierra  Leone.. 

Ye* 

Ye* 

Yee 

Yes. 

Somalia __  _ 

A 

Ye* 

Ye* 

Ye*. 

South  Africa  _ _ 

A 

A 

A 

A. 

Spain.  _ _ 

Ye* 

Ye* 

Ye* 

A. 

Sudan  _ _ , _ T _ _ _ 

A 

A 

A 

A. 

Sweden  _ ___  _ _ _ T 

Yea „ 

Yea 

Yes 

Yes. 

Tanganyika  . _._  _ _ , __  __  _ 

■Mb  tm 

■■■■ 

Thailand 

Ye* 

Ye* 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Togo _ 

A 

Ye* 

Yea 

A. 

Tuniida 

Ye* 

Yes 

Ye* 

Yes. 

Turkey. _ . _ . _ . _ _ 

Ye* 

Ye*  _ 

Yes 

Yes. 

Ukrainian  8.8.R 

Vo 

Vo 

Vo 

No. 

U-8_8_R _____  ____ 

Vo 

No 

No  

No. 

UAR: 

Egypt.  Syria. . 11T.T  __  _ _ T 

A 

A 

A.  _, 

A. 

Syria _ _ _ 

A 

A _ 

Ye* 

A. 

United  Kingdom  _ . 

Ye*. 

Ye* 

Ye* 

Yes. 

United  State*  . . ,T  . 

Ye* 

Yes. 

Ye*. 

Ye*. 

Upper  Volta^..., .....  

Ye* 

Ye®. 

Ye* 

Yes. 

Uruguay  _ _______ 

Ye* 

Ye* 

Ye*. 

Venezuela. 

Ye*. 

Ye* 

Ye*. 

Yes. 

Yemen , , , 

A __ 

A 

A_ 

A. 

Y ugosiavla 

A 

Yes. 

Yee 

41 

67 

SB. 

11 

11 

ia;_ 

IB. 

Abstain 

?? 

?1.TT 

T — 

24. 
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ADVISORY  OPINION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  COURT  OF 

JUSTICE  ON  U.N.  FINANCING,  WITH  LETTER  OF 

TRANSMITTAL  AND  PRESS  COMMUNIQUE 

Department  op  State, 
Washington,  July  23, 1962. 

Hon,  Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

Chairman^F oreign  Affairs  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  During  the  hearings  which  you  have  con- 
ducted on  the  Administration’s  proposal  for  participation  in  the 
United  Nations  Bond  Issue,  frequent  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
advisory  opinion  requested  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  re- 
garding the  legal  obligations  of  U.N.  members  to  pay  expenses  of  the 
U.N.  forces  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  Congo.  I am  sure  that  you 
and  the  members  of  your  Committee  are  as  gratified  as  I am  about  the 
news  of  the  affirmative  opinion  rendered  by  the  Court  last  Friday,  a 
copy  of  which  is  enclosed,  along  with  an  authoritative  summary. 

During  the  oral  argument  of  the  case,  Abram  Chaves,  Legal  Ad- 
viser of  the  State  Department,  said  that  “no  more  important  question 
has  ever  been  before  the  International  Court.”  I agree  with  that 
statement  The  opinion  will  materially  aid  our  efforts  to  strengthen 
the  United  Nations  as  an  instrument  for  the  promotion  of  peace  and 
security. 

The  advisory  opinion  removes  any  legal  question  concerning  the 
financing  measures  which  the  General  Assembly  has  adopted  with 
respect  to  operations  in  the  Middle  East  and  £he  Congo.  As  was 
noted  in  the  enclosed  communique : “The  Court  did  not  perceive  any 
basis  for  challenging  the  legality  of  the  settled  practice  of  including 
such  expenses  in  the  budgetary  amounts  which  tne  General  Assembly 
apportioned  among  the  members  in  accordance  with  the  authority 
given  to  it  by  Article  17,  Paragraph  2.” 

As  you  know,  the  advisory  opinion  has  no  direct  relationship  to 
the  Administration’s  request  for  authorization  to  participate  in  the 
United  Nations  Bond  Issue.  The  authority  for  the  U.N.  to  issue 
bonds  and  the  obligation  on  all  members  to  contribute  to  their  repay- 
ment through  the  regular  budget  exists  apart  from  the  Court’s 
opinion. 

However,  the  opinion  should  assist  in  the  collection  of  the  arrear- 
ages which  have  accumulated  in  part  because  of  the  views  of  certain 
member  governments  as  to  the  legality  of  past  assessments  for  the 
Congo  and  UNEF  operations.  Such  collections  should,  in  turn,  en- 
able more  of  the  bond  issue  proceeds  to  be  used  for  ongoing  peace- 
and- security  operations,  pending  agreement  on  a long-term  financial 
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plan  or  the  phasing  out  of  the  operations.  As  you  know,  there  are 
no  assessments  covering  the  expenses  of  the  Congo  and  Middle  East 
operations  after  July  1, 1962. 

The  Court’s  advisory  opinion  will  be  placed  before  the  General 
Assembly  this  fall.  While  the  opinion  is  advisory  only,  all  nine  past 
advisory  opinions  have  been  accepted  by  the  Assembly.  Acceptance 
of  the  opinion  will  lay  the  basis  for  tne  application  of  Article  19 
which  declares  that  a nation  shall  lose  its  vote  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly when  its  total  unpaid  assessments  exceed  its  assessed  obligations 
for  the  previous  two  years. 

I can  assure  you  that  the  representatives  of  the  U.S.  Government 
will  work  vigorously  in  the  months  ahead  to  make  sure  that  the  Court 
decision  is  reflected  in  responsible  financial  actions  by  all  the  members 
of  the  U.N. 

Sincerely  yours, 

GnoimxW.BALL, 

Acting  Secretary. 


. [Communique  No.  62/20  (Unofficial)  ) 

The  following  information  from  the  Registry  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  is  communicated  to  the  Press : 

On  20  July  1962  the  International  Court  of  Justice  delivered  an 
advisory  opinion  on  the  question  of  certain  expenses  of  the  United 
Nations  (Article  17,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Charter),  which  had  been 
put  to  it  in  accordance  with  a resolution  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly on  20  December  1961. 

By  nine  votes  to  five  the  Court  declared  that  the  expenditures 
authorized  in  certain  General  Assembly  resolutions  enumerated  in 
the  request  for  opinion,  relating  to  the  United  Nations  operations  in 
the  Congo  and  in  the  Middle  East  undertaken  in  pursuance  of  Secu- 
rity Council  and  General  Assembly  resolutions  likewise  enumerated 
in  the  request,  were  “expenses  of  the  Organization”  within  the  meaning 
of  Article  17,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Judges  Sir  Percy  Spender,  Sir  Gerald  Fitzmaurice  and  Morelli  ap- 
pended to  the  Opinion  of  the  Court  statements  of  their  Separate  Opin- 
ions. President  Winiarski  and  Judges  Basdevant,  Moreno  Quintana, 
Koretsky  and  Bustamante  y Rivero  appended  to  the  Opinion  of  the 
Court  statements  of  their  Dissenting  Opinions. 

♦ * * 

The  President  of  the  Court,  in  pursuance  of  Article  66,  paragraph 
2,  of  the  Statute,  having  considered  that  the  States  Members  of  tne 
United  Nations  were  likely  to  be  able  to  furnish  information  on  the 
question,  fixed  20  February  1962  as  the  time-limit  within  which  the 
Court  would  be  prepared  to  receive  written  statements  from  them. 
The  following  Members  of  the  United  Nations  submitted  statements, 
notes  or  letters  setting  forth  their  views:  Australia,  Bulgaria,  Byel- 
orussian Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  Canada.  Czechoslovakia,  Den- 
mark, France,  Ireland,  Italy,  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  Portugal,  Ro- 
mania, South  Africa,  Spam,  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic, 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland,  United  States  of  America  and  Upper  Volta. 
At  hearings  held  from  14  to  21  May,  the  Court  heard  oral  statements 
by  the  representatives  of  Canada,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  the  United 
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Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  Norway,  Australia, 
Ireland,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the  United  States 
of  America. 

* * * 

In  its  opinion  the  Court  first  recalled  that  it  had  been  argued  that 
the  Court  should  refuse  to  give  an  opinion,  the  question  put  to  it 
being  of  a political  nature,  and  declared  that  it  could  not  attribute  a 
political  character  to  a request  which  invited  it  to  undertake  an  essen- 
tially judicial  task,  nameiy  the  interpretation  of  a treaty  provision. 
In  this  connection  the  Court  recalled  the  principles  previously  stated 
by  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  in  the  Advisory 
Opinion  concerning  the  Status  of  Eastern  Carella  and  by  the  present 
Court  in  the  Advisory  Opinions  concerning  the  Interpretation  of 
Peace  Treaties  with  Bulgaria?  Hungary  and  Romania  (First  Phase ) 
and  Judgments  of  the  Administrative  Tribunal  of  the  ILO  upon  Com- 
plaints made  against  Unesco , and  found  no  “compelling  reason”  why 
it  should  not  give  the  advisory  opinion  which  the  General  Assembly 
had  requested  of  it. 

* * * 

The  Court  then  examined  the  view  that  it  should  take  into  consid- 
eration the  rejection  of  a French  amendment  to  the  request  for 
advisory  opinion.  The  amendment  would  have  asked  the  Court 
to  give  an  opinion  on  the  question  whether  the  expenditures  related  to 
the  indicated  operations  had  been  “decided  on  in  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Charter”. 

On  this  point  the  Court  observed  that  the  rejection  of  the  French 
amendment  did  not  constitute  a directive  to  the  Court  to  exclude  from 
its  consideration  the  question  whether  certain  expenditures  were  “de- 
cided on  in  conformity  with  the  Charter”,  if  the  Court  found  such  con- 
sideration appropriate.  Nor  could  the  Court  agree  that  the  rejection 
of  the  French  amendment  had  any  bearing  upon  the  question  whether 
the  General  Assembly  had  sought  to  preclude  the  Court  from  inter- 
preting Article  17  in  the  light  of  other  articles  of  the  Charter,  that 
is,  in  the  whole  context  of  the  treaty. 

* • * 

Turning  then  to  the  question  which  had  been  posed,  the  Court  found 
that  it  involved  an  interpretation  of  Article  17,  paragraph  2,  of  the 
Charter,  and  that  the  first  question  was  that  of  identifying  what  are 
“the  expenses  of  the  Organization”. 

The  text  of  Article  17,  paragraph  2,  referred  to  “the  expenses  of  the 
Organization”  without  any  further  explicit  definition.  The  interpre- 
tation of  the  word  “expense”  had  been  linked  with  the  word  “budget” 
in  paragraph  1 of  that  Article  and  it  had  been  contended  that  in  both 
cases  the  qualifying  adjective  “regular”  or  “administrative”  should 
be  understood  to  be  implied.  According  to  the  Court  this  would  be 
possible  only  if  such  qualification  must  necessarily  be  implied  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Charter  considered  as  a whole. 

Concerning  the  word  “budget”  in  paragraph  1 of  Article  17,  the 
Court  found  that  the  distinction  between  “administrative  budgets” 
and  “operational  budgets”  had  not  been  absent  from  the  minds  of  the 
drafters  of  the  Charter  since  it  was  provided  in  paragraph  3 of  the 
same  Article  that  the  General  Assembly  “shall  examine  the  adminis- 
trative budgets”  of  the  specialized  agencies:  if  the  drafters  had  in- 
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tended  that  paragraph  1 should  be  limited  to  the  administrative  budget 
of  the  United  Nations  organization  itself,  the  word  “administrative” 
would  have  been  inserted  in  paragraph  1 as  it  had  been  in  paragraph  3. 
Actually,  the  practice  of  the  Organization  had  been  from  the  outset 
to  include  in  the  budget  items  which  would  not  fall  within  any  of  the 
definitions  of  “administrative  budget”  which  had  been  advanced.  The 
General  Assembly  had  consistently  included  in  the  annual  budget  reso- 
lutions provision  for  “unforeseen  and  extraordinary  expenses”  arising 
in  relation  to  the  “maintenance  of  peace  and  security  . Every  year 
from  1947  through  1959  the  resolutions  on  these  unforeseen  ana  ex- 
traordinary expenses  have  been  adopted  without  & dissenting  vote 
except  for  1952,  1953  and  1954,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  those  years 
the  resolutions  included  the  specification  of  a controversial  item — 
United  Nations  Korean  war  decorations.  Finally,  in  1961,  the  report 
of  the  Working  Group  of  Fifteen  on  the  Examination  of  me  Admin- 
istrative and  Budgetary  Procedures  of  the  United  Nations  had  re- 
corded the  adoption  without  opposition  of  a statement  that  “investi- 
gations and  observation  operations  undertaken  by  the  Organization 
to  prevent  possible  aggression  should  be  financed  as  part  of  the  regu- 
lar budget  of  the  United  N at  ions.”  Taking  these  facts  into  considera- 
tion, the  Court  concluded  that  there  was  no  justification  for  reading 
into  the  text  of  Article  17,  paragraph  1,  any  limiting  or  qualifying 
word  before  the  word  “budget”. 

* • • 

Turning  to  paragraph  2 of  Article  17,  the  Court  observed  that,  on 
its  face,  the  term  “expenses  of  the  Organization”  meant  all  the  ex- 
penses and  not  just  certain  types  of  expenses  which  might  be  referred 
to  as  “regular  expenses”.  Finding  that  an  examination  of  other  parts 
of  the  Charter  showed  the  variety  of  expenses  which  must  inevitably 
be  included  within  the  “expenses  of  the  Organization”,  the  Court  did 
not  perceive  any  basis  for  challenging  the  legality  of  the  settled  prac- 
tice of  . including  such  expenses  in  the  budgetary  amounts  which  the 
General  Assembly  apportioned  among  the  Members  in  accordance  with 
the  authority  which  was  given  to  it  by  Article  17,  paragraph  2. 

* * * 

Passing  then  to  the  consideration  of  Article  17  from  the  stand- 
point of  its  place  in  the  general  structure  and  scheme  of  the  Charter, 
the  Court  found  that  the  general  purposes  of  that  Article  were  the 
vesting  of  control  over  the  finances  of  the  Organization  and  the  levy- 
ing of  apportioned  amounts  of  the  expenses  of  the  Organization. 
Replying  to  the  argument  that  expenses  resulting  from  operations 
for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security  were  not 
“expenses  of  the  Organization”  within  the  meaning  of  Article  17, 
paragraph  2,  of  the  Charter,  inasmuch  as  they  fell  to  be  dealt  with 
exclusively  by  the  Security  Council,  and  more  especially  through 
agreements  negotiated  in  accordance  with  Article  43  of  the  Charter, 
the.  Court  found  that  under  Article  24  the  responsibility  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  in  the  matter  was  “primary”,  not  exclusive.  The  Charter 
made  it  abundantly  clear  that  the  General  Assembly  was  also  to  be 
concerned  with  international  peace  and  security.  Under  paragraph 
2 of  Article  17  the  General  Assembly  was  given  the  power  to  appor- 
tion the  expenses  among  the  Members,  which  created  the  obligation 
of  each  to  bear  that  part  of  the  expenses  which  was  apportioned  to  it 
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When  those  expenses  included  expenditures  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  security,  which  were  not  otherwise  provided  for,  it  was  the 
General  Assembly  which  had  the  authority  to  apportion  the  latter 
amounts  among  the  Members.  None  of  the  provisions  determining 
the  respective  functions  and  powers  of  the  Security  Council  and  the 
General  Assembly  supported  the  view  that  such  distribution  excluded 
from  the  powers  of  the  General  Assembly  the  power  to  provide  for  the 
financing  of  measures  designed  to  maintain  peace  and  security. 

Replying  to  the  argument  that  with  regard  to  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security  the  budgetary  authority  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  is  limited  by  Article  11,  paragraph  2,  under  which  “any 
such  question  [relating  to  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security]  on  which  action  is  necessary  shall  be  referred  to  the  Secu- 
rity Council  by  the  General  Assembly  either  before  or  after  discus- 
sion”, the  Court  considered  that  the  action  referred  to  in  that  provi- 
sion was  coercive  or  enforcement  action.  In  this  context,  the  word 
“action”  must  mean  such  action  as  was  solely  within  the  province 
of  the  Security  Council,  namely  that  indicated  by  the  title  of  Chap- 
ter VII  of  the  Charter:  “action  with  respect  to  threats  to  the  peace, 
breaches  of  the  peace,  and  acts  of  aggression”.  If  the  interpretation 
of  the  word  “action”  in  Article  11,  paragraph  2,  were  that  the  General 
Assembly  could  make  recommendations  only  of  a general  character 
affecting  peace  and  security  in  the  abstract,  and  not  in  relation  to 
specific  cases,  the  paragraph  would  not  have  provided  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  might  make  recommendations  on  questions  brought 
before  it  by  States  or  by  the  Security  Council.  Accordingly,  the  last 
sentence  of  Article  11,  paragraph  2,  had  no  application  where  the 
necessary  action  was  not  enforcement  action. 

The  Court  found  therefore  that  the  argument  drawn  from  Article 
11,  paragraph  2,  to  limit  the  budgetary  authority  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  respect  of  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security  was  unfounded. 

* • * 

The  Court  then  turned  to  the  examination  of  the  argument  drawn 
from  Article  43  of  the  Charter  which  provides  that  Members  shall 
negotiate  agreements  with  the  Security  Council  on  its  initiative,  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  international  peace  and  security.  The  ar- 
gument was  that  such  agreements  were  intended  to  include  specifica- 
tions concerning  the  allocation  of  costs  of  such  enforcement  actions 
as  might  be  taken  by  direction  of  the  Security  Council,  and  that  it  was 
only  the  Security  Council  which  had  the  authority  to  arrange  for 
meeting  such  costs. 

After  stating  that  Article  43  was  not  applicable,  the  Court  added 
that  even  if  it  were  applicable,  the  Court  could  not  accept  such  an 
interpretation  of  its  text  for  the  foUowing  reasons.  A Member  State 
would  be  entitled,  during  the  negotiation  of  such  agreements,  to  insist, 
and  the  Security  Council  would  De  entitled  to  agree,  that  some  part  or 
the  expense  should  be  borne  by  the  Organization.  In  that  case  such 
expense  would  form  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  Organization  and 
would  fall  to  be  apportioned  by  the  General  Assembly  under  Article 
17.  Moreover,  it  followed  from  Article  50  of  the  Charter  that  the 
Security  Council  might  determine  that  an  overburdened  State  was 
entitled  to  some  financial  assistance.  Such  financial  assistance,  if  af- 
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forded  by  the  Organization,  as  it  might  be,  would  clearly  constitute 
part  of  the  “expenses  of  the  Organization”.  Furthermore,  the  Court 
considered  that  it  could  not  be  said  that  the  Charter  had  left  the 
Security  Council  impotent  in  the  face  of  an  emergency  situation  when 
agreements  under  Article  43  had  not  been  concluded.  It  must  lie 
within  the  power  of  the  Security  Council  to  police  a situation  even 
though  it  did  not  resort  to  enforcement  action  against  a State.  The 
costs  of  actions  which  the  Security  Council  was  authorized  to  take 
therefore  constituted  “expenses  of  the  Organization  within  the  mean- 
ing of  Article  17,  paragraph  2”. 

* * * 

Having  considered  the  general  problem  of  the  interpretation  of 
Article  17,  paragraph  2,  in  the  light  of  the  general  structure  of  the 
Charter  and  of  the  respective  functions  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
the  Security  Council,  with  a view  to  determining  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  “the  expenses  of  the  Organization”,  the  Court  proceeded  to 
examine  the  expenditures  enumerated  in  the  request  for  the  advisory 
opinion.  It  agreed  that  such  expenditures  must  be  tested  by  their 
relationship  to  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  sense  that 
if  an  expenditure  were  made  for  a purpose  which  was  not  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  United  Nations,  it  could  not  be  considered  an  “expense 
of  the  Organization”.  When  the  Organization  took  action  which  war- 
ranted the  assertion  that  it  was  appropriate  for  the  fulfilment  of  one 
of  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  set  forth  in  Article  1 of  the 
Charter,  tne  presumption  was  that  such  action  was  not  ultra  vires 
the  Organization.  If  the  action  were  taken  by  the  wrong  organ,  it 
was  irregular,  but  this  would  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  expense 
incurred  was  not  an  expense  of  the  Organization.  Both  national 
and  international  law  contemplated  cases  in  which  the  body  corporate 
or  politic  might  be  bound  by  an  ultra  vires  act  of  an  agent.  As  the 
United  Nations  Charter  included  no  procedure  for  determining  the 
validity  of  the  acts  of  the  organs  of  tne  United  Nations,  each  organ 
must,  in  the  first  place  at  least,  determine  its  own  jurisdiction.  If  the 
Security  Council  adopted  a resolution  purportedly  for  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security  and  if,  in  accordance  with  such 
resolution,  the  Secretary-General  incurred  financial  obligations,  those 
amounts  must  be  presumed  to  constitute  “expenses  of  the  Organiza- 
tion”. Recalling  its  Opinion  concerning  Effects  of  Awards  of  Com- 
pensation made  by  the  United  Nations  Administrative  Tribunal , the 
Court  declared  that  obligations  of  the  Organization  might,  be  in- 
curred by  the  Secretary-General  acting  on  the  authority  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  or  of  tne  General  Assembly,  and  that  the  General 
Assembly  “has  no  alternative  but  to  honour  these  engagements”. 

This  reasoning,  applied  to  the  resolutions  mentioned  in  the  request 
for  the  advisory  opinion,  might  suffice  as  a basis  for  the  opinion  of 
the  Court.  The  Court  went  on,  however,  to  examine  separately  the 
expenditures  relating  to  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  in  the 
Middle  East  (UNEF)  and  those  relating  to  the  United  Nations  opera- 
tions in  the  Congo  (ONUC). 

As  regards  UNEF,  the  Court  recalled  that  it  was  to  be  set  up  with 
the  consent  of  the  Nations  concerned,  which  dismissed  the  notion  that 
it  constituted  measures  of  enforcement.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
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apparent  that  the  UNEF  operations  were  undertaken  to  fulfil  a prime 
purpose  of  the  United  Nations,  that  is,  to  promote  and  maintain  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  situation.  The  Secretary-General  had 
therefore  properly  exercised  the  authority  given  him  to  incur  financial 
obligations;  the  expenses  provided  for  by  such  obligations  must  be 
considered  “expenses  of  the  Organization”.  Replying  to  the  argu- 
ment that  the  General  Assembly  never,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
regarded  the  expenses  of  UNEF  as  “expenses  of  the  Organization 
within  the  meaning  of  Article  17,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Charter”,  the 
Court  stated  that  it  could  not  agree  with  this  interpretation.  Analyz- 
ing the  resolutions  relating  to  the  financing  of  UNEF,  the  Court  found 
that  the  establishment  of  a special  account  did  not  necessarily  mean 
that  the  funds  in  it  were  not  to  be  derived  from  contributions  of 
Members  as  apportioned  by  the  General  Assembly.  The  resolutions 
on  this  matter,  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  requisite  two-thirds 
majority,  must  have  rested  upon  the  conclusion  that  the  expenses  of 
UNEF  were  “expenses  of  the  Organization”  since  otherwise  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  would  have  had  no  authority  to  decide  that  they  “shall 
be  borne  by  the  United  Nations”  or  to  apportion  them  among  the 
Members.  The  Court  found  therefore  that,  from  year  to  year,  the 
expenses  of  UNEF  had  been  treated  by  the  General  Assembly  as 
expenses  of  the  Organization  within  the  meaning  of  Article  17, 
paragraph  2. 

* * * 

Turning  next  to  the  operations  in  the  Congo,  the  Court  recalled 
that  they  nad  been  initially  authorized  by  the  Security  Council  in  the 
resolution  of  14  July  I960,  which  had  been  adopted  without  a dis- 
senting vote.  The  resolution,  in  the  light  of  the  appeal  from  the 
Government  of  the  Congo,  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General  and  the 
debate  in  the  Security  Council,  had  clearly  been  adopted  with  a view 
to  maintaining  international  peace  and  security.  Reviewing  the  reso- 
lutions and  reports  of  the  Secretary-General  relating  to  these  opera- 
tions, the  Court  found  that  in  the  light  of  such  a record  of  reiterated 
consideration,  confirmation,  approval  and  ratification  by  the  Security 
Council  and  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  actions  of  the  Secretary- 
General,  it  was  impossible  to  reach  tne  conclusion  that  the  operations 
in  the  Congo  usurped  or  impinged  upon  the  prerogatives  conferred  by 
the  Charter  on  the  Security  Council.  These  operations  did  not  involve 
“preventive  or  enforcement  measures”  against  any  State  under  Chap- 
ter VII  and  therefore  did  not  constitute  “action”  as  that  term  was 
used  in  Article  11.  The  financial  obligations  which  the  Secretary- 
General  had  incurred,  in  accordance  with  the  clear  and  reiterated  au- 
thority of  both  the  Security  Council  and  the  General  Assembly,  con- 
stituted obligations  of  the  Organization  for  which  the  General  Assem- 
bly was  entitled  to  make  provision  under  the  authority  of  Article  17, 
paragraph  2,  of  the  Charter. 

In  relation  to  the  financing  of  the  operations  in  the  Congo,  the 
Court,  recalling  the  General  Assembly  resolutions  contemplating  the 
apportionment  of  the  expenses  in  accordance  with  the  scale  of  assess- 
ment for  the  regular  budget,  concluded  therefrom  that  the  General 
Assembly  had  twice  decided  that  even  though  certain  expenses  were 
“extraordinary”  and  “essentially  different”  from  those  under  the 
“regular  budget”,  they  were  none  the  less  “expenses  of  the  Organize- 
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tion”  to  be  apportioned  in  accordance  with  the  power  granted  to  the 
General  Assembly  by  Article  17,  paragraph  2. 

* • * 

Having  thus  pointed  out  on  the  one  hand  that  the  text  of  Article  17, 
paragraph  2,  of  the  Charter  could  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Organization  were  the  amounts  paid  out  to  defray  the 
costs  of  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  Organization,  and  on  the 
other  hand  that  the  examination  of  the  resolutions  authorizing  the 
expenditures  referred  to  in  the  request  for  the  advisory  opinion  had 
lea  to  the  finding  that  they  had  been  incurred  with  that  end  in  view; 
and  having  analyzed  and  found  unfounded  the  arguments  which 
had  been  advanced  against  the  conclusion  that  the  expenditures  in 

auestion  should  be  considered  as  expenses  of  the  Organization  within 
be  meaning  of  Article  17,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  Court  arrived  ait  the  conclusion  that  the  question  sub- 
mitted to  it  by  the  General  Assembly  must  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative. 

Th»  Haoux,  BO  July  1962. 


INTERNATIONAL  COURT  OF  JUSTICE 


REPORTS  OF  JUDGMENTS,  ADVISORY  OPINIONS  AND 

ORDERS 


Certain  Expenses  of  the  United  Nations  (Article  17,  Paragraph  2,  of 

the  Charter) 

Advisory  Opinion  of  20  July  1962 

The  opinion  of  the  Court  was  rendered  in  English  and  in  French. 
Only  the  English  text  is  printed  herein. 

International  Court  or  Justus 
(20  July  1962— General  List  No.  49) 

Resolution  1731  (XVI)  of  General  Assembly  requesting  advisory 
opinion.— Objections  to  giving  opinion  based  on  proceedings  in  Gen- 
eral Assembly. — Interpretation  oi  meaning  of  “expenses  of  the  Organ- 
ization”.— Article  17,  paragraphs  1 and  2.  of  Charter. — Lack  of  justi- 
fication for  limiting  terms  “budget”  ana  “expenses”. — Article  17  in 
context  of  Charter. — Respective  functions  of  Security  Council  and 
General  Assembly. — Article  11,  paragraph  2,  in  relation  to  budg- 
etary powers  of  General  Assembly.— -Role  of  General  Assembly  m 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security. — Agreements  under 
Article  43. — Expenses  incurred  for  purposes  of  United  Nations.- — Ob- 
ligations incurred  by  Secretary-General  acting  under  authority  of 
Security  Council  or  General  Assembly. — Nature  of  operations  of 
UNEF  and  ONUC. — Financing  of  UNEF  and  ONUC  based  on  Arti- 
cle 17,  paragraph  2. — Implementation  by  Secretary-General  of  Se- 
curity Council  resolutions. — Expenditures  for  UNEF  and  ONUC  and 
Article  17,  paragraph  2,  of  Charter. 


Advisory  Opinion 

Present:  President  Winiahski;  Vice-President  Alfaro;  Judges 
Basdevant,  Badawi,  Moreno  Quintana,  Wellington  Koo,  Spirop- 
oulos,  Sir  Percy  Spender,  Sir  Gerald  Fitzmaurice,  Koretsky, 
Tanaka,  Bustamante  Y Rivero,  Jessup,  Morelli;  Registrar  Gar- 
nier-Coignet. 

Concerning  the  question  whether  certain  expenditures  authorized 
by  the  General  Assembly  “constitute  ‘expenses  of  the  Organization’ 
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within  the  meaning  of  Article  17,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations”, 

The  Court, 

composed  as  above, 

gives  the  following  Advisory  Opinion: 

The  request  which  laid  the  matter  before  the  Court  was  formulated 
in  a letter  dated  21  December  1961  from  the  Acting  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations  to  the  President  of  the  Court,  received  in  the 
Registry  on  27  December.  In  that  letter  the  Acting  Secretary- 
General  informed  the  President  of  the  Court  that  the  General  As- 
sembly, by  a resolution  adopted  on  20  December  1961,  had  decided  to 
request  the  International  Court  of  Justice  to  give  an  advisory  opinion 
on  the  following  question : 

Do  the  expenditures  authorised  in  General  Assembly  resolutions  1583  (XV) 
and  1590  (XV)  of  20  December  I960,  1595  (XV)  of  3 April  1961,  1619  (XV)  of 
21  April  1961  and  1633  (XVI)  of  30  October  1961  relating  to  the  United  Na- 
tions operations  in  the  Congo  undertaken  in  pursuance  of  the  Security  Council 
resolutions  of  14  July,  22  July  and  9 August  I960,  and  21  February  and  24  No- 
vember 1961,  and  General  Assembly  resolutions  1474  (ES-IV)  of  20  September 
I960  and  1590  (XV),  1600  (XV)  and  1601  (XV)  of  15  April  1961,  and  the  ex- 
penditures authorised  in  General  Assembly  resolutions  1122  (XI)  of  26  Novem- 
ber 1956,  1089  (XI)  of  21  December  1956,  1090  (XI)  of  27  February  1957,  1151 
(XU)  of  22  November  1957,  1204  (XII)  of  13  December  1957,  1337  (XIII)  of 
13  December  1958,  1441  (XIV)  of  5 December  1959  and  1575  (XV)  of  20  De- 
cember 1960  relating  to  the  operations  of  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force  undertaken  in  pursuance  of  General  Assembly  resolutions  997  (ES--I)  of 
2 November  1956,  998  (ES-I)  and  999  (ES-I)  of  4 November  1956, 1000  (ES-I) 
of  5 November  1956,  1001  (ES-I)  of  7 November  1956,  1121  (XI)  of  24  Novem- 
ber 1056  and  1263  (XIII)  of  14  November  1958,  constitute  “expenses  of  the 
Organization”  within  the  meaning  of  Article  17,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  National” 

In  the  Acting  Secretary-General’s  letter  was  enclosed  a certified 
copy  of  the  aforementioned  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly.  At 
the  same  time  the  Acting  Secretary-General  announced  that  he  would 
transmit  to  the  Court,  in  accordance  with  Article  65  of  the  Statute, 
all  documents  likely  to  throw  light  upon  the  question. 

Resolution  1731  (XVI)  by  which  the  General  Assembly  decided  to 
request  an  advisory  opinion  from  the  Court  reads  as  follows: 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recognising  its  need  for  authoritative  legal  guidance  as  to  obligations  of 
Member  States  under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  matter  of 
financing  the  United  Nations  operations  in  the  Congo  and  in  the  Middle  East, 
1-  Decides  to  submit  the  following  question  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  for  an  advisory  opinion : 

Do  the  expenditures  authorized  in  General  Assembly  resolutions  1583 
(XV)  and  1590  (XV)  of  20  December  1960,  1595  (XV)  of  3 April  1961, 
1619  (XV)  of  21  April  1961  and  1633  (XVI)  of  30  October  1961  relating  to  the 
United  Nations  operations  in  the  Congo  undertaken  in  pursuance  of  the 
Security  Council  resolutions  of  14  July,  22  Jniy  and  9 August  1960,  and 
21  February  and  24  November  1961,  and  G jneral  Assembly  resolutions 
1474  ( ES-IV)  of  20  September  1960  and  1599  (XV),  1600  (XV)  and  1601 
(XV)  of  15  April  1961,  and  the  expenditures  authorized  in  General  Assembly 
resolutions  1122  (XI)  of  26  November  1956, 1089  (XI)  of  21  December  1956, 
1090  (XI)  of  27  February  1957, 1151  (XII)  of  22  November  1957, 1204  (XII) 
of  13  December  1957, 1387  (XIII)  of  13  December  1958, 1441  (XIV)  of  5 De- 
cember 1959  and  1575  (XV)  of  20  December  1960  relating  to  the  operations 
of  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  undertaken  in  pursuance  of  General 
Assembly  resolutions  997  (ES-I)  of  2 November  1956,  998  (ES-I)  and  999 
(ES-I)  of  4 November  1956,  1000  (ES-I)  of  5 November  1956, 1001  (ES-I) 
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of  7 November  1966, 1121  (XI)  of  24  November  1956  and  1263  (XIII)  of  14 
November  1958,  constitute  “expenses  of  the  Organization”  within  the  mean- 
ing of  Article  17,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations? 

2.  Request*  the  Secretary-General,  in  accordance  with  Article  65  of  the 
Statute  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  to  transmit  the  present  resolution 
to  the  Court,  accompanied  by  all  documents  likely  to  throw  light  upon  the 
question. 

* * * 

On  27  December  1961,  the  day  the  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  reached  the  Registry,  the  President,  m 
pursuance  of  Article  66,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Statute,  considered  tnat 
the  States  Members  of  the  United  Nations  were  likely  to  be  able  to 
furnish  information  on  the  question  and  made  an  Order  fixing  20 
February  1962  as  the  time-limit  within  which  the  Court  would  be 
prepared  to  receive  written  statements  from  them;  and  the  Registrar 
sent  to  them  the  special  and  direct  communication  provided  for  in  that 
Article,  recalling  that  resolution  1731  (XVI)  and  those  referred  to  in 
the  question  submitted  for  opinion  were  already  in  their  possession. 

The  notice  to  all  States  entitled  to  appear  before  the  Court  of  the 
letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary -General  and  of  the  resolution  therein 
enclosed,  prescribed  by  Article  66,  paragraph  1,  of  the  Statute,  was 
given  by  letter  of  4 January  1962. 

The  following  Members  of  the  United  Nations  submitted  state- 
ments, notes  or  letters  setting  forth  their  views:  Australia,  Bulgaria, 

mark,  France,  Ireland,  Italy,  Japan,  Netherlancls,  Portugal,  Rmnanii, 
South  Africal  Spain,  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland,  United  States  of  America  and  Upper  Volta.  Copies 
of  these  communications  were  transmitted  to  all  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  and  to  the  Acting  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Mexico,  the  Philippines,  and  Poland  referred  in  letters  to  the  views 
expressed  on  their  benalf  during  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Acting  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  in  pursuance 
of  Article  65,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Statute,  transmitted  to  the  Court 
a dossier  of  documents  likely  to  throw  light  upon  the  question,  to- 
gether with  an  Introductory  Note  and  a Note  by  the  Controller  on 
Oie  budgetary  and  financial  practices  of  the  United  Nations;  these 
documents  reached  the  Registry  on  21  February  and  1 March  1962. 

The  Members  of  the  United  Nations  were  informed  on  23  March 
1962  that  the  oral  proceedings  in  this  case  would  open  towards  the 
beginning  of  May.  On  16  April  1962  they  were  notified  that  14  May 
had  been  fixed  as  the  opening  date.  Hearings  were  held  from  14  to 
19  May  and  on  21  May,  the  Court  being  addressed  by  the  following: 

for  Canada:  M.  Marcel  Cadieux,  Deputy  Under-Secretary  and  Legal 
Adviser  for  the  Department  of  External  Affairs ; 
for  the  Netherlands:  Professor  W.  Riphagen,  Legal  Adviser  to  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs ; 

for  Italy : M.  Riccardo  Monaco,  Professor  at  the  University  of  Rome, 
Head  of  Department  for  Contentious  Diplomatic  Questions,  Minis- 
try of  Foreign  Affairs; 

for  die  Unitea  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland : The 
Rt  Hon.  Sir  Reginald  Manningham-Buller,  Q.C.,  Attorney- 
General; 
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legal  guidance”.  In  its  search  for  such  guidance  it  has  put  to  the  Court 
a legal  question — a question  of  the  interpretation  of  Article  17,  para- 
graph 2,  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  In  its  Opinion  of  28 
May  1948,  the  Court  made  it  clear  that  as  “the  principal  judicial  organ 
of  the  United  Nations”,  it  was  entitled  to  exercise  in  regard  to  an  ar- 
ticle of  the  Charter,  “a  multilateral  treaty,  an  interpretative  function 
which  falls  within  the  normal  exercise  of  its  judicial  powers”  ( Con- 
ditions of  Admission  of  a State  to  Membership  in  the  united  Nations 
(. Article  4 of  the  Charter ),  I.C.J.  Reports  19^7-19^8,  p.  61). 

The  Court,  therefore,  having  been  asked  to  give  an  advisory  opin- 
ion upon  a concrete  legal  question,  will  proceed  to  give  its  opinion. 


The  question  on  which  the  Court  is  asked  to  give  its  opinion  is 
whether  certain  expenditures  which  were  authorized  by  the  General 
Assembly  to  cover  the  costs  of  the  United  Nations  operations  in  the 
Congo  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  ONUC)  and  of  the  operations  of 
the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  in  the  Middle  East  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  UNEF),  “constitute  ‘expenses  of  the  Organization’ 
within  the  meaning  of  Article  17,  pargaraph  2,  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations”. 

Before  entering  upon  the  detailed  aspects  of  this  question,  the  Court 
will  examine  the  view  that  it  should  take  into  consideration  the  circum- 
stance that  at  the  1086th  Plenary  Meeting  of  the  General  Assembly 
on  20  December  1961,  an  amendment  was  proposed,  by  the  representa- 
tive of  France,  to  the  draft  resolution  requesting  the  advisory  opinion, 
and  that  this  amendment  was  rejected.  The  amendment  would  have 
asked  the  Court  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  question  whether  the  ex- 
penditures relating  to  the  indicated  operations  were  “decided  on  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Charter”;  if  that  question  were 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  Court  would  have  been  asked  to  pro- 
ceed to  answer  the  question  which  the  resolution  as  adopted  actually 
poses. 

If  the  amendment  had  been  adopted,  the  Court  would  have  been 
asked  to  consider  whether  the  resolutions  authorizing  the  expenditures 
were  decided  on  in  conformity  with  the  Charter;  the  French  amend- 
ment did  not  propose  to  ask  the  Court  whether  the  i solutions  in  pur- 
suance of  which  the  operations  in  the  Middle  East  and  in  the  Congo 
were  undertaken,  were  adopted  in  conformity  with  the  Charter. 

The  Court  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  expound  the  extent  to  which 
the  proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly,  antecedent  to  the  adoption 
of  a resolution,  should  be  taken  into  account  in  interpreting  that 
resolution,  but  it  makes  the  following  comments  on  the  argument  based 
upon  the  rejection  of  the  French  amendment. 

The  rejection  of  the  French  amendment  does  not  constitute  a direc- 
tive to  the  Court  to  exclude  from  its  consideration  the  question  whether 
certain  expenditures  were  “decided  on  in  conformity  with  the  Char- 
ter”, if  the  Court  finds  such  consideration  appropriate.  It  is  not  to  be 
assumed  that  the  General  Assembly  would  thus  seek  to  fetter  or  ham- 
per the  Court  in  the  discharge  of  its  judicial  functions;  the  Court 
must  have  full  liberty  to  consider  all  relevant  data  available  to  it  in 
forming  an  opinion  on  a question  posed  to  it  for  an  advisory  opinion. 
Nor  can  the  Court  agree  that  the  rejection  of  the  French  amendment 
has  any  bearing  upon  the  question  whether  the  General  Assembly 
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sought  to  preclude  the  Court  from  interpreting  Article  17  in  the  light 
of  other  articles  of  the  Charter,  that  is,  in  the  whole  context  of  the 
treaty.  If  any  deduction  is  to  be  made  from  the  debates  on  this 
point,  the  opposite  conclusion  would  be  drawn  from  the  dear  state- 
ments of  sponsoring  delegations  that  they  took  it  for  granted  the  Court 
would  consider  the  Charter  as  a whole. 

* * • 

Turning  to  the  question  which  has  been  posed,  the  Court  observes 
that  it  involves  an  interpretation  of  Article  17,  paragraph  2,  of  the 
Charter.  On  the  previous  occasions  when  the  Court  has  had  to  inter- 
pret the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  it  has  followed  the  principles 
and  rules  applicable  in  general  to  the  interpretation  of  treaties,  smoe 
it  has  recognized  that  tne  Charter  is  a multilateral  treaty,  albeit  a 
treaty  having  certain  special  characteristics.  In  interpreting  Artide 
4 of  the  Charter,  the  Court  was  led  to  consider  “the  structure  of  the 
Charter”  and  “the  relations  established  by  it  bet  ween  the  General  As- 
sembly and  the  Security  Council”;  a comparable  problem  confronts 
the  Court  in  the  instant  matter.  The  Court  sustained  its  interpreta- 
tion of  Article  4 by  considering  the  manner  in  which  the  organs  con- 
cerned “have  consistently  interpreted  the  text”  in  their  practice  {Com- 
petence of  the  General  Assembly  for  the  Admission  of  a State  to  the 
United  Nations , I.CJ.  Reports  1960 , pp.  8-9). 

The  text  of  Artide  17  is  in  part  as  follows: 

1.  The  General  Assembly  shall  consider  and  approve  the  budget  of  the 
Organization. 

2.  The  expenses  of  the  Organization  shall  be  borne  by  the  Members  as  appor- 
tioned by  the  General  Assembly. 

Although  the  Court  will  examine  Article  17  in  itself  and  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  rest  of  the  Charter,  it  should  be  noted  that  at  least  three 
separate  questions  might  arise  in  the  interpretation  of  paragraph  2 
of  this  Article.  One  question  is  that  of  identifying  what  are  “the  ex- 
penses of  the  Organization”;  a second  question  might  concern  appor- 
tionment by  the  General  Assembly;  while  a third  question  might  in- 
volve the  interpretation  of  the  phrase  “shall  be  borne  by  tlie  Members”. 
It  is  the  second  and  third  Questions  which  directly  involve  “the  finan- 
cial obligations  of  the  Members”,  but  it  is  only  the  first  question  which 
is  posed  by  the  request  for  the  advisory  opinion.  The  question  put 
to  the  Court  has  to  do  with  a moment  logically  anterior  to  apportion- 
ment, iust  as  a question  of  apportionment  would  be  anterior  to  a ques- 
tion of  Members’  obligation  to  pay. 

It  is  true  that,  as  already  noted,  the  preamble  of  the  resolution  con- 
taining th  request  refers  to  the  General  Assembly’s  “need  for  authori- 
tative legal  guidance  as  to  obligations  of  Member  States”,  but  it  is  to 
be  assumed  that  in  the  understanding  of  the  General  Assembly,  it 
would  find  such  guidance  in  the  advisory  opinion  which  the  Court 
would  give  on  the  question  whether  certain  identified  expenditures 
“constitute  ‘expenses  of  the  Organization’  within  the  meaning  of  Ar- 
ticle 17,  paragraph  2 of  the  Charter”.  If  the  Court  finds  that  the  in- 
dicated expenditures  are  such  “expenses”,  it  is  not  called  upon  to  con- 
sider the  manner  in  which,  or  the  scale  by  which,  they  may  be  appor- 
tioned. The  amount  of  what  are  unquestionably  “expenses  of  the 
Organization  within  the  meaning  of  Article  17,  paragraph  2”  is  not  in 
its  entirety  apportioned  by  the  General  Assembly  and  paid  for  by  the 
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contributions  of  Member  States,  since  the  Organization  has  other 
sources  of  income.  A Member  State,  accordingly,  is  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  pay  more)  than  the  amount  apportioned  to  it:  the  expenses  of 
the  Organization  and  the  total  amount  in  money  of  tne  obligations  of 
the  Member  States  may  not,  in  practice,  necessarily  be  identical. 

The  text  of  Article  17,  paragraph  2.  refers  to  “the  expenses  of  the 
Organization”  without  any  further  explicit  definition  of  such  expenses. 
It  would  be  possible  to  begin  with  a general  proposition  to  the  effect 
that  the  “expenses”  of  any  organization  are  the  amounts  paid  out  to 
defray  the  costs  of  carrying  out  its  purposes,  in  this  case,  the  political, 
economic,  social,  humanitarian  and  other  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  next  step  would  be  to  examine,  as  the  Court  will, 
whether  the  resolutions  authorizing  the  operations  here  in  question 
were  intended  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  and 
whether  the  expenditures  were  incurred  in  furthering  these  opera- 
tions. Or,  it  might  simply  be  said  that  the  “expenses”  of  an  organ- 
ization are  those  which  are  provided  for  in  its  budget.  But  the  Court 
has  not  been  asked  to  give  an  abstract  definition  of  uie  words  “expenses 
of  the  Organization.”  It  has  been  asked  to  answer  a specific  question 
related  to  certain  identified  expenditures  which  have  actually  been 
made,  but  the  Court  would  not  adequately  discharge  the  obligation 
incumbent  on  it  unless  it  examined  in  some  detail  various  problems 
raised  by  the  question  which  the  General  Assembly  has  asked. 

It  is  perhaps  the  simple  identification  of  “expenses”  with  the  items 
included  in  a budget,  which  has  led  to  linking  the  interpretation  of 
the  word  “expenses”  in  paragraph  2 of  Article  17,  with  the  word 
“budget”  in  paragraph  1 of  that  Article ; in  both  cases,  it  is  contended, 
the  qualifying  adjective  “regular”  or  “administrative”  should  be  un- 
derstood to  be  implied.  Since  no  such  qualification  is  expressed  in  the 
text  of  the  Chartert  it  could  be  read  in,  only  if  such  qualification  must 
necessarily  be  implied  from  the  provisions  of  the  Cnarter  considered 
as  a whole,  or  from  some  particular  provision  thereof  which  makes  it 
unavoidable  to  do  so  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  Charter. 

In  the  first  place,  concerning  the  word  “budget”  in  paragraph  1 of 
Article  17,  it  is  clear  that  the  existence  of  the  distinction  between  “ad- 
ministrative budgets”  and  “operational  budgets”  was  not  absent  from 
the  minds  of  the  drafters  of  the  Charter,  nor  from  the  consciousness 
of  the  Organization  even  in  the  early  days  of  its  history.  In  drafting 
Article  17,  the  drafters  found  it  suitable  to  provide  in  paragraph  1 
that  “The  General  Assembly  shall  consider  and  approve  the  budget 
of  the  Organization”.  But  in  dealing  with  the  function  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  relation  to  the  specialized  agencies,  they  provided  in  par- 
agraph 3 that  the  General  Assembly  “snail  examine  the  administra- 
tive budgets  of  such  specialized  agencies”.  If  it  had  been  intended 
that  paragraph  1 should  be  limited  to  the  administrative  budget  of 
the  United  Nations  organization  itself,  the  word  “administrative” 
would  have  been  inserted  in  paragraph  1 as  it  was  in  paragraph  3. 
Moreover,  had  it  been  contemplated  that  the  Organization  woula  also 
have  had  another  budget,  different  from  the  one  which  was  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  General  Assembly,  the  Charter  would  have  included 
some  reference  to  such  other  budget  and  to  the  organ  which  was  to 
approve  it. 
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Similarly,  at  its  first  session,  the  General  Assembly  in  drawing  up 
and  approving  the  Constitution  of  the  International  Refugee  Organ- 
ization, provided  that  the  budget  of  that  Organization  was  to  be 
divided  under  the  headings  “administrative5-,  “operational”  and 
“large-scale  resettlement”;  but  no  such  distinctions  were  introduced 
into  the  Financial  Regulations  of  the  United  Nations  which  were 
adopted  by  unanimous  vote  in  1950,  and  which,  in  this  respect,  remain 
unchanged.  These  regulations  speak  only  of  “the  budget*  ana  do  not 
provide  any  distinction  between  “administrative”  and  “operational”. 

In  subsequent  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly,  including  the  six- 
teenth, there  have  been  numerous  references  to  the  idea  of  distinguish- 
ing an  “operational”  budget ; some  speakers  have  advocated  such  a dis- 
tinction as  a useful  book-keeping  device;  some  considered  it  in  connec- 
tion with  the  possibility  of  differing  scales  of  assessment  or  apportion- 
ment; others  Delie ved  it  should  mark  a differentiation  of  activities  to 
be  financed  by  voluntary  contributions.  But  these  discussions  have 
not  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  two  separate  budgets  based  upon  such  a 
distinction. 

Actually,  the  practice  of  the  Organization  is  entirely  consistent  with 
the  plain  meaning  of  the  text.  The  budget  of  the  Organization  has 
from  the  outset  included  items  which  would  not  fall  within  any  of  the 
definitions  of  “administrative  budget”  which  have  been  advanced  in 
this  connection.  Thus,  for  example,  prior  to  the  establishment  of,  and 
now  in  addition  to,  the  “Expanded  Programme  of  Technical  Assist- 
ance” and  the  “Special  Fund”,  both  of  which  are  nourished  by  volun- 
tary contributions,  the  annual  budget  of  the  Organization  contains 
provision  for  funds  for  technical  assistance;  in  the  budget  for  the  fi- 
nancial year  1962,  the  sum  of  $6,400,000  is  included  for  the  technical 
programmes  of  economic  development,  social  activities,  human  rights 
activities,  publ  ic  administration  and  narcotic  drugs  control.  Although 
during  the  Fifth  Committee  discussions  there  was  a suggestion  that  all 
technical  assistance  costs  should  be  excluded  from  the  regular  budget, 
the  items  under  these  heads  were  all  adopted  on  second  reading  in  the 
Fifth  Committee  without  a dissenting  vote.  The  “operational”  nature 
of  such  activities  so  budgeted  is  indicated  by  the  explanations  in  the 
budget  estimates,  e.g.  the  requests  “for  the  continuation  of  the  opera- 
tional programme  in  the  field  of  economic  development  contemplated 
in  General  Assembly  resolutions  200  (III)  of  4 December  1948  and 
304  (IV)  of  16  November  1919” ; and  “for  the  continuation  of  the  oper- 
ational programme  in  the  field  of  advisory  social  welfare  services  as 
contemplated  in  General  Assembly  resolution  418  (V)  of  1 December 
1950”. 

It  is  a consistent  practice  of  the  General  Assembly  to  include  in  the 
annual  budget  resolutions,  provision  for  expenses  relating  to  the  main- 
tenance of  international  peace  and  security.  Annually,  since  1947, 
the  General  Assembly  has  made  ant  icipatory  provision  for  “unforeseen 
and  extraordinary  expenses”  arising  in  relation  to  the  “maintenance 
of  pepce  and  security.”  In  a Note  submitted  to  the  Court  by  the  Con- 
troller on  the  budgetary  and  financial  practices  of  the  United  Nations, 
“extraordinary  expenses”  are  defined  as  “obligations  and  expenditures 
arising  as  a result  of  the  approval  by  a council,  commission  or  other 
competent  United  Nations  body  of  new  programmes  and  activities 
not  contemplated  when  the  budget  appropriations  were  approved”. 
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The  annual  resolution  designed  to  provide  for  extraordinary  ex- 
penses authorizes  the  Secretary-General  to  enter  into  commitments  to 
meet  such  expenses  with  the  prior  concurrence  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Administrative  ana  Budgetary  Questions,  except  that  such 
concurrence  is  not  necessary  if  the  Secretary-General  certifies  that 
such  commitments  relate  to  the  subjects  mentioned  and  the  amount 
does  not  exceed  $2  million.  At  its  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  sessions,  the 
General  Assembly  resolved  “that  if,  as  a result  of  a decision  of  the 
Security  Council,  commitments  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  security  should  arise  in  an  estimated  total  exceeding  $10  million” 
before  the  General  Assembly  was  due  to  meet  again,  a special  session 
should  be  convened  by  the  Secretary -General  to  consider  the  matter. 
The  Secretary-General  is  regularly  authorized  to  draw  on  the  Working 
Capital  Fund  for  such  expenses  but  is  required  to  submit  supplemen- 
tary budget  estimates  to  cover  amounts  so  advanced.  These  annual 
resolutions  on  unforeseen  and  extraordinary  expenses  were  adopted 
without  a dissenting  vote  in  every  year  from  1947  through  1959,  ex- 
cept for  1952, 1953  and  1954,  when  the  adverse  votes  are  attributable 
to  the  fact  that  the  resolution  included  the  specification  of  a contro- 
versial item — United  Nations  Korean  war  decorations. 

It  is  notable  that  the  1961  Report  of  the  Working  Group  of  Fifteen 
on  the  Examination  of  the  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Proce- 
dures of  the  United  Nations,  while  revealing  wide  differences  of  opin- 
ion on  a variety  of  propositions^  records  that  the  following  state- 
ment was  adopted  without  opposition : 

tt.  Investigations  and  observation  operations  undertaken  bp  the  Organiza- 
tion to  prevent  possible  aggression  should  be  financed  as  part  of  the  regular 
budget  of  the  United  Nations.  . 

In  the  light  of  what  has  been  stated,  the  Court  concludes  that  there 
is  no  justification  for  reading  into  the  text  of  Article  17,  paragraph 
1,  any  limiting  or  qualifying  word  before  the  word  “budget”. 

* * * 

Turning  to  paragraph  2 of  Article  17,  the  Court  observes  that,  ou 
its  face,  tne  term  “expenses  of  the  Organization”  means  all  the  ex- 
penses and  not  just  certain  types  of  expenses  which  might  be  referred 
to  as  “regular  expenses”.  An  examination  of  other  parts  of  the 
Charter  snows  the  variety  of  expenses  which  must  inevitably  be  in- 
cluded within  the  “expenses  of  the  Organization”  just  as  much  as  the 
salaries  of  staff  or  the  maintenance  of  buildings. 

For  example,  the  text  of  Chapters  IX  and  X of  the  Charter  with 
reference  to  international  economic  and  social  cooperation,  especially 
the  wording  of  those  articles  which  specify  the  functions  and  powers 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  anticipated  and  numerous  and 
varied  circumstances  under  which  expenses  of  the  Organization  could 
be  incurred  and  which  have  indeed  eventuated  in  practice. 

Furthermore,  by  Article  98  of  the  Charter,  the  Secretary-General 
is  obligated  to  perform  such  functions  as  are  entrusted  to  him  by  the 
General  Assembly,  the  Security  Council,  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  and  the  Trusteeship  Council.  Whether  or  not  expenses  in- 
curred in  his  discharge  of  this  obligation  become  “expenses  of  the  Or- 
ganization” cannot  depend  on  whether  they  be  administrative  or  some 
other  kind  of  expenses. 
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The  Court  does  not  perceive  any  basis  for  challenging  the  legality 
of  the  settled  practice  of  including  such  expenses  as  these  in  the  budg- 
etary amounts  which  the  General  Assembly  apportions  among  the 
Members  in  accordance  with  the  authority  which  is  given  to  it  by 
Article  17,  paragraph  2. 

Passing  from  the  text  of  Article  17  to  its  place  in  the  general  struc- 
ture and  scheme  of  the  Charter,  the  Court  will  consider  whether  in 
that  broad  context  one  finds  anv  basis  for  implying  a limitation  upon 
the  budgetary  authority  of  the  General  Assembly  which  in  turn  might 
limit  the  meaning  of  “expenses”  in  paragraph  2 of  that  Article. 

The  general  purposes  of  Article  17  are  the  vesting  of  control  over 
the  finances  of  the  Organization,  and  the  levying  of  apportioned 
amounts  of  the  expenses  of  the  Organization  in  order  to  enable  it  to 
cany  out  the  functions  of  the  Organization  as  a whole  acting  through 
its  principal  organs  and  such  subsidiary  organs  as  may  be  established 
under  the  authority  of  Article  22  or  Article  29. 

Article  17  is  the  only  article  in  the  Charter  which  refers  to  budg- 
etary  authority  or  -to  the  power  to  apportion  expenses,  or  otherwise 
to  raise  revenue,  except  for  Articles  33  and  35,  paragraph  3,  of  the 
Statute  of  the  Court  which  have  no  bearing  on  tne  point  here  under 
discussion.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  argued  before  the  Court  that 
one  type  of  expenses,  namely  those  resulting  from  operations  for  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security,  are  not  “expenses  of 
the  Organization”  within  the  meaning  of  Article  17,  paragraph  2,  of 
the  Charter,  inasmuch  as  they  fall  to  be  dealt  with  exclusively  by  the 
Security  Council,  and  more  especially  through  agreements  negotiated 
in  accordance  with  Article  43  of  the  Charter. 

The  argument  rests  in  part  upon  the  view  that  when  the  mainte- 
nance of  international  peace  ana  security  is  involved,  it  is  only  the 
Security  Council  which  is  authorized  to  decide  on  any  action  relative 
thereto.  It  is  argued  further  that  since  the  General  Assembly’s  power 
is  limited  to  discussing,  considering,  studying,  and  recommending, 
it  cannot  impose  an  obligation  to  pay  the  expenses  which  result  from 
the  implementation  of  its  recommendations.  This  argument  leads  to 
an  examination  of  the  respective  functions  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  of  the  Security  Council  under  the  Charter,  particularly  with 
respect  to  thq  maintenance  of  international  peace  ana  security. 

Article  24  of  the  Charter  provides : 

In  order  to  ensure  prompt  and  effective  action  by  the  United  Nations,  its 
Members  confer  on  the  Security  Council  primary  responsibility  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  international  peace  and  security  .... 

The  responsibility  conferred  is  “primary”,  not  exclusive.  This 
primary  responsibility  is  conferred  upon  the  Security  Council,  as 
stated  in  Article  24,  “m  order  to  ensure  prompt  and  effective  action”. 
To  this  end,  it  is  the  Security  Council  which  is  given  a power  to  impose 
an  explicit  obligation  of  compliance  if  for  example  it  issues  an  order 
or  cdmmand  to  an  aggressor  under  Chapter  VTI.  It  is  only  the 
Security  Council  which  can  require  enforcement  by  coercive  action 
against  an  aggressor. 

The  Charter  makes  it  abundantly  clear,  however,  that  the  General 
Assembly  is  also  to  be  concerned  with  international  peace  and  security. 
Article  14  authorizes  the  General  Assembly  to  “recommend  measures 
for  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  any  situation,  regardless  of  origin. 
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which  it  deems  likely  to  impair  the  general  welfare  or  friendly  rela- 
tions among  nations,  including  situations  resulting  from  a violation  of 
the  provisions  of  the  present  Charter  setting  forth  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  United  Nations”.  The  word  “measures5’  implies 
some  kind  of  action,  and  the  only  limitation  which  Article  14  imposes 
on  the  General  Assembly  is  the  restriction  found  in  Article  12,  namely, 
that  the  Assembly  should  not  recommend  measures  while  the  Security 
Council  is  dealing  with  the  same  matter  unless  the  Council  requests  it 
to  do  so.  Thus  while  it  is  the  Security  Council  which,  exclusively, 
may  order  coercive  action,  the  functions  and  powers  conferred  by  the 
Charter  on  the  General  Assembly  are  not  confined  to  discussion,  con- 
sideration, the  initiation  of  studies  and  the  making  of  recommenda- 
tions; they  are  not  merely  hortatory.  Article  18  deals  with  “deci- 
sions” of  the  General  Assembly  “on  important  questions”.  These  “de- 
cisions” do  indeed  include  certain  recommendations,  but  others  have 
dispositive  force  and  effect.  Among  these  latter  decisions,  Article  18 
includes  suspension  of  rights  and  privileges  of  membership,  expulsion 
of  Members,  “and  budgetary  questions”.  In  connection  with  the  sus- 
pension of  rights  and  privileges  of  membership  and  expulsion  from 
membership  under  Articles  5 and  6,  it  is  the  Security  Council  which 
has  only  the  power  to  recommend  and  it  is  the  General  Assembly  which 
decides  and  whose  decision  determines  status;  but  there  is  a close  col- 
laboration between  the  two  organs.  Moreover,  these  powers  of  deci- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  under  Articles  5 and  6 are  specifically 
related  to  preventive  or  enforcement  measures. 

By  Article  17,  paragraph  1,  the  General  Assembly  is  given  the  power 
not  only  to  “consider”the  budget  of  the  Organization,  Dut  also  to  “ap- 
prove” it.  The  decision  to  “approve”  the  budget  has  a close  connec- 
tion with  paragraph  2 of  Article  17,  since  thereunder  the  General  As- 
sembly is  also  given  the  power  to  apportion  the  expenses  among  the 
Members  and  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  apportionment  creates  the 
obligation,  specifically  stated  in  Article  17,  paragraph  2,  of  each  Mem- 
ber to  bear  that  part  of  the  expenses  which  is  apportioned  to  it  by  the 
General  Assembly.  When  those  expenses  include  expenditures  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  security,  which  are  not  otherwise  provided 
for,  it  is  the  General  Assembly  which  has  the  authority  to  apportion 
the  latter  amounts  among  the  Members.  The  provisions  of  the  Charter 
which  distribute  functions  and  powers  to  the  Security  Council  and  to 
the  General  Assembly  give  no  support  to  the  view  that  such  distribu- 
tion excludes  from  the  powers  of  the  General  Assembly  the  power  to 
provide  for  the  financing  of  measures  designed  to  maintain  peace  and 
security. 

The  argument  supporting  & limitation  on  the  budgetary  authority 
of  the  General  Assembly  with  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security  relies  especially  on  the  reference  to  “action” 
in  the  last  sentence  of  Article  11,  paragraph  2.  This  paragraph  reads 
as  follows: 

The  General  Assembly  may  discuss  any  questions  relating  to  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security  brought  before  it  by  any  Member  of  the 
United  Nations,  or  by  the  Security  Council,  or  by  a State  which  is  not  a Mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations  in  accordance  with  Article  35,  paragraph  2,  and,  except 
as  provided  In  Article  12,  may  make  recommendations  with  regard  to  any  such 
question  to  the  State  or  States  concerned  or  to  the  Security  Council,  or  to  both. 
Any  such  question  on  which  action  is  necessary  shall  be  referred  to  the  Security 
Council  by  the  General  Assembly  either  before  or  after  discussion. 
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The  Court  considers  that  the  kind  of  action  referred  to  in  Article  11, 
paragraph  2,  is  coercive  or  enforcement  action.  This  paragraph, 
which  applies  not  merely  to  general  questions  relating  to  peace  and 
security,  but  also  to  specific  cases  brought  before  the  General  Assem- 
bly by  a State  under  Article  35,  in  its  first  sentence  empowers  the 
General  Assembly,  by  means  of  recommendations  to  States  or  to  the 
Security  Council,  or  to  both,  to  organize  peace-keeping  operations, 
at  the  request,  or  with  the  consent,  of  the  States  concerned.  This 

Sower  of  the  General  Assembly  is  a special  power  which  in  no  way 
erogates  from  its  general  powers  under  Article  10  or  Article  14, 
except  as  limited  by  the  last  sentence  of  Article  11,  paragraph  2. 

This  last  sentence  says  that  when  “action”  is  necessary  the  General 
Assembly  shall  refer  tne  question  to  the  Security  Council.  The  word 
“action”  must  mean  such  action  as  is  solely  witliin  the  province  of 
the  Security  Council.  It  cannot  refer  to  recommendations  which  the 
Security  Council  might  make,  as  for  instance  under  Article  38,  be- 
cause the  General  Assembly  under  Article  11  has  a comparable  power. 
The  “action”  which  is  solely  within  the  province  of  the  Security 
Council  is  that  which  is  indicated  by  the  title  of  Chapter  VII  of  the 
Charter,  namely  “Action  with  respect  to  threats  to  the  peace,  breaches 
of  the  peace,  and  acts  of  aggression”.  If  the  word  “action”  in  Article 
11,  paragraph  2,  were  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  General  Assembly 
could  make  recommendations  only  of  a general  character  affecting 
peace  and  security  in  the  abstract,  and  not  in  relation  to  specific  cases, 
the  paragraph  would  not  have  provided  that  the  General  Assembly 
may  make  recommendations  on  questions  brought  before  it  by  States 
or  by  the  Security  Council.  Accordingly,  the  last  sentence  or  Article 
11,  paragraph  2,  has  no  application  where  the  necessary  action  is  not 
enforcement  action. 

The  practice  of  the  Organization  throughout  its  history  bears  out 
the  foregoing  elucidation  of  the  term  “action”  in  the  last  sentence  of 
Article  11,  paragraph  2.  Whether  the  General  Assembly  proceeds 
under  Article  11  or  under  Article  14,  the  implementation  of  its  recom- 
mendations for  setting  up  commissions  or  other  bodies  involves  or- 
ganizational activity — action — in  connection  with  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security.  Such  implementation  is  a normal 
feature  of  the  functioning  of  the  United  Nations.  Such  committees, 
commissions  or  other  bodies  or  individuals,  constitute,  in  some  cases, 
subsidiary  organs  established  under  the  authority  or  Article  22  ox 
the  Charter.  The  functions  of  the  General  Assembly  for  which  it 
may  establish  such  subsidiary  organs  include,  for  example,  investiga- 
tion, observation  and  supervision,  but  the  way  in  which  such  sub- 
sidiary organs  are  utilized  depends  on  the  consent  of  the  State  or 
States  concerned. 

The  Court  accordingly  finds  that  the  argument  which  seeks,  by 
reference  to  Article  11,  paragraph  2,  to  limit  the  budgetary  authority 
of  the  General  Assembly  in  respect  of  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security,  is  unfounded. 

* * * * 

It  has  fnrther  been  argued  before  the  Court  that  Article  43  of  the 
Charter  constitutes  a particular  rule,  a lex  specialise  which  derogates 
from  the  general  rule  in  Article  17,  whenever  an  expenditure  for  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security  is  involved.  Article 
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43  provides  that  Members  shall  negotiate  agreements  with  the  Security 
Council  on  its  initiative,  stipulating  what  “armed  forces,  assistance 
and  facilities,  including  rights  of  passage,  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  international  peace  and  security,”  the  Member  State 
will  make  available  to  the  Security  Council  on  its  call.  According 
to  paragraph  2 of  the  Article : 

Such  agreement  or  agreements  shall  govern  the  numbers  and  types  of  forces, 
their  degree  of  readiness  and  general  location,  and  the  nature  of  the  facilities 
and  assistance  to  be  provided. 

The  argument  is  that  such  agreements  were  intended  to  include 
specifications  concerning  the  allocation  of  costs  of  such  enforcement 
actions  as  might  be  taken  by  direction  of  the  Security  Council,  and 
that  it  is  only  the  Security  Council  which  has  the  authority  to 
arrange  for  meeting  such  costs. 

With  reference  to  this  argument,  the  Court  will  state  at  the  outset 
that,  for  reasons  fully  expounded  later  in  this  Opinion,  the  operations 
known  as  UNEF  ana  ONUC  were  not  enforcement  actions  within  the 
compass  of  Chapter  VII  of  the  Charter  and  that  therefore  Article  43 
could  not  have  any  applicability  to  the  cases  with  which  the  Court 
is  here  concerned.  However,  even  if  Article  43  were  applicable,  the 
Court  could  not  accept  this  interpretation  of  its  text  for  the  following 
reasons. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  text  of  Article  43  which  would  limit  the 
discretion  of  the  Security  Council  in  negotiating  such  agreements. 
It  cannot  be  assumed  that  in  every  such  agreement  the  Security  Coun- 
cil would  insist,  or  that  any  Member  State  would  be  bound  to  agree, 
that  such  State  would  bear  the  entire  cost  of  the  “assistance”  which  it 
would  make  available  including,  for  example,  transport  of  forces  to 
the  point  of  operation,  complete  logistical  maintenance  in  the  held, 
supplies,  arms  and  ammunition,  etc.  If,  during  negotiations  under 
the  terms  of  Article  43,  a Member  State  would  be  entitled  (as  it  would 
be)  to  insist,  and  the  Security  Council  would  be  entitled  (as  it  would 
be)  to  agree,  that  some  part  of  the  expense  should  be  borne  by  the 
Organization,  then  such  expense  would  form  part  of  the  expenses  of 
the  Organization  and  would  fall  to  be  apportioned  by  the  General  As- 
sembly under  Article  17.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  have  been 
contemplated  that  all  potential  expeiises  could  be  envisaged  in  such 
agreements  concluded  perhaps  long  in  advance.  Indeed,  the  diffi- 
culty or  impossibility  of  anticipating  the  entire  financial  impact  of 
enforcement  measures  on  Member  States  is  brought  out  by  the  terms  of 
Article  50  which  provides  that  a State,  whether  a Member  of  the 
United  Nations  or  not,  “which  finds  itself  confronted  with  special  eco- 
nomic problems  arising  from  the  carrying  out  of  those  [preventive 
or  enforcement]  measures,  shall  have  the  right  to  consult  the  Security 
Council  with  regard  to  a solution  of  those  problems”.  Presumably 
in  such  a case  the  Security  Council  might  determine  that  the  over- 
burdened State  was  entitled  to  some  financial  assistance:  such  finan- 
cial assistance,  if  afforded  by  the  Organization,  as  it  might  be.  would 
clearly  constitute  part  of  the  “expenses  of  the  Organizat ion”.  The 
economic  problems  could  not  have  oeen  covered  in  advance  by  a nego- 
tiated agreement  since  they  would  be  unknown  until  after  the^  event 
and  in  the  case  of  non-Member  States,  which  are  also  included  in  Ar- 
ticle 50,  no  agreement  at  all  would  have  been  negotiated  under  Ar- 
ticle 43. 
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Moreover,  an  argument  which  insists  that  all  measures  taken  for 
the  maintenance  ot  international  peace  and  security  must  be  financed 
through  agreements  concluded  under  Article  43,  would  seem  to  ex- 
clude the  possibility  that  the  Security  Council  might  act  under  some 
other  Article  of  the  Charter.  The  Court  cannot  accept  so  limited  a 
view  of  the  powers  of  the  Security  Council  under  the  Charter.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  Charter  has  left  the  Security  Council  impotent 
in  the  face  of  an  emergency  situation  when  agreements  under  Article 
43  have  not  been  concluded. 

Articles  of  Chapter  VII  of  the  Charter  speak  of  “situations”  as  well 
M disputes,  and  it  must  lie  within  the  power  of  the  Security  Council 
to  police  a situation  even  though  it  does  not  resort  to  enforcement 
action  against  a State.  The  costs  of  actions  which  the  Security  Coun- 
cil is  authorized  to  take  constitute  “expenses  of  the  Organization  with- 
in the  meaning  of  Article  17,  paragraph  2”. 

* * * 

The  Court  has  considered  the  general  problem  of  the  interpretation 
of  Article  17,  paragraph  2,  in  the  light  of  the  general  structure  of 
the  Charter  and  of  the  respective  functions  assigned  by  the  Charter 
to  the  General  Assembly  and  to  the  Security  Council,  with  a view  to 
determining  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  “the  expenses  of  the  Organiza- 
tion”. The  Court  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  go  further  in  giving  a 
more  detailed  definition  of  such  expenses.  The  Court  will,  therefore, 
proceed  to  examine  the  expenditures  enumerated  in  the  request  for 
the  advisory  opinion.  In  determining  whether  the  actual  expenditures 
authorized  constitute  “expenses  of  the  Organization  within  the  mean- 
ing of  Article  17,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Charter”,  the  Court  agrees  that 
such  expenditures  must  be  tested  by  their  relationship  to  the  purposes 
of  the  United  Nations  in  the  sense  that  if  an  expenditure  were  made 
for  a purpose  which  is  not  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations,  it 
could  not  be  considered  an  “expense  of  the  Organization”. 

The  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  are  set  forth  in  Article  1 of 
the  Charter.  The  first  two  purposes  as  stated  in  paragraphs  1 and 
2.  may  be  summarily  described  as  pointing  to  the  goal  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security  and  friendly  relations.  The  third  purpose 
is  the  achievement  of  economic,  social,  cultural,  and  humanitarian 
goals  and  respect  for  human  rights.  The  fourth  and  last  purpose  is: 
“To  be  a center  for  harmonizing  the  actions  of  nations  in  the  attain- 
ment of  these  common  ends”. 

The  primary  place  ascribed  to  international  peace  and  security  is 
natural,  since  the  fulfillment  of  the  other  purposes  will  he  dependent 
upon  the  attainment  of  that  basic  condition.  These  purposes  are 
broad  indeed,  but  neither  they  nor  the  powers  conferred  to  effectuate 
them  are  unlimited.  Save  as  they  have  entrusted  the  Organization 
with  the  attainment  of  these  common  ends,  the  Member  States  retain 
their  freedom  of  action.  But  when  the  Organization  takes  action 
which  warrants  the  assertion  that  it  was  appropriate  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  one  of  the  stated  purposes  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
presumption  is  that  such  action  is  not  ultra  rire*  the  Organization. 

If  it  is  agreed  that  the  action  in  question  is  within  the  scope  of 
the  functions  of  the  Organization  but  it  is  alleged  that  it  has  been 
initiated  or  carried  out  in  a manner  not  in  conformity  with  the  di- 
vision of  functions  among  the  several  organs  which  the  Charter  pre- 
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scribes,  one  moves  to  the  internal  plane,  to  the  internal  structure  of 
the  Organization.  If  the  action  was  taken  by  the  wrong  organ,  it 
was  irregular  as  a matter  of  that  internal  structure,  but  this  would 
not  necessarily  mean  that  the  expense  incurred  was  not  an  expense 
of  the  Organization.  Both  national  and  international  law  contem- 
plate cases  in  which  the  body  corporate  or  politic  may  be  bound,  as 
to  third  parties,  by  an  ultra  vires  act  of  an  agent. 

In  the  legal  systems  of  States,  there  is  often  some  procedure  for  de- 
termining the  validity  of  even  a legislative  or  governmental  act, 
but  no  analogous  procedure  is  to  be  found  in  the  structure  of  the 
United  Nations.  Proposals  made  during  the  drafting  of  the  Charter 
to  place  the  ultimate  authority  to  interpret  the  Charter  in  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice  were  not  accepted;  the  opinion  which 
the  Court  is  in  course  of  rendering  is  an  advisory  opinion.  As  antici- 
pated in  1945,  tlierefore}  each  organ  must,  in  the  first  place  at  least, 
determine  its  own  jurisdiction.  If  the  Security  Council,  for  example^ 
adopts  a resolution  purportedly  for  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security  and  if,  in  accordance  with  a mandate  or  authori- 
zation in  such  resolution,  the  Secretary-General  incurs  financial  obli- 
gations, these  amounts  must  be  presumed  to  constitute  “expenses  of 
the  Organization”. 

The  Financial  Regulations  and  Rules  of  the  United  Nations, 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly,  provide : 

Regulation  4.1:  The  appropriations  voted  by  the  General  Assembly  shall 
constitute  an  authorization  to  the  Secretary-General  to  incur  obligations  and 
make  payments  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  appropriations  were  voted  and 
up  to  the  amounts  so  voted. 

Thus,  for  example,  when  the  General  Assembly  in  resolution  1619 
(XV)  included  a paragraph  reading: 

3.  Decides  to  appropriate  an  amount  of  3100  million  for  the  operations  of  the 
United  Nations  in  the  Congo  from  1 January  to  31  October  1961 

this  constituted  an  authorization  to  the  Secretary-General  to  incur 
certain  obligations  of  the  United  Nations  just  as  clearly  as  when  in 
resolution  1590  (XV)  the  General  Assembly  used  this  language: 

3.  Authorizes  the  Secretary-General  ...  to  incur  commitments  in  1961  for 
the  United  Nations  operations  in  the  Congo  up  to  the  total  at  $24  million  .... 

On  the  previous  occasion  when  the  Court  was  called  upon  to  con- 
sider Article  17  of  the  Charter,  the  Court  found  that  an  award  of  the 
Administrative  Tribunal  of  the  United  Nations  created  an  obligation 
of  the  Organization  and  with  relation  thereto  the  Court  said  that: 

the  function  of  approving  the  budget  does  not  mean  that  the  General  Assembly 
has  an  absolute  power  to  approve  or  disapprove  the  expenditure  proposed  to  it; 
for  some  put  of  that  expenditure  arises  out  of  obligations  already  incurred 
by  the  Organization,  and  to  this  extent  the  General  Assembly  has  no  alternative 
but  to  honour  these  engagements.  (Effects  of  awards  of  compensation  made  bp 
the  United  Nations  Administrative  Tribunal,  I.CJ.  Reports  1954.  9-  59) 

Similarly,  obligations  of  the  Organization  may  be  incurred  by  the 
Secretaiy-General,  acting  on  the  authority  of  the  Security  Council  or 
of  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  General  Assembly  “has  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  honour  these  engagements”. 

The  obligation  is  one  thing : the  way  in  which  the  obligation  is  met — 
that  is  from  what  source  the  funds  are  secured — is  another.  The 
General  Assembly  may  follow  any  one  of  several  alternatives:  it  may 
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apportion  the  cost  of  the  item  according  to  the  ordinary  scale  of  assess- 
ment; it  may  apportion  the  cost  according  to  some  special  scale  of 
assessment;  it  may  utilize  funds  which  are  voluntarily  contributed  to 
the  Organization ; or  it  may  find  some  other  method  or  combination 
of  methods  for  providing  the  necessary  funds.  In  this  context,  it  is 
of  no  legal  significance  whether,  as  a matter  of  book-keeping  or  ac- 
counting, tiie  General  Assembly  chooses  to  have  the  item  in  question 
included  under  one  of  the  standard  established  sections  of  the  “regu- 
lar” budget  or  whether  it  is  separately  listed  in  some  special  account 
or  fund.  The  significant  fact  is  that  the  item  is  an  expense  of  the 
Organization  and  under  Article  17,  paragraph  2,  the  General  Assembly 
therefore  has  authority  to  apportion  it. 

The  reasoning  which  has  just  been  developed,  applied  to  the  resolu- 
tions mentioned  in  the  request  for  the  advisory  opinion,  might  suf- 
fice as  a basis  for  the  opinion  of  the  Court.  The  Court  finds  it  appro- 
priate, however,  to  take  into  consideration  other  arguments  which 
have  been  advanced. 

* * * 

In  order  to  facilitate  its  examination  of  the  expenditures  enumerated 
in  the  request  for  an  advisory  opinion,  the  Court  will  consider  first 
those  which  concern  UNEF  and  then  those  which  concern  ONUC.  In 
each  case,  it  will  pay  attention  to  the  operations  and  then  to  the 
financing  of  the  operations. 

In  considering  the  operations  in  the  Middle  Cast,  the  Court  must 
analyze  the  functions  of  UNEF  as  set  forth  in  resolutions  of  the 
General  Assembly.  Resolution  998  (ES-I)  of  4 November  1956  re- 
quested the  Secretary-General  to  submit  a plan  “for  the  setting  up, 
with  the  consent  of  the  nations  concerned,  of  an  emergency  interna- 
tional United  Nations  Force  to  secure  and  supervise  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  in  accordance  with  all  the  terms  of”  the  General  As- 
sembly’s previous  resolution  997  (ES— I)  of  2 November  1956.  The 
verb  “secure”  as  applied  to  such  matters  as  halting  the  movement  of 
military  forces  ana  arms  into  the  area  and  the  conclusion  of  a cease- 
fire, might  suggest  measures  of  enforcement,  were  it  not  that  the 
Force  was  to  be  set  up  “with  the  consent  of  the  nations  concerned”. 

In  his  first  report  on  the  plan  for  an  emergency  international  Force 
the  Secretary-General  used  the  language  of  resolution  998  (ES-I)  in 
submitting  his  proposals.  The  same  terms  are  used  in  General  As- 
sembly resolution  1000  (ES-I)  of  5 November  in  which  operative  par- 
agraph 1 reads: 

Establishes  a United  Nations  Command  for  an  emergency  international  Force 
to  secure  and  supervise  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  accordance  with  all  the 
terms  of  General  Assembly  resolution  907  (ES-I)  of  2 November  19(36; 

This  resolution  was  adopted  without  a dissenting  vote.  In  his  sec- 
ond and  final  report  on  the  plan  for  an  emergency  international 
Force  of  6 November,  the  Secretary-General,  in  paragraphs  9 and  10, 
stated: 

While  the  General  Assembly  is  enabled  to  establish  the  Force  with  the  con- 
sent of  those  parties  which  contribute  units  to  the  Force,  it  could  not  request 
the  Force  to  be  stationed  or  operate  on  the  territory  of  a given  country  without 
thf  consent  of  the  Government  of  that  country.  This  does  not  exclude  t*v 
possibility  that  the  Security  Council  could  use  such  a Force  within  the  wider 
margins  provided  under  Chapter  VII  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  I would 
not  for  the  present  consider  it  necessary  to  elaborate  this  point  further,  since 
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no  one  of  the  Force  under  Chapter  VII,  with  the  rights  in  relation  to  Member 
States  that  this  would  entail,  has  been  envisaged. 

10.  The  point  just  made  permits  the  conclusion  that  the  setting  up  of  the 
Force  should  not  be  guided  bp  the  needs  which  would  have  existed  bad  the 
measure  been  considered  as  part  of  an  enforcement  action  directed  against  a 
Member  country.  There  Is  an  obvious  difference  between  establishing  the  Force 
in  order  to  secure  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  with  a withdrawal  of  forces,  and 
establishing  such  a Force  with  a view  to  enforcing  a withdrawal  of  forces. 

Paragraph  12  of  the  Report  is  particularly  important  because  in 
resolution  1001  (ES-I)  the  General  Assembly,  again  without  a dis- 
senting vote,  “ Concurs  in  the  definition  of  the  functions  of  the  Force 
as  stated  in  paragraph  12  of  the  Secretary-General's  report”.  Para- 
graph 12  reads  in  part  as  follows : 

the  functions  of  the  United  Nations  Force  would  be,  when  s cease-fire  is  being 
established,  to  enter  Egyptian  territory  with  the  consent  of  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment, in  order  to  help  maintain  quiet  during  and  after  the  withdrawal  of  non- 
Egyptian  troops,  and  to  secure  compliance  with  the  other  terms  established  in 
the  resolution  of  2 November  1966.  The  Force  obviously  should  have  no  rights 
other  than  those  necessary  for  the  execution  of  its  functions,  in  co-operation 
with  local  authorities.  It  would  be  more  than  an  observers’  corps,  but  in  no 
way  a military  force  temporarily  controlling  the  territory  in  which  it  is  sta- 
tioned ; nor,  moreover,  should  the  Force  have  military  functions  exceeding  those 
necessary  to  secure  peaceful  conditions  on  tbs  assumption  that  the  parties  to 
the  conflict  take  all  necessary  steps  for  compliance  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  General  Assembly. 

It  is  not  possible  to  find  in  this  description  of  the  functions  of 
UNEF,  as  outlined  by  the  Secretary-General  and  concurred  in  by 
the  General  Assembly  without  a dissenting  vote,  any  evidence  that  the 
Force  was  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  enforcement.  Nor  can  such 
evidence  be  found  in  the  subsequent  operations  of  the  Force,  opera- 
tions which  did  not  exceed  the  scope  of  the  functions  ascribed  to  it. 

It  could  not  therefore  have  been  patent  on  the  face  of  the  resolution 
that  the  establishment  of  UNEF  was  in  effect  “enforcement  action” 
under  Chapter  VII  which,  in  accordance  with  the  Charter,  could  be 
authorized  only  by  the  Security  Council 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  apparent  that  the  operations  were  under- 
taken to  fulfill  a prime  purpose  of  the  United  Nations,  that  is,  to  pro- 
mote and  to  maintain  a peaceful  settlement  of  the  situation.  This 
being  true,  the  Secretary -General  properly  exercised  the  authority 
given  him  to  incur  financial  obligations  of  the  Organization  and  ex- 
penses resulting  from  such  obligations  must  be  considered  “expenses 
of  the  Organization  within  the  meaning  of  Article  17;  paragraph  2”. 

Apropos  what  has  already  been  said  about  the  meaning  of  the  word 
“action”  in  Article  11  of  the  Charter,  attention  may  be  called  to  the 
fact  that  resolution  997  (ES-I),  which  is  chronologically  the  first  of 
the  resolutions  concerning  the  operations  in  the  Midale  East  mentioned 
in  the  request  for  the  advisory  opinion,  provides  in  paragraph  5 : 

Request*  the  Secretary-General  to  observe  and  report  promptly  on  the  com- 
pliance with,  the  present  resolution  to  the  Security  Council  and  to  the  General 
Assembly,  for  such  further  action  at  they  may  deem  appropriate  in  accordance 
with  the  Charter. 

The  italicized  words  reveal  an  understanding  that  either  of  the  two 
organs  might  take  “action”  in  the  premises.  Actually,  as  one  knows, 
the  “action”  was  taken  by  the  General  Assembly  in  adopting  two  days 
later  without  a dissenting  vote,  resolution  998  (ES-I)  and,  also  with- 
out a dissenting  vote,  within  another  three  days,  resolutions  1000 
(ES-I)  and  1001  (ES-I),  all  providing  for  UNEF. 
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The  Court  notes  that  these  “actions”  may  be  considered  “measures” 
recommended  under  Article  14*  rather  than  “action”  recommended 
under  Article  11.  The  powers  of  the  General  Assembly  stated  in 
Article  14  are  not  made  subject  to  theprovisions  of  Article  11,  but  only 
of  Article  12.  Furthermore,  as  the  Court  has  already  noted,  the  word 
“measures”  implies  some  kind  of  action.  So  far  as  concerns  the 
nature  of  the  situations  in  the  Middle  East  in  1956,  they  could  be 
described  as  “likely  to  impair  . . . friendly  relations  among  nations”, 
just  as  well  as  they  could  be  considered  to  involve  “the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security”.  Since  the  resolutions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  question  do  not  mention  upon  which  article  they  are 
based,  and  since  the  language  used  in  most  of  them  might  imply 
reference  to  either  Article  14  or  Article  11,  it  cannot  be  exemded  that 
they  were  based  upon  the  former  rather  than  the  latter  article. 

• • ♦ 

The  financing  of  UNEF  presented  perplexing  problems  and  the 
debates  on  these  problems  have  even  lea  to  the  view  that  the  General 
Assembly  never,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  regarded  the  expenses  of 
UNEF  as  “expenses  of  the  Organization  within  the  meaning  of  Article 
17,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Charter”.  With  this  interoretation  the  Court 
cannot  agree.  In  paragraph  15  of  his  second  ana  final  report  on  the 
plan  for  an  emergency  international  Force  of  6 November  1956,  the 
Secretary-General  said  that  this  problem  required  further  study. 
Provisionally,  certain  costs  might  be  absorbed  by  a nation  providing 
a unit,  “while  all  other  costs  should  be  financed  outside  tne  normal 
budget  of  the  United  Nations”.  Since  it  was  “obviously  impossible 
to  make  any  estimate  of  the  costs  without  a knowledge  of  the  size  of 
the  corps  and  the  length  of  its  assignment”,  the  “only  practical 
course  . . . would  be  for  the  General  Assembly  to  vote  a general 
authorization  for  the  cost  of  the  Force  on  the  basis  of  general  princi- 
ples such  as  those  here  suggested”. 

Paragraph  5 of  resolution  1001  (ES-I)  of  7 November  1956  states 
that  the  General  Assembly  “ Approves  provisionally  the  basic  rule 
concerning  the  financing  of  the  Force  laid  down  in  paragraph  15  of 
the  Secretary-General’s  report”. 

In  an  oral  statement  to  tne  plenary  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly 
on  26  November  1956,  the  Secretary-General  said : 

...  I wish  to  make  it  equally  clear  that  while  funds  received  and  payments 
made  with  respect  to  the  Force  are  to  be  considered  as  coming  outside  the  regular 
budget  of  the  Organisation,  the  operation  is  essentially  a United  Nations  responsi- 
bility, and  the  Special  Account  to  be  established  must,  therefore,  be  construed 
as  coming  within  the  meaning  of  Article  17  of  the  Charter. 

At  this  same  meeting,  after  hearing  this  statement,  the  General  As- 
sembly in  resolution  1122  (XI)  noted  that  it  had  “provisionally  ap- 
proved the  recommendations  made  by  the  Secretary-General  concern- 
ing the  financing  of  the  Force”.  It  then  authorized  the  Secretary- 
General  “to  establish  a United  Nations  Emergency  Force  Special  Ac- 
count to  which  funds  received  by  the  United  Nations,  outside  the  regu- 
lar budget,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  Force  shall 
be  credited  and  from  which  payments  for  this  purpose  shall  be  made”. 
The  resolution  then  provided  that  the  initial  amount  in  the  Special 
Account  should  be  $10  million  and  authorized  the  Secretary-General 
“pending  the  receipt  of  funds  for  the  Special  Acoount,  to  advance 
from  the  Working  Capital  Fund  such  sums  as  the  Special  Account 
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may  require  to  meet  any  expenses  chargeable  to  it”.  The  establish- 
ment or  a Special  Account  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  funds 
in  it  are  not  to  be  derived  from  contributions  of  Members  as  ap- 

A * <1  1 ,1  ft  11  * 


The  next  of  the  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  to  be  con- 
sidered is  1089  (XI)  of  21  December  1956,  which  reflects  the  uncer- 
tainties and  the  conflicting  views  about  financing  UNEF.  The  diver- 
gencies are  duly  noted  and  there  is  ample  reservation  concerning  pos- 
sible future  action,  but  operative  paragraph  1 follows  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Secretary-General  “that  the  expenses  relating  to  the  Force 
should  be  apportioned  in  the  same  manner  as  the  expenses  of  the  Or- 
ganization . The  language  of  this  paragraph  is  clearly  drawn  from 
Article  17 : 


1.  Decides  that  the  expenses  of  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force,  other 
than  for  such  pay,  equipment,  supplies  and  services  as  map  be  furnished  without 
charge  by  Governments  of  Member  States,  shall  be  borne  by  the  United  Nations 
and  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  Member  States,  to  the  extent  of  $10  million, 
in  accordance  with  the  scale  of  assessments  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly 
for  contributions  to  the  annual  budget  of  the  Organization  toe  the  financial  year 
1957; 

This  resolution,  which  was  adopted  by  the  requisite  two-thirds  ma- 
jority, must  have  rested  upon  tne  conclusion  that  the  expenses  of 
UNEF  were  “expenses  of  the  Organization”  since  otherwise  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  would  have  had  no  authority  to  decide  that  they  “shall 
be  borne  by  the  United  Nations”  or  to  apportion  them  among  the  Mem- 
bers. It  is  further  significant  that  paragraph  3 of  this  resolution, 
which  established  a study  committee,  charges  this  committee  with  the 
task  of  examining  “the  question  of  the  apportionment  of  the  expenses 
of  the  Force  in  excess  of  $10  million  . . . and  the  principle  or  the 
formulation  of  scales  of  contributions  different  from  the  scale  of  con- 
tributions by  Member  States  to  the  ordinary  budget  for  1957”.  The 
italicized  words  show  that  it  was  not  contemplated  that  the  Committee 
would  consider  any  method  of  meeting  these  expenses  except  through 
some  form  of  apportionment  although  it  was  understood  that  a dif- 
ferent scale  might  be  suggested. 

The  report  of  this  study  committee  again  records  differences  of  opin- 
ion but  the  draft  resolution  which  it  recommended  authorized  further 
expenditures  and  authorized  the  Secretary-General  to  advance  funds 
from  the  Working  Capital  Fund  and  to  borrow  from  other  funds  if 
necessary;  it  was  adopted  as  resolution  1090  (XI)  by  the  requisite 
two-thirds  majority  on  27  February  1957.  In  paragraph  4 of  that 
resolution,  the  General  Assembly  decided  that  it  would  at  its  twelfth 
session  “consider  the  basis  for  financing  any  costs  of  the.  Force  in 
excess  of  $10  million  not  covered  by  voluntary  contributions”. 

Resolution  1151  (XU)  of  22  November  1957,  while  contemplating 
the  receipt  of  more  voluntary  contributions,  decided  in  paragraph  4 
that  the  expenses  authorized  “shall  be  borne  by  the  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  in  accordance  with  the  scales  of  assessments  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly  for  the  financial  years  1957  and  1958  re- 
spectively”.   

Almost  a year  later,  on  14  November  1958,  in  resolution  1263  (XIII) 
the  General  Assembly,  while  “Noting  with  satisfaction  the  effective 
way  in  which  the  Force  continues  to  carry  out  its  function”,  requested 
the  Fifth  Committee  “to  recommend  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
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to  finance  this  continuing  operation  of  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force”. 

After  further  study,  the  provision  contained  in  paragraph  4 of  the 
resolution  of  22  November  1957  was  adopted  in  paragraph  4 of  reso- 
lution 1337  (X1U)  of  13  December  1958.  Paragraph  5 of  that  reso- 
lution requested  "the  Secretary-General  to  consult  with  the  Govern- 
ments of  Member  States  with  respect  to  their  views  concerning  the 
manner  of  financing  the  Force  in  the  future,  and  to  submit  a report 
together  with  the  replies  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  fourteenth 
session”.  Thereafter  a new  plan  was  worked  out  for  the  utilization 
of  any  voluntary  contributions,  but  resolution  1441  (XTV)  of  5 De- 
cember 1959,  in  paragraph  2 : “ Decide*  to  assess  the  amount  of  $20 
million  against  all  Members  of  the  United  Nations  on  the  basis  of  the 
regular  scale  of  assessments”  subject  to  the  use  of  credits  drawn  from 
voluntary  contributions.  Resolution  1575  (XV)  of  20  December  1960 
is  practically  identical. 

The  Court  finds,  therefore,  that  from  year  to  year  the  expenses  of 
UNEF  have  been  treated  by  the  General  Assembly  as  expenses  of  the 
Organization  within*  the  meaning  of  Article  17,  paragraph  2,  of  the 
Charter. 

* * * 


The  operations  in  the  Congo  were  initially  authorized  by  the  Se- 
curity Council  in  the  resolution  of  14  July  1960  which  was  adopted 
without  a dissenting  vote.  The  resolution,  in  the  light  of  the  appeal 
from  the  Government  of  the  Congo,  the  report  of  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral and  the  debate  in  the  Security  Council,  was  clearly  adopted  with 
a view  to  maintaining  international  peace  and  security.  However,  it 
is  argued  that  that  resolution  has  been  implemented  in  violation  of 
provisions  of  the  Charter  inasmuch  as  under  the  Charter  it  is  the 
Security  Council  that  determines  which  States  are  to  participate  in 
carrying  out  decisions  involving  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  Congo  the  Secretary- 
General  himself  determined  which  States  were  to  participate  with 
their  armed  forceB  or  otherwise. 


By  paragraph  2 of  the  resolution  of  14  July  1960  the  Security  Coun- 
cil “Decide*  to  authorize  the  Secretary-General  to  take  the  necessary 
steps,  in  consultation  with  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Congo,  to  provide  the  Government  with  such  military  assistance  as 
may  oe  necessary”.  Paragraph  3 requested  the  Secretary-General  "to 
report  to  the  Security  Council  as  appropriate”.  The  Secretary-Gen- 
eral made  his  first  report  on  18  July  ana  in  it  informed  the  Security 
Council  which  States  he  had  asked  to  contribute  forces  or  materiel, 
which  ones  had  complied,  the  size  of  the  units  which  had  already  ar- 
rived in  the  Congo  (a  total  of  some  3,500  troops),  and  some  detail 
about  further  units  expected. 

On  22  July  the  Security  Council  by  unanimous  vote  adopted  a fur- 
ther resolution  in  which  the  preamble  states  that  it  had  considered  this 
report*  of  the  Secretary-General  and  appreciated  “the  work  of  the 
Secretary-General  and  the  support  so  readily  and  so  speedily  given 
to  him  by  all  Member  States  invited  by  him  to  give  assistance  . In 
operative  paragraph  3,  the  Security  Council  “ Commends  the  Secre- 
tary-General for  the  prompt  action  he  has  taken  to  carry  out  resolu- 
tion S/4387  of  the  Security  Council,  and  for  his  first  report”. 

On  9 August  the  Security  Council  adopted  a further  resolution 
without  a dissenting  vote  in  which  it  took  note  of  the  second  report 
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and  of  an  oral  statement  of  the  Secretary-General  and  in  operative 
paragraph  1 : “Confirm*  the  authority  given  to  the  Secretary-General 
oy  the  Security  Council  resolutions  of  14  July  and  22  July  1960  and 
requests  him  to  continue  to  carry  out  the  responsibility  placed  on  him 
thereby”.  Ibis  emphatic  ratification  is  further  supported  bv  opera- 
tive paragraphs  5 and  6 by  which  all  Member  States  were  called  upon 
“to  afford  mutual  assistance”  and  the  Secretary -General  was  requested 
“to  implement  this  resolution  and  to  report  further  to  the  Council 
as  appropriate”. 

The  Security  Council  resolutions  of  14  July,  22  July  and  9 August 
1960  were  noted  by  the  General  Assembly  in  its  resolution  1474 
(ES-IV)  of  20  September,  adopted  without  a dissenting  vote,  in 
which  it  “fully  supports”  these  resolutions.  Again  without  a dissent- 
ing vote,  on  21  February  1961  the  Security  Council  reaffirmed  its  three 
previous  resolutions  “and  the  General  Assembly  resolution  1474 
(ES-IV)  of  20  September  1960”  and  reminded  “all  States  of  their 
obligations  under  these  resolutions”. 

Again  without  a dissenting  vote  on  24  November  1961  t^e  Security 
Council,  once  more  recalling  the  previous  resolutions,  reaffirmed  “the 
policies  and  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  with  respect  to  the  Congo 
f Leopoldville)  as  set  out”  in  those  resolutions.  Operative  paragraphs 
4 ana  5 of  this  resolution  renew  the  authority  to  the  Secretary-General 
to  continue  the  activities  in  the  Congo. 

In  the  light  of  such  a record  of  reiterated  consideration,  confirma- 
tion, approval  and  ratification  by  the  Security  Council  and  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  actions  of  the  Secretary-General  in  imple- 
menting the  resolution  of  14  July  1960,  it  is  impossible  to  reach  the 
conclusion  that  the  operations  in  question  usurped  or  impinged  upon 
the  prerogatives  conferred  by  the  Charter  on  the  Security  Council. 
The  Charter  does  not  forbia  the  Security  Council  to  act  through 
instruments  of  its  own  choice:  under  Article  29  it  “may  establish  such 
subsidiary  organs  as  it  deems  necessary  for  the  performance  of  its 
functions”;  under  Article  98  it  may  entrust  “other  functions”  to  the 
Secretary-General. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  Court  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  which 
article  or  articles  of  the  Charter  were  the  basis  for  the  resolutions  of 
the  Security  Council,  but  it  can  be  said  that  the  operations  of  ONUC 
did  not  include  a use  of  armed  force  against  a State  which  the  Security 
Council,  under  Article  39,  determined  to  have  committed  an  act  of 
aggression  or  to  have  breached  the  peace.  The  armed  forces  which 
were  utilized  in  the  Congo  were  not  authorized  to  take  military  action 
against  any  State.  The  operation  did  not  involve  “preventive  or 
enforcement  measures”  against  anv  State  under  Chapter  VII  and 
therefore  did  not  constitute  “action”  as  that  term  is  used  in  Article  11. 

For  the  reasons  stated,  financial  obligations  which,  in  accordance 
with  the  clear  and  reiterated  authority  of  both  the  Security  Council 
and  the  General  Assembly,  the  Secretary -General  incurred  on  behalf 
of  the  United  Nations,  constitute  obligations  of  the  Organization  for 
which  the  General  Assembly  was  entitled  to  make  provision  under  the 
authority  of  Article  17,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Charter. 

* * * 

In  relation  to  ONUC,  the  first  action  concerning  the  financing  of  the 
•operation  was  taken  by  the  General  Assembly  on  20  December  1960, 
after  the  Security  Council  had  adopted  its  resolutions  of  14  July, 
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22  July  and  9 August,  and  the  General  Assembly  had  adopted  its 
supporting  resolution  of  20  September.  This  resolution  1583  (XV) 
of  20  December  referred  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  Congo  operations  from  14  July  to  31  December 
1960,  and  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Ad- 
ministrative and  Budgetary  Questions.  It  decided  to  establish  an  ad 
hoe  account  for  the  expenses  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  Congo. 
It  also  took  note  oi  certain  waivers  of  cost  claims  and  then  decided  to 
apportion  the  sum  of  $48.5  million  among  the  Member  States  “on  the 
basis  of  the  regular  scale  of  assessment”  subject  to  certain  exceptions. 
It  made  this  decision  because  in  the  preamble  it  had  already 
recognized: 

that  the  expenses  involved  in  the  United  Nations  operations  in  the  Congo  for 
1960  constitute  “expenses  of  the  Organization”  within  the  meaning  of  Article  17, 
paragraph  2,  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  that  the  assessment 
thereof  against  Member  States  creates  binding  legal  obligations  on  such  States 
to  pay  their  assessed  shares. 

By  its  further  resolution  1590  (XV)  of  the  same  day,  the  General 
Assembly  authorized  the  Secretary-General  wto  incur  commitments 
in  1961  for  the  United  Nations  operations  in  the  Congo  up  to  the 
total  of  $24  million  for  the  period  from  1 January  to  31  Marcn  1961”. 
On  3 April  1961,  the  General  Assembly  authorized  the  Secretary- 
General  to  continue  until  21  April  “to  incur  commitments  for  the 
United  Nations  operations  in  the  Congo  at  a level  not  to  exceed  $8 
million  per  month”. 

Importance  has  been  attached  to  the  statement  included  in  the  pre- 
amble of  General  Assembly  resolution  1619  (XV)  of  21  April  1961 
which  reads: 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  extraordinary  expenses  for  the  United  Nations  opera- 
tions in  the  Congo  are  essentially  different  in  nature  from  the  expenses  of  the 
Organization  under  the  regular  budget  and  that  therefore  a procedure  different 
from  that  applied  in  the  case  of  the  regular  budget  is  required  for  meeting  them 
extraordinary  expenses. 

However,  the  same  resolution  in  operative  paragraph  4 : 

Decide*  further  to  apportion  as  expenses  of  the  Organization  the  amount  of 
$100  million  among  the  Member  States  in  accordance  with  the  scale  of  assess- 
ment for  the  regular  budget  subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  8 below 
[paragraph  8 makes  certain  adjustments  for  Member  States  assessed  at  the 
lowest  rates  or  who  receive  certain  designated  technical  assistance],  pending 
the  establishment  of  a different  scale  of  assessment  to  defray  the  extraordinary 
expenses  of  the  Organization  resulting  from  these  operations. 

Although  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  resolution  requesting  the  ad- 
visory opinion,  because  it  was  adopted  at  the  same  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  further  resolution  1732 
(XVI)  of  20  December  1961  contains  an  identical  paragraph  in  the 
preamble  and  a comparable  operative  paragraph  4 on  apportioning 
$8Q  million. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  paragraphs  is  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  has  twice  decided  that  even  though  certain  expenses 
are  “extraordinary”  and  “essentially  different”  from  those  under  the 
“regular  budget”,  they  are  none  the  less  “expenses  of  the  Organiza- 
tion” to  be  apportioned  in  accordance  with  the  power  granted  to  the 
General  Assembly  by  Article  17,  paragraph  2.  This  conclusion  is 
strengthened  by  the  concluding  clause  of  paragraph  4 of  the  two 
resolutions  just  cited  which  states  that  the  decision  therein  to  use  the 
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scale  of  assessment  already  adopted  ior  the  regular  budget  is  made 
“pending  the  establishment  of  a different  scale  of  assessment  to  defray 
the  extraordinary  expenses”.  The  only  alternative — and  that  means 
the  “different  procedure” — contemplated  was  another  scale  of  assess- 
ment and  not  some  method  other  than  assessment.  “Apportionment” 
and  “assessment”  are  terms  which  relate  only  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly’s authority  under  Article  17. 

* * * 

At  the  outset  of  this  opinion,  the  Court  pointed  out  that  the  text 
of  Article  17,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Charter  could  lead  to  the  simple 
conclusion  that  “the  expenses  of  the  Organization”  are  the  amounts 
paid  out  to  defray  the  costs  of  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  Or- 
ganization. It  was  further  indicated  tnat  the  Court  would  examine 
the  resolutions  authorizing  the  expenditures  referred  to  in  the  request 
for  the  advisory  opinion  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  in- 
curred with  that  end  in  view.  The  Court  has  made  such  an  examina- 
tion and  finds  that  they  were  so  incurred.  The  Court  has  also  ana- 
lyzed the  principal  arguments  which  have  been  advanced  against  the 
conclusion  that  the  expenditures  in  question  should  be  considered  as 
“expenses  of  the  Organization  within  the  meaning  of  Article  17,  para- 
graph 2,  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations”,  and  has  found  that 
these  arguments  are  unfounded.  Consequently^  the  Court  arrives 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  question  submitted  to  it  in  General  Assembly 
resolution  1731  (XVT)  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

For  these  reasons, 

The  Court  Is  of  Opinion, 
by  nine  votes  to  five, 

that  the  expenditures  authorized  in  General  Assembly  resolutions 
1583  (XV)  and  1590  (XV)  of  20  December  1960,  1595  (XV)  of  3 
April  1961,  1619  (XV)  of  21  April  1961  and  1633  (XVI)  of  30  Octo- 
ber 1961  relating  to  the  United  Nations  operations  in  the  Congo  un- 
dertaken in  pursuance  of  the  Securitv  Coimcil  resolutions  of  14  July, 
22  July  and  9 August  1960  and  21  February  and  24  November  1961, 
and  General  Assembly  resolutions  1474  (ES-IV)  of  20  September 
1960  and  1599  (XV)  and  1601  (XV)  of  15  April  1961,  and  the  expend- 
itures authorized  in  General  Assembly  resolutions  1122  (XI)  of  26 
November  1956.  1089  (XI)  of  21  December  1956,  1090  (XI)  of  27 
February  1957,  1151  (XII)  of  22  November  1957,  1204  (XII)  of  13 
December  1957,  1337  (XIII)  of  13  December  1958,  1441  (XIV)  of 
5 December  1959  and  1575  (XV)  of  20  December  1960  relating  to 
the  operations  of  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  undertaken 
in  pursuance  of  General  Assembly  resolutions  997  (ES-I)  of  2 Novem- 
ber 1956,  998  (ES-I)  and  999  (ES-I)  of  4 November  1956,  1000 
(ES-I)  of  5 November  1956,  1001  (ES-I)  of  7 November  1956,  1121 
(XI)  of  24  November  1956  and  1263  (XIII)  of  14  November  1958, 
constitute  “expenses  of  the  Organization”  within  the  meaning  of 
Article  17,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Done  in  English  and  in  French,  the  English  text  being  authorita- 
tive, at  the  Peace  Palace,  The  Hague,  this  twentieth  day  of  July,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-two,  in  two  copies,  one  of  whicn  will 
be  placed  in  the  archives  of  the  Court  and  the  other  transmitted  to 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 

(Signed)  B.  Winiarski,  President. 

(Signed)  Garnier-Coignet,  Registrar. 
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Judge  Spiropoueos  makes  the  following  declaration : 

While  accepting  the  Court’s  conclusion,  I cannot  agree  with  all 
the  views  put  forward  in  the  Advisory  Opinion.  In  particular,  I 
consider  that  the  affirmative  reply  to  the  request  for  an  opinion  is 
justified  by  the  argument  that  the  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly 
authorizing  the  financing  of  the  United  Nations  operations  in  the 
Congo  ana  the  Middle  East,  being  resolutions  designed  to  meet 
expenditure  concerned  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  purposes  of  the 
United  Nations,  which  were  adopted  by  two-thirds  oi  the  members  of 
the  General  Assembly  present  and  voting,  create  obligations  for  the 
Members  of  the  United  Nations. 

I express  no  opinion  as  to  the  conformity  with  the  Charter  of  the 
resolutions  relating  to  the  United  Nations  operations  in  the  Congo 
and  the  Middle  East,  for  the  following  reasons : 

The  French  delegation  had  proposed  to  the  General  Assembly  the 
acceptance  of  an  amendment  to  the  text,  finally  adopted  by  it,  accord- 
ing to  which  amendment  the  question  put  to  the  Court  would  have 
become:  “Were  the  expenditures  authorized  etc.  . . . decided  on  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  and,  if  so,  do  they 
constitute  ‘expenses  of  the  Organization’  within  the  meaning  of  Arti- 
cle 17,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations?” 

On  20  December  1961,  in  the  course  of  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly,  this  amendment  was  accompanied  by  a statement  by  the 
French  delegation  justifying  the  submission  of  the  French  amend- 
ment and  which,  among  other  things,  said : 

In  the  opinion  of  the  French  delegation,  the  question  pat  to  the  Court  does 
not  enable  the  latter  to  give  a clear-cut  opinion  on  the  juridical  basis  for  the 
financial  obligations  of  Member  States.  The  Court  cannot,  in  fact,  appraise  the 
scope  of  those  resolutions  without  determining  what  obligations  they  may  create 
for  Member  States  under  the  Charter. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  French  delegation  is  submitting  to  the  Assembly 
an  amendment  [A/L.  378]  the  adoption  of  which  would  enable  the  Court  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  Assembly  resolutions  concerning  the  financial 
implications  of  the  United  Nations  operations  in  the  Congo  and  the  Middle  East 
are  in  conformity  with  the  Charter.  Only  thus,  if  the  matter  is  referred  to  the 
Court,  will  it  be  done  in  such  a way  as  to  take  into  account  the  scope  and  nature 
of  the  problems  raised  in  the  proposal  to  request  an  opinion. 

The  French  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  rejection  of  the  French  amendment  by  the  General  Assembly 
seems  to  me  to  show  the  desire  of  the  Assemly  that  the  conformity  or 
nonconformity  of  the  decisions  of  the  Assembly  and  of  the  Security 
Council  concerning  the  United  Nations  operations  in  the  Congo  and 
the  Middle  East  should  not  be  examined  by  the  Court.  It  seems 
natural,  indeed,  that  the  General  Assembly  should  not  have  wished  that 
the  Court  should  pronounce  on  the  validity  of  resolutions  which  have 
been  applied  for  several  years.  In  these  circumstances,  I have  felt 
bound  to  refrain  from  pronouncing  on  the  conformity  with  the 
Charter  of  the  resolutions  relating  to  the  United  Nations  operations 
in  the  Congo  and  the  Middle  East. 

Judges  Sir  Percy  Spender,  Sir  Gerald  Fitzmauricf.  and  Morelu 
append  to  the  Opinion  of  the  Court  statements  of  their  Separate 
Opinions. 

President  Wixiabski  and  Judges  Basdevant,  Moreno  Quintana, 
Koretskt  and  Bustamante  Y Rivero  append  to  the  Opinion  of  the 
Court  statements  of  their  Dissenting  Opinions. 

{Initialled)  B.W. 
{Initialled)  G.-C. 
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I agree  that  the  question  should  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

The  Court  is  called  upon  to  answer  a question  which,  exceedingly 
important  though  it  is,  lies  within  a comparatively  limited  compass. 

That  question  is  whether  certain  particularized  expenditure-^-money 
spent  or  to  be  spent — authorized  by  certain  specified  resolutions  of 
tne  General  Assembly,  constitute  “expenses  of  the  Organization” 
within  the  meaning  of  Article  17  (2)  of  the  Charter. 

Whilst  the  form  in  which  the  question  has  been  framed  may  not  in 
any  manner  inhibit  the  Court  from  considering  any  aspect  of  the 
Charter,  or  any  part  of  the  record  presented  to  it,  to  the  extent  it 
considers  relevant,  the  opinion  the  Court  gives  ought  not,  in  my  view, 
go  beyond  the  limits  of  what  is  reasonably  necessary  to  permit  it  to 
answer  the  question.  To  go  beyond  these  limits  is  I think  an  excess 
of  function. 

For  my  part  I have  not  found  it  necessary  to  express  any  opinion 
upon  the  validity  or  regularity  of  the  resolutions  pursuant  to  which 
the  operations  in  the  Congo  and  the  Middle  East  were  undertaken. 
A conclusion  thereon  would  not,  in  my  view,  affect  the  answer  which 
should  be  given  to  the  question. 

Article  17  has  a provenance  and  field  of  its  own.  It  is  the  only 
Article  in  the  Charter  which  deals  with  the  budgetary  affairs  ana 
the  expenses  of  the  Organization.  Neither  the  word  “budget”  in 
Article  17(1)  nor  the  word  “expenses”  in  Article  17(2)  is  qualified 
in  any  manner  in  the  text,  nor  elsewhere  by  anything  appearing  in  the 
Charter. 

The  word  “budget”  in  Article  17 fl)  covers  all  finance  requirements 
of  the  Organization  and  the  word  “expenses”  in  Article  17 (2)  covers 
all  expenditure  which  may  be  incurred  on  behalf  of  the  Organization, 
which  gives  effect  to  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations.  There  is, 
upon  the  proper  interpretation  of  Article  17,  no  legal  basis  for  con- 
fining these  words  to  wnat  has  been  described  as  “normal,”  “ordinary,” 
“administrative”  or  “essential”  costs  and  expenditure,  whatever  pre- 
cisely these  terms  may  denote.  The  expenditures  referred  to  in  the 
question  put  to  the  Court  were  of  a character  which  could  qualify 
them  as  incurred  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  purposes  of  the  Organiza- 
tion. It  was  in  these  circumstances  for  the  General  Assembly,  and 
for  it  alon&  to  determine,  as  it  did,  whether  these  expenditures  did 
qualify  as  those  of  the  Organization  and  to  deal  with  them  pursuant 
to  its  powers  under  Article  17  (2) . 

Once  the  General  Assembly  has  passed  upon  what  are  the  expenses 
of  the  Organization,  and  it  is  apparent  that  the  expenditure  incurred 
and  to  be  incurred  on  behalf  of  the  Organization  is  in  furtherance  of 
its  purposes,  their  character  as  such  and  any  apportionment  thereof 
made  by  the  General  Assembly  under  Article  17  (2 ) of  the  Charter  can- 
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not  legally  be  challenged  by  any  Member  State.  Its  decision  may  not 
be  impugned  and  becomes  binding  upon  each  Member  State.  It  would 
be  anarchic  of  any  interpretation  of  the  Charter  were  each  Member 
State  its  own  interpreter  of  whether  this  or  that  particular  expense  was 
an  expense  of  the  Organization,  within  the  meaning  of  Article  17  (2), 
and  could,  by  its  own  interpretation,  be  free  to  refuse  to  comply  with 
the  decision  of  the  General  Assembly. 

It  is,  moreover,  evident  that  once  the  Secretary-General,  who,  under 
Article  98  of  the  Charter,  is  bound  to  perform  such  functions  as  the 
General  Assembly  or  the  Security  Council  may  entrust  him  with,  is 
called  upon  by  either  organ  to  discharge  certain  functions^  as  he  was 
in  respect  to  the  operations  in  both  the  Congo  and  the  Middle  East, 
and  in  discharging  them  he  engages  the  credit  of  the  Organization 
and  on  its  behalf  incurs  financial  obligationSj  then,  unless  the  resolu- 
tion under  which  he  acts,  or  what  he  does,  is  unconnected  with  the 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the  Organization,  the  moneys  involved 
may  properly  be  dealt  with  by  the  General  Assembly  as  “expenses  of 
the  Organization”.  Once  they  have  been  the  action  of  the  General 
Assembly  would  not  be  open  to  challenge  by  a Member  State  even  if 
the  resolutions  under  which  he  was  called  upon  to  act  were  not  in 
conformity  with  the  Charter  and  even  if  he  should  exceed  the  authority 
conferred  upon  him.  He  is  the  Chief  Administrative  Officer  of  the 
Organization  and  Director  of  the  Secretariat  which  itself  is  an  organ 
of  the  United  Nations.  If,  acting  within  the  apparent  scope  of  his 
authority,  he  engages  the  credit  ot  the  Organiaztion,  the  General  As- 
sembly has,  in  my  view,  full  power  to  acknowledge  the  financial  obliga- 
tions involved  as  “expenses  of  the  Organization”  within  the  meaning 
of  Article  17(2)  and  act  accordingly. 

Subject  to  the  above  and  to  certain  general  observations  that  I wish 
to  make  on  the  discharge  by  the  Court  of  its  function  of  interpreting 
the  Charter,  I associate  myself  with  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 

• * • 

The  interpretation  given  to  Article  17  and  in  particular  to  subpara- 
graph (2)  thereof  accords  a wide  power  to  the  General  Assembly. 

It  is  however  nothing  to  the  point  to  contend  that  so  to  interpret 
Article  17(2)  confers  an  authority  so  extensive  that  it  could  lead  the 
General  Assembly,  by  virtue  of  its  control  over  the  finances  of  the 
Organization,  to  extend  in  practice  its  own  competence  in  other  fields 
in  disregard  of  the  provisions  of  the  Charter.  Whatever  the  ambit  of 
power  conferred  upon  any  organ  of  the  United  Nations,  that  may  be 
ascertained  only  from  the  terms  of  the  Charter  itself.  Once  the 
Court  has  detennined  the  interpretation  it  must  accord  to  a provision 
of  the  Charter  on  which  it  is  called  upon  to  express  its  opinion,  its 
function  is  discharged.  Any  political  consequences  which  may  flow 
from  its  decision  is  not  a matter  for  its  concern. 

* * * 

General  Observations  of  the  Interpretation  of  the  Charter 

Words  communicate  their  meaning  from  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  used.  In  a written  instrument  their  meaning  primarily  is  to 
be  ascertained  from  the  context,  the  setting,  in  wliich  they  are  found. 

The  cardinal  rule  of  interpretation  that  this  Court  and  its  prede- 
cessor has  stated  should  be  applied  is  that  words  are  to  be  read,  if  they 
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may  so  be  read,  in  their  ordinary  and  natural  sense.  If  so  read  they 
make  sense,  that  is  the  end  of  the  matter.  If,  however,  so  read  they 
are  ambiguous  or  lead  to  an  unreasonable  result,  then  and  then  only 
must  the  Court,  by  resort  to  other  methods  of  interpretation,  seek  to 
ascertain  what  the  parties  really  meant  when  they  used  the  words 
under  consideration  {Competence  of  the  General  Assembly  Regarding 
Admission  to  the  United  Nations.. l.CJ.  Reports  1950 , p.  8,  and  Polish 
Postal  Service  in  Damig , P.C.I-J.,  Series  B,  p.  39)  . 

This  injunction  is  sometimes  a counsel  of  perfection.  The  ordinary 
and  natural  sense  of  words  may  at  times  be  a matter  of  considerable 
difficulty  to  determine.  What  is  their  ordinary  and  natural  sense  to 
one  may  not  be  so  to  another.  The  interpreter  not  uncommonly  has, 
what  has  been  described  as,  a personal  feeling  towards  certain  words 
and  phrases.  What  makes  sense  to  one  may  not  make  sense  to  another. 
Ambiguity  may  lie  hidden  in  the  plainest  and  most  simple  of  words 
even  in  their  natural  and  ordinary  meaning.  Nor  is  it  always  evident 
by  what  legal  yardstick  words  read  in  their  natural  and  ordinary  sense 
may  be  judged  to  produce  an  unreasonable  result. 

Moreover  the  intention  of  the  parties  at  the  time  when  they  entered 
into  an  engagement  will  not  always — depending  upon  the  nature  and 
subject  matter  of  the  engagement — have  the  same  importance.  In  par- 
ticular in  the  case  of  a multilateral  treaty  such  as  tne  Charter  the  in- 
tention of  its  original  Members,  except  such  as  may  be  gathered  from 
its  terms  alone,  is  beset  with  evident  difficulties.  Moreover,  since  from 
its  inception  it  was  contemplated  that  other  States  would  be  admitted 
to  membership  so  that  the  Organization  would,  in  the  end,  comprise 
“all  other  peace-loving  States  which  accept  the  obligations  contained 
in  the  Charter5^  (Article  4) , the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Charter 
appears  less  important  than  intention  in  many  other  treaties  where 
the  parties  are  fixed  and  constant  and  where  the  nature  and  subject 
matter  of  the  treaty  is  different.  It  is  hardly  the  intention  of  those 
States  which  originally  framed  the  Charter  which  is  important  except 
as  that  intention  reveals  itself  in  the  text.  What  is  important  is  what 
the  Charter  itself  provides:  what — to  use  the  words  of  Article  4 — 
is  “contained  in  * • • the  Charter”. 

It  is,  I venture  to  suggest,  perhaps  safer  to  say  that  the  meaning 
of  words,  however  described,  depends  upon  subject  matter  and  the  con- 
text in  which  they  ore  used. 

• * * 

In  the  interpretation  of  a multilateral  treaty  such  as  the  Charter 
which  establishes  a permanent  international  mechanism  or  organiza- 
tion to  accomplish  certain  stated  purposes  there  are  particular  con- 
siderations to  which  regard  should,  I think,  be  had. 

Its  provisions  were  of  necessity  expressed  in  broad  and  general 
terms.  It  attempts  to  provide  against  the  unknown,  the  unforeseen 
and,  indeed,  the  unforeseeable.  Its  text  reveals  that  it  was  intended — 
subject  to  such  amendments  as  might  from  time  to  time  be  made  to 
it — to  endure,  at  least  it  was  hoped  it  would  endure,  for  all  time.  It 
was  intended  to  apply  to  varying  conditions  in  a changing  and  evolving 
world  community  and  to  a multiplicity  of  unpredictable  situations 
and  events.  Its  provisions  were  intended  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
ever  changing  pattern  of  international  existence.  It  established  inter- 
national machinery  to  accomplish  its  stated  purposes. 
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It  may  with  confidence  be  asserted  that  it3  particular  provisions 
should  receive  a broad  and  liberal  interpretation  unless  the  context 
of  any  particular  provision  requires,  or  there  is  to  be  found  elsewhere 
in  the  Charter,  something  to  compel  a narrower  and  restricted  inter- 
pretation. 

The  stated  purposes  of  the  Charter  should  be  the  prime  considera- 
tion in  interpreting  its  text. 

Despite  current  tendencies  to  the  contrary  the  first  task  of  the  Court 
is  to  look,  not  at  the  travail#  preparatoire s or  the  practice  which 
hitherto  has  been  followed  within  the  Organization,  but  at  the  terms 
of  the  Charter  itself.  What,  does  it  provide  to  carry  out  its  purposes! 

If  the  meaning  of  any  particular  provision  read  in  its  context  is  suffi- 
ciently clear  to  satisfy  the  Court  as  to  the  interpretation  to  be  given 
to  it.  there  is  neither  legal  justification  nor  any  logical  reason  to  have 
recourse  to  either  the  travauw  preparatoires  or  the  practice  followed 
within  the  United  Nations. 

The  Charter  must,  of  course,  be  read  as  a whole  so  as  to  give  effect 
to  all  its  terms  in  order  to  avoid  inconsistency.  No  word,  or  provision, 
may  be  disregarded  or  treated  as  superfluous,  unless  this  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  Charter’s  terms  read  as  a whole. 

* • * 

The  purpose  pervading  the  whole  of  the  Charter  and  dominating 
it  is  that  of  maintaining  international  peace  and  security  and  to  that 
end  the  taking  of  effective  collective  measures  for  the  prevention  and 
removal  of  threats  to  the  peace. 

Interpretation  of  the  Charter  should  be  directed  to  giving  effect 
to  that  purpose,  not  to  frustrate  it.  If  two  interpretations  are  pos- 
sible in  relation  to  any  particular  provision  of  it,  that  which  is  favour- 
able to  the  accomplishment  of  purpose  and  not  restrictive  of  it  must 
be  preferred. 

A general  rule  is  that  words  used  in  a treaty  should  be  read  as 
having  the  meaning  they  bore  therein  when  it  came  into  existence. 
But  this  meaning  must  be  consistent  with  the  purposes  sought  to  be 
achieved.  Where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Charter,  the  purposes  are 
directed  to  saving  succeeding  generations  in  an  indefinite  future 
from  the  scourge  of  war,  to  advancing  the  welfare  and  dignity  of 
man,  and  establishing  and  maintaining  peace  under  international 
justice  for  all  time,  the  general  rule  above  stated  does  not  mean 
that  the  words  in  the  Charter  can  only  comprehend  such  situations 
and  contingencies  and  manifestations  of  subject  matter  as  were  within 
the  minds  of  the  framers  of  the  Charter  fcf.  Employment  of  Women 
During  the  Night , P.C.I.J..  Series  A/B,  No.  50,  p.  377) . 

The  wisest  of  them  could  never  have  anticipated  the  tremendous 
changes  which  politically,  militarily,  and  otherwise  have  occurred  in 
the  comnaratively  few  years  which  have  elapsed  since  1045.  Few  if 
any  could  have  contemplated  a world  in  thraldom  to  atomic  weapons 
on  the  scale  of  today,  and  the  dangers  inherent  in  even  minor  and 
remote  events  to  spark  wide  hostilities  imperilling  both  world  peace 
and  vast  numbers  of  mankind.  No  comparable  human  instrument 
in  1945  or  today  could  provide  against  all  the  contingencies  that  the 
future  should  hold.  All  that  the  framers  of  the  Charter  reasonably 
could  do  was  to  set  forth  the  purposes  the  organization  set  up  should 
seek  to  achieve,  establish  the  organs  to  accomplish  these  purposes  and 
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confer  upon  these  organs  powers  in  general  terms.  Yet  these  general 
terms,  unfettered  by  mams  incapacity  to  foretell  the  future,  may  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  thrusts  of  a changing  world. 

The  nature  of  the  authority  granted  by  the  Charter  to  each  of  its 
organs  does  not  change  with  time.  The  ambit  or  scope  of  the  author- 
ity conferred  may  nonetheless  comprehend  ever  changing  circum- 
stances and  conditions  and  embrace,  as  history  unfolds  itself,  new 
problems  and  situations  which  were  not  and  could  not  have  been  envis- 
aged when  the  Charter  came  into  being.  The  Charter  must  accord- 
ingly be  interpreted,  whilst  in  no  way  deforming  or  dislocating  its 
language,  so  that  the  authority  conferred  upon  the  Organization  and 
its  various  organs  may  attach  itself  to  new  and  unanticipated  situa- 
tions and  events. 

All  canons  of  interpretation,  however  valuable  they  may  be,  are 
but  aids  to  the  interpreter.  There  are,  as  this  Court’s  predecessor 
acknowledged,  many  methods  of  interpretation.  (Territorial  Juris- 
diction of  the  International  Commission  on  the  River  Oder , P.C.I.J., 
Series  A,  No.  23,  p.  26).  The  question  whether  an  unforeseen,  or 
extraordinary,  or  abnormal  development  or  situation,  or  matter  relat- 
ing thereto,  rails  within  the  authority  accorded  to  any  of  the  organs 
of  the  Organization  finds  its  answer  in  discharging  the  essential  task 
of  the  aim  of  all  interpretation — ascertaining  the  meaning  of  the 
relevant  Charter  provision,  having  regard  to  its  context.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  text  will  be  illuminated  by  the  stated  purposes  to  achieve 
which  the  terms  of  the  Charter  were  drafted. 

* * * 

Practice  icithin  the  United  Nation* — Its  effect  on  or  value  as  a 
criterion  of  interpretat  ion. 

In  the  proceedings  on  this  Advisory  Opinion  pra  fice  and  usage 
within  the  United  Nations  has  been  greatly  relied  iqion  by  certain 
States,  which  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  present 
their  views  to  the  Court,  as  establishing  a criterion  of  interpretation 
of  relevant  Charter  orovisions. 

It  was  for  example  contended  by  one  State  that  usages  developed 
in  the  practice  of  the  United  Nations  have  dealt  with  certain  items 
of  expenditures  as  expenses  of  the  Organization  within  the  meaning 
of  Article  17(2)  and  that  such  usages  whether  or  not  they  could  be 
said  to  have  attained  the  character  of  customary  legal  principle  are 
relevant  for  the  purjioses  of  interpreting  the  meaning  and  scope  of 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  concerning  specific  ques- 
tions. So  usage  within  the  United  Nations,  it  was  urged,  has  sanc- 
tioned the  inclusion  in  the  budget  expenses  of  the  Organization  of 
items  which  related  to  other  than  the  ordinary  administrative  and 
routine  duties  of  the  Organization  as,  for  example,  those  connected 
with  special  peace-keeping  operations  and  operations  of  a similar 
character  initiated  by  either  the  General  Assembly  or  the  Security 
Council. 

Thus,  so  it  was  asserted,  in  practice  it  has  been  considered  a normal 
and  usual  procedure  to  include  such  operations  in  the  regular  budget 
which  was  financed  in  accordance  with  Article  17(2)  of  the  Charter. 
Though  objections  had  from  time  to  time  been  made  to  the  inclusion 
of  different  items,  the  General  Assembly  had  not  hesitated  to  overrule 
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such  objections  and  the  objecting  States,  it  was  claimed,  had  in  the 
end  acquiesced  in  the  decisions  by  paying  their  contributions  under 
Article  17(2).  It  was  also  contended  that  the  General  Assembly  and 
pie  Security  Council  had  consistently  pursued  a practice  of  consider- 
ing the  General  Assembly  competent  to  deal  with  a matter  trans- 
ferred to  it  from  the  Security  Council  in  the  circumstances  defined 
by  the  Uniting  for  Peace  Resolution  377  (V) . 

These  practices  were  called  in  aid  as  relevant  considerations  in  in- 
terpreting both  Article  17  (2)  and  Article  24  of  the  Charter.  The 
proposition  advanced  was  that  it  is  a general  principle  that  a treaty 
provision  should  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  subsequent  conduct 
of  the  contracting  part’-^s — words  which  echo  those  to  be  found  in 
the  Advisory  Opinion  of  the  Permanent  Court  in  Interpretation  of 
the  Treaty  of  Lausanne  (P.C.I.J.,  Series  B,  No.  12, 1925,  p.  24) — ana 
that  the  uniform  practice  pursued  by  the  organs  of  the  United  Nations 
should  be  equated  with  the  “subsequent  conduct”  of  contracting  parties 
as  in  the  case  of  a bilateral  treaty. 

Similar  contentions  were  made  by  other  States.  The  practice  of 
the  parties  in  interpreting  a constitutive  instrument,  it  was  submitted, 
was  a guide  to  that  instrument’s  true  meaning.  Tne  practice  of  the 
Security  Council,  as  well  as  that  of  the  General  Assembly,  demon- 
strated, it  was  said,  that  the  power  to  approve  and  apportion  the 
budget  of  the  United  Nations  was  recognized  to  be  the  province  of 
the  General  Assembly  alone.  Furthermore,  by  adopting  certain 
resolutions  the  Security  Council  and  the  General  Assembly  construed 
the  Charter  as  granting  the  powers  thus  exercised,  that  these  organs 
had  the  competence  to  interpret  such  parts  of  the  Charter  as  were  ap- 
plicable to  their  respective  and  particular  functions,  and  accordingly, 
that  the  interpretations  such  organs  have  in  practice  given  to  their 
respective  powers  are  entitled  to  the  greatest  weight  in  any  subsequent 
judicial  review  to  determine  the  meaning  and  extent  of  those 
functions. 

The  contention  of  one  State  went  further.  The  claim  was  made 
that  any  interpretation  of  the  Charter  by  a United  Nations  organ 
should  be  upheld  so  long  as  it  is  an  interpretation  which  is  not  ex- 
pressly inconsistent  with  the  Charter  and  that  since  any  such  interpre- 
tation would  reflect  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the  Member  States, 
and  considering  the  interpretation  of  the  Charter  which  has  been  ap- 
plied by  the  Assembly  in  regard  to  financing  the  operation  of  tne 
TTNOC  and  UNEF,  the  Court  should  give  its  advisory  opinion  in  this 
case  in  the  affirmative. 

These  contentions  raise  questions  of  importance  which  should  not, 
I think,  be  passed  over  in  silence,  particularly  having  regard  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  Court  itself  has  had  recourse  to  practice  within 
the  United  Nations  from  which  to  draw  sustenance  for  its  interpreta- 
tion of  Charter  provisions. 

. * • • 

It  is  of  course  a general  principle  of  international  law  that  the  sub- 
sequent conduct  of  the  parties  to  a bilateral— or  a multilateral — instru- 
ment may  throw  light  on  the  intention  of  the  parties  at  the  time  the 
instrument  was  entered  into  and  thus  may  provide  a legitimate  cri- 
terion in  interpretation. 
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So  the  conduct  of  one  party  to  such  an  instrument — or  to  a uni- 
lateral instrument — may  throw  light  upon  its  intentions  when  enter- 
ing into  it  whilst  that  of  both  or  all — parties  may  have  considerable 
probative  value  in  aid  of  interpretation. 

There  is,  however,  as  the  late  Judge  Sir  Hersch  Lauterpacht  has 
pointed  out,  an  element  of  artificiality  in  theprinciple,  and  care 
must  be  taken  to  circumscribe  its  operation.  This  element  of  arti- 
ficiality is  greatly  magnified  when  tne  principle  is  sought  to  be  ex- 
tended from  the  field  of  bilateral  instruments  to  that  of  multilateral 
instruments  of  an  organic  character  and  where  the  practice  (or  sub- 
sequent conduct)  relied  upon  is  that,  not  of  the  parties  to  the  instru- 
ment, but  of  an  organ  created  thereunder. 

In  any  case  subsequent  conduct  may  only  provide  a criterion  of 
interpretation  when  tne  text  is  obscure,  and  even  then  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  whether  that  conduct  itself  permits  of  only  one  infer- 
ence (Brazilian  Loans  Case , P.C.I.J.,  Series  A/B,  Nos.  20/21,  p. 
119).  Except  in  the  case  where  a party  is  by  its  conduct  precluded 
from  relying  upon  a particular  interpretation,  with  which  type 
of  case  we  are  not  presently  concerned,  it  can  hardly  control  tne 
language  or  provide  a criterion  of  interpretation  of  a text  which  is 
not  obscure. 

I find  difficulty  in  accepting  the  proposition  that  a practice  pursued 
by  an  organ  of  the  United  Nations  may  be  equated  with  the  subse- 
quent conduct  of  parties  to  a bilateral  agreement  and  thus  afford 
evidence  of  intention  of  the  parties  to  the  Charter  (who  have  con- 
stantly been  added  to  since  it  came  into  force)  and  in  that  way  or 
otherwise  provide  a criterion  of  interpretation.  Nor  can  I agree 
with  a view  sometimes  advanced  that  a common  practice  pursued  by 
an  organ  of  the  United  NationSj  though  ultra  mres  and  in  point  of 
fact  having  the  result  of  amending  the  Charter,  may  nonetheless  be 
effective  as  a criterion  of  interpretation. 

* * * 

The  legal  rationale  behind  what  is  called  the  principle  of  “subse- 
quent conduct”  is  I think  evident  enough.  In  essence  it  is  a question 
of  evidence,  its  admissibility  and  value.  Its  roots  are  deeply  em- 
bedded in  the  experience  of  mankind. 

A man  enters  into  a compact  usually  between  himself  and  another. 
The  meaning  of  that  compact  when  entered  into  whether  oral,  or  in 
writing,  may  well  be  affected,  even  determined,  by  the  manner  in 
which  both  parties  in  practice  have  carried  it  out. 

That  is  evident  enough.  Their  joint  conduct  expresses  their  com- 
mon understanding  of  what  the  terms  of  thei-  compact,  at  the  time 
they  entered  into  it,  were  intended  to  mean,  and  thus  provides  direct 
evidence  of  what  they  did  mean. 

That  conduct  on  the  part  of  both  parties  to  a treaty  should  be 
considered  on  the  same  footing  is  incontestable.  It  provides  a cri- 
terion of  interpretation. 

It  is  however  evident  enough — despite  a flimsy  and  questionable 
argument  based  upon  what  appears  in  Iranian  Ou  Company  (I.CJ. 
Reports  1962 , pp.  106-7)- — that  the  subsequent  conduct  of  one  party 
alone  cannot  be  evidence  in  its  favour  of  a common  understanding  of 
the  meaning  intended  to  be  given  to  the  text  of  a treaty.  Its  conduct 
could,  under  certain  conditions  to  which  I have  in  the  Case  Concerning 
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the  Temple  of  Preah  Vihear  ( l.CJ . Reports  1962,  p.  6)  made  brief 
reference,  preclude  it  as  against  the  other  party  to  the  treaty  from 
alleging  an  interpretation  contrary  to  that  which  by  its  conduct 
it  has  represented  to  be  the  correct  interpretation  to  be  placed  upon 
the  treaty.  Short  of  conduct  on  its  part  amounting  to  preclusion,  it 
may  also,  if  the  other  party  to  the  treaty  acknowledges  that  the  in- 
terpretation so  placed  upon  it  bv  the  first  party  is  correct,  provide 
some  evidence  in  favour  of  the  first  party,  depending  on  the  weight 
the  acknowledgement  merits,  and  thus  also  provide  a criterion  of 
interpretation. 

As  in  the  field  of  municipal  law,  multilateral  compacts  were  a later 
development;  as  also  were  multilateral  treaties  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national law,  particularly  those  of  the  organizational  character  of  the 
Charter. 

In  the  case  of  multilateral  treaties  the  admissibility  and  value  as 
evidence  of  subsequent  conduct  of  one  or  more  parties  thereto  encoun- 
ter particular  difficulties.  If  all  the  parties  to  a multilateral  treaty 
where  the  parties  are  fixed  and  constant,  pursue  a course  of  subsequent 
conduct  in  their  attitude  to  the  text  of  the  treaty,  and  that  course  of 
conduct  leads  to  an  inference,  and  one  inference  only,  as  to  their 
common  intention  and  understanding  at  the  time  they  entered  into 
the  treaty  as  to  the  meaning  of  its  text,  the  probative  value  of  their 
conduct  again  is  manifest.  If  however  only  one  or  some  but  not 
all  of  them  by  subsequent  conduct  interpret  the  text  in  a certain 
manner,  that  conduct  stands  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  unilateral 
conduct  of  one  party  to  a bilateral  treaty.  The  conduct  of  such  one 
or  more  could  not  of  itself  have  any  probative  value  or  provide  a 
criterion  for  judicial  interpretation. 

Even  where  the  course  of  subsequent  conduct  pursued  by  both 
parties  to  a bilateral  treaty  or  by  all  parties  to  a multilateral  treaty 
are  in  accord  and  that  conduct  permits  of  only  one  inference  it  pro- 
vides a criterion  of  interpretation  only  when,  as  has  already  been  in- 
dicated, the  text  of  the  treaty  is  obscure  or  ambiguous.  It  may,  how- 
ever, depending  upon  other  considerations  not  necessary  to  oe  here 
dealt  with,  provide  evidence  from  which  to  infer  a new  agreement 
with  new  rights  and  obligations  between  the  parties,  in  effect  super- 
imposed or  based  upon  the  text  of  the  treater  and  amending  the  same. 
This  latter  aspect  oi  subsequent  conduct  is  irrelevant  for  present  con- 
sideration since  no  amendment  of  the  Charter  may  occur  except  pur- 
suant to  Article  108  of  the  Charter. 

When  we  pass  from  multilateral  treaties  in  which  the  parties  thereto 
are  fixed  and  constant  to  multilateral  treaties  where  the  original  par- 
ties thereto  may  be  added  to  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
itself  we  move  into  territory  where  the  role  and  value  of  subsequent 
conduct  as  an  interpretive  element  is  by  no  means  evident. 

The  Charter  provides  the  specific  case  with  what  we  are  concerned. 
The  original  members  of  the  Charter  number  less  than  half  the  total 
number  of  Member  States.  If  the  intention  of  the  original  Members 
of  the  United  Nations,  at  the  time  they  entered  into  the  Charter,  is 
that  which  provides  a criterion  of  interpretation,  then  it  is  the  sub- 
sequent conduct  of  those  Members  which  may  be  equated  with  the  sub- 
sequent conduct  of  the  parties  to  a bilateral  or  multilateral  treaty 
where  the  parties  are  fixed  and  constant.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  could 
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add  a new  and  indeterminate  dimension  to  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  States  which  were  not  original  Members  and  who  were  not  privy 
to  the  intentions  of  the  original  Members. 

However  this  may  be  it  is  not  evident  on  what  ground  a practice 
consistently  followed  by  a majority  of  Member  States  not  in  fact  ac- 
cepted by  other  Member  States  could  provide  any  criterion  of  inter- 
pretation which  the  Court  could  properly  take  into  consideration  in 
the  discharge  of  its  judicial  function.  The  conduct  of  the  majority 
in  following  the  practice  may  be  evidence  against  them  and  against 
those  who  in  fact  accept  the  practice  as  correctly  interpreting  a Char- 
ter provision,  but  could  not,  it  seems  to  me,  afford  any  in  their  favour 
to  support  an  interpretation  which  by  majority  they  have  been  able 
to  assert. 

* * * 

It  is  not  I think  permissible  to  move  the  principle  of  subsequent 
conduct  of  parties  to  a bilateral  or  multilateral  treaty  into  another 
field  and  seek  to  apply  it,  not  to  the  -parties  to  the  treaty,  but  to  an 
organ  established  under  the  treaty. 

My  present  view  is  tliat  it  is  not  possible  to  equate  “subsequent  con- 
duct” with  the  practice  of  an  organ  of  the  United  Nations.  Not 
only  is  such  an  organ  not  a party  to  the  Charter  but  the  inescapable 
reality  is  that  both  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security  Council 
are  but  the  mechanisms  through  which  the  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  express  their  views  ana  act.  The  fact  that  they  act  through 
such  an  organ,  where  a majority  rule  prevails  and  so  determine  the 
practice,  cannot,  it  seems  to  me,  give  any  greater  probative  value  to 
the  practice  established  within  that  organ  than  it  would  have  as  con- 
duct of  the  Members  that  comprise  the  majority  if  pursued  outside  of 
that  organ. 

The  contention  of  the  various  States,  that  the  practice  followed  by 
the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security  Council  in  interpreting  their 
functions  under  the  Charter  has  a particular  probative  value  of  its 
own,  finds  authority,  it  is  claimed,  in  the  jurisprudence  of  this  Court 
and  its  predecessor. 

It  falls  for  consideration  to  what  extent,  if  at  all,  this  is  so. 

The  cases  which  may  be  relied  upon  are  few  and.  upon  examination, 
they  throw  little  light  upon  the  matter.  The  extent  to  which  a prac- 
tice pursued  by  an  organ  of  the  United  Nations  may  be  had  resort  to 
by  the  Court,  if  at  all,  as  an  aid  to  interpretation,  has,  I think,  yet  to 
receive  deliberative  consideration  by,  ana  to  be  spelt  out  by,  the  Court. 

In  the  Advisory  Opinion  of  the  Permanent  Court  in  Competence  of 
the  International  Labour  Organisation  (P.C.I.J.,  Series  B,  No.  2 
(1922),  pp.  40-11)  when  dealing  with  a question  of  interpretation 
arising  out  of  Part  XIII  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  and  Germany,  the  fact  that  the  competence 
of  the  International  Labour  Organisation  to  deal  with  the  subject  of 
agriculture  had  never  been  disputed  by  the  Contract  ing  Parties  might, 
the  Court  observed,  if  there  had  been  any  ambiguity  in  the  text  (which 
the  Court  found  did  not  exist) , “suffice  to  turn  the  scale”.  The  Court 
in  point  of  fact  had  already  arrived  at  its  conclusion  on  the  interpreta- 
tion which  should  be  given  to  the  text;  its  observation  was  accordingly 
obiter  dicta.  Moreover  it  was  dealing  with  the  conduct  of  parties  to 
the  treaty.  In  any  case  from  the  nature  of  the  Court’s  observation  in 
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that  case  it  must  be  evident  that  it  has  little  if  any  jurisprudential 
value  on  the  matter  presently  beingconsidered. 

In  the  Advisory  Opinion  of  the  Permanent  Court  in  Treaty  of  Lau- 
sanne ( Frontier  between  Turkey  and  Iraq)  (P.C.LJ.  1925,  Series  B, 
No,  12,  p.  24)  advice  was  sought  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations  on  Article  3,  paragraph  2,  of  that  Treaty.  Although  this 
was  so,  an  examination  of  the  case  will  reveal  that  what  the  Court 
was  directing  its  attention  to  was  in  essence  a dispute  between  Great 
Britain  and  Turkey  in  relation  to  the  frontier  between  the  last- 
mentioned  State  and  Iraq.  In  that  case  the  Court  did  concern  itself 
with  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  Parties  but  only  with  the  conduct 
of  the  Parties  to  that  dispute.  It  examined  the  conduct  of  Great 
Britain  and  Turkey.  Again  the  Court  in  any  case  had  already  reached 
its  conclusion  on  tne  interpretation  it  should  place  upon  the  Article 
upon  which  advice  was  sought.  The  meaning  was  “sufficiently  dear” 
and  thus  what  it  had  to  say  in  relation  to  the  subsequent  conduct  of 
Great  Britain  and  Turkey  was  also  obiter  dicta. 

The  Court  observed 

The  facts  subsequent  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne  can  only 
concern  the  Court  in  so  far  as  they  throw  light  upon  the  intention  of  the  Par- 
ties 1 — at  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty. 

It  considered  that  the  “attitude  adopted  by  the  British  and  Turkish 
Governments”  after  the  signature  of  the  Treaty  “is  only  valuable  . . . 
as  an  indication  of  their  views  regarding  the  clause  in  question”.  The 
fact  that  the  British  and  Turkish  representatives  concurred  in  a 
certain  unanimous  vote  6t  the  Council  of  the  League  on  a particular 
matter  showed  that  there  was  no  disagreement  between  “the  Parties” 
as  regards  their  obligation  to  accept  as  definitive  and  binding  the  deci- 
sion or  recommendation  to  be  made  by  the  Council.  The  fact  that 
“the  Parties”  accepted  beforehand  the  Council’s  decision  might,  the 
Court  observed,  be  regarded  as  confirming  the  interpretation  which 
in  the  Court’s  opinion  flowed  from  the  actual  wording  of  the  Article. 

It  hardly  needs  exposition  to  establish  that  this  case  provides  no 
foundation  upon  which  to  rest  the  contentions  of  the  various  States 
to  which  reference  has  previously  been  made. 

Nor  does  the  Advisory  Opinion  of  the  Court  in  Statue  of  South 
Weet  Africa  ( l.CJ '.  Reports  1960 , p.  128)  where  the  Court  said  that 

Interpretations  placed  upon  legal  instruments  by  the  forties  to  them  though 
not  conclusive  aa  to  their  meaning  have  considerable  probative  value  when  they 
contain  recognition  by  a party  of  its  own  obligations  under  an  instrument, 

or  the  Brazilian  Loans  Case  (P.CXJ.  (1929),  Series  A,  Noe.  20/21, 
p.  119)— -both  of  which  cases  were  relied  upon  in  support  of  the 
proposition  that  the  interpretation  given  by  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  Security  Council  to  provisions  of  the  Charter  were  entitled 
to  the  greatest  weight  in  any  subsequent  judicial  review— carnr  the 
matter  any  further.  In  the  former  case  a common  intention  was  round 
to  exist — the  interpretation  that  South  Africa  was  said  to  have  placed 
upon  the  Charter  (or  its  mandate!  by  its  conduct  provided  evidence 
against  it.  The  latter  case  has  little  if  any  relevance.  Having  stated 
the  principle  of  “subsequent  conduct”  in  terms  already  indicated  the 
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Court  went  on  to  say  that  there  was  indeed  no  ambiguity  in  the  text. 
The  principle  accordingly  did  not  apply.  The  Court  however,  because 
of  arguments  advanced  in  the  course  of  the  proceeding  before  it,  was 
induced  to  consider  whether  the  bondholders’  conduct  provided  any 
basis  for  an  inference  that  they — the  bondholders — were  of  the  opinion 
that  they  were  not  entitled  to  payment  on  the  basis  of  gold;  in  short 
whether  their  conduct  could  provide  evidence  against  mem. 

Finally  there  is  the  Advisory  Opinion  of  this  Court  in  Competence 
of  the  General  Assembly  regarding  Admission  to  the  United  Nations 
(Article  4 of  the  Charter ) ( I.CJ '.  Reports  1960 , p.  9)  which  the  Court 
in  this  case  accepts  as  authority  for  its  reliance  upon  practice  within 
the  United  Nations  to  sustain  its  reasoning  and  which  is  usually  relied 
upon  in  support  of  the  proposition  that  “subsequent  conduct”  is  to  be 
equated  with  a practice  pursued  by  the  organs  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  that  Advisory  Opinion  the  Court  would  appear  to  have  found 
support  for  its  conclusmjwriTeady  othef^TBe^nrivea  at  on  the  meaning 
of  Article  4 of  the  CjMCner.  It  had  found  “no  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
the  natural  and  nrainaiy  meaning  of  the  words  in  question  and  no 
difficulty  in  ad mg  effect  to  them2^But  it  appear^  to  have  found 
sustenance  <jr  satisfaction  for  its  ’ 
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had  consistently  interpreted  Artiptf  4 in  the  sense 
d or  had  consistently  interpreted  it  in  a different 
va^tto  the  Court’s  conclusion.  On  any  rational 
examination  of  this  case^rt-^Mxuddsa^  T Htnf,  no  authority,  at  least 
none  of  any  weight,  for  the  proposition  that  the  practice  followed  by 
an  organ  of  the  United  Nations  may  be  equated  with  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  the  ‘parties  to  a treaty. 

The  jurisprudence  of  this  Court  and  of  the  Permanent  Court  ac- 
cordingly reveals,  I believe,  no  support  for  the  various  contentions 
advanced  by  the  States  to  which  reference  has  been  made  and.  in 
particular  lends  none  to  the  proposition  that  a practice  pursued  by 
a majority  of  Member  States  in  an  organ  of  the  United  Nations  has 
probative  value  in  the  present  case. 


Apart  from  a practice  which  is  of  a peaceful,  uniform  and  undis- 
puted character  accepted  by  all  current  members,  a consideration 
of  which  is  not  germane  to  the  present  examination,  I accordingly 
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entertain  considerable  doubt  whether  practice  of  an  organ  of  the 
United  Nations  has  any  probative  value  either  as  providing  evidence 
of  the  intentions  of  the  original  Member  States  or  otherwise  a cri- 
terion of  interpretation.  As  presently  advised  I think  it  has  none 

If  however  it  lias  probative  value,  what  is  the  measure  of  its  value 
before  this  Court! 

An  organ  of  the  JJnited  Nations,  whether  it  be  the  General  As- 
sembly, the  Security  Council,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the 
Secretariat  or  its  subsidiary  organs  has  in  practice  to  interpret  its 
authority  in  order  thrft  it  may  effectively  function.  So,  throughout 
the  world,  have  countless  governmental  and  administrative  organs 
and  officials  to  interpret  theirs.  The  General  Assembly  may  thus,  in 
practice,  by  majority  vote,  interpret  Charter  provisions  as  giving  it 
authority  to  pursue  a certain  course  of  action.  It  may  continue  to 
give  the  same  interpretation  to  these  Charter  provisions  in  similar 
or  different  situations  as  they  arise.  In  so  doing  action  taken  by 
it  may  be  extended  to  cover  circumstances  and  situations  which  had 
never  been  contemplated  by  those  who  framed  the  Charter.  But  this 
would  not,  for  reasons  wnich  have  already  been  given,  necessarily 
involve  any  departure  from  the  terms  of  the  Charter. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  General  Assembly  may  in  practice  construe 
its  authority  beyond  that  conferred  upon  it,  either  expressly  or  im- 
pliedly, by  the  Charter.  It  may,  for  example,  interpret  its  powers  to 
permit  it  to  enter  a field  prohibited  to  it  under  the  Charter  or  in 
disregard  of  the  procedure  prescribed  in  the  Charter.  Action  taken 
by  the  General  Assembly  (or  other  organs)  may  accordingly  on 
occasions  be  beyond  power. 

The  Charter  establishes  an  Organization.  The  Organization  must 
function  through  its  constituted  organs.  The  functions  and  au- 
thorities of  those  organs  are  set  out  in  the  Charter.  However  the 
Charter  is  otherwise  described  the  essential  fact  is  that  it  is  a multi- 
lateral treaty.  It  cannot  be  altered  at  the  will  of  the  majority  of 
the  Member  States,  no  matter  how  often  that  will  is  expressed  or 
asserted  against  a protesting  minority  and  np  matter  how  large  be 
the  majority  of  Member  States  which  assert  its  will  in  this  manner 
or  how  small  the  minority. 

' It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the  protesting  minority  has  the  choice 
pf  remaining  in  or  withdrawing  from  the  Organization  and  that  if 
it  chooses  to  remain  or  because  it  pays  its  contributions  according  to 
apportionment  under  Article  17(2)  the  Members  in  the  minority 
“acquiesce”  in  the  practice  or  must  be  deemed  to  have  done  so.  They 
are  bound  to  pay  these  contributions  and  the  minority  has  a right 
to  remain  in  the  Organization  and  at  the  same  time  to  assert  what  it 
claims  to  be  any  infringement  of  its  rights  under  the  Charter  or  any 
illegal  U9e  of  power  by  any  organ  of  theTJnited  Nations. 

In  practice,  if  the  General  Assembly  (or  any  organ)  exceeds  its 
authority  there  is  little  that  the  protesting  minority  may  do  except 
to  protest  and  reserve  its  rights  whatever  they  may  De.  If,  however, 
the  authority  purported  to  be  exercised  against  the  objection  of  any 
Member  State  is  beyond  power  it  remains  so. 

So,  if  the  General  Assembly  “intervened  in  matters  which  are  es- 
sentially within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  State”  within  the  meaning  of 
Article  2(7)  of  the  Charter,  whatever  be  the  meaning  to  be  given  to 
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these  words,  that  intervention  would  be  the  entering  into  a field  pro- 
hibited to  it  under  the  Charter  and  be  beyond  the  authority  or  the 
General  Assembly.  This  would  continue  to  be  so,  no  matter  how 
frequently  and  consistently  the  General  Assembly  had  construed  its 


authority  to  permit  it  to  make  intervention  in  matters  essentially 
within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  other  States.  The  majority  has 
nopower  to  extend,  alter  or  disregard  the  Charter. 

Each  organ  of  the  United  Nations,  of  course,  has  an  inherent  right 
to  interpret  the  Charter  in  relation  to  its  authority  and  functions.  But 
the  rule  that  they  may  do  so  is  not  in  any  case  applicable  without 

Sualifioation.  Their  interpretation  of  their  respective  authorities  un- 
er  the  Charter  may  conceivably  conflict  one  with  the  other.  They 
may  agree.  They  may,  after  following  a certain  interpretation  for 
many  years,  change  it.  In  any  case,  their  right  to  interpret  the 
Charter  gives  them  no  power  to  alter  it. 

The  question  of  constitutionality  ^faction  taken  by  the  General 
Assembly  or  the  Security Council  wHThtrely  call  for  consideration 
except  within  th^Unitea  Nations  itself,  where^a  majority  rule  pre- 
vails. InpracHce  this  may  enable  action  to  be  taken  whicn  is  beyond 
power.  _ when,  however,  tne  CouftSa^called  upon  uKpronounce  upon 
a questioiy'whether  certain^ autnority>xercised  by  an  organ  of  the 
Organization  is  witjjiifthe  power  of  thaJ  organ,  onlyVlegal  consid- 
eratiomyma^  be  ^jmiked  an  1 de  /^cfcMjxtension  of  the  Charter  must 
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In  tpe  present  ca^e,  it  isaiiffidmtjbo  Say  tEkt-iam  unable  to  regai 
any  usage  or  practice  f olio wfed-by^any  organ  ofUhe  United  Natio 
which  nas  been  determined-bf^vmajoitty  thereifl  against  the  will 
a minority  as  havingafiy  legal  relevance  orprobativV  value. 

\ _ \ (Supt£d)  Febkt/c.  Sfendek. 
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SEPARATE  OPINION  OF  JUDGE  SIR  GERALD 
FITZMAURICE 

I 


I have  not  written  this  separate  opinion  because  I disagree  with  the 
operative  conclusion  of  the  Opinion  of  the  Court.  I consider  that 
the  expenditures  referred  to  in  the  Assembly’s  Request  are  without 
doubt  expenses  of  the  Organization  within  the  meaning  of  Article  17, 
paragraph  2,  of  the  Charter.  I also  agree  with  much  oi  the  reasoning 
on  which  the  Court’s  Opinion  is  based,  although  it  goes  more  into 
matters  of  pure  detail  and  procedure  than  I would  have  thought 
necessary.  But  as  I shall  indicate,  I have  reservations  on  certain 
points  of  principle  having  wider  implications,  though  they  do  not 
affect  the  final  conclusion  reached  in  the  present  case. 

Moreover  (and  this  constitutes  my  main  reason  for  writing  a sep- 
arate opinion),  it  would  seem  that  the  Opinion  of  the  Court,  while 
dealing  elaborately  with  certain  matters,  refrains  designedly  from 
discussing  other,  more  general,  aspects  of  the  subject,  involving  diffi- 
culties which  have  troubled  a number  of  those  who  have  had  to  do 
with  it.  The  Opinion,  in  short,  ignores  various  points  which  appear 
to  me  to  be  very  relevant;  for  although  the  “legal  guidance”  men- 
tioned in  the  preambular  part  of  die  Request  is  asked  for  in  connec- 
tion with  the  question  of  “financing  the  United  Nations  operations 
in  the  Congo  and  in  the  Middle  East”,  I consider  that  even  in  these 
contexts  alone,  this  guidance  must  fall  short  of  full  utility  if  it  fails 
to  deal  with  certain  more  general  matters,  and  also  with  one  or  two 
others  that  the  Court  has  not  gone  into. 

For  instance,  the  Court  has  taken  the  view  that  it  is  only  required 
to  state  whether  certain  specified  expenditures  are  expenses  of  the 
Organization,  and  is  not  called  upon  to  declare  what  are  the  financial 
obligations  of  Member  States  (hence  the  change  in  the  title  of  the 
case).  To  my  mind  the  two  questions  are  indissolubly  linked,  for 
except  in  so  far  as  there  is  an  obligation  to  contribute  to  expenditures 
which  duly  rank  as  “expenses”,  there  is  no  point  in  determining 
whether  these  expenditures  are  expenses  or  not;  and  as  I shall  show, 
it  is  necessary  to  deal  with  certain  types  of  case  in  which  it  could  be 
contended  that,  although  given  expenditures  are  expenses  of  the 
Organization,  there  may  not  necessarily  or  always  be  an  obligation 
for  every  Member  State  to  contribute  to  them. 

n 

• 

A short  answer  to  the  question  put  in  the  Request  could  be  given 
on  the  following  lines : 

first,  that  the  notion  of  expenses  of  the  Organization  cannot 
be  confined  merely  to  its  regular  administrative  expenses,  since 
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the  latter  are  not  incurred  as  an  end  in  themselves  but  as  a means 
to  an  end,  namely,  to  enable  the  Organization  to  carry  out  the 
essential  substantive  functions  for  Which  it  exists;  therefore,  to 
regard  the  obligation  of  Member  States  as  extending  only  to 
routine  administrative  expenses  would  be  as  stultifying  as  it 
would  be  disingenuous ; 1 

secondly , that  the  notion  of  expenses  of  the  Organization  must 
extend  at  least  to  those  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  the  essen- 
tial functions  of  the  Organization  for  which  it.  was  brought  into 
existence:  that  peace-keeping  activities  constitute  such  a func- 
tion ; and  that  tne  expenditures  specified  in  the  Request  for  an 
advisory  opinion  relate  to  peace-keeping  activities; 

thirdly , that  the  Charter  does  not  exclude,  and  indeed  (subject 
to  specified  conditions  and  limitations)  makes  express  provision 
for  the  carrying  out  of  certain  peace-keeping  activities  by  the 
Assembly  (Articles  11,  14,  35,  etc.) ; and  that  the  activities  of 
the  Assembly  in  respect  of  which  the  expenditures  at  issue  were 
incurred  were  of  this  kind,  and  did  not  exceed  the  conditions 
and  limitations  in  question. 

Broadly  speaking,  though  in  greater  detail  and  with  more  elabora- 
tion, these  are  some  of  the  main  considerations  on  which  the  Opinion 
of  the  Court  is  in  fact  founded  and,  framed  as  indicated  above,  I con- 
cur in  them.  The  Court  however,  in  addition  to  these  considerations, 
and  more  particularly  in  connection  with  those  coming  under  the 
third  of  therrtj  has  alluded  to  the  possibility  that,  even  if  in  carrying 
out  the  activities  concerned  the  Assembly  was  not  acting  in  con- 
formity with  the  division  of  functions  established  by  the  Charter, 
this  would  not  cause  the  resulting  expenditures  to  cease  being  ex- 
penses of  the  Organization,  provided  that  the  related  activities  came 
within  the  functions  of  the  Organization  as  a whole^— the  irregularity 
ranking  merely  as  a matter  appertaining  to  the  internal  economy 
of  the  Organization.  This  is  an  idea  which  I think  must  not  be 

Jressed  too  far  (nor  does  the  Court  rely  on  it  except  incidentally). 

t is  certainly  correct  in  one  sense,  namely,  that  internal  irregu- 
larities would  not  affect  liabilities  definitely  incurred  by  or  on  be- 
half of  the  Organization,  in  relation  to  third  parties  outside  the 
Organization  or  its  membership.*  But  what  is  really  in  question 
here  is  the  relationship  of  the  Member  States  inter  se,  and  vis-a-vis 
the  Organization  as  such,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  prin- 
ciple at  least,  expenditures  incurred  in  excess  of  the  powers  of  the 
expending  body  are  invalid  expenditures.  The  question  is,  are  they 
invalid  if  they  merely  exceed  the  powers  of  tne  particular  organ 
authorizing  them,  but  not  those  of  tne  Organization  as  a whole?  It 
is  true  that  there  are  cases,  both  in  the  domestic  and  in  the  inter- 
national legal  spheres,  where  all  that  matters  (except  on  the  purely 
internal  plane)  is  that  a certain  act  has  in  fact  been  performed,  or 
not  performed,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  where  the  reasons  for,  or 
channels  through  which  the  performance  or  non-performance  baa 


1 For  Instance.  It  would  be  a curious  position,  to  say  the  least  of  It,  If  Member  States 
were  obliged  to  contribute  to  paying  the  salaries  of  the  Secretariat,  but  not  to  the  expenses 
of  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  Organisation,  for  the  purposes  of  which  the  Secretariat 
had  been  engaged. 

*1  will  postulate  for  present  purposes  that  the  third  party  Is  prtata  facie , entitled  in 
the  particular  circumstances,  to  assume  that  the  liabilities  hare  been  validly  incurred. 
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taken  place  are  immaterial.  But  in  the  present  case^  the  question 
of  the  financial  obligations  of  Member  States  in  relation  to  the  Or- 
ganization is  a question  moving  on  the  internal  plane;  and  if  an 
instrument  such  as  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  attributes 
given  functions  in  an  exclusive  manner  to  one  of  its  organs,  con- 
stituted in  a certain  way — other  and  different  functions  being  attri- 
buted to  other  and  differently  constituted  organs — this  can  only  be 
because,  in  respect  of  the  performance  of  the  functions  concerned, 
importance  was  attached  to  the  precise  constitution  of  the  organ 
concerned.* 

It  is  not  however  necessary  to  express  any  final  view  on  this  matter, 
for  the  simple  reason  that,  as  the  Opinion  of  the  Court  brings  out, 
the  Charter  does  not,  in  fact,  in  the  matter  of  peace-keeping  activities, 
establish  any  rigid  general  division  of  function  between  the  role  of 
the  Security  Council  and  that  of  the  Assembly.  Enforcement  or  coer- 
citive  action  stricto  sensu  is  of  course  exclusively  for  the  Security 
Council,  but  I agree  with  the  Court  that  the  action  of  the  Assembly  in 
the  Middle  East  and  in  the  Congo  has  not  been  of  this  character.  Fur- 
thermore, and  as  indicated  by  the  Court,  I consider  that  this  action 
of  the  Assembly  has  fallen  within  the  scope  of  its  functions  under  the 
Charter,  and  has  not  exceeded  the  limitations  thereby  imposed  on  the 
scope  and  exercise  of  those  functions. 

Beyond  a somewhat  general  statement  of  this  character,  I would  not 
wish  to  go  for  present  purposes.  While  I agree  with  the  general 
trend  of  the  Court’s  reasoning  on  what  I will  call  the  “military”  pro- 
visions of  the  Charter,  I would  have  to  reserve  my  position  on  a num- 
ber of  points  of  formulation  if  I thought  it  necessary  to  go  into  these 
provisions  in  detail. 

in 

Much  of  the  Opinion  of  the  Court  is  concerned  with  and  based  on  a 
consideration  of  what  has  been  the  actual  practice  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  financial  matters,  both  generally  and  in  relation  to  the  par- 
ticular expenditures  here  involved.  I would  have  preferred  to  see 
lees  reliance  on  practice  and  more  on  ordinary  reasoning.  The  argu- 
ment drawn  from  practice,  if  taken  too  far,  can  be  question -begging. 

However,  no  one  would  deny  that  practice  must  be  a very  relevant 
factor.  According  to  what  has  been  known  as  the  “principle  of  subse- 
quent practice”,  the  interpretation  in  fact  given  to  an  international 
instrument  by  the  parties  to  it,  as  a matter  of  settled  practice^  is  good 

§ resumptive  (and  may  in  certain  cases  be  virtually  conclusive)  evi- 
ence  of  what  the  correct  legal  interpretation  is — a principle  applied 
by  the  Court  jon  several  occasions.*  But  where  this  is  the  case,  it  is 
so  because  it  is  possible  and  reasonable  in  the  circumstances  to  infer 
from  the  behaviour  of  the  parties  that  they  have  regarded  the  inter- 
pretation they  have  given  to  the  instrument  in  question  as  the  legally 
correct  one,  and  have  tacitly  recognized  that,  in  consequence,  certain 
behaviour  was  legally  incumbent  upon  them.  In  the  present  context, 
it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  any  Member  State 

* Clearly  an  organ  constituted  In  a particular  war  will  tend  to  carry  out  a given  function 
In  a different  way  from  an  organ  differently  constituted,  and  will  have  been  entrusted  with 
that  function  for  that  reason,  inter  alia . 

« See  the  ffonth-Wsst  Africa  case  <1960),  also  the  (Ssoond)  AdmUoiono,  Corfu,  Iranian 
OH  Company  and  U Jl.  National § in  Moroooo  cases. 
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can  at  all  times,  and  in  any  event,  contribute  voluntarily  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Organization,  whether  or  not  it  recognizes  a legal  obliga- 
tion to  do  so j and  furthermore,  that  a number  of  the  expenditures 
of  the  Organization  are  in  fact  financed  partly  and,  in  certain  im- 
portant cases,  even  wholly  or  mainly  by  voluntary  contributions.* 
In  these  circumstances,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  infer  from  the  mere  fact 
that  Member  Suites  pay , that  they  necessarily  admit  in  all  cases  a 
positive  legal  obligation  to  do  so;  and  where,  as  has  not  infrequently 
occurred,  they  have  only  paid  under  or  after  protest,  the  easier  in- 
ference is  that  this  was  because,  for  whatever  reason  (by  no  means 
necessarily  consciousness  of  legal  obligation)  they  were  unwilling  in 
the  last  resort  to  withhold  a contribut  ion. 

Nevertheless,  while  the  existence  of  these  considerations  renders  it 
impossible  to  regard  the  practice  of  the  United  Nations  as  conclusive 
in  the  matter  (it  is  indeed  the  validity  of  some  part  of  that  practice 
which  is  put  in  issue  by  the  present  Request),  it  cannot  be  less  than 
very  material;  and  even  if  a majority  vote  cannot  in  the  formal  sense 
bind  the  minority,  it  can,  if  consistently  exercised  in  a particular 
way,  suffice  to  establish  a settled  practice  which  a tribunal  can  use- 
fully and  properly  take  account  of. 

IV 

Subject  to  the  foregoing  reservations  (which  however  go  to  reason- 
ing only)  I agree  that  the  particular  expenditures  mentioned  in  the 
Request  rank  as  expenses  of  the  Organization ; but  in  arriving  at  that 
conclusion  the  Court  has  failed  to  indicate  in  terms  (though  it  may 
to  some  extent  have  implied)  what  are  the  general  limitations  of 
principle  within  which  any  given  expenditure  can  rank  as  an  expense 
of  the  Organization;  and  this  is  something  which  I think  an  advisory 
opinion  on  the  financial  obligations  of  Member  States  ought  to  do, 
even  though  it  is  only  their  obligations  respecting  certain  particular 
expenditures  that  are  actually  in  question. 

In  my  opinion,  two — partly  overlapping  but  technically  distinct — 
conditions  must  be  fulfilled  before  any  given  expenditure  can  rank  as 
an  expense  of  the  Organization.  First,  the  expenditure  must  belong  to 
the  genus  “expense” — that  is  to  say  it  must  come  within  the  class  or 
category  of  expenditure  normally  (and  which  can  in  the  particular 
circumstances  reasonably  be)  regarded  as  having  the  basic  nature  of  an 
“expense”  properly  so  called.  A sum  of  money  does  not  become  an 
expense  merely  by  being  expended,  or  by  its  expenditure  being  author- 
ized. Secondly , even  if  the  expenditure  in  question  belongs  in  prin- 
ciple to  the  arenas  “expense”,  it  must  have  been  validly  incurred,  for 
a purpose  which  was  itself  valid  and  legitimate,  in  order  to  rank  as 
an  expense  within  the  meaning  of  Article  17,  paragraph  2,  involving 
for  Member  States  an  obligation  to  contribute  to  it.  There  will  remain 
a third  question,  namely,  does  it  follow  that  because  a given  expendi- 
ture is  an  “expense”,  every  Member  State  is  invariably,  and  irrespec- 
tive of  circumstances,  bound  to  contribute  to  it  according  to  that  Mem- 
ber’s apportioned  share?  I shall  indicate  in  due  course  why,  in  my 
opinion,  the  answer  to  this  last  question  is  not  self-evident. 

• As  to  these,  aee  below  at  the  end  of  the  Brat  paragraph  of  Section  VIIL 
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It  will  be  convenient  to  deal  first  with  the  second  of  the  above- 
mentioned  questions! — that  of  the  validity  of  any  given  expenditures. 
This  involves  issues  such  as  the  powers  of  the  authorizing  organ, 
whether  the  object  of  the  expenditure  falls  within  the  scope  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Organization,  and  so  forth,  which  must  depend  on  the 
particular  circumstances  of  each  case,  and  to  which  no  general  solution 
is  possible.  In  the  present  case,  an  adfirmative  answer  on  the  question 
of  the  validity  of  the  expenditures  concerned  can  and  must  be  given,  as 
indicated  by  the  Court.  But  the  important  practical  point  mvolved 
is  how  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  any  given  expenditures  can  be 
determined  if  controversy  arises,  seeing  that,  as  the  Court  points  out, 
the  Assembly  is  under  no  obligation  to  consult  the  Court,  and,  even  if 
consulted,  the  Court  can  only  render  an  opinion  having  a purely  ad- 
visory character;  and  moreover,  that  there  exists  no  other  jurisdiction 
to  which  compulsory  reference  can  be  made  and  which  can  also  render 
a binding  decision. 

The  solution  propounded  by  the  Court  is  a twofold  one.  One  aspect 
is  indicated  in  the  statement  made  in  the  Opinion  (italics  added)  that 
“As  anticipated  in  1945  . . . each  organ  [so.  of  the  United  Nations] 
must,  in  the  first  place  at  least , determine  its  own  jurisdiction” — i.e.  the 
scope  of  its  own  powers  and  the  validity  of  their  exercise.  The  phrase 
which  has  been  italicized  in  the  above  citation  makes  the  view  which 
the  citation  puts  forward  acceptable  up  to  a certain  point.  It  is  no 
doubt  true  that  any  objection  to  a given  exercise  of  powers,  or  to  action 
based  on  the  presumed  existence  of  certain  powers,  must  oe  advanced 
in  the  first  instance  in  the  organ  concerned,  and  will  be  subject  to  a 
ruling  by  it,  in  the  form  of  a motion  or  resolution  adopted  by  a majority 
vote. 

The  real  question  however,  in  mv  view  (and  the  Court  does  not  deal 
with  it),  is  whether  such  a ruling  would  have  to  be  regarded  as  final. 
In  the  course  of  the  oral  proceedings,  the  Court  was  in  effect  invited 
to  take  the  view  that  this  would  be  the  case.  It  was  suggested,  for 
example,  that  the  mere  fact  that  certain  expenditures  had  Men  actually 
apportioned  by  the  Assembly,  was  conclusive  as  to  their  validity.  Ap- 
portionment would  certainly  be  conclusive  as  to  the  majority  view  of 
the  Assembly,  but  this  merely  begs  the  question.  It  amounts  to  saying 
that  even  if,  on  an  objective  and  impartial  assessment,  given  expendi- 
tures had  in  fact  been  mvalidly  and  improperly  incurreaor  authorized, 
they  would  nevertheless  stand  automatically  validated  by  the  act  of  the 
Assembly  in  either  apportioning  them  among  Member  States  or,  in 
the  event  of  a challenge,  subsequently  resolving  that  the  apportion- 
ment was  good. 

This  is  a view  which  I am  unable  to  accept.  It  is  too  extreme. 
Moreover,  I do  not  read  the  Opinion  of  the  Court  as  going  so  far.  The 
issues  involved  clearly  transcend  the  merely  financial  problem,  and 
even  on  the  financial  side  they  go  deeper;  for  if  the  Assembly  has  the 
power  automatically  to  validate  any  expenditure,  as  some  Govern- 
ments .appear  to  have  claimed  in  their  written  or  oral  statements,  this 
would  mean  that,  merely  by  deciding  to  spend  money,  the  Assembly 
could,  in  practice,  do  almost  anything,  even  something  wholly  outside 
its  functions,  or  maybe  those  of  the  Organization  as  a whole.  Member 
States  would  be  bound  to  contribute,  and  accordingly  a degree  of 
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power,  if  not  unlimited,  certainly  much  greater  than  was  ever  con- 
templated in  the  framing  of  the  Charter,  would  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  tne  Assembly.  In  this  way,  there  could  well  come  about  an  actual 
realization  of  the  fears  expressed  in  one  of  the  written  statements  pre- 
sented to  tiie  Court — possibilities  which,  otherwise,  are  perhaps  not 
very  serious,  so  long  as  Member  States  retain  at  least  a last  resort 
right  not  to  pay.6 

The  problem  is  to  determine  what  that  right  consists  of  arid,  more 
particularly,  in  what  conditions  it  can  be  exercised.  As  indicated 
above,  it  can  only  be  a right  of  last  resort,  for  an  unlimited  right  on 
the  part  of  Member  States  to  withhold  contributions  at  will,  on  the 
basis  of  a mere  claim  that  in  their  view  the  expenditures  concerned 
had  been  improperly  incurred,  not  only  could  speedily  cause  serious 
disruption,  but  would  also  give  those  Member  States  which,  on  the 
basis  of  the  normal  scales  of  apportionment,  are  major  contributors,  a 
degree  of  control  and  veto  over  the  affairs  of  the  United  Nations 
which,  equally,  can  never  have  been  intended  in  the  framing  of  the 
Charter  to  be  exercised  by  these  means,  or  Article  17,  paragraph  2, 
would  not  be  there. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  element  in  the  solution  propounded 
by  the  Court,  and  on  this  aspect  of  the  matter  I can  concur.  The 
solution  is  not  technically  a final  one,  for  as  things  are  at  present, 
means  continue  to  be  lacking  whereby,  in  the  case  of  controversy,  a 
decision  binding  both  on  the  Organization  and  on  Member  States 
can  be  obtained.  In  practice  the  proposition  involved  will  help 
towards  producing  a de  facto  solution.  To  state  it  in  my  own  way 
— when,  on  the  basis  of  an  item  which  has  been  regularly  placed  on 
the  agenda,  and  has  gone  through  the  normal  procedural  stages,  the 
Assembly,  after  due  discussion^  adopts  by  the  necessary  two-thirds 
majority,  a resolution  authorizing  or  apportioning  certain  expendi- 
tures incurred,  or  to  be  incurred,  in  the  apparent  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Organization,  there  must  arise  at  the  least  a strong 
prkna  facie  presumption  that  these  expenditures  are  valid  and  proper 
ones.  Unless  that  is  so,  a potentially  unworkable  situation  exists;  out 
clearly  it  must  be  so,  and  in  consequence  (subject  to  the  points  dis- 
cussed in  Section  Vlll  below),  an  apportionment  by  the  Assembly 
has,  initially  at  least,  the  effect  that  Member  States  become  obligated 
to  pay  their  apportioned  shares.  This  is  because,  if  such  a presump- 
tion arises,  it  must  in  principle  continue  to  exist  unless  ana  until  it 
is  rebuttea  and  the  contrary  position  is  established,  by  whatever 
means  it  may  be  practicable  to  have  recourse  to— any  consequential 
financial  adjustments  being  effected  later.  Only  if  the  invalidity  of 
the  expenditure  was  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  matter,  or  too. mani- 
fest to  be  open  to  reasonable  doubt,  would  such  a prima  facie  pre- 
sumption not  arise. 

« It  is  often  said  that  there  is  & safeguard  in  the  faet  that*  under  Article  18  of  the 
Charter,  financial  resolutions  require  a two* thirds  majority  (though  even  so,  a possible 
minority  of  shout  35-40  States  would  be  a serious  matter).  But  what  Article  18  actually 
mentions  Is  not  “financial  resolutions”,  but  **budfetanr  questions”.  Does  this  mean  simply 
the  ordinary  budget  and  the  expenses  Included  In  It?  If  the  expression  did  not  Include 
other  expenses,  then  the  Assembly  could  In  several  classes  of  cases,  by  a bare  majority  vote, 
impose  financial  liabilities  on  a minority  of  over  00  States— which  in  a few  years  may  be 
one  of  over  60  States. 
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It  is  now  necessary  to  consider  the  first  of  the  questions  mentioned 
in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  preceding  Section;  for  the  simple 
fact  that  expenditures  are  valid,  or  anyhow  not  invalid,  does  not 
necessarily,  or  of  itself,  make  them  “expenses”  of  the  Organization. 
It  depends  on  what  is  properly  to  be  understood  by  the  notion  of  an 
expense.  To  give  a quick  illustration,  it  could  tie  argued  (I  shall 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  argument  later)  that  while  expenditures 
incurred  in  the  discharge  of  functions  which  the  Organization  has 
a duty  under  the  Charter  to  perform  (for  instance  the  functions  of  a 
peace-keeping  character  involved  in  the  present  case)  are  unques- 
tionably in  the  nature  of  expenses,  expenditures  incurred  in  the 

S>rformance  of  activities  of  a merely  permissive  kind,  which  the 
rganization  has  a faculty,  but  no  positive  obligation,  to  carry  out, 
do  not  have  that  character,  although  they  might  be  perfectly  proper 
expenditures.  In  cases  coming  under  the  latter  head,  therefore,  it 
might  be  contended  that  if  the  Organization  decides  upon  such  an 
activity,  it  must  look  to  voluntary  contributions  from  Member  States, 
or  other  sources  of  income  available  to  it,  in  order  to  finance  the 
activities,7  and  cannot  claim  contributions  as  a matter  of  obligation 
under  Article  17,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Charter. 

Another  illustration  would  be  if.  at  the  invitation  of  one  or  more 
Member  States  (as  can  happen),  tlie  Organization  engaged  in  some 
activity,  or  assumed  some  function,  quite  outside  the  normal  scope 
and  framework  of  the  Charter.  Such  action  would  not  be  illegal 
if  it  was  carried  out  with  the  consent  of  all  the  States  alfected  by  it; 
nor  would  the  resultant  expenditures  be  invalid.  But  they  would, 
ex  hypothesis  not  be  expenditures  contemplated  or  provided  for  by 
the  Charter.  Despite  their  “non-invalidity”  therefore,  they  could 
not  rank  as  “expenses  of  the  Organization”  within  the  meaning  of 
Article  17,  paragraph  2,  to  which  all  Member  States  would  be  obliged 
to  contribute,  irrespective  of  how  their  votes  had  been  cast  in  relation 
to  the  resolutions  authorizing  the  expenditures  in  question.  Member 
States  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  bound  to  contribute  to  expenditures 
incurred  outside  the  scope  and  framework  of  the  Charter  (even  if 
these  are  not  illegal  in  se),  except  by  their  specific  consent  given 
ad  hoc  in  relation  to  the  particular  case.  Article  17,  paragraph 
2,  does  not,  as  such,  extend  to  such  a case.  “Non-invalidity*  does 
not  therefore  in  my  view  suffice  of  itself  to  give  rise  to  an  obligation 
to  contribute  to  given  expenditure  as  an  expense  of  the  Organization 
irrespective  of  various  other  factors  which  I shall  discuss  in  due 
course.  The  validity  of  the  expenditure  and  the  obligation  to  con- 
tribute to  it  are  two  distinct  questions.  Validity  is  a condition  of 
the  obligation ; it  is  not  necessarily  a sufficient  condition. 

Equally,  if  the  matter  is  looked  at  in  a more  general  way.  it  is  not  the 
case  that  the  genus  “expense”  can  be  simply  equated  with  “expendi- 
ture”, or  “disbursement”,  i.e.  anything  that  is  in  fact  paid  out.  In 
the  technical  sense,  and  in  the  normal  acceptation  of  tne  term,  “ex- 
penses” are  expenditures  of  a kind  which,  under  private  law,  would  be 
“recoverable”.  For  instance,  in  contracts  of  employment,  it  is  very 
usual  to  find  a clause  saying  that  the  employee  will  receive  such  ana 

T This  Is  what  In  fact  occurs  In  many  cases — see  as  Indicated  in  footnote  6 above. 
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such  a salary,  “plus  expenses”;  but  it  is  well  understand  that  this 
does  not  mean  any  and  all  disbursements  or  expenditures  the  employee 
may  choose  to  make  in  the  course  of  carrying  out  his  functions,  but 
only  such  as  are  reasonable  and  necessary,  and  have  been  incurred 
in  the  normal  course  of  business.  This  is  really  inherent  in  the  whole 
idea  of  an  expense,  and  must  be  read  into  Article  17,  paragraph  2, 
despite  the  absence  of  any  express  qualification ; for  after  all,  the 
Organization,  by  apportioning  the  expenditures  concerned,  is,  in  ef- 
fect, seeking  to  recover  them  from  the  Member  States. 

Taking  account  of  these  considerations,  an  attempt  can  now  be 
made  to  ascribe  some  content  to  the  notion  of  “expenses  of  the  Or- 
ganization”. The  Court  lias  declined  to  give  any  definition  of  this 
term.  I agree  that  a definition  as  such  is  not  called  tor,  and  would 
in  any  case  be  difficult.  But  short  of  a definition,  I think  it  useful 
to  indicate  the  main  types  of  expenditures  which,  assuming  them  to 
be  valid  and  legitimate,  would  fall  within  the  normal  conception  of 
what  constitutes  an  expense,  and  would  therefore  be  “expenses  of  the 
Organization”.  Such  expenditures  would,  it  seems  to  me,  include  the 
following  (I  will  simply  indicate  them  without  giving  any  reasons, 
as  these  are  self-evident) : 

A.  All  those  expenditures,  or  categories  of  expenditures,  which 
have  normally  formed  part  of  the  regular  budget  of  the  Organ- 
ization, so  that  a settled  practice  ( 'pratique  constante)  of  treat- 
ing them  as  expenses  of  the  Organization  has  become  established, 
and  is  tacitly  acquiesced  in  by  all  Member  States. 

B.  I n so  far  as  not  alread y covered  by  head  A : 

I.  administrative  expenditure; 

II.  expenditures  arising  in  the  course,  or  out  of  the  per- 
formance by  the  Organization  of  its  functions  under  the 
Charter. 

III.  any  payments  which  the  Organization  is  legally  re- 
sponsible for  making  in  relation  to  third  parties;  or  which 
it  is  otherwise,  as  an  entity,  under  a legal  obligation  to  make; 
or  is  bound  to  make  in  order  to  meet  its  extraneous  legal 
obligations. 

In  head  B II  however,  the  words  “.  . . arising  . . . out  of  the 
performance  by  the  Organization  of  its  functions  under  the  Charter” 
conceal  a difficulty  which  will  be  discussed  in  the  last  Section  of  this 
Opinion ; and  in  any  event  these  words  do  not  include  the  case  noticed 
above,  where  the  Organization  may,  by  invitation,  engage  in  activi- 
ties, or  assume  functions,  outside  the  scope  and  framework  of  the 
Charter,  even  if,  by  reason  of  such  invitation,  no  illegality  arises. 
Action  outside  the  Charter  can  well  not  involve  any  breach  of  gen- 
eral international  law ; and  even  if  it  otherwise  would,  may  be  vali- 
dated in  various  ways.  It  does  not  thereby  become  Charter  action, 
or  the  expense  of  it  a Charter  expense  attributable  to  Member  States. 

VI 

I come  now  to  the  third  and  last  of  the  questions  mentioned  in  the 
second  paragraph  of  Section  TV  above,  which  is  the  one  that  has 
caused  me  the  most  difficulty  in  this  case.  It  is  not  dealt  with  in  the 
Opinion  of  the  Court,  because  the  Court  has  proceeded  on  the  basis  that 
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one©  it  is  established  that  certain  expenditures  constitute  “expenses  of 
the  Organization”,  it  follows  necessarily  and  automatically  that  every 
Member  State  is  obliged  to  pay  its  apportioned  share  of  these  ex- 
penses in  all  circumstances.  It  can  however,  or  it  may  be  argued, 
that  there  are  circumstances  in  which  this  would  not  be  the  case ; and 
it  seems  to  me  essential  to  state,  and  to  deal  with  this  argument,  if 
only  to  indicate  how  far  and  in  what  respects  it  is  incorrect.  Just  as, 
in  my  view  (see  Section  V),  the  notions  of  “validity”  and  “obligation 
to  contribute”  are  not  necessarily  coincident,  so  also  is  it  to  me  far  from 
automatically  self-evident  that  the  notions  of  “expense”  and  “obliga- 
tion to  contribute”  are  ipso  facto  identical,  though  they  are  clearly 
closely  related.  I must  therefore  examine  the  matter. 

Before  coming  to  grips  with  this  problem  however,  it  is  necessary 
to  notice  certain  peculiarities  about  Article  17,  paragraph  2,  and  to 
consider  what  is  the  exact  role  played  by  that  provision  in  the 
financial  set-up  of  the  United  Nations. 

It  is  always  a useful  exercise  when  the  interpretation  of  a given 
provision  in  the  context  of  a whole  instrument  is  in  question,  to  con- 
sider what  difference  it  would  make  if  that  provision  aid  not  figure  in 
the  instrument  at  all.  It  is  only  necessary  to  ask  what  the  position 
would  have  been  if  Article  17,  paragrapn  2,  had  not  in  fact  been 
inserted  in  the  Charter,  in  order  to  see  at  once  that  the  obligation  of 
Member  States  collectively  to  finance  the  Organization,  by  one  means 
or  another — the  obligation  of  principle  that  is — cannot  be  dependent 
on  the  existence  of  Article  17,  paragraph  2.  It  must  in  any  case  arise 
as  a matter  of  inherent  necessity.  An  Organization  such  as  the 
United  Nations  cannot  function  without  funos,  and  there  is  no  other 
quarter  from  which,  as  a matter  of  obligation  (and  nothing  short  of 
obligation  suffices)  funds  could  come,  except  from  the  Member  States 
themselves.  Without  finance,  the  Organization  could  not  perform 
its  duties.  Therefore,  even  in  the  absence  of  Article  17,  paragraph  2, 
a general  obligation  for  Member  States  collectively  to  finance  the 
Organization  would  have  to  be  read  into  the  Charter^  on  the  basis  of 
the  same  principle  as  the  Court  applied  in  the  Infuries  to  United 
Nations  Servants  case,  namely  ‘fi>y  necessary  implication  as  being 
essential  to  the  performance  of  its  [i.e.  the  Organization’s]  duties” 
( I.CJ . Reports  1949 , at  p.  182).  Joining  the  Organization,  in  short, 
means  accepting  the  burden  and  the  obligation  of  contributing  to 
financing  it. 

Clearly,  the  independent  character  of  the  financial  obligation  of 
Member  States — the  fact  that  it  has  a basis  extraneous  to  Article  17, 
paragraph  2 — considerably  strengthens  the  view,  first,  that  the  obliga- 
tion does  exist,  and  secondly  that  it  exists  at  least  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  make  the  Organization  workable.  So  much  is  scarcely  open 
to  doubt.  What  might  however  (and  in  my  opinion,  for  reasons  to 
be  indicated,  would)  be  open  to  controversy,  is  the  exact  nature  and 
extent  of  that  obligation,  and  how  it  is  to  be  carried  out.  In  this 
connection,  the  fact  that  Article  17,  paragraph  2,  does  duly  figure  in 
the  Charter  is  of  importance;  nevertheless  the  light  in  which  this 
provision  has  to  be  looked  at  may  be  affected  by  the  existence  of  the 
independent  obligation  of  principle,  and  this  aspect  of  the  matter  must 
now  be  considered. 
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Were  it  not  for  the  records  of  the  San  Francisco  Conference  for 
the  drafting  of  the  Charter  (to  which  I shall  refer  later)  the  correct 
interpretation  of  Article  17,  paragraph  2,  would  be  that  it  added 
nothing  to  the  already  existing  inherent  obligation,  and  went  solely 
to  the  mechanics  of  the  performance  of  that  obligation.  It  is  worded 
so  as  to  assume  or  imply  the  basic  obligation  rather  than  to  create 
or  express  one,  as  it  would  do  if  for  instance  it  read  uThe  expenses  of 
the  Organization  shall  be  borne  by  the  Members,  and  shall  be  borne 
by  them,  as  apportioned  by  the  General  Assembly”.  The  italicized 
pnrase  is  not  however  there,  with  the  result  that  Article  17,  paragraph 
2,  is  elliptical,  and  declaratory  rather  than  constitutive  of  the  basic 
obligation.  Having  regard  to  the  independent  foundation  and  in- 
herent nature  of  the  financial  obligation  of  Member  States,  it  would 
seem  that  the  only  real  additional  substantive  effect  of  this  provision 
(taken  by  itself  and  without  reference  to  the  travaux  preparatoires , as 
is  the  normal  initial  approach  to  any  interpretative  task)  is  to  indi- 
cate the  organ,  namely  the  General  Assembly,  which  is  to  decide  on 
the  apportionment  of  the  expenses  as  between  the  Member  States,  and 
also  to  make  it  clear  that  these  States  must  accept  the  apportionment 
so  determined.  This  view  of  the  effect  of  Article  17,  paragraph  2, 
if  that  provision  is  considered  ver  se,  is  further  supported  by  the 
points  mentioned  in  the  footnote  nereto.*  Consequently  it  seems  to  me 
incorrect  to  say,  as  has  sometimes  been  suggested,  that  the  exercise 
of  the  power  of  apportionment  by  the  Assembly  creates  the  obligation. 
This  is  surely  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  Apportionment  is 
merely  a condition  precedent  of  the  obligation  having  to  be  carried 
out.  It  quantifies  the  content  of  it;  but  the  obligation  itself  is  an  an- 
tecedent one,  and  without  it,  the  apportionment  would  lack  legal  ef- 
fect, or  would  amount  merely  to  an  invitation  to  contribute  the  indi- 
cated share  on  a voluntary  basis. 

It  follows,  in  my  opinion,  that  there  is  a sufficient  element  of 
ambiguity  about  the  exact  intention  and  effect  of  Article  17,  para- 
graph 2,  to  make  its  interpretation  on  the  basis  of  the  rule  of  the 
“natural  and  ordinary  meaning”  alone,  unsatisfactory.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances it  is  permissible  to  nave  recourse  to  the  preparatory  work 
of  the  San  Francisco  Conference.  Reference  to  this  source  indicates 
that  the  words  “shall  be  borne  by  the  Members  as  apportioned  by  the 
General  Assembly”,  rather  than  some  phrase  such  as  “shall  be  allo- 
cated to  the  Members  in  such  shares  as  the  Assembly  may  determine”, 
were  deliberately  employed  with  the  object  of  ensuring  that  what  was 

• Whereas  no  express  provision  wm  necessary  In  order  to  oreate  a general  liability  of 
principle  for  Member  States  to  bear  the  costs  of  the  Organisation,  which  would  have 
existed  in  any  case  as  a matter  of  inherent  necessity,  an  express  provision  did  have  to  be 
introduced  in  order  to  provide  for  the  method  of  apportionment ; and  also  to  oblige  Members 
to  pay  the  share  allocated  to  them,  and  not  assert  a right  to  pay  a smaller  share.  Without 
an  express  provision  on  these  points  there  would  have  been  endless  debate,  and  no  organ 
of  the  United  Nations  would  have  been  invested  with  any  clear  right  of  decision.  In 
exactly  the  same  way.  the  *rsf  paragraph  of  Article  17  is  also  essential,  in  order  to  make 
it  clear  that  It  is  the  Assembly,  ana  not  some  other  organ,  such  as  the  Security  Council* 
which  adopts  the  budget  of  the  Organization.  The  lack  of  corresponding  provisions  in  the 
Covenant  of  the  former  League  of  Nations  led  to  great  difficulties  in  the  early  years  of  the 
League,  and  eventually  necessitated  an  amendment  of  the  Covenant.  A further  indication 
that  Article  17  is  directly  concerned  with  the  mechanics  of  the  obligation  to  contribute, 
rather  than  with  the  obligation  Itself,  Is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  It  figures  in  Chapter  JY 
of  the  Charter,  which  deals  with  the  functions  of  the  General  Assembly.  If  the  main 

Surpose  of  the  Article  was  to  make  clear  the  responsibility  of  Member  States  for  bearing 
costa  of  the  Organisation,  it  should  hare  figured  in  some  more  general  chapter*  and 
not  among  the  functions  of  the  Assembly.  Without  reference  to  the  San  Francisco  rec- 
ords, the  deduction  would  be  that  the  subject  of  the  Article  was  the  financial  powers  of 
the  Assembly  rather  than  (except  indirectly)  the  obligations  of  Member  States. 
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called  “a  clear  statement  of  the  obligations  of  Members  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  Organization”  should  be  found  in  the  Charter  itself — 
(Document  194  in  the  Dossier  supplied  to  the  Court  by  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  pp.  9-13,  passim)  .9  If  the  language 
used  was  not  in  fact  very  apt  for  the  purpose  of  embodying  such  a 
“clear  statement”,  the  existence  of  the  mtention  at  any  rate  is  clear, 
and  for  reasons  which  I shall  presently  give,  it  is  important  the  t there 
should  be  no  doubt  about  that  intention. 

VII 

I propose  now  to  consider  the  difficulty  I mentioned  earlier — the 
question  whether,  if  given  expenditures  are  duly  expenses  of  the  Or- 
ganization, an  obligation  for  every  Member  State  to  contribute  to  them 
as  apportioned  arises  in  all  circumstances.  The  core  of  the  difficulty 
is  how  to  reconcile  the  obligatory  character  of  the  liability  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  Organization  with  the  nonobligatory  character  of 
many,  indeed  most?  of  the  resolutions  under  which  these  expenses  are 
incurred.  To  me,  it  has  not  seemed  self-evident  that  Article  17,  para- 
graph 2,  on  its  actual  wot  ling,  necessarily  or  automatically  disposes 
of  tlris  difficulty ; and  unless  it  can  be  disposed  of  satisfactorily,  the 
affirmative  reply  given  to  the  question  addressed  to  the  Court  must 
be  less  convincing  than  it  ought  to  be. 

There  is  clearly  no  problem  in  the  case  of  decisions  of  the  Security 
Council  which,  under  Article  25  of  the  Charter,  are  binding  on  Mem- 
ber States,  even  on  those  Members  of  the  Council  which  voted  against 
them,  and  equally  on  those  Members  of  the  Assembly  which,  not 
being  Members  of  the  Council,  ex  hypothesi  did  not  vote  at  all. 
Therefore,  even  in  the  absence  of  Article  17,  paragraph  2,  all  these 
Member  States  would  be  obliged  to  meet  the  expenses  of  carrying  such 
decisions  out.  But  many  Security  Council  resolutions  only  have  a 
recommendatory  intention  and  effect,  and  this  is  in  principle  also  the 
case  with  most  Assembly  resolutions.  If  however  a Member  State  has 
voted  in  favour  of  such  a resolution,  or,  by  abstaining,  has  not  mani- 
fested opposition  to  it,  it  is  reasonable  to  regard  either  of  these  atti- 
tudes, not  indeed  as  involving  any  formal  obligation  for  that  Member 
State  itself  to  carry  out  the  resolution,  operationally,  but  as  indicating 
approval  of,  or  at  any  rate  tacit  acquiescence  in,  its  being  carr'  ed  out 
by  those  Member  States  which  are  ready  to  do  so;  and  also  (and  quite 
apart  from  Article  17,  paragraph  2)  as  implying  willingness  to  con- 
tribute to  the  expenses  of  carrying  it  out — although  as  regards  the 
effect  of  abstentions,  it  would  be  better  to  put  the  matter  on  the  basis 
that  a Member  State  which  does  not  vote  against  a given  resolution, 
can  scarcely  object  if  it  is  called  upon  to  pay  its  share  of  the  resultant 
expenses. 

Similar  considerations  can  hardly  apply  to  the  case  of  a vote  which 
does  go  to  the  length  of  being  cast  against  the  resolution  concerned — 
a resolution  which  is  in  any  case  purely  recommendatory.  Certainly 
it  would  seem  at  first  sight  an  odd  position  that  a Member  State 
which  is  not  itself  bound  to  carry  out  such  a resolution,  and  which 


• It  Is  also  clear  from  the  records  that  the  in  appropriateness  of  putting  the  basic  financial 
obligation  of  Member  States  amongst  the  functions  of  the  Assembly  we m realised.  U was 
apparently  left  there  because  no  better  place  could  be  found  for  It. 
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has  manifested  disapproval  of  its  being  carried  out  at  all  by  any- 
one, should  nevertheless  be  legally  obliged  to  contribute  to  the  ex- 
penses of  executing  it.  Here  therefore  is  a case  in  which,  in  order  to 
justify  the  conclusion  that  a Member  State  in  this  position  is  never- 
theless bound  to  contribute  its  apportioned  share,  reliance  on  the 
inherent  obligation  of  Member  States  to  meet  the  costs  of  the  Organi- 
zation might  not  be  sufficient ; for  that  obligation  is  an  obligation  of 
principle  only.  It  would  not  necessarily  extend  to  or  cover  every 
case.  A Member  State  which  had  voted  against  a resolution  having 
only  a recommendatory  effect  could,  in  the  absence  of  express  language 
figuring,  or  to  be  deemed  to  figure,  in  the  Charter  itself,  very  plausibly 
argue  that  the  obligation  did  not  exist  for  it  in  the  particular  case, 
and  especially  with  reference  to  certain  types  of  activities — (see  Sec- 
tion VIII  below) . It  is  therefore  important  that  the  records  of  the 
San  Francisco  Conference — even  if  the  language  used  for  the  pur- 
pose was  not  particularly  felicitous — do  indicate  that  the  intention  to 
impose  a definite  financial  obligation  on  Member  States  was  there. 
Looking  at  the  matter  as  a whole,  I think  that  (with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  class  of  case  considered  in  Section  VIII  below)  this 
intention  must  be  deemed  to  have  extended  to  covering  the  payment 
by  Member  States  of  their  apportioned  shares,  irrespective  of  how 
their  votes  were  cast  on  any  given  occasion,  at  any  rate  as  regards  all 
the  essential  activities  of  the  Organization,  and  even  if  they  have  no 
formal  legal  obligation  to  join  in  carrying  out  the  activities  to  which 
the  given  expenditures  relate.  (In  the  case  of  inessential  activities, 
the  position  is  more  complicated,  and  I consider  this  in  the  final  sec- 
tion of  this  Opinion.) 

In  reaching  this  conclusion,  it  is  material  to  take  account  of  the 
following  factor:  those  who  framed  the  Charter  deliberately  broke 
away  from  the  fundamental  voting  rule  of  the  former  League  jf  Na- 
tions (unanimity — see  Article  5,  paragraph  1,  of  the  League  Cove- 
nant) , and  they  adopted  for  the  United  Nations  a majority  voting  rule. 
In  an  Organization  which  has  never  numbered  much  less  than  50-60 
Member  States,  and  now  numbers  over  100?  no  other  rule  than  a ma- 
jority one  would  be  practicable.  But  a majority  voting  rule  is  mean- 
ingless unless,  although  the  States  of  the  minority  are  not  formally 
bound  as  regards  their  own  action,  they  at  least  cannot  prevent  or 
impede  the  action  decided  on  from  being  carried  out  aliunde.  This 
they  obviously  could  do  if  they  had  a species  of  veto,  the  exercise  of 
which,  through  the  refusal  to  contribute  financially,  would  enable 
them  to  prevent  or  seriously  impede  the  action  concerned. 

The  same  conclusion  can  be  reached  in  another  way,  for  if  there  is, 
on  the  one  hand,  a general  position  under  the  Charter  according  to 
which  certain  resolutions  have  no  formally  obligatory  character — 
doubly  not  so  for  those  who  vote  against  them — there  is  also,  on  the 
other  hand,  a special  provision,  Article  17,  paragraph,  2,  obliging 
Member  States  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  carrying  these  resolutions 
out,  insofar  as  these  costs  duly  rank  as  expenses  of  the  Organization. 
To  this  situation  the  rule  generalia  apecialibus  non  derogant  must  ap- 
ply, so  that  in  spite  of  the  general  element  of  non-obligation  under 
these  resolutions,  the  special  obligation  to  contribute  to  the  expenses 
incurred  in  carrying  them  out  prevails,  and  applies  even  to  Member 
States  voting  against.  There  is  in  short  no  substantive  conflict. 
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This  position  was  aptly  compared,  by  one  of  the  representatives  of 
Governments  at  the  oral  hearing,  to  that  of  a member  of  the  public 
who  cannot  be  compelled  physically  to  join  in  constructing  a public 
edifice  but  can,  through  the  medium  of  ordinary  taxation,  be  made  to 
contribute  to  the  cost  of  having  it  constructed  by  others.  Another 
comparison,  perhaps  even  closer,  would  be  that  of  membership  of  a 
club.  If  the  Committee  or  governing  body  of  a club  decides  to  ac- 
quire additional  premises,  or  to  extend  the  club’s  activities,  or  other- 
wise to  increase  expenditure,  and  this  necessitates  raising  the  annual 
subscription,  or  in  some  other  manner  involves  financial  liabilities  for 
members,  and  this  decision  is  ratified  by  a general  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers, the  latter,  irrespective  of  how  they  voted,  must  pay  accordingly, 
or  resign  their  membership. 


I have  mentioned  the  existence  of  a class  of  case  to  which,  possibly, 
the  foregoing  considerations  would  not  apply,  and  regarding  which 
there  may  be  room  for  some  real  doubt  whether  any  financial  obliga- 
tion can  arise,  at  least  for  Member  States  voting  against  the  resolution 
concerned  in  any  given  case.  In  the  normal  case,  a resolution  provides 
for  certain  action  to  be  taken  by  the  Organization,  either  through  such 
of  the  Member  States  as  are  willing  to  participate,  or  through  the 
medium  of  the  Secretary-General  or  of  some  other  agent  or  agency. 
In  these  cases,  despite  the  obligation  to  contribute  to  the  resultant 
expenses,  the  resolution  retains  its  fundamentally  non-obligatory  char- 
acter; for  if  the  Member  States  are  obliged  to  contribute  financially, 
they  are  not  obliged  to  participate  in  the  operational  carrying  out  of 
the  substantive  activities  provided  for  in  the  resolution.  Where 
however  the  “action”  to  be  taken  under  the  resolution  consists  solely 
of  provision  for  making  a payment  or  financial  contribution  (e.g.  for 
some  purpose  of  aid  or  relief),  so  that  the  making  of  this  payment  or 
contribution  i3  not  merely  a means  to  an  end — viz.  enabling  the  resolu- 
tion to  be  carried  out— but  the  end  itself,  and  the  sole  object  of  the 
resolution,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  payment  or  contribution  concerned 
is  to  be  treated  as  one  to  which  even  Member  States  which  voted 
against  the  resolution  must  contribute  by  reason  of  Article  17,  para- 
graph 2,  the  resolution  acquires  in  practice  a wholly  obligatory  charac- 
ter— since  it  does  one  thing  only,  and  Member  States  are  bound,  or 
would  be  bound,  to  do  or  contribute  to  doing  that  one  thing.  In  this 
connexion,  it  is  significant  that  the  actual  practice  of  the  Assembly 
(and  the  Court  has  drawn  considerable  inspiration  from  this  source), 
has  been  to  finance  expenditures  falling  within  this  class  of  case, 
mainly  by  calling  for  voluntary  contributions  from  Member  States. 
Examples  are  the  activities  (or  most  of  them)  for  which  budgetary 
provision  is  made  under  such  heads  as  those  of  “Trust  Funds”  and 
“Special  Accounts” — for  instance  the  U.N.  Special  Fund,  UNKRA, 
UN  SCO,  EPTA,  UNRWA,  UNICEF,  the  U.N.  Fund  for  the  Congo, 
and  the  U.N.  Congo  Famine  Fund.  No  doubt  special  considerations 
applied  in  some  of  these  cases ; still,  the  fact  remains  that  contributions 
were  not  claimed  as  a matter  of  actual  obligation. 

The  same  point  arises  in  another  way,  in  relation  to  head  B II  in 
the  list  of  expenditures  ranking  as  expenses  of  the  Organization  given 
at  the  end  of  Section  V above.  What  expenditures  precisely  should 
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this  head  B II  be  regarded  as  covering?  There  are  broadly  two  main 
classes  of  functions  which  the  Organization  performs  under  the 
Charter — those  which  it  has  a duty  to  carry  out,  and  those  which  are 
more  or  less  permissive  in  character.  Peace-keeping,  dispute-settling 
and,  indeed,  most  of  the  political  activities  of  the  Organization  would 
come  under  the  former  head ; many  of  what  might  be  called  its  social 
and  economic  activities  might  come  under  the  latter.  Expenses  in- 
curred in  relation  to  the  first  set  of  activities  are  therefore  true  ex- 
penses, which  the  Organization  has  no  choice  but  to  incur  in  order  to 
carry  out  a duty,  ana  an  essential  function  which  it  is  bound  to  per- 
form. Therefore  the  principle  enunciated  by  the  Court  in  the  Injuries 
to  United  Nation*  Servants  case,  and  mentioned  earlier,  applies:  the 
Organization  “must  be  deemed  to  have  those  powers  which,  though  not 
expressly  provided  in  the  Charter,  are  conferred  upon  it  by  necessary 
implication  as  being  essential  to  the  performance  of  its  duties”  (cita- 
tion on  p.  92  above).  Even  without  Article  17,  paragraph  2,  the 
Organization  could  require  Member  States  to  contribute  to  these 
expenses. 

It  is  less  clear  that  any  similar  power  exists  to  require  Member  States 
to  meet  the  costs  incurred  in  performing  merely  permissive  activities 
carried  out  under  non-binding  resolutions.  There  certainly  would  be 
no  such  power  without  Article  17,  paragraph  2 — at  least  not  as  regards 
Member  States  which  voted  against  the  resolution  giving  rise  to  the 
expenditure  concerned;  and  even  with  the  assistance  of  Article  17 y 
the  position  is  not  entirely  clear.  There  is  a definite  distinction,  in- 
asmuch as  where  the  activities  involved  are  such  as  the  Organization 
has  a duty  to  carry  out,  non-contribution  by  a Member  State  would  be 
fundamentally  inconsistent  with  that  State’s  membership,  as  being 
calculated  to  prevent  or  gravely  impede  the  performance  by  the  Organ- 
ization of  an  essential  function.  Where  the  costs  of  permissive,  or 
non-essential  activities  are  concerned,  there  is  no  correspondingly 
clear-cut  inconsistency,  and  there  must  remain  a question  whether,  in 
this  type  of  case,  Article  17,  paragraph  2,  is  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  a 
financial  obligation  for  the  dissenting  voter . If  it  is  sufficient,  then 
it  would  follow  that,  in  theory  at  least,  the  Assembly  could  vote  enor- 
mous expenditures,  and  thereby  place  a heavy  financial  burden  even 
on  dissenting  States,  and  as  a matter  of  obligation  even  in  the  case  of 
non-essential  activities.  This  would  be  reading  a lot  into  such  & 
provision  as  Article  17,  paragraph  2.  In  this  connexion,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  if  a two- thirds  majority  is  required  for  the  adop- 
tion of  financial  resolutions,  the  present  scales  of  apportionment  cause 
a major  part  of  the  resulting  contributions  to*  fall  on  a comparatively 
small  minority  of  the  Member  States.  As  has  already  been  mentioned, 
pie  existence  nere  of  a genuine  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  recognized 
in  practice  within  the  Organization,  inasmuch  as  the  cost  of  a major 

Eart  of  these  permissive  activities  is  met  from  voluntary  contri- 
utions.“ 


“ l have  already  given  It  as  my  view  (see  Section  V above)  that  no  financial  obligation 
arises  where  the  Organisation  acta  outside  the  ambit  o f the  Charter,  even  If  (because  It 
baa  been  invited  to  do  so.  and  confines  Its  action  to  consenting  States)  no  Illegality  Is 
involved.  But  In  these  cases,  the  lack  of  obligation  derives  not  so  much  from  the  casting* 
of  a contrary  vote,  as  from  the  fact  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  expenditures  involved  would 
not  properly  speaking  be  “expenses  of  the  Organisation”  within  the  meaning  of  Article  17* 
paragraph  2*  at  all. 
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To  set  against  these  considerations,  there  is  the  fact  that  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  draw  a hard  and  fast  line  between  necessary,  essential 
and  obligatory  functions  of  the  Organization,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
merely  optional,  non-essential  ana  permissive  ones  on  the  other. 
Changing  concepts  also  are  involved.  Today,  the  humanitarian  and 
aid-giving  functions  of  the  Organization  are,  if  less  imperative,  hardly 
less  important  than  its  political  functions,  and  may  well  contribute 
materially,  or  even  be  essential,  to  the  success  of  the  latter. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  present  Request  it  is  not  necessary  to  express 
any  final  view  about  these  points,  but  I have  thought  it  useful  to  draw 
attention  to  them.  There  is  moreover  at  least  one  case  of  this  kind 
as  to  which  I feel  no  doubt  about  the  obligation  to  contribute,  irre- 
spective of  how  a Member  State’s  vote  has  been  cast.  It  has  been 
suggested  by  some  of  those  who  deny  all  validity  to  peace-keeping 
activities  organized  by  the  Assembly,  that  (on  the  analogy,  as  I 
suppose,  of  the  well-known  Prize  Law  doctrine  of  “infection’’)  even 
civu  expenditures  in  the  nature  of  technical  assistance,  famine  relief, 
etc.,  given  to  any  country  contemporaneously  and  in  connexion  with 
suen  peace-keeping  activities  (as  is  the  case  under  some  of  the  resolu- 
tions now  involved)  become,  by  a process  of  association,  “tainted”,  as 
it  were,  with  the  same  invalidity  as  is  alleged  to  exist  for  the  peace- 
keeping activities  themselves.  I take  a view  which  is  the  exact  antith- 
esis of  this,  and  applies  the  doctrine  of  “infection”  in  reverse.  Even 
if  it  should  be  the  case  (and  on  this  I do  not  express  any  final  view) 
that  there  is  no  positive  obligation  to  contribute  to  the  expenses  of 
carrying  out  social  and  economic  activities  of  a permissive  character 
(except  for  Member  States  supporting  or  not  opposing  the  activity 
concerned),  I consider  that  where  such  an  activity  is  closely  con- 
nected with,  arises  out  of,  and,  in  short,  is  basically  part  of  a peace- 
keeping endeavour,  and  necessary  for,  or  directly  contributory  to  the 
success  of  that  endeavour,  the  activity  in  question  takes  on  the  nature 
of  an  essential  activity,  the  expenses  of  which  are  expenses  of  the  Or- 
ganisation to  which  ail  Member  States  are  bound  to  contribute,  irre- 
spective of  their  votes. 

Consequently,  my  concurrence  in  the  Opinion  of  the  Court  ex- 
tends no  less  to  the  civil  than  to  the  military  expenditures  incurred 
under  the  Resolutions  specified  in  the  Request. 

(Signed)  G.  G.  Fitzmaubice. 


SEPARATE  OPINION  OF  JUDGE  MORELLI 

[Translation] 

I concur  in  the  Court’s  affirmative  reply  to  the  question  submitted 
to  it  by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly.  I also  agree  with  the 
way  in  which  the  Court  has  disposed  of  most  of  the  particular  points 
which  it  thought  necessary  to  consider  concerning  the  conformity  of 
the  resolutions  relating  to  the  Emergency  Force  and  to  the  operations 
in  the  Congo  with  the  Charter.  I think  however  that  the  Court  did 
not  need  to  go  into  these  particular  points,  because  an  affirmative 
answer  to  the  question  as  formulated  by  the  General  Assembly  does 
not  in  my  view  depend  on  the  conformity  of  those  resolutions  with 
the  Charter. 

I 

1.  I should  like  first  of  all  to  indicate  what  in  my  view  are  the  cri- 
teria by  which  the  task  that  the  Court  has  to  perform  is  to  be 
determined. 

The  question  referred  to  the  Court  has  a clearly  defined  subject, 
namely  whether  the  expenditures  authorized  in  certain  General  As- 
sembly resolutions,  relating  to  the  operations  undertaken  in  pursu- 
ance of  certain  other  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
Security  Council,  constitute  “expenses  of  the  Organization”  within 
the  meaning  of  Article  17,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

That  being  the  question  submitted  to  the  Court,  the  Court  must  re- 
main within  the  bounds  of  that  question,  and  it  is  that  question  alone 
which  the  Court  must  answer  in  the  operative  provisions  of  its  Opin- 
ion. It  is  for  the  organ  empowered  to  request  an  opinion  of  the  Court 
to  frame  in  full  freedom  the  question  to  be  submitted  to  the  Court,  and 
that  organ  is  consequently  free  to  give  the  question  the  scope  which  it 
considers  most  suitable. 

According  to  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  French  delegation 
in  the  General  Assembly,  the  scope  or  the  question  ought  to  have  been 
broader,  and  the  question  ought  to  have  been  worded  as  follows: 
“Were  the  expenditures  authorized,  etc.,  decided  on  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  and,  if  so,  do  they  constitute  ‘ex- 
penses of  the  Organization’  within  the  meaning  of  Article  17,  para- 
graph 2,  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations*”  If  such  an  amend- 
ment had  been  adopted  the  Court  would  have  been  bound,  by  the 
actual  terms  of  the  request  for  advisory  opinion,  to  consider  in  the 
first  place  the  question  of  the  conformity  ol  certain  resolutions  with 
the  Charter,  and  the  Court  would  have  had  to  dispose  of  this  ques- 
tion in  the  operative  provisions  of  its  Opinion.  The  French  amend- 
ment having  been  rejected,  it  follows  that  the  question  of  the  conform- 
ity with  the  Charter  of  the  resolutions  concerned  must  be  regarded 
as  not  forming  the  subject  of  the  request  for  advisory  opinion.  This 
means  that  the  Court  is  not  bound  by  the  actual  terms  of  the  request 
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for  opinion  to  consider  that  question  and  that  it  could  not,  in  any 
case,  dispose  of  it  in  the  operative  provisions  of  the  Opinion. 

2.  However,  the  question  which  is  the  subject  of  the  request  for 
opinion  is  one  thing;  another  are  the  various  questions  which  tne  Court 
must  necessarily  consider  and  dispose  of  in  tne  reasons  for  the  Opin- 
ion in  order  to  be  alue  to  arrive  at  an  answer  to  the  question  sub- 
mitted to  it. 

It  is  exclusively  for  the  Court  to  decide,  in  the  process  of  its  reason- 
ing, what  are  the  questions  which  have  to  be  solved  in  order  to  answer 
the  question  submitted  to  it.  While,  as  is  stated  above,  the  organ 
requesting  the  opinion  is  quite  free  as  regards  the  formulation  of  the 
question  to  be  submitted  to  the  Court,  it  cannot,  once  that  question 
has  been  defined,  place  any  limitations  on  the  Court  as  regards  the 
logical  processes  to  be  followed  in  answering  it.  That  organ  cannot 
therefore  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  Court’s  dealing  with  a question 
which  the  Court  might  consider  it  necessary  to  answer  in  order  to 
perform  the  task  entrusted  to  it-  Nor  can  the  organ  requesting  the 
opinion  oblige  the  Court  to  presuppose  any  particular  answer  to  a 
preliminary  question.  Any  limitation  of  tnis  kind  would  be  unac- 
ceptable because  it  would  prevent  the  Court  from  performing  its  task 
in  a logically  correct  way. 

However,  in  the  present  case  there  is  nothing  either  in  the  text  of 
the  request  for  opinion  or  in  the  debates  which  preceded  the  adoption 
of  that  request  by  the  General  Assembly  which  shows  an  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  Assembly  to  limit  in  any  way  the  Court’s  freedom  to 
select  the  path  to  be  followed  in  answering  the  question  submitted  to 
it.  No  limitation  of  this  sort,  which  would  be  quite  unacceptable, 
could  be  inferred  from  the  rejection  of  the  French  amendment.  By 
rejecting  that  amendment  the  Assembly  did  no  more  than  quite  legiti- 
mately define  the  question  which  is  the  subject  of  its  request  to  the 
Court. 

Therefore,  even  according  to  the  request  for  advisory  opinion,  the 
Court  is  free  to  consider  or  not  consider  the  question  of  the  con- 
formity of  the  resolutions  with  the  Charter  (or  the  other  question, 
which  does  not  necessarily  coincide  with  the  former,  of  the  validity 
of  the  resolutions).  This  freedom  can  however  be  understood  only 
as  subordinated  both  to  the  rules  of  law  and  logic  by  which  the  Court 
is  bound  and  also  to  the  objective  which  the  Court  must  pursue,  which 
is  the  solution  of  the  question  submitted  to  it.  In  the  present  case 
that  question  relates  solely  to  the  legal  characterization  of  certain 
expenditures.  The  Court  would  therefore  be  obliged  to  consider  either 
the  question  of  the  conformity  of  the  resolutions  with  the  Charter,  or 
the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  resolutions,  should  it  recognize  that 
it  is  necessary  to  dispose  of  one  or  other  of  these  questions  in  order  to 
answer  the  question  of  the  characterization  of  the  expenditures. 
Should  the  Court  on  the  contrary  not  recognize  any  such  necessity,  it 
should  refrain  from  considering  the  questions  referred  to  above. 

• 

n 

3.  For  the  consideration  of  the  question  submitted  to  the  Court  it  is 
desirable  to  draw  a very  general  distinction  between  three  different 
categories  of  resolutions  which  may  be  adopted  by  the  organs  of  the 
United  Nations. 
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(a)  First  from  the  logical  and  chronological  standpoint,  there 
are  (or  may  be)  resolutions  in  wliich  some  activity  is  decided  on 
or  recommended.  Such  are  the  General  Assembly  and  Security 
Council  resolutions  concerning  the  Emergency  Force  and  the 


operations  in  the  Congo. 

(b)  Secondly,  there  are  resolutions  in  which  the  General  Assem- 
bly, when  approving  the  budget  under  Article  17,  paragraph  1, 
authorizes  expenditures.  Such  resolutions  may  be  related  to  reso- 
lutions of  the  first  category.  This  is  so  in  the  case  of  the  Emer- 
gency Force  and  the  operations  in  the  Congo.  But  General 
Assembly  resolutions  autnorizing  expenditures  may  also  be  inde- 
pendent of  any  previous  resolution.  This  happens  in  the  case  of 
United  Nations  activities  directly  provided  tor  by  the  Charter. 

(c)  Thirdly,  there  are  the  resolutions  by  which  the  General 
As^mbly  apportions  the  expenses  among  the  Members  under 
Article  17,  paragraph  2. 

This  distinction,  which  is  purely  schematic,  does  not  exclude  the 
possibility  that  a resolution  failing  within  one  of  these  categories  may 
be  the  inferential  result  of  another  resolution  falling  in  a different 
category.  In  particular,  a resolution  authorizing  a certain  expendi- 
ture may  have  to  be  considered  as  implied  in  the  resolution  by  which 
the  General  Assembly  apportions  the  same  expense  under  paragraph 
2 of  Article  17.  In  this  case,  the  first  of  the  two  resolutions  must  be 
regarded  as  a resolution  adopted  by  the  Assembly  cm  the  basis  of 
paragraph  1 and  not  paragraph  2 of  Article  17. 

4.  The  question  submitted  to  the  Court  is  whether  the  expenditures 
authorized  in  certain  General  Assembly  resolutions  constitute  “ex- 
penses of  the  Organization”.  Reference  is  made  to  paragraph  2 of 
Article  17  of  the  Charter.  This  reference  defines  the  subject  of  the 
question  submitted  to  the  Court,  and  means  that  an  affirmative  reply 
to  the  question  implies  the  following  consequences:  (1)  that  the  ex- 
penses referred  to  must  be  borne  by  the  Members;  (2)  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  is  empowered  to  apportion  those  expenses  among  the 
Members. 


The  General  Assembly  has  in  fact  adopted  resolutions  in  which  the 
expenses  in  question  have  been  apportioned  among  the  Members.  The 
Court  however  has  not  to  pronounce  either  on  the  validity  or  on  the 
effects  of  such  resolutions,  because  the  question  submitted  to  it  relates 
to  a point  logically  prior  to  the  apportionment;  it  is  directed  solely 
to  the  characterization  of  the  expenditures  as  expenses  of  the  Organ- 
ization within  (he  meaning  of  Article  17,  paragraph  2. 

Such  being  the  problem  submitted  to  the  Court,  it  is  not  possible 
to  envisage  its  settlement  by  saying  that  it  is  for  the  Assembly  to 
decide  whether  an  expenditure  is  or  is  not  an  expense  of  the  Organiza- 
tion within  the  meaning  of  Article  17,  paragraph  2,  and  that  in  the 
present  case  the  Assembly  has  expressly  or  impliedly  so  characterized 
die  expenditures  relating  to  the  Emergency  Force  and  the  operations 
in  the  Congo.  Indeed,  even  if  the  view  were  taken  that  the  General 
Assembly’s  characterization  of  an  expenditure  as  an  expense  of  the 
Organization  within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  2 of  Article  17  is  in 
any  case  final  and  binding  upon  the  Members,  and  that  the  Members 
have  consequently  no  possibility  of  disputing  the  validity  of  such 
characterization  by  alleging  its  non-conformity  with  die  rules  of  the 
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Charter,  such  a view  would  not  prevent  the  Court  from  verifying 
whether  the  General  Assembly’s  express  or  implied  charactization  of 
the  expenses  relating  to  the  Emergency  Force  and  the  operations  in 
the  Congo  is  correct  or  not.  This  is  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  it 
is  precisely  such  verification  which  constitutes  the  subject  of  the  re- 
quest for  advisory  opinion  made  by  the  Assembly  itself  to  the  Court 

5.  I am  of  the  view  that  the  question  of  what  expenditures  con- 
stitute “expenses  of  the  Organization”  within  the  meaning  of  Article 
17,  paragraph  2,  can  be  answered  only  by  taking  that  paragraph  in 
relation  with  paragraph  1 of  the  same  Article  17.  The  link  between 
the  two  first  paragraphs  of  Article  17  shows  in  my  view  that  the 
“expenses  of  the  Organization”  referred  to  in  paragraph  2 can  be  only 
expenditures  which  the  General  Assembly  has  authorized  when  ap- 
proving the  budget  under  paragraph  1. 

The  term  “budget”  used  in  paragraph  1 is  not  accompanied  by  any 
restriction  (such  as  that  in  paragraph  3,  which  refers  to  the  “admin- 
istrative budgets”  of  the  specialized  agencies),  and  must  be  understood 
in  the  widest  sense.  It  means  all  the  budgets  of  the  Organization — 
not  only  the  ordinary  or  administrative  budgets,  but  also  the  extraor- 
dinary budgets.  The  fact  is  that  paragraph  1 of  Article  17  confers 
on  the  Assembly  a general  and  exclusive  competence  in  budgetary 
matters. 

It  follows  that  the  “expenses  of  the  Organization”  referred  to  in 
paragraph  2 are  all  the  expenditures  which  the  General  Assembly  has 
authorized  in  any  way  whatever  when  appro  ring  the  budget  under 
paragraph  1.  I have  no  need  to  repeat  tnat  authorization  of  an  ex- 
penditure may  be  the  inferential  result  of  the  resolution  in  which  the 
General  Assembly  apportions  that  expense  among  the  Members. 

6.  It  is  however  quite  clear  that  according  to  paragraph  1 of  Ar- 
ticle 17  the  General  Assembly  may  not  act  in  an  arbitrary  manner 
when  it  approves  the  budget.  It  can  authorize  only  certain  expendi- 
tures, that  is  to  say,  expenditures  which  are  concerned  in  some  way 
with  the  Organization.  It  can  be  seen  from  this  that  there  is  a 
concept  of  expenses  of  the  Organization  which  must  be  regarded  as 
underlying  paragraph  1. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  two  concepts  of  expenses 
of  the  Organization,  that  implicit  in  paragraph  1 and  that  which  is 
used  in  terms  in  paragraph  2 are  different.  The  first  indicates  the 
expenses  which  may  be  authorized  by  the  Assembly,  the  second  indi- 
cates the  expenses  which  are  to  be  borne  by  the  Members  as  appor- 
tioned by  the  Assembly.  Not  only  do  the  two  concepts  have  different 
purposes,  but  they  refer  to  subjects  which  are  not  coincidental,  in 
spite  of  the  relationship  between  the  first  two  paragraphs  of  Article 
17.  The  concept  of  “expenses  of  the  Organization”  which  is  used  in 
terms  in  paragraph  2 to  indicate  the  expenses  which  are  to  be  borne 
by  the  Members  as  apportioned  by  the  General  Assembly  relates  not 
to  the  expenses  which  the  Assembly  may  authorize  but  rather  to  the 
expenses  which  have  in  fart  been  authorized  by  the  Assembly. 

xhe  question  submitted  to  the  Court  is  only  whether  certain  ex- 
penditures do  or  do  not  constitute  “expenses  of  the  Organization” 
within  the  meaning  of  Article  17,  paragraph  2.  The  question  does 
not  relate  (or  at  any  rate  does  not  directly  relate)  to  the  other  concept 
of  expenses  of  the  Organization  implicitly  referred  to  in  paragraph 
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1 of  Article  17,  thnt  is  to  say,  the  expenses  which  may  be  authorized 
by  the  General  Assembly. 

I have  said  that  the  ‘‘expenses  of  the  Organization”  referred  to  in 
Article  17.  paragraph  2,  are  the  expenditures  which  the  General  As- 
sembly has  authorized  when  approving  the  budget  under  paragraph  1 
of  that  Article.  But  this  is  far  from  disposing  of  the  question  referred 
to  the  Court.  The  term  approval  of  the  budget  (ana  hence  authori- 
zation of  expenses)  can  lie  used  to  indicate  only  valid  approval.  It 
follows  that  to  characterize  an  expenditure  as  an  expense  of  the  Or- 
ganization within  the  meaning  of  Article  17,  paragraph  2.  necessarily 
presupposes  the  validity  of  the  General  Assembly  resolution  in  which 
that  expenditure  was  authorized. 

But  the  question  mav  arise  whether  it  is  sufficient  to  stop  short 
at  the  problem  of  the  validity  of  the  authorization  of  the  expenditure, 
or  whether  it  is  necessary  to  go  further  back  and  examine  also  the 
validity  of  any  acts  of  the  Organization  which  decided  on  or  recom- 
mended the  activity  to  which  the  authorized  expenditure  relates.  In 
other  words,  in  the  present  case,  the  question  may  arise  whether  it  is 
also  necessary  to  examine  the  validity  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
Security  Council  resolutions  establishing  the  Emergency  Force  and 
deciding  on  the  operations  in  the  Congo.  Moreover,  since  the  Emer- 
gency Force  was  established  by  a resolution  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  pursuance  of  the  Uniting  for  Peace  resolution  of  3 
November  1950,  the  question  may  even  arise  whether  the  validity  of 
that  resolution  also  must  be  verified. 

As  will  be  seen,  this  raises  the  rather  delicate  problem  of  the  validity 
of  the  acts  of  the  United  Nations.  It  is  my  view  that  this  problem 
cannot  be  avoided  at  least  as  far  as  the  resolutions  in  which  the  General 
Assembly  authorized  the  expenditures  in  question  are  concerned.  It 
will  be  seen  later  if  and  how  consideration  also  has  to  be  given  to  the 
validitv  of  the  earlier  resolutions. 

7.  The  rules  under  which  in  any  legal  system  the  problem  of  the 
validity  of  legal  acts  is  considered  face  two  different  requirements. 
On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  requirement  of  legality , that  is  to  say, 
conformity  of  the  act  with  the  legal  rule.  Exclusive  consideration 
of  that  requirement  would  have  as  its  consequence  the  denial  of  any 
value  to  an  act  not  in  conformity  with  the  legal  rule.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  there  is  the  requirement  of  certain ty,  which  would  be 
very  seriously  jeopardized  if  the  validity  of  a legal  act  were  at  all 
times  open  to  challenge  on  the  ground  of  its  non-conformity  with  the 
legal  rule. 

The  two  opposed  requirements  which  I have  indicated  have  been 
happily  reconciled  in  national  legal  systems,  particularly  as  regards 
the  acts  of  public  authorities  and,  even  more  so,  as  regards  administra- 
tive acts. 

It  must  first  of  all  bo  observed  that  in  municipal  law  there  are  a 
whole  number  of  cases  in  which  the  non-conformity  of  an  act  with  the 
legal  rule  constitutes  a mere  irregularity  having  no  effect  on  the 
validity  of  the  act.  But  there  are  more  serious  cases  where  lack  of 
conformity,  on  the  contrary,  entails  the  invalidity  of  the  act.  Such 
invalidity  may  well  constitute  absolute  nullity , operating  ipso  jure , 
so  that  the  act  which  it  affects  produces  no  legal  effects.  However, 
in  municipal  law  cases  of  absolute  nullity  are  of  a quite  exceptional 
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character.  In  general,  the  invalidity  of  acts  in  municipal  law,  and 
in  particular  administrative  acts,  involves  not  the  nullity  (absolute 
nullity) , but  rather  the  voidability  of  the  act.  A voidable  act  is  an  act 
whicli,  in  spite  of  the  defects  by  which  it  is  vitiated,  produces  all  its 
effects  as  long  as  it  is  not  annulled  by  the  competent  organ.  It  is 
only  as  a result  of  being  annulled  that  the  act  loses,  retroactively, 
its  effectiveness.  This  aspect  of  invalidity  of  an  administrative  act 
as  voidability  in  municipal  law  is  closely  linked  with  the  system  of 
the  means  of  recourse  open  in  such  municipal  law  against  the  illegiti- 
macy of  administrative  acts,  and  which  nave  to  be  used  in  a pre- 
scribed form  and  within  a fixed  time-limit. 

It  follows  that  an  administrative  act,  even  though  vitiated  by  a 
defect  of  such  a nature  as  to  entail  invalidity,  may  in  spite  of  that 
produce  all  the  effects  proper  to  a completely  valid  act:  not  only 
temporary,  but  also  permanent,  effects.  First,  this  occurs  whenever 
the  existing  remedies  are  not  made  use  of  in  the  manner  and  within  the 
time-limits  prescribed.  Secondly,  the  same  occurs  when  the  compe- 
tent supervisory  organ,  althougn  the  matter  has  been  properly  re- 
ferred to  it,  does  not  recognize  the  defect  by  which  the  act  is  objec- 
tively vitiated.  It  is  precisely  by  prescribing  on  the  one  hand  forms 
and  time-limits  in  which  the  existing  remedies  against  illegitimate 
acts  may  be  sought,  and  by  conferring  on  the  other  hand  finality  on 
the  supervision  exercised  by  the  competent  authority,  that  municipal 
law  ensures  that  the  requirement  of  certainty  in  connection  with  legal 
situations  arising  from  administrative  acts  shall  be  satisfactorily  met. 

8.  In  the  case  of  acts  of  international  organizations,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  acts  of  the  United  Nations,  there  is  nothing  comparable  to 
the  remedies  existing  in  domestic  law  in  connection  with  administra- 
tive acts.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
applying  the  concept  of  voidability  to  the  acts  of  the  United  Nations. 
If  an  act  of  an  organ  of  the  United  Nations  had  to  be  considered  as  an 
invalid  act,  such  invalidity  could  constitute  only  the  absolute  nullity 
-of  the  act.  In  other  words,  there  are  only  two  alternatives  for  the 
acts  of  the  Organization:  either  the  act  is  fully  valid,  or  it  is  an 
absolute  nullity,  because  absolute  nullity  is  the  only  form  in  which 
invalidity  of  an  act  of  the  Organization  can  occur.  An  act  of  the 
Organization  considered  as  invalid  would  be  an  act  which  had  no  legal 
effects,  precisely  because  it  would  be  an  absolute  nullity.  The  lack 
of  effect  of  such  an  act  could  be  alleged  and  a finding  in  that  sense 
-obtained  at  any  time. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  there  may  be  cases  in  which  an  act  of 
the  Organization  would  have  to  be  considered  as  invalid,  and  therefore 
as  an  absolute  nullity,  with  the  rather  serious  consequences  which  I 
have  just  indicated.  The  problem  is  to  determine  what  these  cases 
are.  As  will  be  seen,  this  is  a question  of  construction  of  the  rules 
determining  the  conditions  for  a legal  act  which  are  of  the  nature  of 
absolute  requirements,  that  is  to  say  where  failure  to  satisfy  the 
condition  constitutes  an  essential  defect  involving  the  invalidity  of  the 
act. 

In  dealing  with  such  a question  of  construction,  the  nature  and 
significance  of  the  invalidity  which  may  be  held  to  attach  to  an  act 
of  the  Organization  must  never  be  lost  sight  of,  such  invalidity 
constituting,  as  has  been  seen,  the  absolute  nullity  and  not  the  void- 
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ability  of  the  act.  This  prevents  the  conditions  for  the  validity  of 
acts  of  the  Organization  being  given  an  extension  similar  to  that  of 
the  conditions  for  the  validity  of  acts  under  municipal  law,  and  in 
particular  administrative  acts.  If,  ignoring  the  difference  between 
the  nature  of  the  invalidity  of  domestic  administration  (voidability) 
and  the  nature  of  the  invalidity  of  acts  of  the  United  Nations  (abso- 
lute nullity) , the  same  extensions  were  given  to  the  conditions  for  the 
validity  of  both  these  classes  of  act,  very  serious  consequences  would 
result  for  the  certainty  of  the  legal  situations  arising  from  the  acts 
of  the  Organization.  The  effectiveness  of  such  acts  would  be  laid 
open  to  perpetual  uncertainty,  because  of  the  lack  in  the  case  of  acts 
01  the  Organization  of  the  means  by  which  the  need  for  certainty  is 
satisfied  in  connection  with  administrative  acts  under  domestic  law. 

This  makes  it  necessary  to  put  a very  strict  construction  on  the 
rules  by  which  the  conditions  for  the  validity  of  acts  of  the  Organi- 
zation are  determined,  and  hence  to  regard  to  a large  extent  the  non- 
conformity of  the  act  with  a legal  rule  as  a mere  irregularity  having  no 
effect  on  tne  validity  of  the  act.  It  is  only  in  especially  serious  cases 
that  an  act  of  the  Organization  could  be  regarded  as  invalid,  and 
hence  an  absolute  nullity.  Examples  might  be  a resolution  which  had 
not  obtained  the  required  majority,  or  a resolution  vitiated  by  a 
manifest  exces  de  pouvoir  (such  as,  in  particular,  a resolution  the 
subject  of  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  purposes  of  the  Organi- 
zation). 

It  is  otherwise  in  the  case,  for  example,  of  violation  of  the  rules 
governing  competence.  The  violation  of  such  rules  in  domestic  law 
mvolves  the  invalidity  of  the  act  in  the  usual  form  of  voidability. 
For  the  reasons  I have  given,  the  violation  of  the  rules  concerning 
competence  by  an  organ  of  the  United  Nations  cannot  entail  the  void- 
ability of  the  act;  but  the  same  violation  does  not  have  the  much 
more  serious  effect  of  the  absolute  nullity  of  the  act.  This  means 
that  the  failure  of  the  act  to  conform  to  the  rules  concerning  compet- 
ence has  no  influence  on  the  validity  of  the  act,  which  amounts  to 
saying  that  each  organ  of  the  Unitea  Nations  is  the  judge  of  its  own 
competence. 

9.  The  restrictive  application  of  the  concept  of  validity  to  the  res- 
olutions in  which  the  General  Assembly  authorized  the  expenditures 
in  question  in  this  case  must  in  my  view  lead  to  a conclusion  uphold- 
ing the  full  validity  of  those  resolutions. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  General  Assembly  may  not  in  this 
field  act  in  an  arbitrary  way.  The  Assembly  is  bound  by  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Charter  which  it  must  interpret  and  apply  correctly. 
Under  these  rules,  the  Assembly  is  required  to  establish  and  appre- 
ciate correctly  a body  of  factual  circumstances.  It  must  also  verify 
the  validity  of  the  resolutions  of  the  different  United  Nations  organs 
concerning  the  activity  to  which  the  expenditure  to  be  authorized  or 
not  relates;  this  naturally  has  to  be  done  in  accordance  with  the  very 
restrictive  criteria  indicated  above. 

However,  it  is  one  thing  to  say  that  the  General  Assembly  is  bound 
by  the  rules  of  the  Charter  and  by  the  actual  facts  or  legal  situations 
to  which  those  rules  relate;  it  would  be  <|uite  another  to  say  that  this 
obligation  on  the  General  Assembly  has  its  sanction  in  the  invalidity 
of  resolutions  of  the  Assembly  not  in  conformity  with  that  obligation. 
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For  the  latter  it  would  be  necessary  to  show  that  the  legal  rule  con- 
cerning the  approval  of  the  budget  and  hence  authorization  of  ex- 
penses by  the  General  Assembly  (the  rule  arising  from  Article  17, 
paragraph  1 of  the  Charter)  makes  the  validity  of  the  Assembly’s 
resolution  dependent  both  on  conformity  of  the  resolution  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Charter  and  on  the  correctness  of  the  Assembly’s 
ascertainment  of  situations  of  fact  or  of  law  in  any  way  relevant.  It 
is  my  view  that  this  is  not  possible. 

In  my  view  it  is  not  possible  to  suppose  that  the  Charter  leaves  it 
open  to  any  State  Member  to  claim  at  any  time  that  an  Assembly 
resolution  authorizing  a particular  expense  has  never  had  any  legal 
effect  whatever,  on  the  ground  that  the  resolution  is  based  on  a wrong 
interpretation  of  the  Charter  or  an  incorrect  ascertainment  of  situa- 
tions of  fact  or  of  law.  It  must  on  the  contrary  be  supposed  that  the 
Charter  confers  finality  on  the  Assembly’s  resolution  irrespective  of 
the  reasons,  whether  they  are  correct  or  not,  on  which  the  resolution 
is  based;  and  this  must  he  so  even  in  a field  in  which  the  Assembly 
does  not  have  true  discretionary  power. 

10.  Once  the  validity  of  the  resolutions  in  which  the  General  As- 
sembly authorized  the  expenditures  relating  to  the  Emergency  Force 
and  the  operations  in  the  Congo  has  been  recognized,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  question  of  validity  (foes  not  arise  at  all  in  connection  with 
the  resolutions  which  are  presupposed  by  those  I have  just  mentioned, 
that  is  to  say,  the  resolutions  bv  which  the  General  Assembly  estab- 
lished the  Emergency  Force  ana  the  Security  Council  decidea  on  the 
operations  in  the  Congo. 

If  the  question  of  the  validity  of  these  latter  resolutions  were  to 
be  examined  independently  and  in  general  terms,  that  is  to  say,  as 
regards  all  the  effects  which  those  resolutions  seek  to  produce,  it  would 
have  to  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  for  reasons  similar  to  those 
which  I have  given  in  connection  with  the  validity  of  the  General 
Assembly  resolutions  authorizing  the  expenditures.  But  the  problem 
of  the  validity  of  those  resolutions,  which  might  be  called  the  basic 
resolutions,  does  not  arise  at  all  in  connection  with  the  answer  to  be 
given  to  the  question  submitted  to  the  Court. 

For  the  purposes  of  that  question,  the  basic  resolutions  have  not 
to  be  taken  into  account  as  regards  the  totality  of  their  effects.  They 
constitute  only  circumstances  which  the  Assembly  had  to  have  regard 
to  and  satisfy  itself  as  to  the  existence  of.  For  reasons  that  I have 
indicated,  the  examination  by  the  Assembly  of  the  validity  of  the 
basic  resolutions  for  the  purpose  of  authorizing  the  relevant  expenses 
is  final.  In  consequence,  the  validity  of  the  basic  resolutions  cannot 
be  challenged  with  the  purpose  of  challenging  the  validity  of  the 
Assembly  resolutions  authorizing  the  expenses;  that  would  be  so  even 
on  the  supposition  (which  in  my  view  must  be  dismissed)  of  the 
validity  of  the  basic  resolutions  having  to  be  denied  in  respect  of 
their  other  effects. 

To  say  that  in  order  to  authorize  a particular  expenditure  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  must  inter  alia  satisfy  itself  of  the  validity  of  the  res- 
olutions concerning  the  activity  to  which  the  expenditure  relates,  and 
that  its  judgment  is  final,  does  not  mean  that  the  General  Assembly 
exercises  true  supervision  over  those  resolutions.  This  is  because  the 
General  Assembly’s  examination  does  not  relate  to  the  resolutions 
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in  question  as  far  as  the  whole  of  their  effects  is  concerned,  but  relates 
to  those  resolutions  only  as  a circumstance  which  the  General  Assembly 
has  to  take  into  account  with  a view  to  authorizing  expenditure.  The 
finality  of  the  Assembly’s  judgment  is  but  an  aspect  of  the  finality  of 
the  authorization  of  the  expenditure. 

11.  My  reasoning  may  be  summarized  in  the  following  propositions : 

(1)  “Expenses  of  the  Organization  ',  within  the  meaning  of 
Article  17,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Charter  are  expenses  which  nave 
been  validly  authorized  by  the  General  Assembly  under  para- 
graph 1 of  that  Article  j 

(2)  The  resolutions  in  which  the  General  Assembly  authorized 
the  expenditures  relating  to  the  Emergency  Force  and  the  opera- 
tion in  the  Congo  are  valid  resolutions,  irrespective  of  the  validity 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  Security  Council  resolutions  by 
which  the  Emergency  Force  was  established  and  the  operations 
in  the  Congo  decided  upon ; 

(3)  Consequently,  the  expenditures  relating  to  the  Emergency 
Force  and  the  operations  in  the  Congo  constitute  “expenses  of 
the  Organization”  within  the  meaning  of  Article  17,  paragraph 
2,  of  the  Charter. 

{Signed)  Gaxtano  Mobkijj. 


DISSENTING  OPINION  OF  PRESIDENT  WINIARSKI 

(Translation  j 

To  my  great  regret  I am  unable  to  agree  with  the  Court’s  affirmative 
reply  to  the  question  submitted  to  it.  by  the  request  of  the  General 
Assembly.  I shall  indicate  my  reasons  as  briefly  as  possible,  confining 
'myself  to  what  is  essential.  1 shall  therefore  refrain  from  discussing 
the  points  on  which  I am  not  in  agreement  with  the  Opinion,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  interpretation  of  Article  17,  paragraph  2,  of  the 
Charter. 

In  the  first  place  it  would  seem  that  although  the  request  appears 
to  contain  an  exact  statement  of  the  question,  as  required  by  Article  65 
of  the  Statute  of  the  Court,  that  question  requires  to  be  interpreted, 
and  here  I differ  from  the  view  expressed  in  the  Opinion,  > The  Opin- 
ion distinguishes  three  questions  m paragraph  2 of  Article  17:  the 
identification  of  the  expenses  of  the  Organization,  the  apportionment 
of  those  expenses,  and  the  obligation  of  Member  States  to  bear  them, 
and  it  states  that  it  is  only  the  first  of  these  which  is  raised  by  the  re- 
quest for  opinion.  This  limitation  of  the  problem  seems  to  me  to  be 
pregnant  with  consequences.  Again,  the  Opinion  says : “The  amount 
of  what  are  unquestionably  ‘expenses  of  the  Organization  within  the 
meaning  of  Article  17,  paragraph  2’  is  not  in  its  entirety  apportioned 
by  the  General  Assembly  ana  paid  for  by  the  contributions  of  Member 
States,  since  the  Organization  has  other  sources  of  income.”  It  fol- 
lows that  the  reply  that  all  the  expenditures  authorized  by  the  General 
Assembly  which  are  enumerated  in  the  request  constitute  “expenses 
of  the  Organization  within  the  meaning  of  Article  17,  paragraph  2” 
provides  no  clear  indication  to  the  General  Assembly,  which  expressed 
in  the  preamble  “its  need  for  authoritative  legal  guidance  as  to  obli- 
gations of  Member  States  ...  in  the  matter  of  financing  the  United 
Nations  operations  in  the  Congo  and  in  the  Middle  East”. 

The  question  might  however  be  understood  in  a different  way : the 
reference  to  paragraph  2 of  Article  17  limits  the  scope  of  the  question 
and  gives  it  its  true  meaning.  Of  the  total  amount  of  the  expenses, 
those  which  are  not  met  by  voluntary  contributions  or  from  other 
sources  of  income  in  accordance  with  the  decisions  of  the  General 
Assembly  must  be  borne  by  the  Members  according  to  the  apportion- 
ment decided  upon  by  the  General  Assembly.  The  terms  of  the  reso- 
lution appear  to  confirm  this  interpretation.  The  reference  to  the 
need  for  legal  guidance  is  illustrated  by  the  facts  set  out  in  the  dossier. 
According  to  the  “Statement  on  the  collection  of  contributions  as  at 
81  December  1961”  (Congo  ad  hoc  Account)  for  the  period  14  July 
to  31*  December  1960,  85  Member  States  paia  their  assessed  contribu- 
tions, 64  States  did  not  pay;  for  the  period  1 January  to  31  October 
1961  the  proportion  of  those  who  paid  to  those  who  did  not  pay  was 
21  to  78.  Long  and  important  discussions,  which  are  set  out  m the 
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dossier?  began  in  the  General  Assembly  from  the  time  of  the  earliest 
resolutions  in  1956  and  continued  until  December  1961  when  the  pro- 
posal to  request  an  advisory  opinion  was  adopted.  The  debates  re- 
vealed profound  differences  of  view  as  to  the  methods  to  be  adopted 
to  meet  the  expenditures  relating  to  the  operations  in  the  Middle 
East  and  in  the  Congo.  These  facts  confirm  the  view  that  in  the  ques- 
tion formulated  in  the  request  for  opinion  the  emphasis  must  be  placed 
on  the  words  “within  the  meaning  of  Article  17,  paragraph  2,  of  the 
Charter”. 

In  the  course  of  the  lengthy  debates  of  the  Working  Group  of  Fif- 
teen (June-November  1961)  the  question  of  the  conformity  with  the 
Charter  of  the  General  Assembly  resolutions  relating  to  the  financing 
of  the  above-mentioned  operations  was  discussed.  Thus,  for  instance, 
a statement  was  formulated  which  appeared  to  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem : 

11.  When  the  Security  Council  or  the  General  Assembly  recommend*  the  exe- 
cution, with  United  Nations  military  forces,  of  an  operation  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace,  the  expenses  involved  in  such  operations  cannot  be  considered  as  “ex- 
penses of  the  Organisation”  within  the  meaning  of  Article  17  of  the  Charter  and 
the  financial  contribution  of  Members  to  the  cost  of  such  operations  will  be  of  a 
voluntary  nature. 


Here,  too,  the  voting  revealed  a deep  division  of  opinion.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  French  delegation  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
text  of  the  question  to  be  submitted  to  the  Court;  the  amendment  was 
to  the  effect  that  it  should  first  be  asked  whether  the  expenditures  re- 
ferred to  were  “decided  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Charter”.  This  amendment  was  rejected,  a fact  which  has  been  inter- 
preted in  different  ways;  this  question  having  been  considered  in  the 
Opinion,  it  is  not  for  me  to  consider  it  further. 

By  definition,  only  lawful  expenses  can  be  expenses  of  the  Organi- 
zation; they  must  be  validly  approved  and  validly  apportioned  among 
the  Members.  The  question  is  therefore  one  of  the  interpretation  of 
the  Charter;  the  Court  cannot  answer  the  question  submitted  to  it 
without  examining  the  problem  of  the  validity  of  the  resolutions 
authorizing  the  expenditures,  that  is  to  say,  the  problem  of  their 


authorizing  the  expenditures,  that  is  to  say,  the  pi 
conformity  with  the  Charter. 

It  has  been  said,  that  since  the  Genual  Assembl 


it  nas  Deen  saia.  tnat  since  tne  ueneral  Assembly  has  exclusive 
powers  in  budgetary  matters— which  is  not  disputed — if  it  takes  a 
decision  by  the  requisite  majority,  the  expenses  are  validly  authorized 


and  apportioned  in  accordance  with  Article  17,  paragraphs  1 and  2. 
But  that  is  a purely  formal  validity,  which  is  a primary  condition  of 
any  authorization.  To  limit  the  question  to  that  of  formal  validity 
would  be  too  simple  and  would  not  justify  the  requesting  of  the 
Court’s  opinion. 

In  the  Court’s  Advisory  Opinion  on  the  interpretation  of  Article  4 
of  the  Charter  (1948)  it  is  said:  “The  political  character  of  an  organ 
cannot  release  it  from  the  observance  of  the  treaty  provisions  estab- 
lished by  the  Charter  when  they  constitute  limitations  on  its  powers 
or  criteria  for  its  judgment.”  The  French  delegation’s  amendment 
did  not  expressly  ask  that  the  Court  should  examine  the  Security 
Council  and  General  Assembly  resolutions  in  pursuance  of  which 
operations  were  undertaken  in  the  Middle  East  and  in  the  Congo; 
but  in  examining  the  conformity  with  the  Charter  of  the  resolutions 
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authorizing  the  expenditures,  the  Court  would  inevitably  have  been 
led  to  examine  this  problem  too;  this  has  been  very  clearly  shown  by 
Judge  Bustamante  y Rivero  in  his  dissenting  opinion  and  I can  there- 
fore confine  myself  to  the  General  Assembly  resolutions  authorizing 
the  expenditures. 

But  it  has  also  been  said  that  the  Assembly,  which  is  a political 
organ,  interprets  the  Charter  by  applying  it  and  that  its  interpreta- 
tion is  final.  This  is  true  to  a certain  extent  and  particularly  where 
its  interpretation  has  been  generally  accepted  by  Member  States. 
This  question  was  very  thoroughly  considered  at  the  San  Francisco 
Conference  and  the  results  of  the  deliberations  were  formulated  in  the 
report  of  the  Special  Subcommittee  of  Committee  IV/2  which  con- 
cludes thus: 

It  is  to  be  understood,  of  course,  that  if  an  interpretation  made  by  any  orgr^ 
of  the  Organisation  or  by  a committee  of  jurists  is  not  generally  acceptable  it 
will  be  without  binding  force. 

And  the  report  continues : 

In  such  circumstances,  or  in  cases  where  it  is  desired  to  establish  an  authori- 
tative interpretation  as  a precedent  for  the  future,  it  may  be  necessary  to  em- 
body the  interpretation  in  an  amendment  to  the  Charter.  This  may  always  be 
accomplished  by  recourse  to  the  procedure  provided  for  amendment. 

This  decision  was  adopted — unopposed— on  22  June  1945;  the  rule 
would  seem  still  to  hold  good. 

It  is  recognized  in  the  Opinion  that  to  interpret  paragraph  2 of 
Article  17  it  is  necessary  to  look  not  only  at  Article  17  as  a whole,  but 
also  at  all  the  other  relevant  provisions  of  the  Charter.  In  this  re- 
spect the  Opinion  follows  the  rule  which  has  been  well  established 
since  the  time  of  Roman  law:  “Inrivile  est”  (this  is  a very  strong 
expression)  “nisi  tota  lege  perspecta,  tma  aliqua  particula  ejus  propo- 
sita  judicare  vel  respanaere  ” In  his  celebrated  chapter  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  treaties  (Book  H,  Chapter  XVil)  Vattel  applies  the 
same  rule  to  international  law. 

It  is  thus  this  general  rule  for  the  interpretation  of  statutes  and 
conventions  which  it  is  sought  to  follow  in  the  Opinion.  I regret 
that  I cannot  always  agree  with  the  result  of  this  examination. 

The  Opinion  attaches  great  importance  to  the  puiposes  of  the  Organ- 
ization as  set  forth  in  Article  1 of  the  Charter.  Indeed,,  it  has  been 
. asserted  that  these  purposes  and  in  particular  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security  may  provide  a legal  justification  for 
certain  decisions,  even  if  these  are  not  in  conformity  with  the  Charter, 
and  that  in  any  event  a consideration  of  the  purposes  must  furnish 
guidance  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Charter.  In  the  case  before 
the  Court,  however,  this  argument  certainly  has  not  the  importance 
which  there  is  a temptation  to  attribute  to  it;  on  the  contrary,  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  draw  conclusions  too  readily  from  it. 

TJie  Charter  has  set  forth  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  in 
very  wide,  and  for  that  reason  too  indefinite,  terms.  But — apart  from 
the  resources,  including  the  financial  resources,  of  the  Organization— 
it  does  not  follow,  far  from  it,  that  the  Organization  is  entitled  to  seek 
to  achieve  those  purposes  by  no  matter  what  means.  The  fact  that 
an  organ  of  the  United  Nations  is  seeking  to  achieve  one  of  those  pur- 
poses does  not  suffice  to  render  its  action  lawful.  The  Charter,  a multi- 
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lateral  treaty  which  was  the  result  of  prolonged  and  laborious  negotia- 
tions, carefully  created  organs  and  determined  their  competence  and 
means  of  action. 

The  intention  of  those  who  drafted  it  was  clearly  to  abandon  the 
possibility  of  useful  action  rather  than  to  sacrifice  the  balance  of  care- 
fully established  fields  of  competence,  as  can  be  seen,  for  example, 
in  the  case  of  the  voting  in  the  Security  Council.  It  is  only  by  such 
procedures,  which  were  clearly  defined,  that  the  United  Nations  can 
seek  to  achieve  its  purposes.  It  may  be  that  the  United  Nations  is 
sometimes  not  in  a position  to  undertake  action  which  would  be  useful 
for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security  or  for  one 
or  another  of  the  purposes  indicated  in  Article  1 of  the  Charter,  but 
that  is  the  way  in  which  the  Organizaiton  was  conceived  and  brought 
into  being. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  rule  of  construction  known  as 
the  rule  of  effectiveness  (ut  res  mag  is  valeat  quam  pereat)  and,  per- 
haps less  strictly,  to  the  doctrine  of  implied  powers. 

Reliance  has  been  placed  upon  practice  as  providing  justification  for 
an  affirmative  answer  to  the  question  submitted  to  the  Court.  The 
technical  budgetary  practice  of  the  Organization  has  no  bearing  upon 
the  question,  which  is  a question  of  law.  From  the  strictly  legal  point 
of  view,  it  is  difficult  to  find  here  anything  that  would  justify  a firm 
conclusion.  The  way  in  which  the  parties  have  consistently  applied 
a convention  may  certainly  provide  evidence  of  their  intention  for 
the  purpose  of  its  interpretation.  Furthermore,  if  a practice  is  intro- 
duced without  opposition  in  the  relations  between  the  contracting 
parties,  this  may  bring  about,  at  the  end  of  a certain  period,  a modi- 
fication of  a treaty  rule,  but  in  that  event  the  very  process  of  the 
formation  of  the  new  rule  provides  the  guarantee  of  the  consent  of 
the  parties.  In  the  present  case  the  controversy  arose  practically  from 
the  beginning  in  1956,  and  the  Secretary-General,  in  paragraph  15 
of  his  report  of  6 November  of  that  year,  said  the  following: 

The  question  of  bow  the  Force  should  be  financed  likewise  requires  further 
study.  ▲ basic  rule  which,  at  least,  could  be  applied  provisionally,  would  be 
that  a nation  providing  a unit  would  be  responsible  for  all  costs  for  equipment 
axki  salaries,  while  all  other  costs  should  be  financed  outside  the  normal  budget 
of  the  United  Nations. 

And  resolution  1001  (ES-I)  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on 
17  November  1956  “approves  provisionally  the  basic  rule  concerning 
the  financing  of  the  Force  laid  down  in  paragraph  15  of  the  Secretary- 
General’s  report”  (para.  5). 

In  resolution  1089  (XI)  of  21  December  1956  we  read : 

Considering  . . . that  several  divergent  views,  not  yet  reconciled,  have  been 
held  by  various  Member  States  on  contributions  or  on  the  method  suggested 
by  the  Secretary-General  for  obtaining  such  contributions  . . . 

Resolution  1090  (XI)  of  27  February  1957  “decides  that  the  General 
Assembly,  at  its  twelftn  session,  shall  consider  the  basis  for  financing 
any  costs  of  the  Force  in  excess  of  $10  million  not  covered  by  voluntary 
contributions”. 

Resolution  1263  (XIII)  of  14  November  1958  is  still  seeking  to  see 
matters  clearly : it  “requests  the  Fifth  Committee  to  recommend  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  finance  the  continuing  operation  of  the 
United  Nations  Emergency  Force”. 
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Lastly,  resolution  1337  (XIII)  of  13  December  1958  “requests  the 
Secretary-General  to  consult  with  the  Governments  of  Member  States 
with  respect  to  their  views  concerning  the  manner  of  financing  the 
Force  in  the  future  . . 

As  settlements  fell  due,  the  expenses  were  in  large  part  met  out  of 
various  funds,  even  after  obligatory  contributions  had  been  voted  for. 

In  respect  of  the  financing  of  the  United  Nations  operations  in  the 
Congo,  the  General  Assembly  resolutions  decided  that  the  expenses 
should  be  apportioned  among  the  Member  States  according  to  tne  or- 
dinary scale  of  assessments,  but  these  resolutions,  as  I have  indicated, 
were  not  followed  and  the  number  of  Member  States  which  refuse  to 
pay  is  too  large  for  it  to  be  possible  to  disregard  the  legal  significance 
of  this  fact.  I would  recall  that  the  military  operations  in  Korea  were 
paid  for  by  voluntary  contributions  as  were  a number  of  “civilian” 
operations  in  which  there  is  also  to  be  discerned  a certain  connection 
with  international  peace  and  security.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  as- 
sert, in  the  case  before  the  Court,  either  that  practice  can  furnish  a 
canon  of  construction  warranting  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion addressed  to  the  Court,  or  that  it  may  have  contributed  to  the 
establishment  of  a legal  rule  particular  to  the  Organization,  created 
praeter  legem* , and,  still  less,  that  it  can  have  done  so  contra  legem . 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  attribute  any  precise  legal  significance  to 
the  conduct  of  the  contracting  parties,  because  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  know  with  certainty  whether  they  have  acted  in  a certain  manner 
because  they  consider  that  the  law  so  requires  or  allows,  or  for  reasons 
of  expediency.  However,  in  the  case  referred  to  the  Court,  it  is  estab- 
lished that  some  at  least  of  the  Member  States  refuse  to  comply  with 
the  decisions  of  the  General  Assembly  because  they  dispute  the  con- 
formity of  those  decisions  with  the  Charter.  Apparently  they  are  of 
opinion  that  the  resolutions  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  against  them 
although  they  may  be  valid  and  binding  in  respect  of  other  States. 
What  is  .therefore  involved  is  the  validity  of  the  Assembly’s  resolu- 
tions in  respect  of  those  States,  or  the  right  to  rely  upon  them  as 
against  those  States. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  nullity  of  a legal  instrument  can  be  relied 
upon  only  when  there  has  been  a finding  of  nullity  by  a competent 
tribunal.  This  reasoning  must  be  regarded  as  echoing  the  position  in 
municipal  or  State  law,  in  the  international  legal  system.  In  the 
international  legal  system,  however,  there  is,  in  the  absence  of  agree- 
ment to  the  contraiy,  no  tribunal  competent  to  make  a finding  of 
nullity.  It  is  the  State  which  regards  itself  as  the  injured  party  which 
itself  rejects  a legal  instrument  vitiated,  in  its  opinion,  by  such  defects 
as  to  render  it  a nullity.  Such  a decision  is  obviously  a grave  one  and 
one  to  which  resort  can  be  had  only  in  exceptional  cases,  but  one  which 
is  nevertheless  sometimes  inevitable  and  which  is  recognized  as  such 
by  general  international  law. 

A refusal  to  pay,  as  in  the  case  before  the  Court,  may  be  regarded 
by  a Member  State,  loyal  and  indeed  devoted  to  the  Organization,  as 
tne  only  means  of  protesting  against  a resolution  of  the  majority 
which,  in  its  opinion,  disregards  the  true  meaning  of  the  Charter  and 
adopts  in  connection  with  it  a decision  which  is  legally  invalid;  in 
such  a case  it  constitutes  a grave  symptom  indicative  of  serious  dis- 
agreement as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Charter.  As  this  Court  has 
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on  one  occasion  said,  the  United  Nations  is  not  a super-State  and  para- 
graph 1 of  Article  2 of  the  Charter  states  that  “The  Organization  is 
based  on  the  principle  of  the  sovereign  equality  of  all  its  Members.” 

A serious  legal  objection  to  the  validity  of  the  General  Assembly 
resolutions  authorizing  and  apportioning  the  expenses  may  be  briefly 
formulated  as  follows : these  resolutions  ignore  the  fact  that  the  reso- 
lutions authorizing  the  operations  have  the  character  of  recommenda- 
tions. By  levying  contributions  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  operations 
from  all  States  in  accordance  with  Article  17,  paragraph  2,  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  General  Assembly  appear  to  disregard  the  fundamental 
difference  between  the  decisions  of  the  Security  Council  which  are 
binding  on  all  Member  States  (Chapter  VII  of  the  Charter)  and 
recommendations  which  are  not  binding  except  on  States  which  have 
accepted  them. 

As  is  noted  in  the  Opinion  the  General  Assembly  does  not  indicate 
the  articles  of  the  Charter  on  which  its  resolutions  are  based.  The 


same  is  true  of  the  Security  Council.  Of  29  resolutions  listed  in  the 
request,  only  one,  that  of  the  Security  Council  of  9 August  1960,  in 
which  all  Member  States  are  called  upon  to  accept  and  carry  out  its 
decisions,  refers  to  Articles  25  and  49  which  do  not  appear  to  be  of 
such  a character  as  to  enlighten  the  Court  (the  General  Assembly 
repeated  the  words  in  its  resolution  1474  (ES-IV)  of  20  November 
1960) ; at  one  point,  the  Secretary-General  envisaged,  with  some  hesi- 
tation, the  possibility  of  invoking  Article  40;  finally  he  adopted  a 
negative  position : the  United  Nations  operations  in  the  Middle  East 
ana  in  the  Congo  were  not  undertaken  in  pursuance  of  binding  deci- 
sions under  Chapter  VII  of  the  Charter.  The  General  Assembly  ap- 

Siars  to  have  adopted  the  same  position  and  this  view  is  shared  in  the 
pinion. 

But,  if  there  is  no  longer  any  question  of  the  binding  decisions  of  the 
Security  Council  referred  to  in  Chapter  VII,  then  these  are  recom- 
mendations; recommendations  of  the  Security  Council  and  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly;  General  Assembly  resolution  377  (V),  the  conformity 
of  which  with  the  Charter  has  itself  sometimes  been  regarded  as  at 
least  dubious,  itself  only  speaks  of  recommendations. 

The  difference  between  oinding  decisions  and  recommendations  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  bases  of  the  whole  structure  of  the  Charter.  De- 
cisions are  the  exception  in  the  system  of  the  means  provided  for  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security;  they  are  taken  in 
grave  cases  and  it  is  only  in  those  cases  that  Member  States  have  con- 
sented to  accept  the  necessary  limitation  of  the  exercise  of  their  sover- 
eignty. Recommendations  are  never  binding  and  the  United  Nations 
must  in  all  its  activities  ever  have  in  view  that  its  means  of  action  are 
thus  limited. 


It  follows  that  if  it  be  recognized  that  the  expenditures  enumerated 
in  the  request  constitute  expenses  of  the  Organization,  inevitably  the 

Question  arises  whether  participation  in  these  expenses  is  obligatory 
or  all  Member  States,  as  appears  to  be  suggested  by  the  question  in 
the  request  and  as  is  accepted  in  the  Opinion.  And  yet  it  is  apparent 
that  the  resolutions  approving  and  apportioning  these  expenses  are 
valid  and  binding  only  in  respect  of  the  Member  States  which  have 
accepted  the  recommendations. 
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It  is  difficult  to  see  by  what  process  of  reasoning  recommendations 
could  be  held  to  be  binding  on  States  which  have  not  accepted  them. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  conceived  that  a recommendation  is 
partially  binding,  and  that  on  what  is  perhaps  the  most  vital  point, 
the  financial  contribution  levied  by  the  General  Assembly  under  the 
conditions  of  paragraph  2 of  Article  17.  It  is  no  less  difficult  to  see 
at  what  point  in  time  the  transformation  of  a non-binding  recom- 
mendation into  a’  partially  binding  recommendation  is  supposed  to 
take  place,  at  what  point  in  time  a legal  obligation  is  supposed  to  come 
into  being  for  a Member  State  which  has  not  accepted  it. 

This  leaves  unresolved  the  question  how  and  when  the  acceptance 
of  a recommendation  by  a Member  State,  or  the  refusal  to  accept  it, 
is  to  be  placed  on  record,  but  the  answer  to  that  question  should  pre- 
sent no  difficulty  for  the  Organization. 

To  the  question  as  framed  in  the  request,  which  appears  to  contem- 
plate only  the  answer  “yes”  or  “no”,  it  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  possible 
to  give  a legally  adequate  answer.  My  reply  can  only  be  in  the 
negative. 

(Signed)  B.  Winiarski. 


DISSENTING  OPINION  OF  JUDGE  BASDEVANT 

[Translation] 

In  accordance  with  Article  65,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Statute  of  the 
Court,  the  request  asking  the  Court  to  give  an  advisory  opinion  must 
contain  “an  exact  statement  of  the  question  upon  which  an  opinion  is 
required”.  It  is  in  these  circumstances  and  on  that  basis  that,  under 
Article  65,  paragraph  1,  the  Court  “may  give  an  advisory  opinion”. 

This  provision  has  not  been  complied  with. 

The  request  for  an  opinion  starts  from  a given  factual  element, 
namely  the  existence  of  ‘expenditures  authorized  in  General  Assembly 
resolutions”.  As  stated  the  request  for  an  opinion  does  not  determine 
whether  the  Court  should  purely  and  simply  start  from  the  existence 
of  “expenditures  authorized”  or  whether  it  should  first  of  all  ascertain 
whether  those  expenditures  were  properly  authorized  by  the  General 
Assembly.  If  the  Court  is  purely  ana  simply  to  start  from  the  exist- 
ence of  ^expenditures  authorized”  the  reply  to  the  question  put  would 
appear  to  be  fairly  simple : the  expenditures  were  an  element  of  the 
activity  of  the  United  Nations  as  such,  they  were  incurred  and  made 
under  its  responsibility,  and  they  thereby  became  expenses  of  the 
Organization.  Reference  to  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations  in 
making  these  expenditures  may  be  understood  as  being  the  sense  in 
which  the  request  for  an  opinion  was  formulated.  This  request  relates 
to  expenditures  made  up  to  the  end  of  1961.  Nothing  is  contemplated 
or,  still  less,  expressly  stated,  as  regards  expenditures  made  subsequent 
to  1 January  1962.  An  enquiry  into  whether  the  former  were  decided 
upon  and  authorized  in  accordance  with  a particular  provision  of  the 
Charter  may  have  seemed  to  have  no  practical  significance,  the  expend- 
itures having  already  been  made.  The  question  of  the  financing  of 
those  expenditures,  of  their  apportionment  among  the  States  Members 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  of  the  contribution  to  be  borne  by  them 
would  then  arise,  but  this  question  has  not  been  included  in  the  request 
for  opinion.  That  request  may  be  understood  as  asking  the  Court 
whether  the  “expenditures  authorized”  which  are  submitted  to  it 
constitute  “expenses  of  the  Organization”. 

But  the  factual  element  set  forth  in  the  request  for  opinion  may 
also  be  construed  as  including  a legal  question,  namely:  were  the 
authorized  expenditures  referred  to  authorized  in  a proper  manner! 
This  question  occupied  a substantial  place  in  the  oral  proceedings 
before  the  Court  and,  consequently,  in  the  Opinion.  In  noting  this 
I am  by  that  very  fact  compelled  also  to  note  that  the  request  for 
opinion  did  not,  on  this  essential  point,  comply  with  Article  65,  para- 
graph 2,  of  the  Statute  which  requires  “an  exact  statement  or  the 
question  upon  which  an  opinion  is  required”. 

After  this  inadequacy  regarding  the  indication  of  the  factual  ele- 
ment which  the  Court  must  take  as  its  point  of  departure,  the  Court 
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was  faced  with  an  even  more  serious  uncertainty  in  the  course  and  at 
the  end  of  the  examination  which  it  was  invited  to  undertake. 

The  Court  is  in  the  position  of  having  been  invited  to  determine 
whether  the  “expenditures  authorized”  submitted  to  it  deserve  the 
legal  characterization  of  “expenses  of  the  Organization”.  The  request 
provides  no  criterion  enabling  this  characterization  to  be  defined  more 
explicitly.  It  confines  itself  to  quoting  this  term  and  adding  “within 
the  meaning  of  Article  17,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations”.  These  additional  words  add  nothing  concerning  the  actual 
meaning  of  the  term  used,  but  simply  set  forth  the  consequences  which 
the  General  Assembly  may  attach  to  these  expenses  when  it  comes  to 
exercise  its  powers  or  apportionment.  In  using  the  term  “expenses  of 
the  Organization”  under  consideration  neither  Article  17,  paragraph 
2,  nor  the  request  state  what  is  comprised  in  the  term. 

The  Court  has  not  deemed  it  possible  to  confine  to  this  reference. 
At  the  outset  of  its  study  of  the  legal  question  submitted  to  it  the 
Court  addressed  itself  to  tne  law  applicable  to  it  and  examined  Article 
17  of  the  Charter  as  a whole,  supplementing  its  study  by  the  applica- 
tion of  which  this  provision  has  been  the  subject.  The  Court  has  not 
confined  itself  to  a reading  of  and  commentary  on  the  paragraph  2 of 
Article  17  referred  to  in  the  request  for  opinion.  The  Court  has 
thereby  provided  the  best  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  mere 
reference  to  paragraph  2 of  Article  17  in  the  request  did  not  cor- 
respond to  the  requirement  of  paragraph  2 of  Article  65  of  the  Statute 
of  the  Court  which  is  that  there  should  be  “an  exact  statement  of  the 
question  upon  which  an  opinion  is  required”. 

It  may  even  be  added  that  the  reference  to  paragraph  2 of  Article 
17  of  the  Charter  in  the  request  for  opinion  appears  to  have  been 
deliberately  imprecise.  No  explanation  is  given  as  to  wliat  must  be 
understood  by  “expenses  of  the  Organization”.  It  would  seem  that 
reference  is  made  to  such  expenses  only  to  introduce  a reference  to 
the  manner  in  which  these  expenses  are  to  be  treated,  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  to  be  apportioned  and  borne.  That  does  not,  however, 
come  within  the  subject  of  the  present  request  for  opinion. 

Consequently,  and  counter  to  tne  wording  of  the  request  in  its  refer- 
ence to  Article  17,  paragraph  2,  the  Court,  without  having  been  invited 
to  do  so  by  the  terms  of  the  request,  has  carefully  given  room  to 
Article  17  as  a whole,  and  especially  to  its  first  paragraph.  In  it  the 
Court  has  found  the  source  of  the  General  Assembly’s  budgetary 


by  “expenses  of  the  Organization”.  The  interpretation  of  Article  17 
as  a whole,  supported  by  the  practice  to  which  the  Court  lias  given 
attention,  has  acquired  in  the  reasoning  of  the  Opinion  a place  which 
was  not  to  be  foreseen  from  the  terms  orthe  request. 

To  note  this  is  to  note  that  the  request  was  not  stated  in  the  terms 
required  by  Article  65,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Statute. 

The  Court  has  adopted  an  interpretation  of  the  request  for  opinion 
which  it  was  not  by  the  terms  of  that  request  bound  to  do.  Starting 
from  this  interpretation  and  on  the  basis  of  considerations  on  the 
cogency  of  which  it  would  not  be  fitting  for  me  to  express  a judg- 
ment, the  Court,  seeking  guidance  from  the  Charter,  its  main  provi- 
sions, its  spirit,  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  practice 
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of  the  United  Nat  ions,  has  concentrated  mainly  on  the  budgetary  com- 
petence conferred  on  the  General  Assembly.  This  has  lea  the  Court 
to  declare  that  the  expenditures  submitted  to  it  were  “authorized  by 
the  General  Assembly’’  in  a manner  in  conformity  with  the  Charter. 
If,  following  the  example  of  the  request  for  opinion,  it  is  desired  to 
state  that  these  expenditures  “constitute  expenses  of  the  Organiza- 
tion” and  even  to  add  “within  the  meaning  of  Article  17,  paragraph 
2,  of  the  Charter”,  that  is  only  a form  of  words. 

I consider  that  on  the  basis  of  the  considerations  adduced  by  the 
Court  in  the  reasons  for  its  Opinion^  it  would  have  been  preferable  for 
the  wording  of  the  operative  provision  of  the  Opinion  not  to  be  taken 
from  the  terminology  used  in  the  request.  The  reference  in  the  re- 
quest to  “expenses  of  the  Organization’’  with  the  further  detail  “with- 
in the  meaning  of  Article  17,  paragraph  2”  seems  to  have  in  mind  the 
apportionment  of  those  expenses  by  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
burden  thereof  falling  on  toe  States  Members.  These  two  questions, 
however,  do  not  come  within  the  request  submitted  to  the  Court. 

There  is  still  another  point  which  seems  to  me  to  be  deserving  of 
attention. 

By  its  terms  the  request  for  opinion  is  concerned  only  with  the  au- 
thorized expenditures  which  are  referred  to  in  it  and  which  have  been 
authorized  up  to  31  December  1961.  For  what  may  be  termed  a transi- 
tional period,  expenditures  have  been  authorized  by  the  General  As- 
sembly up  to  30  June  1962.  After  that  date  no  provision  has  been 
made. 

Thus  the  Court  is  invited  to  give  the  support  of  its  legal  opinion 
only  in  respect  of  the  view  which  may  be  formed  after  the  event  of 
what  has  been  done  in  the  post.  The  Court  has  not?  on  the  other  hand, 
been  invited  to  give  guidance  to  the  other  principal  organs  of  the 
United  Nations  on  what  s lould  be  done  in  respect  of  their  undertak- 
ings in  the  Congo  and  in  the  matter  of  the  Emergency  Force.  Where 
it.  would  have  been  possible  to  obtain  from  an  opinion  requested  of  the 
Court  collaboration  in  the  present  work  of  the  United  Nations,  it  has 
been  sought  to  obtain  from  the  Court  only  a retrospective  evaluation 
of  what  was  done  up  to  the  end  of  1961. 

The  request  for  opinion  did  not  contain  that  exact  statement  which 
should  have  led  the  Court  to  reply  to  it.  and  thereby  to  give  to  the 
other  higher  organs  of  the  United  Nations  the  collaboration  due  to 
them  from  it. 

I should  be  departing  from  my  proper  role  if,  by  reference  to  the 
preamble  of  General  Assembly  resolution  1731  (XVI)  of  20  December 
1961,  I sought  to  divine  what  might  have  been  done  to  secure  that 
collaboration  between  the  principal  organs  of  the  United  Nations. 

I regret  to  have  to  express  my  conviction  that  the  request  for 
opinion  has  not  been  presented  in  a proper  fashion.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I consider  myself  unable  to  concur  in  the  Opinion  by 
which  the  Court  replies  to  the  request  submitted  to  it. 

(Signed)  Basdevant. 


DISSENTING  OPINION  OF  JUDGE  MORENO  QUINTANA 

[Translation] 

I greatly  regret  that  I am  unable  to  concur  in  the  advisory  opinion 
given  by  the  majority  of  my  colleagues  concerning  the  financial  ob- 
ligations of  Members  of  the  United  Nations.  It  would  have  been  for 
me  a matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  contribute  in  the  exercise  of  my 
judicial  function  to  the  most  effective  realization  of  the  essential  pur- 
pose of  the  Organization.  But  I cannot  depart  from  certain  legal 
concepts  which  to  my  mind  are  of  cardinal  importance  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Charter;  they  are  those  which,  in  the  present  case, 
preclude  the  Court'  from  giving  the  opinion  requested  of  it 

• * • 

By  its  resolution  1731  (XVI)  of  20  December  1961  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  requested  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  an  advisory  opinion  which  raises  an  important  question, 
that  of  the  obligations  of  Member  States  in  the  matter  of  financing  the 
United  Nations  operations  in  the  Congo  and  in  the  Middle  East. 

On  12  February  1962  the  Secretary-General  transmitted  to  the 
Court  an  Introductory  Note.  Seventeen  written  statements  by  Mem- 
ber States  were  also  received  bv  the  Court  on  the  question  of  whether 
the  various  expenses  incurred  by  the  United  Nations  in  financing 
its  operations  in  the  Congo  and  in  the  Gaza  strip  constitute  expenses 
within  the  meaning  of  Article  17,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Charter.  Four 
other  written  statements  were  later  presented  to  the  Court.  A volu- 
minous dossier  consisting  of  five  parts  was  also  transmitted  to  the 
Court.  This  dossier  contains  a large  number  of  documents  and  two 
notes  which  inform  the  Court  of  decisively  important  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances, with  a view  to  enabling  it  to  pronounce  on  the  question 
submitted  to  it.  Such  matters  as  the  debates  in  organs  of  the  United 
Nations  which  led  the  General  Assembly  to  ask  the  Court  for  an 
advisory  opinion;  the  operations  undertaken  by  the  United  Nations 
in  the  Congo  (ONUC) ; the  operations  of  the  United  Nations  Emer- 
gency Force  in  the  Middle  East  (UNEF) ; the  drafting  and  adop- 
tion by  the  San  Francisco  Conference  in  1945  of  Article  17,  para- 
graph 2,  of  the  Charter;  and  the  procedure  and  practice  of  the  organs 
of  tne  United  Nations  in  applying  that  provision. 

* * * 

At  the  origin  of  the  request  for  an  advisory  opinion  are  the  dis- 
cussions which  took  place  between  the  fifteen  members  of  the  Working 
Group  set  up  on  21  April  1961  by  the  General  Assembly  to  ex- 
amine the  administrative  and  budgetary  procedures  of  the  United 
Nations.  A number  of  views  were  expressed  by  these  members  and 
by  the  Secretary-General  in  the  Working  Group  on  the  legal  na- 
ture of  the  financial  obligations  arising  from  peace-keeping  oper- 
ations. Having  regard  to  their  divergence,  tne  Working  Group 
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advised  the  General  Assembly  to  ask  the  Court  for  an  advkory 
opinion,  and  the  General  Assembly  decided  on  the  wording  of  the 

question.  _ _ ... 

The  question  was  put  in  a concrete  way  by  that  organ,  wnicn 
recognized  that  it  had  need  for  authoritative  legal  guidance  and  listed 
the  General  Assembly  resolutions  on  the  expenditures  incurred 
through  the  operations  undertaken  in  pursuance  of  various  resolu- 
tions of  the  Security  Council  and  of  the  General  Assembly  itself. 
The  wording  of  the  question,  from  the  standpoint  of  its  legal  scope, 
may  be  reduced  to  tne  following:  Do  the  expenditures  authorized 
by  the  General  Assembly  with  regard  to  the  operations  undertaken 
by  the  United  Nations  in  the  Congo  and  Middle  East  constitute  ex- 
penses of  the  Organization  within  the  meaning  of  Article  17,  para- 
graph 2,  of  the  Charter? 

The  Court  has  already,  from  1948  to  1955,  devoted  six  Advisory 
Opinions  to  its  task  in  connection  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
Charter.-  These  Opinions  were,  in  a sense,  at  the  foundation  of  the 
legal  implementation  of  that  instrument.  They  dealt  with  the  ad- 
mission of  new  Members  to  the  United  Nations,  reparation  for  in- 
juries suffered  in  the  service  of  the  United  Nations,  the  competence 
of  the  General  Assembly  for  the  admission  of  a State  to  the  United 
Nations,  the  international  status  of  South  West  Africa,  the  effect 
of  awards  of  compensation  made  by  the  United  Nations  Adminis- 
trative Tribunal  and  the  voting  procedure  of  the  General  Assembly 
with  regard  to  the  aforementioned  territory.  The  exercise  of  the 
Court’s  advisory  jurisdiction  which  derives  from  Article  96  of  the 
Charter  and  from  Article  65  of  the  Statute  of  the  Court — the  inter - 
pretatio  legis  of  the  Roman  jurisconsults^— is  growing  from  year  to 
rear.  It  may  soon  perhaps  become  more  important  than  the  Court’s 
jurisdiction  in  contentious  proceedings,  which  does  not  always  sat- 
isfy the  aspirations  of  those  who  would  have  preferred  the  tribunal 
with  international  jurisdiction  to  be  established  on  other  bases.  To 
say  that  this  new  advisory  opinion  might  decide  the  fate  of  the 
United  Nations  in  the  years  to  come  would  certainly  be  rash,  but 
it  may  at  least  be  affirmed  that  its  effects  would  be  far-reaching.  It 
relates  to  a matter  as  decisive  as  that  of  the  financing  of  the  Organ- 
ization for  the  achievement  of  its  purpose  of  maintaining  interna- 
tional peace  and  security. 

An  egalitarian  solution,  taking  the  financing  of  operations  mainly 
based  on  military  action  as  being  a normal  expense  of  the  Organiza- 
tion to  be  apportioned  among  all  Member  States,  seems  an  attractive 
one  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  cause  served  by  the  purpose  in 
question.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  be  very  desirable  in  the  light  of  the 
small  financial  resources  of  a great  number  of  Member  States,  many 
of  which  are  under-developed  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
qualified  solution  which  made  such  financing  an  exclusive  respon 
ability  of  the  members  of  the  Security  Council,  would  be  directed  at 
the  States  directly  committed  to  that  cause.  It  would  perhaps  have 
the  disadvantage  of  limiting  all  action  in  this  connection  out  of  con- 
cern for  the  financial  consequences.  That  then  is  the  setting  today 
of  the  question  put  to  the  Court.  But  the  latter  has  to  examine  the 
question  from  the  point  of  view  of  law  and  not  from  the  political 
point  of  view. 
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To  situate  the  context  in  which  the  question  submitted  to  the  Court 
arises,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  origins  of  the  financial  difficul- 
ties encountered  by  the  United  Nations  when  it  had  to  assist  Mem- 
ber States  which  asked  for  the  Organization’s  support  with  a view 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  principal  purpose  assigned  to  it  by  the 
Charter.  A short  historical  account  would  seem  in  any  case  to  be 
necessary. 

In  October  1956,  an  act  of  aggression  was  launched  against  Egypt, 
a Member  State  of  the  United  Nations,  bv  three  other  Member  States, 
two  of  which  were  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council.  Since 
the  lack  of  agreement  among  the  permanent  members  prevented  the 
Security  Council  from  fulfill  mg  its  essential  task,  the  General  Assem- 
bly set  up  an  international  emergency  force  (UNEF)  and  adopted  the 
necessary  measures.  Seven  resolutions  of  that  organ  adopted  between 
1956  and  1958  dealt  with  the  matter.  Eight  other  resolutions,  from 
1956  to  1960,  dealt  with  the  financing  of  the  related  operations.  The 
request  for  an  opinion  lists  these.  In  short,  having  regard  to  the  views 
expressed  cm  several  occasions  in  the  competent  organs  of  the  United 
Nations  by  the  Secretary-General,  the  General  Assembly  finally  took 
up  the  position  indicated  in  its  resolution  1575  (XV)  of  20  December 
1960,  according  to  which  the  amount  authorized  for  the  financing  of 
the  expenditure  on  the  operations  in  the  Middle  East  for  1961  would 
be  met  by  all  Member  States  on  the  basis  of  the  regular  scale  of 
assessment. 

Soon  after,  as  a result  of  the  state  of  anarchy  into  which  the  Congo, 
a new  Member  of  the  United  Nations,  seemed  to  be  falling,  in  1960 
and  1961  the  Security  Council  adopted  five  resolutions  which  decided 
on  operations  by  the  Organization  in  that  country  (ONUC);  and, 
in  the  same  years,  the  General  Assembly  in  its  turn  adopted  four 
resolutions  on  the  subject.  The  financing  of  these  operations  was  the 
subject,  .also  in  1960  and  in  1961,  of  five  resolutions  by  the  Genera]  As- 
sembly. All  these  resolutions  are  indicated  in  the  request  for  opinion. 
Although  the  Security  Council  adopted  measures,  in  the  case  of  the 
Congo,  which  it  could  not  take  in  the  case  of  the  Middle  East,  it  did 
not  consider  the  question  of  financing  them.  Lengthy  debates  began  in 
the  Fifth  Committee,  where  various  views  on  the  subject  were  ex- 
pressed. On  20  December  1960,  the  General  Assembly  declared  in 
its  resolution  1588  (XV)  that  the  expenses  involved  in  the  operations 
in  the  Congo  constituted  expenses  of  the  Organization  within  the 
meaning  of  Article  17,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Charter,  and  that  the  assess- 
ment thereof  against  Member  States  created  binding  legal  obligations 
on  them  to  pay  their  assessed  shares. 

This  historical  account  shows  how,  faced  with  divergent  opinions, 
the  General  Assembly  acted  to  assure  the  efficacy  of  the  measures 
taken  by  itself  or  by  the  Security  Council  in  pursuance  of  the  lofty 
mission  to  maintain  international  peace  and  security.  Are  the  deci- 
sions taken  by  the  General  Assembly  on  the  financing  of  operations 
in  the  Middle  East  and  in  the  Congo  binding  or  not  binding  on  all 
the  Member  States  of  the  United  Nations  and,  if  they  are  binding, 
in  what  degree?  That  is  what  should  be  examined. 
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The  Court  has  received  twenty-one  written  statements  by  Member 
States  of  the  United  Nations  on  the  question  referred  to  it,  in  addition 
to  the  ample  account  which  the  Secretary-General  has  given  in  his 
Introductory  Note  for  the  Court.  It  has  also  heard  oral  statements 
by  the  representatives  of  nine  States  which  confirmed  the  position 
set  forth  in  their  written  statements.  A further  indication  of  the 
various  positions  taken  up  is  also  given  by  the  views  more  than  once 
expressed  by  the  Secretary-General  in  the  Fifth  Committee  and  the 
Advisory  Committee,  in  his  reports  to  the  General  Assembly,  in  the 
opinions  expressed  by  various  delegations  at  the  meetings  of  the  com- 
petent organs,  and  in  the  legal  tone  itself  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
General  Assembly.  It  is  now  necessary  to  extract  the  substance  of 
the  various  views,  reduce  them  to  common  denominators  so  as  to  ar- 
rive at  a summary  and  a synthesis,  and  strike  the  balance. 

AQ  this  material  could  be  simplistically  classified  by  establishing 
whether  the  answer  to  the  question  is  yes  or  no.  But  such  a method 
would  be  quite  inadequate  for  the  purposes  which  must  be  sought. 
Only  a concrete  exegisis  of  the  different  positions  taken  up  and  the 
grounds  on  which  they  are  based  can  furnish  a reasonable  working 
basis.  From  this  point  of  view,  and  without  taking  into  account  cer- 
tain variants  or  reservations  which  have  been  expressed,  four  prin- 
cipal contentions  can  be  discerned : an  affirmative  contention,  another 
contention  apparently  affirmative  but  subject  to  certain  definite  condi- 
tions, a negative  contention,  and  lastly,  the  contention  according  to 
which  it  is  not  possible  for  the  Court  to  pronounce  on  the  question. 

As  an  ideological  position,  the  affirmative  contention  is  the  most 
attractive.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  is  correct  from  the  legal 
point  of  view.  It  takes  the  view  that  the  expenses  involved  in  the 
operations  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  Middle  East  and  in  the  Congo 
are  expenses  of  the  Organization  within  the  meaning  of  Article  it, 
paragraph  2,  of  the  Charter.  Although  of  a different  nature  from 
those  covered  by  the  administrative  budget,  they  are  normal  expenses 
to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security,  the 
Organization’s  principal  purpose.  They  are  to  be  borne  by  all  the 
Member  States  and  should  be  apportioned  among  them ; all  tne  States 
are  under  a legal  obligation  to  pay  their  share  according  to  the  scale 
of  assessment  laid  down  for  that  budget.  The  collection  of  the  pay- 
ments in  question  is  a technical  matter  of  book-keeping  which  should 
be  solved  in  some  appropriate  way:  incorporation  in  the  ordinary 
budget,  setting  up  of  an  additional  budget,  or  the  opening  of  a special 
account.  Apart  from  questions  of  detail,  such  is  the  contention  up- 
held by  the  Secretary -General  and  adopted,  presumably,  by  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  General  Assembly,  in  particular  by  resolution  1583 
(XV)  of  20  December  1960.  This  view  is  also  upheld,  in  their  writ- 
ten statements,  by  the  Governments  of  Italy,  Denmark,  the  Nether- 
lands, the  United  States  of  America,  Canada,  Japan,  Australia,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Ireland;  and  also,  in  the  oral  proceedings,  by 
the  Norwegian  Government. 

The  other  affirmative  contention  nevertheless  makes  its  effectiveness 
dependent  on  the  fulfilment  of  certain  conditions.  It  does  not  dis- 
pute the  legal  basis  of  the  reply  to  be  made  to  the  question,  but  it  at- 
tributes a voluntary  character  to  the  contributions  requested  for  mili- 
tary operations,  and  subordinates  tliem  to  the  capacity  of  the  Govern- 
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ments  concerned  to  pay  or  to  the  authorization  required  by  their  con- 
stitutional processes.  These  various  positions  were  taken  in  1959  by 
certain  delegations  in  the  Fifth  Committee. 

The  negative  contention  derives  its  main  strength  from  prescrip- 
tions concerning  the  distribution  of  functions.  It  comes  from  tne 
fact  that  under  Articles  11,  39,  41,  42,  43  and  48  of  the  Charter,  any 
action  involving  force  or  the  use  of  armed  forces  comes  within  the 
competence  of  the  Security  Council.  The  General  Assembly  may 
make  recommendations  as  to  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security,  but  may  not  take  measures  with  regard  to  them.  It  is 
therefore  for  the  Security  Council  and  not  for  the  General  Assembly 
to  make  the  necessary  financial  arrangements  for  the  fulfilment  of  its 
specific  function.  Any  decision  taken  on  such  a matter  should  be 
based  on  the  special  agreements  between  the  Security  Council  and 
the  Member  States  of  the  United  Nations  to  which  Article  43  of  the 
Charter  refers.  The  expenses  referred  to  in  Article  17.  paragraph  2, 
of  the  Charter  are  only  those  of  the  budget  drawn  up  ior  the  normal 
activities  of  the  Organization  and  not  expenses  for  other  activities. 
It  is  on  these  Member  States  whose  action  brought  about  the  establish- 
ment of  a military  force  that  the  obligation  to  contribute  to  financing 
it  falls.  And  Member  States  which  have  not  agreed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  force  do  not  have  that  obligation.  This  contention  was 
advanced  in  the  Fifth  Committee  and  in  various  written  statements. 
It  is  the  view  taken,  in  different  forms,  by  the  Governments  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  Mexico,  Indian,  Upper  Volta,  Czechoslovakia,  Portugal, 
Spain,  South  Africa,  Byelorussia,  Bulgaria,  the  Ukraine  and  Ro- 
mania. It  may  be  deduced  from  it,  m particular  as  regards  the 
position  taken  up  by  the  States  of  the  Soviet  group,  that  the  legal 
non-obligation  to  pay  the  expenses  in  question  is based  not  only  on  the 
invalidity  of  the  resolutions  under  which  the  operations  were  under- 
taken, but  also  on  the  fact  that  the  expenses  are  not  those  referred  to 
in  Article  17,  paragraph  2.  This  last  argument,  as  an  established 
fact,  would  straightway  suffice  to  furnish  the  reply  to  the  question 
submitted  in  the  request  for  an  advisory  opinion. 

A fourth  contention  is  that  advanced  by  France,  and  deals  with  a 
fundamental  question  of  procedure  in  this  matter.  In  this  view  the 
question  put  to  the  Court  Dy  the  request  for  an  opinion  was  put  in  an 
equivocal  way.  The  circumstances  in  which  the  Court  is  being  con- 
sulted are  not  such  as  to  make  it  possible  to  obtain  the  legal  opinion 
which  is  expected  of  it.  These  circumstances  would  tend  to  involve, 
by  means  of  a devious  procedure,  a revision  de  facto  of  the  constitu- 
tional rules  of  the  Charter,  which  would  go  beyond  its  letter  and  spirit. 
The  same  point  of  view  was  also  put  forward  by  South  Africa. 

* • * 

The  legal  problem  for  the  Court’s  consideration  is,  therefore,  that 
of  the  interpretation  of  Article  17,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Charter,  which 
run§ : “The  expenses  of  the  Organization  shall  be  borne  by  the  Mem- 
bers as  apportioned  by  the  General  Assembly.”  To  decide  the  ques- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  consider  various  elements  of  appreciation. 
These  include  the  general  principles  which  governed  the  adoption  of 
the  text,  the  scope  and  significance  of  the  resolutions  by  which  it  has 
been  applied,  the  administrative  procedures  and  practices  followed  in 
the  matter,  the  preparatory  work  which  preceded  the  adoption  of  the 
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text,  and,  finally,  the  exegesis  of  the  text  itself.  Last  of  all — unless 
it  is  done  ab  initio,  that  is  a question  of  method — the  problem  of  the 
competence  of  the  Court  to  reply  to  the  question  as  it  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  it  must  be  dealt  with. 

Does  the  provision  in  question,  whose  scope  seems  to  be  of  a general 
nature,  apply  to  all  the  expenses  of  the  Organization  or  only  to  the 
expenses  related  to  its  normal  activities?  The  phraseology  used  is 
ambiguous  and  leaves  ample  room  for  doubt.  The  provision  must 
clearly  have  a meaning  because  it  is  “within  the  meaning  of  Article 
17,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Charter”  that  the  General  Assembly  submits 
the  question  to  the  Court.  With  this  provision  must  also  be  linked 
that  of  paragraph  1 of  the  same  Article,  which  refers  to  the  “budget 
of  the  Organization”.  Is  by  this  budget  to  be  understood  that  relating 
to  normal  activities  or  one  including  all  the  expenses,  both  current 
and  extraordinary,  of  the  Organization?  For  there  is  a technical 
relationship  of  cause  and  effect  between  the  budget  which  authorizes 
the  necessary  appropriations  and  the  resulting  expenditure.  No  sin- 
gle conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  successive  positions  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  and  by  the  Secretary -General  on  this  problem. 
For,  although  the  final  position  adopted  by  both  one  and  the  other 
seems  to  be  that  which  has  already  been  put  forth,  from  other  docu- 
ments a different  position  emerges.  In  the  Secretary-General’s  Report 
of  6 November  it  is  stated  that  every  nation  providing  a unit  for 
UNEF  would  be  responsible  for  all  costs  for  equipment  and  salaries 
while  all  other  costs  should  be  financed  outside  the  normal  budget 
of  the  United  Nations.  In  its  turn  the  General  Assembly,  by  its 
resolution  1619  (XV)  of  21  April  1961,  recognized  that  “the  extraor- 
dinary expenses  for  the  United  Nations  operations  in  the  Congo 
are  essentially  different  in  nature  from  the  expenses  of  the  Organiza- 
tion under  the  regular  budget  and  that  therefore  a procedure  different 
from  that  applied  in  the  case  of  the  regular  budget  is  required  for 
meeting  these  extraordinary  expenses”. 

It  might  be  considered  in  the  first  place,  as  a starting  point  for  for- 
mulating an  advisory  opinion  on  the  matter,  whether  an  international 
organization  such  as  the  United  Nations  does  or  does  not  enjoy  the 
financial  independence  necessary  to  implement  the  purposes  and 
principles  which  are  at  the  basis  of  its  existence.  The  reply  is  at  once 
seen  to  be  in  the  affirmative.  This  solution  was  confirmed,  though 
from  different  situations,  in  the  Advisory  Opinions  which  the  Court 
gave  in  1949  on  the  reparation  for  injuries  suffered  in  the  service  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  again  in  1954  on  the  effect  of  awards  made  by 
the  United  Nations  Administrative  Tribunal.  It  is  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  establishment  of  an  international  organization, 
but  it  does  not  however  imply  that  any  specific  organ  should  take 
certain  measures,  nor  that  all  the  expenses  must  necessarily  be  borne 
by  all  the  Members.  Nothing  stands  in  the  way  of  an  appropriate 
distribution  of  responsibilities,  obligations  and  powers.  That  de- 
pends not  only  upon  the  degree  of  interest  involved  but  also  on  the 
degree  of  intervention  assigned  to  each  category  of  Members  by  the 
constitutive  instrument  of  the  Organization.  Each  organ  has  its  due 
function.  The  implied  powers  which  may  derive  from  the  Charter 
so  that  the  Organization  may  achieve  all  its  purposes  are  not  to  be 
invoked  when  explicit  powers  provide  expressly  for  the  eventualities 
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under  consideration.  The  problem,  thus  stated,  seems  to  focus  on 
the  specific  provisions  widen  govern  the  functioning  of  the  organs 
and  the  financial  arrangements  of  the  United  Nations  and  not  on  those 
provisions  laying  down  its  general  purposes. 

The  validity  of  the  resolutions  by  which  the  General  Assembly  and 
the  Security  Council  undertook  operations  in  the  Middle  East  and  in 
the  Congo  m the  name  of  the  United  Nations  has  been  questioned  by 
several  delegations,  in  particular  those  of  Czechoslovakia,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Byelorussia.  Consequently,  the  expenditure  incurred  by 
these  operations  (authorized  by  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly) 
would,  in  this  view,  involve  no  financial  obligation  for  Members  of  the 
Organization.  From  this  standpoint  it  may  be  inferred  that,  even 
if  the  expenditures  in  question  might  by  their  nature  be  binding  on  all 
the  Member  States,  the  latter  would  nonetheless  be  relieved  from  all 
obligation  by  virtue  of  the  invalidity  of  the  resolutions  at  their  base. 
An  opposite  reasoning  is  to  be  found  in  the  opinion  expressed  in  the 
Fifth  Committee  in  1961  by  the  Secretary-General — and  this  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Netherlands  also — namely ? that  this  obligation  does 
erist  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  expenditures  in  question  did  not 
relate  to  action  involving  force  under  Article  41  of  the  Charter,  nor 
to  the  use  of  armed  forces  provided  for  in  Articles  42  and  43,  but  were 
expenses  for  the  normal  activities  of  the  Organization.  The  payment 
of  these  expenses  would  thus  be  an  obligation  to  be  borne  by  all  the 
Members  or  the  United  Nations,  even  when  the  expenditure  involved 
by  the  action  in  question  was  of  an  extraordinary  nature. 

This  distinction  does  not  however  seem  to  be  well  founded.  There 
is  no  warrant  for  it  in  the  Charter.  Any  use  of  armed  forces  intended 
for  whatever  purpose  implies  by  definition  enforcement  action,  and 
all  expenses  other  than  those  in  support  of  the  use  of  such  forces — 
even  tnose  for  activities  which  are  non-military  but  which  relate  to 
the  operation  undertaken — partake  of  the  same  character. 

The  case  of  Katanga,  which  from  the  end  of  1961  until  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year  has  been  the  scene  of  events  which  are  a matter  of 
public  knowledge,  is  particularly  revealing  in  this  connection.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  infer  therefrom  a conclusion  that  the  United 
Nations  forces  did  not  undertake  enforcement  action,  or  that,  even  if 
coercive  in  nature,  it  did  not  fall  within  the  purview  of  Article  11  of 
the  Charter  which  refers  to  a “State”.  When  there  have  been  dead 
and  wounded,  bombardments  on  both  sides,  when  ci  vilian  populations 
have  paid  the  price,  when  a cease-fire  and  other  military  agreements 
have  been  negotiated  between  two  belligerent  groups,  it  is  not  easy  to 
evade  the  analysis  of  the  question  of  enforcement  action  by  restricting 
the  interpretation  to  a purely  grammatical  construction  discounte- 
nanced in  previous  decisions  of  the  Court.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  disre- 
gard in  such  a case  the  action  of  a belligerent  community  recognized 
unde)*  international  law  as  possessing  a legal  personality.  And  what 
would  be  the  position  if  tomorrow  Israeli  armed  forces,  renewing  the 
aggression  unleashed  in  1956  against  Egypt,  attacked  the  Gaza  scrip 
ana  obliged  the  United  Nations  forces  to  repel  them?  Would  this  m 
enforcement  action  or  would  it  not  ? The  facts  would  speak  the  answer 
for  themselves.  It  is  then,  as  laid  down  in  Article  24  of  the  Charter, 
for  the  Security  Council  and  not  the  General  Assembly  to  exercise  the 
specific  powers  derived  from  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security. 
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The  problem  discussed  by  the  delegations  referred  to  and  by  the 
Secretary-General  is  in  every  way  of  the  greatest  legal  interest  with 
respect  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Charter.  In  its  written  statement 
the  French  Government  makes  it  an  important  question  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  expenses  involved.  South  Africa’s  written  statement 
makes  the  same  point.  This  question  could  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Court  as  an  integral  part  of  the  request  for  an  advisory  opinion,  and  as 
a preliminary  question  to  the  one  submitted  in  the  present  request. 
But  the  General  Assembly  did  not  see  things  that  way,  and  has  not 
asked  the  Court  to  pronounce  on  the  validity  of  the  resolutions  in 
question  nor  to  say  whether  the  operations  launched  by  the  United 
Nations  in  the  Middle  East  and  in  the  Congo  are  a consequence  of  the 
normal  activity  of  the  Organization,  or  whether  they  constitute  action 
involving  force  or  the  use  of  armed  forces  as  provided  for  in  the 
Charter.  The  reply  to  the  request  which  is  made  to  the  Court  has 
been  restricted  and  comes  exclusively  within  the  ambit  of  Article  17, 
paragraph  2.  This  is  a great  pity,  for  it  prevents  the  Court  from 
Bringing  its  judgment  to  bear  on  the  legally  decisive  factor  in  the  case 
and  hence  perhaps  from  solving  the  problem  which  is  put  to  it  for 
consideration. 

As  to  the  procedure  and  practice  followed  in  budgetary  matters  by 
organs  of  the  United  Nations  in  pursuance  of  the  above-mentioned 
provision  of  the  Charter,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  they  are  of  definite 
technical  importance.  They  show  in  what  way  the  regular  budget 
of  the  Organization  is  drawn  up,  how  the  estimates  are  approved,  and 
in  what  way  the  financial  administration  is  carried  out.  Important 
information  is  also  given  on  other  book-keeping  aspects  and  particu- 
larly on  those  concerning  the  special  accounts  opened  for  the  United 
Nations  operations  in  the  Middle  East  and  in  the  Congo.  A conse- 
quence may  be  the  adoption  of  an  actual  stand  on  the  problem  at 
issue;  which  was  the  case  in  respect  of  the  relevant  resolutions  of  the 
General  Assembly.  Certainly  none  of  these  procedures  and  practices 
constitute  an  application  of  the  law,  but  they  do  nonetheless  make 
clear  the  necessity  for  a technical  separation  between  the  normal  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  the  Organization  and  those  called  for  by 
exceptional  circumstances. 

Tne  preparatory  work  leading  to  the  adoption  of  a given  text  can 
certainly  be  very  useful  when  the  text  is  not  sufficiently  clear.  That 
is  obviously  not  the  case  with  respect  to  Article  17,  paragraph  2,  of 
the  Charter,  which  deals  without  any  doubt  with  the  expenses  of  the 
Organization.  But  to  what  expenses  does  it  refer,  since  it  does  not 
limit  them  to  certain  expenses  only  nor  does  it  include  them  all? 
For  it  was  stressed  in  the  debates  of  the  special  committee  of  the  San 
Francisco  Conference  that  the  General  Assembly  was  the  only  organ 
of  the  United  Nations  authorized  to  approve  the  oudget  of  the  Organ- 
ization, that  the  expenses  were  to  be  borne  by  its  Members,  that  the 
General  Assembly  should  fix  the  scale  of  contributions,  etc.  None 
of  these  arguments  however  constitutes  a decisive  factor  for  solving 
the  present  case.  They  may  be  used  to  support  either  a liberal  or  a 
restrictive  construction.  From  the  work  of  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
ference, a conclusion  a contrario  sensu  might  however  be  inferred  from 
vhat  was  said  as  to  the  application  of  the  sanction  provided  for  by 
Article  19  of  the  Charter,  namely  that  if  expenditures  of  the  kind 
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under  discussion  do  not  involve  the  application  of  the  sanction  in 
question  they  are  not  the  expenses  mentioned  in  Article  1?,  para- 
graph 2.  The  reply  requested  from  the  Court  remains  essentially  a 
question  of  interpretation  and,  therefore,  of  legal  exegisis. 

What  did  Article  17,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Charter  intend  to  mean 
when  it  laid  down  that  the  expenses  of  the  Organization  shall  be 
borne  by  its  Members?  This  paragraph  certainly  did  not  intend  to 
make  any  innovation  in  the  matter,  but  rather  to  lay  down  a rule 
common  to  almost  all  types  of  international  organization.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  any  international  organization  where  all  the  Mem- 
bers benefited  and  only  some  of  them  bore  the  expenses.  The  Article 
has  a general  bearing  which  does  not  seem  to  discriminate  between 
different  types  of  expenditure,  and  the  saying  ubi  loss  non  distingmt , 
neo  nos  distinguere  deb  emus  would  in  any  case  be  applicable  to  it. 
But  the  lease  expert  mind  is  inclined  to  understand  that  only  normal 
expenses  are  meant,  that  is  to  say  those  that  are  indispensable  in  any 
organization — in  other  words,  the  administrative  expenses  which  are 
those  that  could  not  be  dispensed  with  without  the  organization  dis- 
appearing. For,  if  it  were  not  so,  and  if  all  the  Member  States  of 
tne  United  Nations  were  obliged  to  bear  burdens  over  and  above  the 
responsibility  to  which  they  nad  committed  themselves,  then  the  fi- 
nancial power  of  the  Organization  would  be  substituted  for  the  na- 
tional powers  of  each  of  its  Members.  It  is  established  that  the 
United  Nations  is  not  a super-State,  as  the  Court  affirmed  in  its  Ad- 
visory Opinion  on  the  reparation  for  injuries  suffered  in  the  service 
of  the  United  Nations  (see  I.CJ.  Reports  191$,  p.  179).  The  Or- 
ganization is  an  association  of  States  with  a view  to  the  achievement 
of  certain  common  purposes,  and  of  which  the  constitutive  instru- 
ment recognizes  the  sovereign  equality.  All  other  expenditure,  such 
as  that  deriving  from  the  exercise  of  functions  proper  to  each  organ 
of  the  United  Nations,  has  its  own  particular  regulations  governing 
it,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  considered  in  the  request  for  an 
advisory  opinion.  This  point  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  special  agreements  mentioned  in  Article 
43  of  the  Charter  are  drawn  up. 

In  Article  23  the  Charter  provides  for  two  categories  of  Members 
in  the  composition  of  the  Security  Council : the  permanent  members 
and  the  non-permanent  members.  The  permanent  members  have  a 
seat  on  the  Council  ad  vitam  societatis;  the  non-permanent  Members 
act  for  the  duration  of  their  mandate  as  though  they  were  permanent 
Members,  apart  from  the  right  of  veto.  According  to  Article  24  of 
the  Charter,  the  Security  Council  has  the  “primary  responsibility 
for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security”.  The  respon- 
sibility is  conferred  by  all  the  other  Members  on  whose  behalf  the 
Security  Council  acts  and  it  supposes  a mandate  of  honour  which 
cannot  be  renounced  or  revoked  as  far  as  the  permanent  members  are 
concerned ; it  is  at  the  very  basis  of  the  Unitea  Nations.  Article  106 
of  the  Charter  makes  this  point  particularly  clear:  it  lays  on  the 
parties  to  the  1943  Four-Nation  Declaration,  and  France,  pending 
the  coming  into  force  of  the  special  agreements  referred  to  in  Article 
43,  the  responsibility  for  “such  joint  action  on  behalf  of  the  Organi- 
zation as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  interna- 
tional peace  and  security”.  This  task  is  incumbent,  first  of  all,  upon 
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this  limited  group  of  States,  next  on  the  members  of  the  Security 
Council  and  not  on  the  other  Members  of  the  Organization.  The 
reference  could  not  be  clearer.  But  such  a privilege  would  seem  also 
to  have  its  counterpart.  The  exercise  of  the  right  to  administer  world 
affairs  goes  together  with  the  duty  of  furnishing  the  necessary  means 
for  the  accomplishment  of  that  auty.  It  is  therefore  the  obligation 
of  the  members  of  the  Security  Council  to  pay  the  expenses  incurred 
by  such  operations  as  those  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  Congo. 

Hence,  a legal  interpretation  of  the  provision  in  question  leads  to 
the  view  that  the  expenses  referred  to  in  Article  17,  paragraph  2?  of 
the  Charter  are  the  current  administrative  expenses  of  the  Organiza- 
tion, and  not  other  expenditure  such  as  that  resulting  from  the  under- 
taking of  operations  by  military  forces. 

* * * 

With  regard  to  the  request  which  is  made  for  an  advisory  opinion 
from  the  Court  there  are  three  solutions  which  the  Court  may  con- 
sider. For  the  circumstances  in  which  the  matter  has  been  referred 
to  the  Court  require  a prior  decision  as  to  its  competence  in  the  case. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  an  advisory  opinion  by  the  Court  must  be  of 
utility  to  the  United  Nations.  The  request  in  fact  excludes  from  the 
opinion  requested  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  basic  resolutions 
in  which  the  General  Assembly  decided  to  undertake  the  operations 
in  the  Middle  East  and  in  the  Congo,  and  that  of  the  resolutions 
authorizing  the  relevant  expenditures.  That  can  dearly  constitute 
a serious  obstacle  to  the  fulfillment  of  its  judicial  task  by  the  Court. 
The  Court  might  therefore  deliver  its  opinion  in  a purely  formal 
fashion  in  view  of  the  limited  frame  of  reference  or  the  request; 
deliver  an  opinion  on  the  substance  while  nonetheless  analysing  the 
validity  of  the  resolutions  in  question ; or,  again,  might  say  that  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  request  has  been  made  prevent  the  Court 
from  delivering  the  opinion  which  is  expected  of  it.  This  is  a ques- 
tion of  procedure  which,  connected  with  the  much  more  important 
problem  of  the  Court’s  competence  in  the  matter,  must  be  solved  at 
the  outset. 

If  the  Court  should  deliver  in  a formal  manner  the  Opinion  re- 
quested, it  should,  as  it  were,  start  from  the  idea  that  the  expendi- 
tures in  question  were  validly  authorized  by  the  General  Assembly. 
Their  validity  derived  from  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Members 
would  dispense  the  Court  from  deciding  the  question  of  the  validity 
of  the  resolutions  which  were  at  the  base  of  the  military  operations. 
In  that  case  the  question  would  be  a clearly  defined  legal  one.  In  its 
Advisory  Opinion  on  the  conditions  of  admission  of  a State  to  mem- 
bership in  the  United  Nations  the  Court  stated:  “To  determine  the 
meaning  of  a treaty  provision — to  determine,  as  in  this  case,  the 
character  (exhaustive  or  otherwise)  of  the  conditions  for  admission 
stated  therein — is  a problem  of  interpretation  and  consequently  a legal 
question”  (see  I.CJ . Report * 19417-48,  p.  61).  But  this  would  be  in 
any  case  a very  incomplete  background  for  a judgment,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  the  legal  analysis  required  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
An  opinion  given  under  these  conditions  would  also  be  of  a nature  to 
distort  the  legal  aspects  of  the  case.  The  Court  would,  despite  itself, 
be  making  itself  the  intermediary  for  an  affirmative  or  a negative 
solution,  which  would  however  rest  on  a hypothetical  basis  only. 
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Its  opinion  would  therefore  be  of  but  trifling  help  to  the  United 
Nations  in  the  fulfillment  of  its  purposes.  The  Courts  prestige  would 
suffer,  and  the  Organization  would  derive  no  practical  benefit. 

If  the  Court  chose  to  deliver  a reply  of  substance,  it  would  have  to 
pronounce  on  both  the  intrinsic  and  formal  validity  of  the  resolutions 
involved.  That  would  amount  to  passing  judgment  of  a politico-legal 
phenomenon  by  virtue  of  which  the  General  Assembly,  having  in  view 
the  effectiveness  of  the  pacifist  system  of  the  Charter,  has  in  recent 
years  substituted  itself  for  the  function  assigned  to  the  Security 
Council.  Although  Article  18  of  the  Charter  lists  the  “important 
questions”  which  are  the  subject  of  “decisions”  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, such  decisions,  when  concerned  with  the  question  of  the  main- 
tenance of  international  peace  and  security,  merely  assume  the  form 
of  “recommendations”;  nor  is  there  any  international  organ  which,  by 
its  decisions  approving  recommendations,  can  alter  their  intrinsic 
character,  which  is  non-obligatoiy.  No  type  of  action  other  than  en- 
forcement action  for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security,  which  is  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  Security  Council,  is 
providea  for  by  the  Charter  as  the  function  of  any  other  organ.  The 
Court  might  perhaps  in  that  case  accord  an  extra-legal,  if  not  legal, 
character  to  the  resolutions  by  which  the  General  Assembly,  faced 
with  the  paralysis  of  the  Security  Council;  took  over  the  function 
which  the  Charter  allots  to  the  latter  body  with  a view  to  securing  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  Organization  to  maintain  international  peace 
and  security.  Such  a process  of  adaptation  of  the  original  provisions 
of  the  Charter  to  the  new  circumstances  of  international  life  is  in  any 
case  beyond  the  Court’s  scope  of  interpretation  of  the  Charter.  It 
would  assume  the  exercise  by  that  organ,  by  indirect  meana,  of  an 
activity  de  lege  ferenda  which  is  assigned  to  it  neither  by  the  Charter 
nor  by  its  Statute. 

There  thus  remains  for  the  Court  only  the  third  course  as  an  ade- 
quate solution ; namely,  to  inform  the  General  Assembly,  as  the  organ 
of  the  United  Nations  which  has  requested  the  opinion,  that  the  Court 
is  prevented  from  delivering  an  opinion  in  view  of  the  limitation  im- 
ported into  the  request.  Such  a procedure  would  be  absolutely  con- 
sistent and  in  accordance  with  the  right  that  the  Court  possesses,  un- 
der Article  65  of  its  Statute,  to  accede  or  not  accede  to  a request  made 
to  it.  It  is  unnecessary  to  recall  the  use  in  this  Article  oi  the  word 
“the  Court  may  give  an  Advisory  Opinion  . . .”.  Here,  no  in- 
junction or  order  is  laid  down,  os  would  have  been  the  case  if  the  word 
inuet  had  been  used.  Furthermore  this  interpretation  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  Court  in  previous  decisions.  “Tne  permissive  provision 
of  Article  65  of  the  Statute” — the  Court  stated  in  its  Advisory  Opin- 
ion on  Reservations  to  the  Genocide  Convention — “recognizes  that  the 
Court  has  the  power  to  decide  whether  the  circumstances  of  a particu- 
lar case  are  such  as  to  lead  the  Court  to  decline  to  reply  to  the  request 
for  an  opinion”  (see  I.CJ.  Reports  1951 , p.  Id).  This  interpretation 
was  also  applied  in  the  Advisory  Opinion  requested  of  the  Permanent 
Court  on  the  question  of  Eastern  Carelia,  where  the  Court  said:  “It 
appears  to  the  Court  that  there  are  other  cogent  reasons  which  render 
it  very  inexpedient  that  the  Court  should  attempt  to  deal  with  the  pres- 
ent question”  ( see  P.C.I.J.,  Series  B,  No.  5,  p.  28) . 
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In  its  Opinion  on  Judgments  of  the  Administrative  Tribunal  of  the 
I.L.O.  upon  complaints  made  against  UNESCO,  the  Court  referred  to 
the  “compelling  reasons*’  which  would  cause  the  Court  to  decline  to 
give  an  advisory  opinion  requested  within  the  framework  of  the  in- 
dispensable collaboration  with  the  organs  of  the  United  Nations  (see 
I.CJ.  Reports  1956,  p.  86).  The  present  case,  in  my  opinion,  fur- 
nishes compelling  reasons  militating  against  the  possibility  of  its  ful- 
filling with  tire  necessary  effectiveness  and  indeed  expediency  the  ad- 
visory function  assigned  to  it. 

* * * 

In  conclusion,  it  will  be  appropriate  to  summarize  the  relevant 
points  of  view  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  gave  the  Organization  the 
financial  independence  required  for  the  fulfillment  or  its  purposes, 
but  this  does  not  mean  that  all  the  Members  are  under  the  obligation 
to  contribute  to  all  the  expenses  which  may  result ; 

(2)  The  question  of  the  legal  nature  of  the  resolutions  by  which 
the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security  Council  undertook  the  oper- 
ations in  the  Middle  East  and  in  the  Congo  constitutes  the  decisive 
element  in  the  present  case ; 

(3)  The  budgetary  procedures  and  practices  of  the  organs  of  the 
United  Nations,  which  are  of  a technical  and  not  of  a legal  character, 
do  not  on  that  account  prevent  a clear  separation  being  made  between 
two  categories  of  expenses; 

(4)  The  preparatory  work  of  the  San  Francisco  Conference  does 
not  indicate  in  any  precise  fashion  which  of  the  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  are  required  to  contribute  to  the  financing  of  specific 
operations,  but  they  enable  the  reply  to  the  question  raised  to  he  in- 
ferred a oontrario  sensu; 

(5)  The  exegesis  of  Article  17,  paragraph  2,  leads  to  giving  to  its 
words  the  legal  construction  whicn  seems  to  proceed  from  it,  in  the 
sense  that  the  expenses  it  refers  to  are  the  administrative  expenses  of 
the  Organization  and  not  those  expenses  which,  by  their  nature,  are 
the  exclusive  responsibility  of  the  members  of  the  Security  Council; 

(6)  The  circumstances  m which  the  question  put  to  the  Court  in 
the  request  for  an  advisory  opinion  is  worded  do  not,  in  view  of  the 
resulting  limitation  of  its  competence,  permit  the  Court  conscientiously 
to  accomplish  its  task  in  the  present  case. 

( Signed ) Lucio  M.  Morkno  Quintana. 
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I regret  that  I cannot  agree  with  the  Opinion  of  the  Court  both  (a) 
as  I do  not  consider  that  the  Court  would  and  should  give  an  opinion 
on  the  given  question  posed  to  it  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  (b)  as  the  Court,  to  my  mind,  did  not  come  to 
the  acceptable  conclusion  in  relation  to  the  question  which  in  sub- 
stance is  a question  of  financial  obligations  of  Member  States  in  peace- 
keeping operations. 

1.  To  give  an  Advisory  Opinion  on  the  question  “do  the  expenditures 
authorized  in  General  Assembly  resolutions  (numbered  in  its  request) 
constitute  ‘expenses  of  the  Organization’  within  the  meaning  of 
Article  17,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations?”  is  im- 
possible without  an  appraisal,  from  the  point  of  view  of  validity, 
acharterability,”  of  the  named  resolutions. 

The  French  delegation  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  draft  of  the 
given  resolution:  to  include  the  words:  (The  expenses  . . . “decided 
on  in  conformity  with  the  Charter”  ( A/L378) ) . The  amendment  was 
rejected.  In  this  connection  the  following  question  arises : is  the  Court 
to  he  precluded  from  giving  an  advisory  opinion  without  entering  into 
the  question  of  conformity  of  the  resolutions  with  the  Charter?  The 
Court’s  Opinion  says  “No”  referring  to  “the  clear  statements  of  spon- 
soring delegations  that  they  took  it  for  granted  the  Court  would  con- 
sider the  Charter  as  a whole.”  Generally  speaking,  an  interpretation 
of  sponsors  of  a given  resolution  after  it  was  adopted  does  not  always 
have  a decisive  significance.  But  even  if  we  might  equate  the  phrase 
“that  the  Court  may  consider  the  Charter  as  a whole”  to  “leaving  it 
to  the  Court  to  examine  whether  the  resolutions  are  in  conformity  with 
the  Charter,”  then  may  we  consider  that  the  situation  is  as  if  the 
amendment  was  approved  or — what  is  the  same  to  say  that  the  General 
Assembly  had  no  grounds  to  reject  the  amendment — as  if  by  that  ex- 
pression (to  consider  the  Charter  as  a whole)  the  Court  were  invited  to 

Xore  the  voting  of  the  Assembly  on  the  French  amendment.  The 
_ rase  mentioned  in  the  Opinion  was  pronounced  by  one  of  the  spon- 
sors of  the  resolution  in  the  Fifth  Committee  before  the  French 
amendment  was  proposed.  The  amendment  was  submitted  later — in 
the  plenary  meeting  of  the  Assembly.  In  the  plenary  meeting  (A/P. 
V.  1086)  even  sponsors  spoke  in  a different  way — that  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  would  “compel  the  Court  to  consider  the  validity  of  a 
large  number  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  itself”, 
that  it  “calls  into  question  every  resolution”,  that  it  “raises  a political 
issuer  the  legality  of  action  taken  by  the  General  Assembly  in  imple- 
mentation oi  decisions  of  the  Security  Council”.  So  it  was  apparently 
considered  that  the  Court  must,  pro  veritate  habetur  the  resolutions  of 
the  General  Assembly,  proceed  on  the  presumption  of  their  validity,  of 
a kind  of  “infallibility”  of  the  General  Assembly. 
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2.  The  General  Assembly  in  its  request  for  an  advisory  opinion  put 
to  the  Court  the  question  connected  with  the  resolutions  already 
adopted  and  the  expenses  already  effected.  Hence  the  Court,  in  an- 
swering the  question,  wo>dd  give,  instead  of  answering  the  question  in 
the  form  of  principle,  based  on  an  interpretation  of  the  Charter,  a 
quasi-judicial  appraisal  of  the  effected  expenses,  some  kind  of  judg- 
ment as  if  it  haa  before  it  a concrete  case  about  effected  expenses. 

3.  The  question  posed  to  the  Court,  in  spite  of  its  apparent  narrow- 
ness, involves  more  than  an  interpretation  of  only  one  Article  and  even 
of  one  paragraph  of  that  Article  (Article  17(2)).  As  was  stated 
by  the  Mexican  delegate,  the  problem  would  not  be  regarded  as 
basically  a budgetary  one;  there  was,  rather,  a basic  constitutional 
problem.  Political  issues  prevailed  over  jurisdictional  considerations. 
First  and  foremost  we  have  there  a political  question,  the  question  of 
financial  policy  in  peace-keeping  matters  and,  connected  with  it,  a 
question  of  the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  the  principal  organs 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  political  essence  of  which  can  hardly  be 
denied.  As  the  political  aspect  of  the  question  posed  to  the  Court 
is  the  prevailing  one?  the  Court,  to  my  mind,  ought  to  avoid  giving  an 
answer  to  the  question  on  the  substance  and  ought  not  to  find  un- 
willingly that  its  opinion  may  be  used  as  an  instrument  of  political 
struggle.  I think  that  there  are  “compelling  reasons”  for  not  giving 
an  answer  on  the  substance  of  the  request  of  the  General  Assembly  as 
“the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  of  such  a character  as  should  lead 
it  to  decline  to  answer  the  request”  (I.CJ.  Report*  1950 , p.  72). 

The  Court  embarked  on  a different  course.  I am  obliged  therefore 
to  follow  the  Court  and  examine  also  the  substance  of  the  posed  ques- 
tion. I find  it  necessary  to  examine  the  history  of  the  resolutions 
numbered  in  the  request.  In  that  way  it  is  easier  to  come  to  the  right 
conclusion. 

4.  The  Opinion  of  the  Court  pays  much  attention  to  the  description 
of  the  functions  of  UNEF  as  set  forth  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  It  accepts  the  creation  of  the  United  Nations  Emer- 
gency Force  as  something  that  can  be  based  on  the  Charter,  strives 
to  soften  the  military  purpose  of  this  Force  by  denying  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  set  up  for  ^enforcement  action”  and  stating  that  it  corre- 
sponds to  the  measures  provided  by  Articles  11  and  14  of  the  Charter. 

On  this  basis,  the  Court  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  expenses 
for  the  United  Nations  Force  must  be  considered  as  those  provided 
by  Article  17  of  the  Charter  and  allocated  according  to  paragraph  2 
of  this  Article. 


The  Court  illustrates  all  this  by  the  resolutions  approved  by  the 
General  Assembly,  quoting  some  paragraphs  of  these  resolutions. 
The  Opinion  states  that  the  resolutions  about  the  functions  of  UNEF 
have  been  approved  without  a dissenting  vote,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
states  that  tne  question  of  the  financing  of  UNEF  presented  per- 
plexing problems  in  the  debates  of  these  problems  ana  that  the  reso- 
lutions reflected  “the  uncertainties  and  the  conflicting  views  about 
financing  UNEF.” 

5.  The  Opinion  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  go  into  details  about 
the  contradictions,  statements  and  positions  of  the  delegations,  limit- 
ing itself  to  quoting  some  paragraphs  of  the  resolutions  and  paying 
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much  Attention  to  the  quotations  of  the  Secretary-General's  state- 
ments and  reports. 

This  can  be  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly’s resolutions,  as  was  the  case  with  resolution  1001  (ES-I),  the 
reference  is  often  made  to  that  or  those  “guiding  principles  for  the 
organization  and  functioning  of  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force 
as  expounded  in  paragraphs  6 to  9 of  the  Secretary-GenenLl’s  report”, 
to  “the  definition  of  the  functions  of  the  Force  as  stated  in  paragraph 
12  of  the  Secretary-General’s  report”  to  the  basic  rule  concerning  the 
financing  of  the  Force  laid  down  in  paragraph  15  of  the  Secretary- 
General’s  report”  a.s.o.  Thus  the  recommendations  on  the  measures 
to  be  taken  have  been  made  not  by  the  Member  States  but  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General. 

The  mere  formula  of  referring  the  expenses  of  the  United  Notions 
Force  to  paragraph  2 of  Article  17  originated  in  the  Secretariat.  The 
Secretary-Genm  U,  who  “shall  be  the  chief  administrative  officer  of 
the  Organization”  (Article  97),  has  proved  to  be  an  instrument 
directly  influencing  United  Nations  policy. 

6.  It  seems  to  me  necessary  to  follow  more  critically  the  course  of 
development  of  the  provisions  of  the  General  Assembly’s  resolutions, 
considering  them  from  an  angle  somewhat  different  from  the  Opinion 
of  the  Court. 

7.  As  has  been  done  in  the  Opinion  of  the  Court,  one  should  nat- 
urally begin  with  resolution  997  (ES-I)  of  2 November  1956. 

The  General  Assembly,  stating  there  that  foreign  armed  forces 
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parties  now  involved  in  hostilities  in  the  area  agree 
an  immediate  cease-fire  and  as  part  thereof,  halt  the  movement  of 
military  forces  and  arms  into  the  area” ; 

2.  “the  parties  to  the  armistice  agreements  . . . to  observe  scru- 
pulously the  provisions  of  the  armistice  agreements” ; 

3.  recommended  “that  all  Member  States  refrain  from  intro- 
ducing military  goods  in  the  area  of  hostilities  . . .”,  and  finally, 

4.  it  has  asked  the  Secretary-General  “to  observe  and  report 
promptly  in  compliance  with  the  present  resolution  to  the  Security 
Council  and  to  the  General  Assembly  . . .”. 

In  these  resolutions,  which  in  their  nature  are  nothing  else  but 
recommendations,  one  cannot  yet  see  anything  contradicting  the 
Charter. 

But  in  the  Opinion  of  the  Court  the  attention  is  drawn  to  the  words 
in  paragraph  5 which  state  that  the  Secretary-General  has  been  asked 
to  report  to  the  General  Assembly  “for  such  further  action  as  they 
may  deem  appropriate  in  accordance  with  the  Charter”. 

The  Court’s  Opinion  stresses  the  words  “action  as  they  may 
deem  . , .”.  It  tries  to  make  the  word  “action”  especially  important 
and  justifies  with  this  word  the  creation  of  the  United  Nations  Emer- 
gency Force. 

Quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  by  a UNO  resolution  approved  even 
without  a dissenting  vote  one  cannot  change  the  Charter,  still  it  should 
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And  in  accordance  with  the  Charter  the  General  Assembly  in  the 
problems  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  se- 
curity may  only  discus*  and  make  recommendations.  This  recom- 
mendation in  some  cases  may  be  considered  as  an  “action”  in  its 
common  meaning,  but  it  is  not  an  “action”  within  the  meaning  of 
Article  11  (2)  of  the  Charter. 

The  words  “action”  and  “recommendation”  are  not  identical. 

But  the  expression  “to  report  to  the  Security  Council  and  to  die 
General  Assembly”,  while  mentioning  the  word  “action”  expressed  the 
wish  of  some  States,  if  not  to  put  aside  the  Security  Council  in  any 
case  to  make  the  Security  Council  equal  to  the  General  Assembly 
regarding  the  function  of  maintaining  international  peace  ana 
S0cu  ri  tv* 

8.  Tne  resolution  998  (ES-I)  of  4 November  1956  has  immediately 
revealed  it.  It  has  violated  the  Charter,  turned  “a  dangerous  corner’ 
in  requesting  the  Secretary-General  to  submit  “a  plan  for  the  setting 
up  ...  of  an  emergency  international  United  Nations  Force  to  secure 
and  supervise  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  accordance  with  all  the 
terms  of  the  aforementioned  resolution”  ( 997  (ES-I) ) . 

Here  we  can  see  two  violations  of  the  Charter: 

1.  The  General  Assembly  has  entrusted  the  Secretary-General 
to  secure  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  i.e.  entrusted  him  to  take  an 
action  within  the  meaning  of  the  Charter.  The  Court  in  its 
Opinion  assures  that  the  verb  “secure”  as  applied  here  “might 
suggest  measures  of  enforcement  were  it  not  that  the  Force  was 
to  be  set  up  with  the  consent  of  the  nations  concerned”.  “The  con- 
sent” means  that  they  ought  not  to  be  forced  to  give  such  a con- 
sent. But  the  United  Nations  Armed  Force  has  to  be  ready  to 
maintain  (i.e.  to  enforce)  the  preservation  of  conditions,  to  which 
the  parties  concerned  gave  their  consent. 

2.  The  General  Assembly  has  assumed  a task  of  setting  up  the 
United  Nations  Force.  One  should  state  that  the  Charter  does 
not  include  such  a notion  as  a United  Nations  Armed  Force. 
Even  the  Security  Council  itself  is  not  authorized  to  set  it  up. 
Article  45  binds  the  Members  to  hold  immediately  available  for 
urgent  military  measures  national  air  force  contingents  for  com- 
bined international  enforcement  action.  This  Article  refers  to 
Article  43.  Article  43  says  that  “All  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  . . . undertake  to  make  available  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, on  its  call  and  in  accordance  with  a special  agreement  or  agree- 
ments, armed  forces,  assistance  and  facilities  . . . ”.  Armed 
forces  which  would  be  available  to  the  Security  Council  would 
continue  to  be  armed  forces  of  the  Members  of  the  Organization 
and  not  those  of  the  Organization.  They  must  be  relatively  com- 
pared with  the  armies  or  some  military  alliance  (coalition),  which 
might  act  together  or  in  close  co-ordination,  but  do  not  form  an 
army  separate  from  the  national  armed  forces.  Article  42  of  the 
Charter,  mentioning  action  by  air,  sea  and  land  forces,  which  the 
Security  Council  may  take  “to  maintain  or  restore  international 
peace  and  security”  states  that  such  action  is  being  carried  out 
by  air,  sea  or  land  forces  of  Members  of  the  United  Nations  and 
not  by  forces  of  the  United  Nations.  Article  47  refers  to  “the  em- 
ployment and  command  of  forces ”,  and  to  “the  strategic  direc- 
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tion  of  any  armed  : orces  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Security 
Council”. 

9.  Resolution  999  (ES-I),  approved  on  the  same  day,  authorized 
the  Secretary-General  “immediately  to  arrange  with  the  parties  con- 
cerned for  the  implementation  of  the  cease-fire  and  the  halting  of  the 
movement  of  military  forces  and  arms  into  the  area”.  But  m order 
“to  obtain  compliance  of  the  withdrawal  of  all  forces  behind  the 
armistice  line”,  it  needed  the  force  which  would  be  capable  of  securing 
the  fulfilment  of  this  task.  The  General  Assembly  suggested  that  the 
Secretary-General  should  apply  for  “the  assistance  of  the  Chief  of 
Staff  and  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  Truce  Supervision 
Organization”. 

10.  And  on  that  very  day  the  Secretary -General,  in  compliance  with 
resolution  998  (ES-I),  presented  his  report  on  the  plan  for  an  emer- 
gency international  United  Nations  Force  (Doc.  A/3289).  In  his 
report  he  considers  that  “the  General  Assembly  should  decide  im- 
mediately on  die  establishment  of  a United  Nations  Command”,  de- 
claring that  he  would  try  “to  determine  from  which  countries  the 
necessary  troops  might  be  drawn  without  delay,  as  well  as  from  which 
countries  recruitment  may  be  possible  for  a somewhat  later  stage”,  and 
that  “as  a matter  of  principle,  troops  should  not  be  drawn  from  coun- 
tries which  are  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council”. 

11.  On  the  following  day  (i.e.  5 November  1956)  the  General  As- 
sembly, in  its  resolution  1000  (ES-I),  repeating  almost  word  for  word 
the  main  proposals  of  the  Secretary-General,  established  “a  United 
Nations  Command  for  an  Emergency  International  Force  to  secure 
and  supervise  the  cessation  of  hostilities  ...  ”,  and  appointed  the 
Chief  of  the  Command,  authorizing  him  to  undertake  the  recruitment 
of  officers  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary-General. 

12.  One  reads  all  that  and  wonders  involuntarily  whether  Article 
43  and  especially  Article  47  ever  existed,  in  compliance  with  which 
there  has  been  set  up  a Military  Staff  Committee  “to  advise  and  assist 
the  Security  Council  on  all  questions  relating  to  the  Security  Council’s 
military  requirements  for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security,  the  employment  and  command  of  forces  placed  at  its  dis- 
posal . . . ”. 

13.  The  Opinion  uses  quite  a number  of  quotations  from  the  Sec- 
retary-General’s report  of  6 November  1956  (Doc.  A/3302).  In  his 
report  the  Secretary-General  assured  that  the  setting  up  of  the  Force 
must  not  be  considered  “as  part  of  an  enforcement  action  directed 
against  a Member-country”.  “There  is”,  he  wrote,  “an  obvious  dif- 
ference between  establishing  the  Force  in  order  to  secure  the  cessation 
.of  hostilities,  with  a withdrawal  of  forces,  and  establishing  such  a 
Force  with  a view  to  enforcing  a withdrawal  of  forces.” 

Was  then  the  United  Nations  Force  only  an  observers*  corps?  In 
the  Secretary-General’s  report  it  was  stated  that  the  United  Nations 
Force  is  “more  than  an  observers’  corps”.  If  it  is  “more”  than  that, 
then  it  is  not  simply  “observers”.  And  he  acknowledged  that  the 
Force  had  military  functions,  but  he  added  that  this  Force  must  not 
exceed  the  limits  necessaiy  to  secure  peaceful  conditions.  Such  peace- 
ful conditions  might  be  secured  by  the  mere  “presence”  in  a dangerous 
area  of  the  armed  forces  sent  there  in  compliance  with  the  Charter. 
But  circumstances  might  compel  the  armed  forces  to  undertake  “en- 
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forcement  action”.  The  Secretary-General  himself  acknowledged  the 
fact  that  “the  possibility  that  the  Security  Council  could  use  such 
a Force  within  the  wider  margins  provided  under  Chapter  VH  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter”  is  not  excluded. 

Ergo,  they  were  forces  of  compulsion,  whether  they  were  only  “sta- 
tioned” there,  i.e.  “supervised”,  or  were  acting,  i.e.  undertook  “actions”. 

14.  On  7 November  1956  the  General  Assembly  in  resolution  1001 
(ES-I)  continued  on  its  “anti-Charter”  way  as  recommended  by  the 
Secretary-General.  It  approved  “the  guiding  principles  for  the  or- 
ganization and  functioning  of  the  Emergency  international  United 
Nations  Force  as  expounded  in  paragraphs  6 to  9 of  the  Secretary- 
General’s  report”,  agreed  with  his  definition  of  the  functions  of  the 
Force,  authorized  him  “to  issue  all  regulations  and  instructions  which 
may  be  essential  to  the  effective  functioning  of  the  Force”,  requested 
“the  Chief  of  the  Command,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary- 
General  as  regards  size  and  composition,  to  proceed  forthwith  with 
the  full  organization  of  the  Force”. 

All  these  provisions  were  directed  to  performing  “actions”,  which 
did  not  fall  within  the  functions  of  the  General  Assembly.  They 
cannot  naturally  be  substantiated  by  the  Charter.  But  the  General 
Assembly  made  no  reference  to  Articles  of  the  Charter,  as  it  is  quite 
clear  that  Articles  11  and  12  of  the  Charter  bar  the  way  to  the  afore- 
mentioned decisions  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Opinion  invites  reference  to  Article  14  of  the  Charter,  con- 
sidering that  “actions”  undertaken  in  pursuance  of  decisions  of  the 
General  Assembly  might  be  considered  as  “measures”  recommended 
under  Article  14.  But  Article  14  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion under  discussion.  It  provides  for  quite  different  situations.  If 
one  considers  that  it  involves  “the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security”,  as  stated  by  the  Court,  then  there  would  be  no  need 
to  include  in  the  Charter  before  Article  14,  Articles  11  and  12  which 
specially  define  the  role  of  the  General  Assembly  “in  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security”.  Besides,  Article  14  provides 
that  “the  General  Assembly  may  recommend  measures  for  the  peace- 
ful adjustment  of  any  situation”.  What  kind  of  measures  are  they 
supposed  to  be?  One  may  refer  to  Chapter  VI  and  to  Article  33 (l') 
in  particular.  The  General  Assembly  may  only  recommend  measures 
in  distinction  to  the  Security  Council  which  may — as  stated  in  that 
Article — “caM  upon  the  parties  to  settle  their  dispute  by  such  means”. 
To  whom  may  the  General  Assembly  recommend  measures?  To  the 
Governments  of  the  Member  States  concerned.  If  they  approve  the 
recommendations,  then  they  have  to  carry  them  out.  The  General 
Assembly  cannot  make  recommendations  to  itself  or  to  the  United 
Nations  staff.  And  in  this  case  the  General  Assembly  not  only  rec- 
ommended these  measures  but  brought  and  stationed  the  armed  forces 
set  up  by  it  in  the  area  where  the  military  invasion  had  taken  place, 
i.e.  in  Egyptian  territory. 

To  consider  that  the  recommendation  of  measures  for  the  peaceful 
adjustment,  referred  to  in  Article  14,  may  be  turned  into  the  meas- 
ures for  securing  “the  cease-fire,  withdrawal  of  troops  and  other 
matters  related  to  the  military  operations  in  Egyptian  territory” 
would  have  been,  from  a logical  point  of  view,  a deviation  from  the 
Charter  and  its  provisions. 
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15.  Citing  the  resolutions  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraphs, 
the  Opinion  has  deemed  it  necessary  to  mention  several  times  that 
they  were  adopted  without  a dissenting  vote.  But  it  did  not  mention 
that  in  the  statements  of  a number  of  delegations  who  considered  it 
possible  to  abstain  from  voting,  as  indicated  in  the  written  and  oral 
statements  (p.  112)  as  well,  the  Delegation  of  the  USSR  made  a state- 
ment in  which  it  gave  its  reasons  in  detail  for  the  view  that  it — 

regards  the  proposal  for  the  establishment  by  the  General  Assembly  of  an 
international  force  to  be  stationed  on  Egyptian  territory,  a proposal  which  by- 
passes the  Security  Council,  as  contrary  to  the  United  Nations  Charter.  How- 
ever, in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  this  instance  the  victim  of  aggression  has  been 
compelled  to  agree  to  the  introduction  of  the  international  force,  in  the  hope 
that  this  may  prevent  any  further  extension  of  the  aggression,  the  Soviet 
delegation  did  not  vote  against  the  draft  resolution,  but  abstained. 

This  statement  forces  us  to  make  another  evaluation  of  abstention 
from  voting.  But  this  will  be  a matter  for  later  discussion. 

16.  Resolution  1001  (ES-I)  of  6 November  1956  opened  the  epic 
struggle  for  and  against  the  anti-Charter  methods  of  financing  the 
so-called  peace-keeping  operations. 

The  General  Assembly  in  this  resolution  confined  itself  to  pro- 
visionally approving  “the  basic  rule  concerning  the  financing  of  the 
Force  laid  down  in  paragraph  15  of  the  Secretary -General’s  report”. 

I do  not  intend  to  consider  whether  this  form  of  resolution  of  the 
General  Assembly  (which  has  been  used  in  the  three  paragraphs  of  the 
resolution  and  has  usually  been  found  objectionable  under  domestic 
legislation)  was  apt.  But  it  reveals  the  role  played  by  the  Secretariat 
in  defining  the  methods  of  financing  the  armed  forces  and 
operations 

Despite  the  aforementioned  paragraph  15  of  the  Secretary-General’s 
report  (Doc.  A/3302),  no  final  conclusion  has  yet  been  reached  on  the 
procedure  of  financing  the  Force.  The  Secretary -General  wrote  that 
“the  question  of  how  the  Force  should  be  financed . . . requires  further 
study”.  But  still  he  considered  that  “A  basic  rule  which,  at  least, 
could  be  applied  provisionally,  would  be  that  a nation  providing  a 
unit  would  be  responsible  for  all  costs  for  equipment  and  salaries, 
while  all  other  costs  should  be  financed  outside  the  normal  budget 
of  the  United  Nations”. 

There  has  not  yet  been  any  direct  or  indirect  reference  to  Article  17 
of  the  Charter. 

In  resolution  1122  (XI)  of  26  November  1956  the  General  Assembly 
authorized  the  Secretary-General  “to  establish  a United  Nations 
Emergency  Force  Special  Account  to  which  funds  received  by  the 
United  Nations,  outside  the  regular  budget . . . shall  be  credited  . . 
but  at  the  same  time  it  authorized  him  Spending  the  receipt  of  funds 
for  the  Special  Account,  to  advance  from  the  Working  Capital  Fund 
such  sums  as  the  Special  Account  may  require  to  meet  any  expenses 
chafrgeable  to  it”. 

This  already  constitutes  a scarcely  permissible  utilization  of  the 
common  funds  of  the  United  Nations.  The  Working  Capital  Fund 
was  set  up  in  the  beginning  in  order  to  finance  the  provisional  budget 
of  1946,  pending  receipt  of  contributions.  And  later  on  its  purpose 
was  to  meet  regular  budgetary  expenses,  inasmuch  as  contributions 
were  usually  delayed.  It  was  not  designed  to  meet  unbudgeted  ex- 
penditures. That  was  why  the  General  Assembly  had  no  grounds 
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for  authorizing  the  Secretary-General  to  advance  sums  from  the 
Working  Capital  Fund  for  financing  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force. 

17.  On  21  November  the  Secretary- General  presented  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  his  new  report  (Doc.  A/3383  and  Rev.  1)  in  which  he 
wrote  that  he  “considers  it  essential  that  the  General  Assembly  decide 
at  any  early  date  on  the  method  of  allocating  to  Member  States  the 
costs  of  the  Force  to  be  financed  by  the  United  Nations”  and  recom- 
mended (“in  order  to  assist  the  General  Assembly  in  considering  this 
question”)  the  approval  of  a resolution  “that  the  expenses  of  the  Force 
be  allocated  to  Member  States  on  the  basis  of  the  scale  of  assessments 
to  be  adopted  for  the  United  Nations  budget  for  1957”. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Fifth  Committee  on  3 December  1956  (A/C 
5/SR  541)  the  Controller,  reporting  on  the  above-mentioned  proposal 
of  the  Secretary-General,  made  by  him  with  regard  “to  the  views 
expressed  informally  by  a number  of  delegations”,  could  not  but  men- 
tion that  “from  a strictly  budgetary  and  accounting  viewpoint , the 
expenses  of  the  Force  might  be  treated  as  distinct  from  the  regular 
annual  appropriation  for  financing  United  Nations  activities”.  But, 
he  addea,  “they  nevertheless  remained  United  Nations  expenditures 
within  the  general  scope  and  intent  of  Article  17  of  the  Charter”. 

Thus,  Article  17  was  brought  into  action  for  getting  funds  for  op- 
erations beyond  the  Charter. 

The  General  Assembly  in  resolution  1089  (XI)  of  21  December  1956 
has  recorded  that  it  took  into  consideration  the  recommendation  made 
by  the  Secretary-General  “that  the  expenses  relating  to  the  Force 
should  be  apportioned  in  the  same  manner  as  the  expenses  of  the  Or- 
ganization”, but  it  could  not  fail  to  draw  attention  to  the  still  growing 
controversies  and  to  the  fact  that  “several  divergent  views,  not  yet 
reconciled , have  been  held  by  various  Member  States  on  contributions 
or  on  the  method  suggested  by  the  Secretary-General  for  obtaining 
such  contributions”,  and  decided  “that  the  expenses  of  the  United 
Nations  Emergency  Force,  other  than  for  pich  pay,  equipment,  sup- 
plies and  services  as  may  be  furnished  without  charge  Dy  Govern- 
ments of  Member  States,  shall  be  borne  by  the  United  Nations  and 
shall  be  apportioned  among  the  Member  States,  to  the  extent  of 
$10  million,  in  accordance  with  the  scale  of  assessments  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  for  contributions  to  the  annual  budget  of  the  Or- 
ganization for  the  financial  year  1957”,  and  set  up  a Committee  “to 
examine  the  question  of  the  apportionment  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Force  in  excess  of  $10  million  . . . including  the  principle  or  the 
formulation  of  scales  of  contributions  different  from  the  scale  of  con- 
tributions by  Member  States  to  the  ordinary  budget  for  1957”. 

In  this  resolution  there  is  no  mention  of  Article  17.  It  did  not 
equate,  as  the  Secretary-General  proposed,  an  apportionment  of  the 
expenses  relating  to  the  Force  to  an  apportionment  of  the  expenses  of 
the  Organization,  but  only  compared  them,  drew  an  analogy  between 
them,  using  the  expression  “in  accordance  with”. 

The  General  Assembly  requested  that  the  question  of  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  expenses  of  the  Force  should  be  iurther  studied,  directing 
the  Committee  to  look  for  an  eventual  principle  and  a formula  of 
different  scales  of  apportionment.  And  in  all  these  researches,  hesi- 
tations and  unreconciled  divergent  views  one  could  clearly  distinguish 
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the  difference  of  principle  between  budgetary  expenses  and  the  ex* 
penses  for  the  armed  forces  which  stood  beyond  the  limits  of  the  budget 
and  even  of  the  Charter  itself. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  the  General  Assembly  did  not  exclude  the 
possibility  of  any  “subsequent  determinations  as  to  responsibilities 
for  situations  leading  to  the  creation  of  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force  and  to  ultimate  determination  as  to  claims  established  as  a result 
of  expenses  arising  in  connection  therewith”. 

18.  In  resolution  1090  (XI)  of  27  February  1957  the  General  As- 
sembly again  returned  to  the  question  of  financial  arrangements  for 
the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force.  The  allocated  sums  would  be 
quickly  exhausted. 

The  General  Assembly  assumed  that  “the  expenses  of  the  Force 
already  approved  for  1957  represent  a sizeable  increase  in  assessments 

Slacea  on  Member  States,  causing  a grave  unanticipated  financial  bur- 
on  for  many  Governments”,  but  it  decided  “to  enter  into  commitments 
for  the  Force  up  tQ  a total  of  $16.5  million”,  appealed  to  Member 
States  to  make  voluntary  contributions,  permitted  the  borrowing  of 
sums  from  the  Working  Capital  Fund  and  even  from  “other  funds 
under  the  control  of  the  Secretary-General”  (though  the  rightfulness 
of  that  is  doubtful) . 

But  still  the  General  Assembly  did  not  find  the  appropriate  basis 
for  the  financing  of  the  Force. 

19.  The  expenses  for  maintaining  the  United  Nations  Force  con- 
tinued to  grow.  The  terms  of  the  stationing  of  the  military  contin- 
gents were  prolonged.  The  financial  claims  of  Members  contributing 
troops  were  also  growing. 

The  General  Assembly  by  resolution  1151  (XII)  of  22  November 
1957  once  again  increased  the  supplementary  allocations  to  $13.5  mil- 
lion, and  even  to  $25  million. 

The  Secretary-General  reported  to  the  General  Assembly  (Doc. 
A/3694)  that  “a  number  of  Member  States  have  notified  the  Secretary- 
General  that  they  will  not  participate  in  the  financing  of  the  Force 
for  reasons  stated,  when  the  relevant  decision  was  taken  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  The  percentage  assessments  of  the  States  involved 
amount  to  a total  of  approximately  20  per  cent.” 

The  resolution  passed  over  this  statement  and  almost  repeated  the 
formula  of  resolution  1089  (XI).  which  provided  that  the  expenses 
shall  be  borne  by  the  Members  ox  the  United  Nations  in  accordance 
with  the  scales  of  assessments  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  for 
the  financial  year  1957  and  1958  respectively. 

20.  On  27  August  1958  the  Secretary-General  presented  a report 
to  the  General  Assembly  in  which  he  summarized  the  activity  of  the 
United  Nations  Emergency  Force  and  its  financing  position.  He 
wrote  that  contributions  had  been  very  badly  assessed  and  that  on 
31  Ju\y  1958  only  41.1  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  assessed  for  1958 
had  been  received,  and  sixty-two  Members  had  made  no  payment  of 
their  1958  UNEF  assessment  at  that  date  and  that  “certain  Members 
have  reiterated  their  intention  not  to  participate  in  the  financing  of 
the  Force”.  All  this  (taking  into  consideration  that  regular  budg- 
etary contributions  have  been  made  more  or  less  normally)  was  a 
kind  of  protest,  whether  direct  or  silent,  against  the  adopted  methods 
of  financing.  The  Secretary-General  strove  to  achieve  stand-by  finan- 
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cial  arrangements.  He  considered  that  it  should  be  established  that 
the  costs  for  the  United  Nations  operations  of  the  type  in  question, 
based  on  decisions  of  the  General  Assembly  or  the  Security  Council, 
should  be  allocated  in  accordance  with  the  normal  scale  of  contribu- 
tions. 

In  reply,  the  General  Assembly  adopted  resolution  1263  (XIII)  of 
14  November  1958  in  which  it  limited  itself  to  requesting  the  Fifth 
Committee  “to  recommend  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  finance 
the  continuing  operation  of  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force”. 

21.  By  that  time  the  three  main  positions  on  the  question  of  the 
method  of  financing  the  expenses  of  the  Force  (Doc.  A/4072)  had  been 
crystallized : 

(a)  The  costs  of  the  Force  should  be  borne  by  all  Member 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  regular  scale  of  assessments,  and  Article 
17  of  the  Charter  should  be  applied  to  them; 

(b)  the  application  of  the  regular  scale  of  assessments  for  the 
costs  of  the  Force  was  not  equitable  and  therefore  it  was  sug- 
gested, while  sharing  the  expenses  of  the  Force,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration: (1)  the  special  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  security  of  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council  (though  by  the  usurping  of  the  functions  of  the  Security 
Council  by  the  General  Assembly,  this  special  responsibility  of 
the  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  had  been  put  aside 
together  with  the  Security  Council  itself),  (2)  the  substantial 
public  and  private  investments  of  certain  States  in  the  area ; 

(c)  the  expenses  should  be  borne  by  those  States  whose  action 
had  necessitated  the  creation  of  the  Force. 

At  that  time  a great  deal  was  said  at  the  meetings  of  the  Fifth  Com- 
mittee (697th  ana  698th  meetings)  about  the  fact  that  the  costs  of  the 
Force  related  rather  to  Chapters  VI  and  VII  of  the  Charter,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  apply  to  those  costs  Article  17  which  related  to  expendi- 
tures under  the  regular  United  Nations  budget^that  UNEF  had  not  to 
be  financed  in  the  same  way  as  the  regular  United  Nations  budget 
(“had  that  not  been  true,  expenditure  on  UNEF  could  have  been  in- 
cluded under  Section  4 of  the  regular  budget  estimates,  relating  to 
special  missions  and  related  activities”),  ana  that  “financial  commit- 
ments arising  out  of  emergency  action  under  the  Charter  should  be 
allocated  by  an  entirely  different  system  from  that  provided  for  the 
Organization’s  regular  expenses”. 

Thus  were  expressed  the  views  of  Member  States  on  the  question  of 
meeting  the  expenses  for  the  Force  in  some  way  other  than  as 
budgetary  expenses. 

At  the  same  time  voices  were  raised  against  the  conversion  of  the 
UNEF,  as  an  Emergency  Force  set  up  (though  not  by  the  appropriate 
organs)  for  stopping  the  aggression  against  Egypt,  into  a permanent 
international  police  force,  “which  had  nothing  in  common  with  the 
principles  of  the  Charter”. 

22.  In  order  somewhat  to  weaken  the  resistance  of  a number  of  dele- 
gations, some  Member  States  promised  to  make  voluntary  contribu- 
tions “as  special  assistance  towards  the  1959  UNEF  expenses”. 

The  General  Assembly,  in  resolution  1337  (XIII)  of  13  December 
1958  (being  obviously  under  the  influence  of  those  promises)  stated 
that  the  expenses  for  the  Force  “shall  be  borne,  by  the  Members  of  the 
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United  Nations  in  accordance  with  the  scale  of  assessments  adopted  by 
the  Gene:  al  Assembly  for  the  financial  year  1959”. 

As  can  be  seen,  the  General  Assembly  still  did  not  consider  it  possible 
to  relate  the  allocated  sum  directly  to  the  budget  for  the  year  1959, 
and  suggested  that  this  sum  should  be  apportioned  in  accordance  with 
the  regular  scale. 

Explaining  why  the  allocated  sum  was  not  included  in  the  budget, 
it  seemed  appropriate  to  some  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  “cost  estimates 
could  not  ...  be  developed  with  any  precision” ; but  the  sum  of  $19 
million  had  been  determined.  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  increased 
number  of  countries  which  abstained  while  voting  this  part  of  the  res- 
olution: out  of  67  votes,  28  abstained.  And  even  this  procedure  of 
financing  was  approved  only  for  the  year  1959. 

The  General  Assembly  was  compelled  to  look  once  again  for  new 
means  of  solving  the  problem  of  financing  the  Force.  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  one  of  the  delegations,  it  decide  to  request  the  Secretary- 
General  “to  consult  with  the  Governments  concerning  the  manner  of 
financing  UNEF  in  the  future  . . . ”. 

23.  The  required  consultation  was  carried  out  (see  Doc.  A/4176  and 
Add.  1 and  2).  Out  of  50  States  who  sent  an  answer,  23  States  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  implementation  of  the  regular  scale  of 
assessments  snould  be  used.  Some  of  them  considered  that  the  ex- 
penses of  UNEF  “should  be  borne  by  the  regular  budget  of  the  United 
Nations  itself”,  that  the  Force  should  be  financed  “under  the  regular 
budget  of  the  United  Nations”,  being  against  an  independent  account. 
Six  of  the  States  supported  the  implementation  of  the  regular  scale. 

The  General  Assembly  by  its  resolution  1441  (XIV)  of  5 December 
1959  did  not  adopt  the  course  of  including  the  expenses  for  UNEF 
in  the  budget  of  the  Organization,  and  therefore  it  did  not  mention 
Article  17  of  the  Charter.  Having  allocated  some  further  $20  mil- 
lion it  (a)  decided  to  assess  the  amount  “against  all  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  on  the  basis  of  the  regular  scale  of  assessments”,  and 
(b)  striving  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  a number  of  delegations, 
it  resolved  that  voluntary  contributions  “shall  be  applied  as  a credit 
to  reduce  by  50  per  cent,  the  contributions  of  as  many  Governments 
of  Member  States  as  possible,  commencing  with  Governments  assessed 
at  the  minimum  percentage  of  0.04  per  cent.  . . .”.  This  peculiar 
form  of  influencing  the  vote  produced  its  results,  though  they  were 
modest.  As  a result  of  this  measure  the  number  of  those  voting  for 
this  resolution  somewhat  increased  and  the  number  of  those  abstain- 
ing slightly  decreased  (this  number,  in  comparison  with  the  results 
of  the  voting  on  resolution  1337  (XIII),  was  still  rather  substantial), 
though  it  did  not  exert  much  influence  on  the  actual  contributions  for 
the  UNEF. 

24.  In  December  1960  the  General  Assembly  reconsidered  the  ques- 
tion of  financing  UNEF.  The  problem  of  UNEF  was,  at  that  time, 
somewhat  overshadowed  by  the  events  in  the  Congo.  At  the  sessions 
of  the  Fifth  Committee  it  was  already  stated  that  UNEF  had  lost 
its  emergency  character.  The  complaint  was  made  that  there  had 
not  yet  been  any  final  decision  with  regard  to  the  methods  of  financing 
the  Force. 

There  continued  to  be  contradictory  views  as  to  who  should  bear 
the  financial  burden  of.  maintaining  the  Force  and  who  should  be 
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released  from  it.  Each  year  considerable  amounts  were  allocated, 
and  with  each  year  that  passed  the  arrears  were  increasing.  Some 
of  the  States,  protesting  against  the  anti -Charter  creation  of  the 
UNEF,  stated  more  than  once  that  they  would  not  participate  in  its 
financing. 

But  not  only  those  who  abstained  from  the  voting,  but  even  some 
of  those  who  voted,  have  not  paid.  According  to  the  data  issued  by 
the  Secretariat  (Doc.  Dossier  217)  up  to  31  December  1961,  more  than 
30  States  have  not  made  their  payments  to  the  UNEF  special  account 
for  1957,  1958  and  1959,  and  more  than  40  States  for  the  year  1960. 
The  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Questions 
proposed  a number  of  “possible  alternatives”  in  order  to  find  a way 
out  of  the  critical  financial  position  of  the  United  Nations;  in  par- 
ticular (a)  to  increase  the  Working  Capital  Fund;  (b)  to  finance 
UNEF  from  a section  of  the  regular  budget;  (c)  to  establish  a Peace 
and  Security  Fund;  etc. 

But  the  General  Assembly  in  its  resolution  1575  (XV)  of  20  De- 
cember 1960  disregarded  these  suggestions,  limiting  itself  to  a repe- 
tition of  the  former  formula  about  the  assessment  of  the  allocated  sum 
($19  million)  “against  all  States  Members  of  the  United  Nations  on 
the  basis  of  the  regular  scale  of  assessments”,  indicating  only  one 
thing,  i.e.  for  which  States  a reduction  of  50  per  cent,  should  be  pro- 
vided at  the  expense  of  the  voluntary  contributions. 

25.  A year  passed.  The  General  Assembly  has  been  plunged  in 
the  operations  in  the  Congo,  which  it  undertook  itself  despite  the 
provisions  of  the  Charter,  by-passing  the  Security  Council.  The 
operation  in  the  Middle  East  seemed  to  be  unnecessary.  Attention 
was  paid  to  the  fact  that  “there  were  fewer  incidents  in  the  area,  and 
the  threat  of  a renewed  conflict  has  been  diminished”.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  Force  might  shortly  cease  to  function. 

The  General  Assembly  in  resolution  1733  (XVI)  of  20  December 
1961  did  not  give  a radically  new  solution  to  the  question  of  financing 
the  UNEF.  The  General  Assembly  partly  used  the  formulae  of  resolu- 
tion 1732  (XVI)  approved  by  it  on  the  very  day  of  the  financing  of  tha 
operations  in  the  Congo.  It  assigned  funds  for  the  operations  in  the 
Congo  for  half  a year  only,  decided  to  continue  the  special  account 
for  the  expenses  of  UNEF  (and  not  to  include  the  expenses  in  the  reg- 
ular budget),  apportioning  the  appropriated  sum  among  all  States 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  in  accordance  with  the  regular  acalg 
of  assessments  for  1962,  appealed  to  Member  States  to  make  voluntary 
contributions,  and  went  forward  along  the  road  of  reducing  the  assess- 
ment of  a number  of  Member  States  (not  only  by  50  per  cent-  but  even 
by  80  per  cent.). 

26.  The  whole  history  of  financing  the  United  Nations  operations 

in  the  Middle  East,  mentioned  above,  shows  that  in  no  case  could  it 
have  been  carried  out  according  to  the  regular  scale  of  assessments,  as 
those  operations  had  an  anti-Charter  but  at  the  same  time  a peace- 
keeping character.  It  is  known  that  the  financing  of  peace-keeping 
operations  is  not  made  within  the  regular  budget.  One  should  apply 
to  Article  43  and  npt  to  Article  17.  And  though  the  Secretary-General 
and  some  of  the  delegations  were  forcing  the  General  Assembly  to  refer 
to  Article  17,  the  General  Assembly  makes  no  direct  reference  in  its 
resolutions  to  Article  17(2)  of  the  Cmarter.  : ' 
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27.  Coming  to  the  operations  in  the  Congo,  the  Opinion  of  the  Court 
gives  no  detailed  analysis:  neither  of  the  Security  Council’s  resolu- 
tions nor  those  of  the  General  Assembly.  In  its  Opinion  the  Court 
limited  itself  to  objecting  to  the  statements  that  the  resolutions  were 
implemented  in  violation  of  the  Charter,  stressing  that  the  actions  of 
the  Secrotary-General  in  implementing  the  resolution  of  14  July  1960, 
and  consequently  other  resolutions  of  the  Security  Council,  were  con- 
firmed, approved  and  ratified  by  the  Security  Council  and  the  General 
Assembly. 

If  one  sought  to  find  one’s  way  through  the  paper  jungle  (according 
to  the  expression  used  by  Mr.  Lowton,  the  British  Judge),  through 
the  voluminous  documentation  submitted  (though  it  is  not  complete)  to 
the  Court  by  the  Secretariat  on  the  instructions  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly as  “likely  to  throw  light  upon  the  question”,  then  it  would  be 
possible  to  find  quite  a lot  of  complaints  that  there  was  a great  diver- 
gence between  what  was  written  down  in  the  resolutions  and  their 
implementation. 

And  if,  in  regard  to  the  operations  in  the  Middle  East,  one  could 
state  that  they  were  implemented  ultra  vires , beyond  the  powers  per- 
mitted to  the  General  Assembly  by  the  Charter,  then,  regarding  the 
operations  in  the  Congo,  we  may  say  that  they  were  carried  out  ultra 
vires  as  well  as  ultra  terms  of  the  mandates  given  to  the  Secretary- 
General. 

It  seems  appropriate,  though  this  has  not  been  done  in  the  Opinion 
of  the  Court,  to  give  a short  account  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Security 
Council  and  the  General  Assembly  which  were  approved  in  regard  to 
the  Congo.  Otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  to  evaluate  the  degree 
to  which  these  resolutions  (including  matters  concerning  financing) 
and  their  implementation  correspond  to  the  provisions  of  the  Charter. 

The  Court  must  not  shut  its  eyes  to  reality.  The  image  of  Themis 
with  her  eyes  blindfolded  is  only  an  image  from  a fairy-tale  and  from 
mythology.  The  Court,  taking  reality  into  consideration,  should  at 
the  same  time  have  in  mind  the  strict  observation  of  the  Charter 

I am  prepared  to  stress  the  necessity  of  the  strict  observation  and 
proper  interpretation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Charter,  its  rules,  with- 
out limiting  itself  by  reference  to  the  purposes  of  the  Organization; 
otherwise  one  would  have  to  come  to  the  long  ago  condemned  formula : 
“The  ends  justify  the  means”. 

28.  Reports  about  the  beginning  of  the  tragic  events  in  the  Congo 
readied  the  United  Nations  on  13  July  1960,  when  the  Government  of 
the  newly-organized  State  sent  telegrams.  The  Congo  Government 
asked  the  Organization  to  provide  military  aid  in  order  “to  protect 
national  territory  against  acts  of  aggression  committed  by  Belgian 
metropolitan  troops”.  Chapter  VII  of  the  Charter  ought  tonave  been 
brought  into  action  here.  It  had  to  be  determinating  in  choosing  the 
methods  for  dealing  with  a threat  to  the  peace  ana  the  meana  for 
their  implementation. 

In  the  Security  Council,  during  the  discussion  of  the  Congo  Govern- 
ment’s request,  reference  was  made  to  the  necessity  of  halting  the  ag- 
gression against  the  Congo,  and  the  aggression  was  condemned.  But 
the  Security  Council,  in  resolution  S/4387  of  14  Judy  1960,  called  upon 
“the  Government  of  Belgium  to  withdraw  its  troops  from  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo”  (this  was  the  main  point  in  the 
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resolution)  and  decided  “to  authorize  the  Secretary-General  ...  to 
provide  the  Government  [of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo]  with  such 
military  assistance  as  may  be  necessary  until,  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Congolese  Government  with  the  technical  assistance  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  national  security  forces  may  be  able,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Government,  to  meet  fully  their  tasks  . 

It  was  apparently  supposed  that  the  Belgian  Government  would 
answer  the  appeal  of  the  Security  Council  and  would  withdraw  its 
troops  from  the  Congo,  that  some  of  the  African  States,  who  agreed 
to  render  military  assistance,  would  really  lend  it,  that  “the  technical 
assistance  in  developing  the  security  administration”  of  the  Congo,  to 
which  the  Secretary-General  referred,  would  be  carried  out  by  the 
Secretariat.  All  this  would  hardly  have  required  any  considerable 
funds.  Therefore,  the  question  of  financing  had  not  yet  been  put 
forward  at  that  period. 

29.  The  situation  in  the  Congo  became  more  complicated  with  each 
day  that  passed.  The  Belgian  troops  had  not  been  withdrawn.  The 
Secretary-General  brought  there  the  armed  forces,  which  he  regarded 
as  being  “necessarily  under  the  exclusive  command  of  the  United 
Nations,  vested  in  the  Secretary-General  under  the  control  of  the 
Security  Council”.  This  whole  formula  contradicts  what  is  said  in 
Article  43  (that  the  armed  forces  should  be  made  available  to  the 
Security  Council  on  its  call),  in  Articles  45  and  46  (which  stipulate 
that  the  strength  of  national  contingents  and  plans  for  their  combined 
action  shall  be  determined  by  the  Security  Council) . The  Military 
Staff  Committee  has  been  forgotten. 

Attention  is  involuntarily  drawn  to  the  Secretary-General’s  report 
(Doc.  S/4389)  in  which  it  was  said  that  “it  is  for  the  United  Nation* 
alone  to  decide  on  the  composition  of  military  elements”,  instead  of 
the  clear  references  made  in  the  Charter  to  the  effect  that  this  right 
belongs  to  the  Security  Council. 

30.  In  its  resolution  (S/4405)  of  22  July  1960,  the  Security  Council 
once  more  called  upon  “the  Government  of  Belgium  to  withdraw  its 
troops”,  authorized  “the  Secretary-General  to  taro  all  necessary  action 
to  this  effect”,  and  requested  “all  States  to  refrain  from  any  action 
which  might  tend  to  impede  the  restoration  of  law  and  order  and  the 
exercise  by  the  Government  of  the  Congo  of  its  authority  and  also  to 
refrain  from  any  action  which  might  undermine  the  territorial 
integrity  and  the  political  independence  of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo”. 

This  coiTesponas  to  Article  39  of  the  Charter  according  to  which 
the  Security  Council,  while  determining  “the  existence  of  any  threat 
to  the  peace  ...  or  act  of  aggression  . . . shall  make  recommenda- 
tions, or  decide  what  measures  should  be  taken  . . .”. 

At  that  time  in  the  Security  Council  it  was  pointed  out  that  it  was 
necessary  to  ensure  the  withdrawal  of  Belgian  troops  without  delay 
in  order  to  safeguard  the  territorial  integrity  of  die  Republic  of  the 
Congo,  that  the  restoration  of  law  and  order  in  the  Congo  should  be 
effected  by  the  Central  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo, 
and  by  no-one  else,  that,  thus,  this  resolution  cannot  be  regarded  “as 
endowing  the  United  Nations  with  the  right  to  interfere  in  the  do- 
mestic affairs  of  a State  and  to  assume  responsibility  for  a country’s 
domestic  laws  and  regulations”  (S/P.V./879,  paras.  116,  120,  121). 
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31.  Before  long  (8-9  August  1960)  the  Security  Council  had  to  turn 
back  to  the  Coiigo,  where  the  situation  became  more  and  more  com- 
plicated. The  Belgian  troope  had  not  been  withdrawn,  especially 
from  the  province  of  Katanga.  Some  of  the  delegations  had  reason 
to  suppose  that  there  existed  some  forces  who  were  striving  to  dis- 
member the  Congo.  Another  tendency — to  prevent  the  resolutions  of 
the  Security  Council  from  their  proper  realization — was  marked  as 
well.  The  question,  put  by  a delegate  of  one  of  the  African  States: 
How  the  position  taken  by  the  Security  Council  was  carried  out — 
has  become  the  main  question  in  evaluating  the  Security  Council’s 
resolutions. 

It  was  said  that  the  United  Nations  armed  forces  were  slow  in 


entering  Katanga  despite  the  request  of  the  Central  Government  of 
the  Congo.  Moreover,  instead  of  ensuring  the  withdrawal  of  Belgian 
troops  from  the  Congo,  as  stated  in  the  telegram  of  the  Government 
of  the  Congo,  “the  United  Nations  troops  are  disarming  our  (Con- 
golese) soldiers  and  allowing  Belgian  forces  to  keep  their  arms  which 
is  incomprehensible.”  Some  of  the  African  States  raised  protests.  In 
the  Security  Council  statements  were  made  demanding  that  an  end 
be  put  to  Belgian  intervention  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Congo 
(disintegration  of  Katanga  from  the  Congo),  and  that  the  legitimate 
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And  for  the  third  time  the  Security  Council,  in  its  resolution  of 
9 August  1960  (Doc.  S/4426) , called  upon  the  Government  of  Belgium 
to  withdraw  immediately  its  troops  from  the  province  of  Katanga, 
reaffirmed  “that  the  United  Nations  force  in  the  Congo  will  not  be  a 
party  to  or  in  any  way  intervene  in  or  be  used  to  influence  the  out- 
come of  any  internal  conflict,  constitutional  or  otherwise”  and  called 
upon  “all  Member  States,  in  accordance  with  Articles  26  and  49  of 
tne  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  accept  and  carry  out  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Security  Council  and  to  afford  mutual  assistance  in 
carrying  out  measures  decided  upon  by  the  Council.”  The  last  call 
directed  to  Member  States  was  apparently  caused  by  the  obstacles 
put  in  the  way  of  implementing  the  Security  Council’s  resolutions. 

The  references  made  to  Articles  25  and  49  of  the  Charter  reaffirmed 


that  the  Council’s  appeals  were  nothing  else  but  decisions  binding  on 
all  Members  of  the  United  Nations.  Beside*,  these  references  refute 
any  suggestion  that  Chapter  Vll  of  the  Charter  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  operations  of  the  United  Nations  Force  in  the  Congo.  But 
I have  to  discuss  this  matter  a little  later. 

The  resolution  of  9 August  requested  the  Secretary-General  to 
implement  it,  but  it  did  not  give  nim  a blanket  mandate ; it  dealt 
with  a relatively  small  area  of  action  which  he  had  to  organize  natur- 
ally according  to  the  procedure  provided  by  the  Charter.  This  was 
stressed  in  the  explanations  of  votes  and  in  the  statements  made  at 
the  following  sessions  of  the  Security  Council.  In  this  respect  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  estimates  of  the  results  of  the  voting  on  the 
basis  of  purely  arithmetical  counting  without  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  real  position  of  Member  States,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
right. 

Thus  the  USSR  delegation  explained  that,  despite  some  shortcom- 
ings of  the  resolution,  it  voted  in  favour  of  the  text  because  it  enabled 
flie  Security  Council  to  carry  out  its  most  important  task,  namely  to 
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ensure  that  Belgium  would  immediately  and  unconditionally  with- 
draw all  its  troops  from  the  entire  territory  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Congo,  including  the  province  of  Katanga  (S/P.V./886,  para.  2831. 

32.  In  September  1960  the  Security  Council  had  to  concern  itself 
with  a more  detailed  consideration  of  the  methods  of  implementation 
of  its  preceding  resolutions.  The  Belgian  troops  were  still  stationed 
on  the  Congolese  territory.  The  separatist  elements  with  the  support 
from  outside  had  in  fact  separated  Katanga  from  the  Congo.  Some 
of  the  African  States  paid  attention  to  the  serious  errors  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Security  Council's  resolutions,  to  the  erroneous  orders 
issued  by  the  Command.  The  Prime  Minister  of  the  Republic  of 
the  Congo  protested  against  the  interference  of  the  Secretariat  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  Congolese  nation.  There  were  even  some  state- 
ments about  the  attempts  to  overthrow  the  existing  Government.  It 
was  clear  that  some  of  the  States  tried  to  rectify  the  errors.  But  the 
draft  resolution  which  was  introduced  to  the  Security  Council  did  not 
satisfy  some  Members  of  the  Council,  and  therefore  it  was  not 
approved. 

33.  The  Court  may  not  go  into  the  dramatic  troubles  into  which  the 
Republic  of  the  Congo  was  plunged.  But  it  cannot  avoid  the  fact 
that  immediately  after  this  draft  resolution  had  been  voted  down  by 
the  Security  Council  there  was  called  an  emergency  Special  Session 
of  the  General  Assembly  (on  the  date  of  the  opening  of  its  regular 
session),  at  which  the  above-mentioned  draft  of  the  resolution  was 
approved,  with  some  amendments. 

We  shall  not  dwell  at  present  on  the  concrete  content  of  this  resolu- 
tion. Though  it  did  not  suggest  any  measures  for  eliminating  the 
errors  to  which  the  delegations  paid  their  attention  in  the  Security 
Council,  and  at  the  Extraordinary  Session  as  well,  it  repeated  the 
formulae  discussed  in  the  Security  Council,  the  style  of  its  resolutions, 
preserving  even  the  references  to  Articles  25  and  49  of  the  Charter  con- 
cerning the  Security  Council,  and  thus  led  itself  to  the  denial  of  its 
powers  to  consider  this  question.  Its  statement  that  it  “fully  sup- 
ports the  resolutions  of  14  and  22  July  and  of  9 August  1960”  may  be 
considered  as  nothing  else  but  a moral  support  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil’s resolutions.  It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  roach  a conclusion 
that  we  have  here  an  example  of  some  land  of  collaboration  between 
the  two  main  bodies  of  the  United  Nations  Organisations  in  main- 
taining and  restoring  international  peace  and  security. 

People  say  that  you  cannot  have  two  coachmen  in  the  driver’s  seat. 

In  tne  cause  of  the  struggle  for  international  peace  and  security^  in 
the  question  of  their  maintenace  or  restoration,  in  questions  of  “action 
with  respect  to  threats  to  the  peace,  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  acts 
of  aggression”,  the  organizational  confusion  would  only  have  been 
harmful. 

Therefore  the  Charter  clearly  enough  delimits  the  functions  of  the 
Security  Council  and  those  of  the  General  Aa»mbly. 

To  place  the  Security  Council,  as  the  Opinion  does,  beside  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  considering  them  as  interchangeable  in  solving  and  im- 
plementing the  tasks  of  maintaining  international  peace  and  security, 
would  be  objectively  to  replace  the  Security  Council  by  the  General 
Assembly,  to  put  the  Council  aside  and  thereby  undermine  the  very 
foundations  of  the  Organization.  It  does  not  befit  the  Court  to  iol- 
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low  this  line.  It  has  been  said  that  you  cannot  leave  one  word  out  of 
a sons.  The  Charter  represents  one  of  the  most  important  interna- 
tional multilateral  treaties,  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  leave  out 
any  of  its  provisions  either  directly  or  through  an  interpretation  that 
is  more  artificial  than  skilful. 

The  Court’s  Opinion  thus  limits  the  powers  of  the  Security  Council 
and  enlarges  the  sphere  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  Opinion 
achieves  this  by  (a)  converting  the  recommendations  that  the  General 
Assembly  may  make  into  some  Kind  of  “action”,  and  (b)  reducing  this 
action,  lor  which  the  Security  Council  has  the  authority,  to  “enforce- 
ment or  coercive  action”,  particularly  against  aggression. 

34.  In  order  to  prove  that  the  General  Assembly,  in  the  matter  of 
maintaining  international  peace  and  security,  may  not  only  discuss  and 
make  recommendations  but  take  measures  and  carry  out  “actions”  as 
well,  the  Opinion  examines  Articles  10,  11,  12,  14, 18  and  35  of  the 
Charter. 

The  Opinion  quotes  Article  18  in  order  to  show  that  the  Assembly 
may  take  decisions.  This  has  never  been  denied  by  anyone.  But  the 
questions  mentioned  in  Article  18  have  nothing  in  common  with  the 
question  of  maintaining  international  peace  and  security.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  may  only  discuss  the  latter  and  make  recommendations. 

Article  14  of  die  Charter,  which  the  Opinion  apparently  considers 
to  be  specially  important  for  purposes  of  transforming  a “recom- 
mendation” into  an  “action”  provides  that  “the  General  Assembly 
may  recommend  measures  for  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  any  situa- 
tion . . “To  recommend  measures”  does  not  mean  “to  take  meas- 
ures”. The  General  Assembly  in  fact  may  recommend  measures  but 
as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  it  is  not  the  General  Assembly  that 
takes  these  measures  Dut  those  to  whom  the  recommendations  are  ad- 
dressed. Article  11  of  the  Charter  makes  it  clear  to  whom  the  recom- 
mendations relating  to  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security  may  be  addressed.  That  Article  provides  that  the  General 
Assembly  “may  make  recommendations  with  regard  to  such  principles 
to  the  Members  or  to  the  Security  Council  or  to  both”.  Article  10 
also  provides  (apart  from  the  reference  to  the  natural  powers  of  the 
Assembly  to  discuss  any  question  or  any  matters  within  the  scope  of  the 
Charter)  that  “The  General  Assembly  . . . except  as  provided  in 
Article  12,  may  make  recommendations  to  the  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  or  to  the  Security  Council  or  to  both  on  any  such  questions  or 
matters”. 

The  Opinion  of  the  Court  supposes  that  Article  11(2)  may  be  inter- 
preted in  such  a way  that  it  appears  that  the  General  Assembly  “could 
make  recommendations  only  of  a general  character  affecting  peace  and 
security  m the  abstract , and  not  in  relation  to  specific  cases”. 

I do  not  consider  it  proper  to  make  such  an  interpretation.  Article 
35,  for  example,  has  in  view  a “special  case”;  Airticle  11  refers  to 
“ recommendations  with  regard  to  any  . . . ‘questions’.”  The  recom- 
mendations may  be,  and  it  is  even  desirable  that  they  should  be,  con- 
crete. But  the  point  is  that  the  General  Assembly  may  make  only 
recommendations  in  regard  to  any  questions  relating  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  international  peace  and  security  except  as  provided  in  Article 
12.  It  may,  for  example,  recommend  a cease-fire;  but  it  cannot  set 
up  the  United  Nations  Force  and  decide  to  bring  it  into  an  area  of 
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militant  conflicts  in  order  to  provide  the  implementation  of  the  cease- 
fire. Article  35  of  the  Charter  deals  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  respect  of  matters  bought  to  its  attention  concerning 
any  dispute^  or  any  situation  which  might  lead  to  international  fric- 
tion. But  tnis  Article  makes  a direct  reference  to  Articles  11  and  12, 
and  adds  nothing  new  to  our  question. 

To  reach  the  conclusion,  on  the  basis  of  the  aforement  ioned  Articles, 
that  the  Assembly  may  “organise  peace-keeping  operations”  would, 
from  a logical  point  or  view,  mean,  to  say  the  least,  an  anti -Charter 
encroachment  upon  the  sphere  of  powers  of  another  organ ; while  “to 
organize  peace  keeping  operations”  means  no  more  than  “to  perform 
peace-keeping  actions”. 

35.  The  Opinion  curtails  the  functions  of  the  Security  Council,  re- 
ducing them,  in  the  question  of  maintaining  international  peace  and 
security,  to  the  implementation  of  enforcement  or  coercive  action.  In 
this  connection,  the  Opinion  indicates  that  the  Security  Council,  as 
provided  in  Article  24,  has  merely  the  primary  but  not  the  exclusive 
responsibility. 

The  word  “primary”  is  not  used  in  Article  24  in  the  sense  of  an 
ordinal  number  (i.e.  first,  second,  etc.),  but,  one  may  say.  in  the 
hierarchical  sense.  The  French  text  reads : “la  responsabilite  princi- 
pale”,  the  Spanish  text:  “la  responsabilidad  primordial,”  and  the 
Russian  text • : “glavnuju  otvjetstvjennostj”  (which  literally  translated 
means  “chief,”  “main”  responsibility) . 

Of  course  no  single  organ  of  the  United  Nations  has  the  monopoly 
in  the  matter  of  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security, 
which  is  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  United  Nations.  But  the 
Organization  is  a complicated  and  intricate  piece  of  “international 
machinery”  in  which  each  of  the  organs,  as  separate  parts  has  a specific 
sphere  of  operation  as  provided  in  the  plan,  and  with  regard  to  the 
Organization,  as  provided  in  its  Charter. 

Despite  all  efforts  to  the  contrary,  under  the  Charter  only  the  Secu- 
rity Council  may  take  an  action  with  regard  to  a question  relating 
to  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security.  Such  is  the 
meaning  of  Article  11(2).  It  reads:  “Any  such  question  on  which 
action  is  necessary  shall  da  referred  to  the  Security  Council  by  the 
General  Assembly  either  before  or  after  discussion.” 

36.  According  to  the  Opinion  the  action  which  the  Security  Council 
should  take  is  enforcement  or  coercive  action.  It  is  worth  mentioning 
incidentally  that  the  Security  Council  may  not  only  take  “action”  but 
also  make  recommendations  although  they  are  not  “action”  as  that 
word  is  used  in  the  Charter. 

But  it  may  be  agreed  that  the  Security  Council’s  decisions  have  a 
coercitive  or  (that  is  almost  the  same)  enforcement  character.  (This 
is  borne  out  by  Article  25  and  by  the  whole  of  Chapter  VII  itself; 
mention  may  also  be  made  of  Article  94(2)  of  the  Charter.)  But 
the  main  point  in  the  arguments  apparently  lies  not  in  this,  but  in 
die  statement  that  the  Security  Council  is  competent  to  implement 
enforcement  action  directed  against  any  of  the  States  “if  for  example 
[to  use  the  words  of  the  Opinion]  it  [the  Security  Council]  issues  an 
order  or  command  to  an  aggressor  under  Chapter  VII”.  What  is  the 
basis  for  such  an  interpretation  f If  we  turn  to  the  first  Article  of 
Chapter  VII,  i.e.  to  Article  39,  we  are  unable  to  find  there  any  direct 
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reference  to  the  fact  that  the  measures  which,  as  decided  by  the  Secu- 
rity Council,  “shall  be  taken  ...  to  maintain  or  restore  international 
peace  and  security”  should  be  directed  against  any  of  the  States.  But 
then  the  question  arises:  “What  prompted  the  above-mentioned  inter- 
pretation?” It  is  hardly  worth  reasoning  in  the  abstract,  and  losing 
contact  with  the  real  situation  that  gave  rise  to  the  request  for  an 
Advisory  Opinion  and  to  the  above-mentioned  interpretation.  The 
matter  concerned  the  procedure  for  financing  operations  in  the  Congo. 
A number  of  Member  States  insisted  that  the  question  concerning 
the  financing  of  these  operations  should  be  decided  by  the  Security 
Council  in  accordance  with  Article  43  of  the  Charter. 

The  course  of  reasoning  followed  by  the  opponents  of  such  a posi- 
tion may  be  outlined  as  follows:  the  implementation  of  Article  43  of 
the  Charter  might  have  been  necessary,  had  the  aforementioned  opera- 
tions been  carried  out  in  compliance  with  the  procedure  provided  by 
Chapter  VII  of  the  Charter;  Chapter  VII  allegedly  provides  for  en- 
forcement action  against  any  of  the  States.  The  operations  in  the 
Middle  East  and  in  the  Congo  are  allegedly  not  directed  against  any 
of  the  States. 

Ergo,  the  provisions  of  Article  43  of  the  Charter  cannot  be  applied 
to  them. 

This  is  motivated  in  the  statements  of  some  delegations  and  in  the 
Secretary  - General’s  reports.  In  one  of  his  latest  statements 
(A/C.  5/864),  the  Secretary-General,  summarizing  the  statements  of 
some  delegations,  spoke  of  the  inapplicability  ot  Article  43  of  the 
Charter  inasmuch  as  the  Security  Council’s  resolutions  regarding  the 
Congo  could  be  considered  as  implicitly  taken  under  Article  40,  but 
certainly  did  not  involve  the  type  of  coercitive  action  directed  against 
Governments  envisaged  by  the  enforcement  measures  of  Articles  41 
and  42. 

This  provision  has  apparently  been  suggested  to  their  chief  by  his 
legal  advisers,  who  haa  m mind  what  had  been  said  in  literature  or 
what  they  themselves  had  published:  they  did  not,  however,  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  Article  40  is  closely  connected  with 
Articles  41  and  42  of  the  Charter  through  Article  39.  The  situation 
in  the  Congo  was  by  no  means  a simple  one  and  all  efforts  were  devoted 
to  preventing  an  aggravation  of  the  situation.  It  was  not  simply 
a question  of  “call  [mg]  upon  the  parties  concerned  to  comply  with 
such  provisional  measures  as  it  deems  necessary  or  desirable”. 

37.  Long  before  that  date,  the  Security  Council  had  had  to  take 
“account  of  failure  to  comply  with  sucn  provisional  measures”  as 
provided  in  its  resolutions  from  July  1960  onwards.  And  it  inevi- 
tably had  to  turn  its  attention  to  the  other  Articles  of  Chapter  VII. 

Moreover,  the  Security  Council  should,  from  the  very  beginning, 
have  acted  in  compliance  with  Article  39  of  the  Charter. 

As  already  noted,  the  Government  of  the.  Republic  of  the  Congo, 
applying  for.  assistance  on  13  July  1960,  pointed  out  that  “the  pur- 
pose *of  the  aid  requested  is  not  to  restore  the  international  situation 
in  the  Congo  but  rather  to  protect  the  national  territory  against  acts 
of  aggression”. 

lithe  Security  Council  in  its  resolutions  did  not  call  the  activity 
of  the  Belgian  troops  an  aggression,  then  this  was  only  for  tactical 

reasons.  “We  have  reframed”,  said  the  representative  of  Tunis 
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(speaking  in  support  of  the  draft  resolution  submitted  by  Ceylon  and 
Tunis)  . . . from  using  the  word  ‘aggression’  or  even  the  term 
‘aggressive  acts’  in  resolutions,  since  we  are  most  anxious  not  to  exacer- 
bate the  feelings  of  the  Belgian  people  . . .”.  But  this  cannot  change 
the  essence  of  the  matter. 

The  Secretary-General  was  authorized  to  take  all  .necessary  action 
and  to  use  force,  if  necessary,  in  the  last  resort.  Military  contingents 
were  sent.  The  so-called  United  Nations  Force  in  the  Congo  had 
grown  up  into  an  army  numbering  many  thousands.  To  maintain 
this  army  and  its  operations,  millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent. 

The  United  Nations  Force  was  sent  here,  not  to  persuade  or  to 
parade,  but  to  carry  out  military  operations.  And  they  did  so.  If 
we  direct  our  attention  to  the  last  events  connected  with  the  blockading 
of  the  roads  leading  to  Elizabethville,  then  we  may  say  that  such  a 
blockade  can  be  easily  related  to  the  measures  provided  by  Article  41 
of  the  Charter.  Thus  the  whole  chain  of  logical  considerations,  de- 
signed to  justify  the  deviation  from  Article  43,  may  be  easily  tom 
to  pieces  on  contact  with  reality. 

For  less  than  half  a year  more  than  $60  million  were  spent  for  the 
operations  in  the  Congo.  This  greatly  exceeded  the  expenses  for 
UNEF  and  even  the  regular  expenses  for  the  United  Nations  itself. 

The  amount  of  the  expenses,  the  character  of  the  (derations,  the 
contradictions  in  the  evaluation  of  the  character  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization’s  activity  in  the  Congo,  the  methods  of  implementing 
the  approved  resolutions  have  influenced  the  contradictory  views  put 
forward  during  the  debates  on  the  methods  of  financing  the  above- 
mentioned  operations. 

There  could  not  have  been  the  same  common  approach  to  the  methods 
of  financing  which  characterizes  budget  appropriations. 

The  report  of  the  Fifth  Committee  of  19  December  1960  (A/4676), 
which  summed  up  the  methods  of  financing  the  operations  in  the 
Congo,  as  proposed  by  the  delegations,  has  indicated  six  different 
methods : 

(a)  The  expenses  should  be  included  in  the  regular  budget  and  apportioned 
among  the  Member  States  in  accordance  with  the  I960  scale  of  assessment*  for 
Members’  contributions; 

(b)  The  expenses  should  be  entered  in  a special  account  and  apportioned 
among  the  Member  States  in  accordance  with  the  1960  scale  of  assessments  for 
Members’  contributions  to  the  regular  budget;  voluntary  contributions  should 
be  applied,  at  the  request  of  the  Member  State  concerned,  to  reduce  the  assess- 
ments of  Members  with  the  least  capacity  to  pay ; 

(c)  The  expenses  should  be  met  under  special  agreements  concluded  in  accord- 
ance with  Article  43  of  the  Charter;  between  the  Security  Council  and  the 
countries  providing  troops ; 

(d)  The  expenses  should  be  borne  in  larger  part  by  the  permanent  members 
of  the  Security  Council,  as  haying  a major  responsibility  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  security ; 

(e)  The  expenses  should  be  borne  in  larger  part  by  the  former  administering 
Power : 

(f)  The  expenses  should  be  financed  entirely  out  of  voluntary  contributions. 

Having  regard  to  the  approach  of  different  groups  of  States  to  the 
methods  of  financing  the  operations  in  the  Congo,  the  only  way  to 
reach  a proper  decision  should  be  strict  compliance  with  the  Charter, 
of  which  Article  43  was  to  be  regarded  as  decisive. 

38.  But  the  General  Assembly  in  resolution  1583  (XV)  of  20  Decem- 
ber 1960  has  followed  another  course.  It  accepted  that  “the  expenses 
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involved  in  the  United  Nations  operations  in  the  Congo  for  1960 
constitute  ‘expenses  of  the  Organization’  within  the  meaning  of 
Article  17,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and 
that  the  assessment  thereof  against  Member  States  creates  binding 
legal  obligations  on  such  States  to  pay  their  assessed  shares”. 

One  need  not  for  the  present  embark  upon  a critical  analysis  of 
these  “preambular  recitals”  inasmuch  as  this  whole  resolution  soon 
ceased  to  be  mentioned  (and  this  was  not  by  chance)  in  the  list  of  those 
resolutions  which  were  recalled  in  subsequent  resolutions  (as  is  the 
tradition  of  the  Organization) . 

It  is  however  important  to  note  that  the  Assembly  did  not  dare  to 
include  in  the  regular  budget  the  expenses  of  the  Congo  operations 
as  advocated  by  some  of  the  delegations.  The  delegate  cf  the  USA, 
whose  Government  had  made  a voluntary  contribution,  stated: 

The  voluntary  contribution  was  offered  on  the  assumption  that  the  costs  for 
1060  would  be  incorporated  in  the  regular  budget  of  the  United  Nations  for  that 
year.  The  United  States  wished  to  ensure  that  no-one  would  be  tempted  to 
argue  in  the  future  as  some  had  argued  without  foundation  in  the  past,  that 
there  was  no  legal  obligation  to  pay  assessments  for  expenditure  which  was 
not  incorporated  in  a' section  of  the  regular  budget  (A/C.  5/SB.  803,  para.  36). 

But  the  Assembly  decided  to  establish  only  an  ad  hoc  account  (not 
even  a special  account)  for  the  expenses  of  the  United  Nations  in 
the  Congo.  And  the  voluntary  contribution,  which  was  made  with 
a purpose  in  view  was  used,  as  in  the  case  of  resolution  1575  (XV) 
for  UNEF,  to  provide  a reduction  of  up  to  50  per  cent,  in  the  con- 
tributions of  those  Governments  with  a limited  capacity  to  pay.  But 
some  reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  true  meaning  of  such  a 
reduction  and  I must  revert  to  this  point.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
mention  the  fact  that  slightly  more  than  a half,  i.e.  46  out  of  87, 
voted  in  favour  of  this  resolution. 

But  when  on  the  same  day  resolution  1590  (XV)  appropriating 
$24  million  for  the  operations  in  the  Congo  for  the  period  from 
1 January  to  31  March  1961  was  put  to  the  vote,  less  than  half  of  the 
delegations,  i.e.  39  out  of  97  (44  delegations  abstained)  voted  for  it. 
This  sounds  stronger  than  adoption  without  a dissenting  vote. 

39.  In  February  1961  tragic  events  occurred.  The  Congolese  na- 
tional leaders,  M.  Lumumba  and  others,  were  killed.  The  Belgian 
troops  were  still  not  called  back.  The  Security  Council,  haying  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  an  immediate  and  impartial  investigation  should 
be  carried  out  in  order  to  ascertain  the  circumstances  of  the  death  of 
M.  Lumumba  and  his  colleagues  and  that  the  perpetrators  of  these 
crimes  should  be  punished,  approved  a resolution  on  21  February  1961 
in  which  it  uigea  “that  the  United  Nations  take  immediately  all  ap- 
propriate measures  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  civil  war  in  the  Congo, 
including  arrangements  for  cease-fires,  the  halting  of  all  military 
operations,  the  prevention  of  clashes,  and  the  use  of  force,  if  neces- 
sary, in  die  last  resort;”  and  “that  measures  be  taken  for  the  immedi- 
ate .withdrawal  and  evacuation  from  the  Congo  of  all  Belgian  and 
other  foreign  military  and  para-military  personnel  and  political  ad- 
visers not  under  the  United  Nations  Command,  and  mercenaries”. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Opinion  of  the  Court  states  that  this  resolution  was 
also  approved  without  a dissenting  vote,  a fact  which  is  regarded  as 
constituting  approval  of  the  Secretary-General’s  actions,  I am  obliged 
to  quote  the  statement  made  by  the  representative  of  the  USSR  in  the 
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Security  Council  while  this  resolution  was  being  voted  on.  He  said 
that  the  delegation  of  the  Soviet  Union  decided  not  to  prevent  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  despite  its  weakness  and  shortcomings,  as 
it  still  contained  an  objective  condemnation  of  the  national  leaders’ 
murderers  and  a demand  to  take  measures  for  the  immediate  with* 
drawal  and  evacuation  from  the  Congo  of  all  Belgian  and  other  for- 
eign military  and  para-militarv  personnel  and,  also,  because  the  dele- 
gation was  taking  into  consideration  the  wish  of  the  African  and 
Asian  countries. 

But  at  the  same  time  the  representative  of  the  USSR  made  an  ob- 
jection against  entrusting  the  Secretary-General  with  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  suggested  measures. 

Therefore,  any  kind  of  vote  on  the  resolution  (and  especially  ab- 
stention from  voting)  does  not  mean  that  all  the  paragraphs  of  the 
resolution  were  approved  by  all  those  who  did  not  cast  a dissenting 
vote. 

Such  reservations  are  often  made,  even  while  voting  “for”  a res- 
olution. 

40.  Attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  increasing  number  of  those 
who  abstained  from  voting  on  the  resolutions  on  financing  the  opera- 
tions in  the  Congo.  It  sometimes  happened  that  the  number  of  those 
abstaining  exceeded  the  number  of  those  voting  “in  favour”.  An 
evaluation  from  the  political  point  of  view  must  be  made  but  this 
also  requires  a reconsideration  of  the  importance  of  abstention  from 
the  procedural  and  juridical  point  of  view. 

Abstention  from  the  vote  on  the  resolutions  cannot  be  made  equal  to 
the  Old  Roman  “non  liquet ”.  Another  Old  Roman  rule  could  be  re- 
called, i.e.  if  one  ought  to  say  “yes”,  but  keeps  silent,  then  that  means 
“no”.  But  that  would  be  excessively  logical.  Abstention  from  the 
vote  on  the  resolutions  on  these  or  those  measures  proposed  by  the 
Organization  should  rather  be  considered  as  an  expression  of  unwill- 
ingness to  participate  in  these  measures  (and  eventually  in  their 
financing  as  well)  and  as  unwillingness  to  hamper  the  implementation 
of  these  measures  by  those  who  voted  “in  favour’  of  them. 

Such  an  interpretation  is  proved  bv  the  way  in  which  payments  for 
UNEF  operations,  and  especialy  for  ONUC,  are  made  by  States  whose 
delegations  abstained  from  voting. 

According  to  the  data  available  on  1 June  1962,  more  than  30  States, 
"'hose  delegations  abstained  from  the  vote  on  financial  resolutions 
. he  Congo  operations,  did  not  make  their  payments  to  meet  the 
%s  of  those  operations,  though  most  of  them  had  made  such 
pa}  ,.ients  for  the  regular  budget.  This  was  a peculiar  voting  by 
non-payment. 

41.  The  operations  in  the  Congo  became  more  complicated  and 
expensive  although  the  main  tasks,  which  were  set  out  in  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Security  Council,  had  not  been  implemented. 

Though  the  General  Assembly  deplored  that  “the  Government  of 
Belgium  has  not  yet  complied  with  the  resolutions  and  that  such  non- 
compliance  has  mainly  contributed  to  the  further  deterioration  of  the 
situation  in  the  Congo”  and  expressed  once  more  the  conviction  “that 
the  central  factor  in  the  present  grave  situation  in  the  Congo  is  the 
continued  presence  of  Belgian  and  other  foreign  military  and  para- 
military personnel  and  political  advisers,  ana  mercenaries,  in  total 
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disregard  of  repeated  resolutions  of  the  United  Nations”,  it  decided 
that  the  above-mentioned  contingents  and  personnel  “shall  be  com- 
pletely withdrawn  and  evacuated”  (resolution  1599  (XV)  on  15  April 
1961).  At  the  same  time,  it  complained  of  “the  many  difficulties  that 
have  arisen  in  the  way  of  effective  functioning  of  the  United  Nations 
operation  in  the  Congo”,  considered  “it  essential  that  necessary  and 
effective  measures  be  taken  by  the  Secretary -General  immediately 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  arms,  military  equipment  and  supplies 
into  the  Congo,  except  in  conformity  with  the  resolutions  of  the  United 
Nations”  and  urged  the  release  of  all  members  of  Parliament,  all  po- 
litical leaders  under  detention,  ami  the  convening  of  Parliament  with- 
out delay.  It  called  upon  the  Congolese  authorities  to  co-operate 
fully  in  the  implementation  of  the  resolutions  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, and  although  it  decided  to  appoint  a Commission  of  Conciliation 
(resolution  1600  (XV)  of  the  same  date),  it  nevertheless  continued 
to  appropriate  millions  of  dollars  “pending  action”  by  the  General 
Assembly  (resolution  1595  (XV)  of  3 April  1961). 

When  the  enormous  sum  of  $100  million  had  to  be  appropriated  for 
nine  months,  the  General  Assembly  was  confronted  with  an  acute 
problem  of  the  methods  of  apportionment  of  these  expenses.  The 
amount  of  the  appropriations  itself  (which  was  twice  as  large  as  the 
corresponding  appropriations  in  the  regular  budget)  stressed  the 
qualitative  difference  between  the  expenses  of  the  Congo  operations 
and  those  for  the  normal  (regular)  budget.  The  General  Assembly’s 
resolutions  1619  (XV)  and  1620  (XV)  of  21  February  1961  has  re- 
vealed it.  I propose  to  return  to  this  matter  a little  later. 

It  is  important  at  this  stage  to  state  that  resolution  1619  (XV)  fixed 
the  results  of  the  continuous  struggle  that  has  been  going  on  in  the 
Fifth  Committee  and  at  the  plenary  sessions  of  the  Assembly  on  the 
question  of  the  procedure  and  resources  for  financing  peace-keeping 
operations. 

The  Assembly  clearly  acknowledged  that  “the  extraordinary  ex- 
penses for  the  United  Nations  operations  in  the  Congo  are  essentially 
different  in  nature  from  the  expenses  of  the  Organization  under  the 
regular  budget  and  that,  therefore,  a procedure  different  from  that 
applied  in  the  case  of  the  regular  budget  is  required  for  meeting 
these  extraordinary  expenses”:  and  decided  “to  open  an  ad  hoc  account 
for  the  expenses  of  the  United  Nations  operations  in  the  Congo  for 
1961”  and  to  apportion  as  expenses  of  the  Organization  the  amount 
of  $100  million  among  the  Member  States  in  accordance  with  the  scale 
of  assessment  for  the  regular  budget.  At  the  same  time,  there  was 
fixed  for  some  of  the  States  a reduction  up  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  corre- 
sponding assessment.  This,  however,  was  considered  as  a temporary 
measure.  There  was  mentioned  a year  (1961)  for  which  this  sum  was 
appropriated  and  the  sum  itself  ($100  million)  that  was  to  be  appor- 
tioned. Besides,  it  was  stated  that  the  aforementioned  apportionment 
was  effected  “pending  the  establishment  of  a different  scale  of  assess- 
ment to  defray  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  Organization  result- 
ing from  these  operations.” 

In  this  last  part  of  the  phrase  -he  Opinion  finds  confirmation  of 
the  fact  that  in  this  case  reference  is  made  only  to  another  scale  of 
assessment  and  not  to  some  method  other  than  assessment.  But  it  is 
important  to  stress  that  the  resolution  states  that  the  expenses  for 
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operations  in  the  Congo  are  essentially  different  in  nature  from  the 
expenses  of  the  Organization  under  the  regular  budget.  Expenses 
of  a different  nature  require  different  procedures.  The  General  As- 
sembly did  not  consider  this  to  be  the  only  procedure  for  defraying 
the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  Organization  resulting  from  these 
operations.  In  the  same  resolution  the  General  Assembly  appealed 
to  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  and  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Belgium  to  make  voluntary  contributions. 

Moreover  the  General  Assembly  did  not  choose  any  of  the  “gener- 
ally recognized  procedures”.  In  resolution  1620  (XV)  approved  on 
the  same  day,  the  General  Assembly  decided  to  provide  for  the  study  of 
the  following  points : 

(a)  Methods  for  covering  the  cost  of  peace-keeping  operations ; 

(b)  The  relationship  between  snch  methods  and  the  existing  administrative 
and  budgetary  procedures  of  the  Organisation. 

42.  By  the  end  of  1961  the  resolutions  of  the  Security  Council  on 
the  Congo  were  not  yet  implemented.  Katanga  was  practically  sepa- 
rated. The  General  Assembly  continued  to  appropriate  ever  new 
amounts  for  operations  in  the  Congo. 

Resolution  1633  (XVI)  of  30  October  1961  authorized  the  Secre- 
tariat to  incur  commitments  of  $10  million  per  month.  The  diver- 
gencies about  financing  these  operations  became  more  acute.  I have 
already  cited  various,  and  at  times  diametrically  opposed,  methods 
proposed  for  financing  operations  in  the  Congo.  The  Working  Group 
of  Fifteen  which  was  specially  appointed  for  the  examination  of  the 
administrative  and  budgetary  procedures  of  the  United  Nations  stated, 
on  the  result  of  its  wore,  that  its  report  had  been  unable  to  indicate, 
because  of  the  divergence  of  opinion  among  its  members,  any  precise 
principles  for  finding  a solution  to  the  problem  of  financing  peace- 
keeping operations  undertaken  by  the  United  Nations  ( A/4971) . Thr 
number  of  votes  not  cast  in  support  of  the  resolutions,  especially  the 
number  of  abstentions,  increased.  The  number  of  Member  States 
which  “abstained”  from  payment  for  operations  in  the  Congo,  even 
from  among  those  who  voted  for  the  resolutions,  also  increased 
(though  these  Members,  as  a rule,  are  not  in  arrears  in  their  contribu- 
tions under  the  regular  budget).  According  to  the  data  on  1 June 
1962,  49  Member  States  did  not  pay  for  the  operations  of  the  Congo 
in  1960 ; still  more  for  the  operations  in  1961. 

It  was  further  stressed  and  became  more  evident  that  operations 
in  the  Congo  should  be  exclusively  within  the  competence  of  the 
Security  Council,  as  they  included  such  questions  as  the  scope  of  the 
operations,  the  size  and  disposition  of  the  Force,  its  armament  and 
equipment.  The  Security  Council,  discussing  the  problems  of  the 
operations,  had  to  determine  in  wnat  way  the  questions  relating  to 
the  financial  implications  of  the  operation"  were  to  be  solved.  There- 
fore, when  the  General  Assembly  at  its  session  on  21  April  1961 
failed  (in  one  of  the  phases  of  the  discussion)  to  come  to  a solution 
of  the  question  of  financing  the  operations  in  the  Congo,  the  delegation 
of  Ghana  submitted  a draft  resolution  in  which  it  suggested  that 
the  question  of  “cost  estimates  and  financing  of  the  United  Nations 
operations  in  the  Congo  be  referred  immediately  to  the  Security 
C ouncil  for  consideration.” 
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The  question,  as  we  have  seen,  was  solved  without  appealing  to  the 
Security  Council,  but  the  suggestion  made  by  the  delegation  of  Ghana 
is  very  significant.  It  haa  chosen  the  proper  way  of  solving  this 
problem. 

Once  more  the  Security  Council  had  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
the  operations  in  the  Congo.  Its  resolution  (S/5002)  of  Novem- 
ber 1961  may  be  said  to  sum  up  the  provisions  of  all  its  previous 
resolutions. 

Being  a judge,  I am  not  able  to  make  an  evaluation  of  this  resolu- 
tion. It  is  essentially  a political  document. 

I deem  it  necessary  to  direct  my  attention  only  to  what  is  related 
to  the  voting  of  this  resolution,  inasmuch  as  the  Opinion  attaches 
importance  to  the  absence  of  a dissenting  vote. 

The  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  voted  for  the  above-men- 
tioned resolution,  but  in  his  statement  on  the  reasons  for  his  vote  he 
said  that  he  considered  it  possible  to  support  the  draft  because  it  satis- 
fied the  main  task,  Le.  it  drew  the  attention  of  all  the  staff  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization  and  the  United  Nations  Force  to  the 
solving  of  the  problem  of  eliminating  the  source  of  foreign  interven- 
tion in  Katanga. 

43.  Generally  speaking,  after  a study  of  all  the  Security  Council’s 
resolutions  with  regard  to  the  Congo  (and  this  had  to  be  dime  because 
it  was  sometimes  stated  that  the  expenses  of  the  operations  in  the 
Congo  were  those  of  the  Organization,  inasmuch  as  these  operations 
were  carried  out  in  compliance  with  the  Security  Council’s  resolu- 
tions), it  should  be  stated  that  there  was  no  necessary  conformity 
between  the  concrete,  narrowly-specific  resolutions  of  the  Security 
Council  and  the  arbitrary  carrying  out  of  the  operations  (which  in 
the  main  hardly  corresponded  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Council). 

What  is  involved  even  more  is  the  procedure  of  implementation  of 
such  operations,  which  is  completely  at  variance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Charter.  

44.  The  General  Assembly,  by  its  resolution  1732  (XVI)  of  21 
December  1961  providing  for  the  appropriation  of  some  further  $80 
million  for  operations  in  pie  Congo  up  to  1 July  1962,  almost  com- 
pletely repeated  its  resolution  1619  (XV) . 

We  can  find  there  an  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that  the  expenses 
for  operations  in  the  Congo  are  essentially  different  in  nature  from 
the  expenses  of  the  Organization  under  the  regular  budget. 

The  Assembly  preserved  the  ad  hoc  account  for  the  expenses  of  the 
United  Nations  operations  in  the  Congo,  and  appealed  for  voluntary 
contributions  and  reductions  for  a number  of  countries. 

The  studies  of  the  “methods  for  covering  the  cost  of  peace-keeping 
operations”  initiated  by  the  General  Assembly  did  not  lead  to  the 
finding  of  any  “generally  recognized  procedures”.  This  was  hindered, 
not  by  the  Charter  and  its  provisions,  but  by  the  heterogeneous  politi- 
cal considerations  in  the  aggravated  political  situation  outside  and 
within  the  United  Nations  Organization.  

45.  The  General  Assembly,  in  its  resolution  1731  (XVI),  adopted 
on  the  same  day,  decided  to  submit  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  for  an  advisory  opinion  the  question  that  has  become  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Opinion  of  the  Court. 
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The  General  Assembly  declared  that  it  considered  it  necessary  to 
liave  legal  guidance  as  to  obligations  of  Member  States  under  the 
Charter  in  the  matter  of  financing  the  United  Nations  operations  in 
the  Congo  and  in  the  Middle  East,  and,  requiring  from  the  Court  such 
a legal  guidance,  it  drew  the  attention  of  the  Court  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Article  17,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Charter. 

I am  not  of  the  opinion  that  by  interpreting  this  paragraph  one 
would  resolve  the  political  divergences  that  have  arisen  in  the  United 
Nations  Organization  with  regard  to  the  operations  in  the  Congo. 
The  problem  submitted  to  the  Court  originated  in,  and  is  saturated 
with,  political  considerations. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  background  of  the  resolutions  which,  in  the 
General  Assembly’s  opinion,  called  for  an  advisory  opinion,  reveals 
the  merely  political  essence  of  the  auestion  submitted  to  the  Court. 

I have  already  said,  and  am  ready  to  repeat,  that  the  Court  should 
have  “declined  to  answer  the  request”.  But  the  Court  did  not  agree 
with  this.  It  pays  much  attention  to  the  analysis  of  Article  17,  para- 
graph 2. 

46.  I have  to  direct  my  attention  to  this  analysis  too,  inasmuch  as 
I cannot  agree  with  the  statement  of  the  Court  that  the  expenditures 
in  question  (which  in  their  essence  are  nothing  else  but  expenditures 
for  peace-keeping  operations  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  Congo) 
should  be  considered  as  “expenses  of  the  Organization  within  the 
meaning  of  Article  17,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations”. 


The  General  Assembly’s  request  is  to  define  “expenses  of  the  Or- 
ganization” within  the  meaning  of  Article  17,  paragraph  2.  It  does 
not  ask  the  Court  to  define  “expenses  of  the  Organization”  in  general. 

Indeed  this  notion  may  include  all  expenditures  made  by  the  Or- 
ganization or  on  its  behalf,  irrespective  of  the  sources  from  which  it 
derives  them,  for  example,  from  different  voluntary  contributions. 

The  question  submitted  to  the  Court  localizes  this  notion,  connect- 
ing it  with  Article  17  of  the  Charter.  But  Article  17  deals  with  the 
budget. 

Therefore  the  question  submitted  to  the  Court  should  be  regarded 
as  the  question  whether  it  is  possible  to  consider  the  expenditures 
made  in  compliance  with  the  aforementioned  resolutions  as  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Organization  provided  by  its  budget. 

47.  It  is  suggested  that  paragraph  2 is  not  obligatorily  related  to 
paragraph  1 of  Article  17,  and  that  paragraph  2 has  its  own  independ- 
ent meaning,  that  the  apportionment  of  the  expenses  which  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  may  make  is  connected  with  all  the  expenditures  of 
the  Organization,  irrespective  of  whether  they  were  provided  in  the 
budget  or  not. 


This  however  would  contradict  the  position  occupied  by  paragraph 
2 — and  what  is  sometimes  called  a “topographical”  interpretation  of 
the  rules  of  law.  Both  paragraphs — the  first  (on  considering  and  ap- 
proving the  budget)  and  the  second  (on  the  apportionment  of  the 
expenses)  are  not  only  placed  in  one  Article  but  the  second  paragraph 
follows  the  first.  And  such  an  order  is  not  a coincidence.  If  we  fol- 


low the  course  of  discussion  at  the  San  Francisco  Conference  of  the 


Article  which  later  became  Article  17,  then  we  may  easily  see  that  in 
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the  preliminary  draft  the  Article  read : “the  General  Assembly  shall 
apportion  the  expenses  among  the  Members  of  the  Organization”,  and 
only  then  followed  the  matter  of  the  consideration  and  approval  of 
the  budget. 

As  a result  of  the  discussion  of  this  Article  in  the  Co-ordination 
Committee  and  at  the  plenary  of  the  Conference,  the  above-mentioned 
paragraphs  changed  places.  It  was  as  if  the  two  principal  ap- 
proaches to  budgetary  policy  were  placed  in  juxtaposition. 

Here  is  what  is  decisive:  either  the  possibility  of  collecting  amounts 
(by  apportionment  among  the  Members)  for  drawing  up  the  budget 
or  of  meeting  the  amount  of  expenses  necessary  for  the  Organization 
and  then  apportioning  them  among  the  Members. 

The  preliminary  draft  Articles  appeared  to  reflect  the  first  approach, 
and  its  final  form  as  approved,  the  second.  Thus  the  question 
of  apportionment  is  closely  connected  with  the  budget  and  its 
appropriations. 

The  budget  of  the  Organization  provides  for  all  the  expenses  neces- 
sary for  its  maintenance  (in  the  narrow  sense  of  this  word).  These 
are  usually  called  common  expenses,  running  expenses,  and  the  budget 
itself  is  called  a regular  budget,  budget  proper,  etc.  What  kind  of 
expenses  are  these?  In  each  of  the  annual  budgets  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  expenses  are  enumerated.  They  are  expenses  for  the 
sessions  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  councils,  commissions  and 
committees,  for  special  conferences,  investigations  and  inquiries,  for 
Headquarters,  the  European  Office,  Information  Centers,  hospitality, 
advisory  social  welfare  functions,  etc. 

These  expenses  are  contrasted  with  the  so-called  operational  ex- 
penses for  the  various  kinds  of  economic,  social  and  technical  assist- 
ance programmes. 

Determined  by  the  various  interests  of  different  countries  they  are 
usually  financed  through  voluntary  contributions,  in  any  case  outside 
the  regular  budget- 

In  the  document  submitted  by  the  Secretariat  (Dossier  No.  19ft)  on 
the  “Budgetary  and  Financial  Practice  of  the  United  Nations”  there 
is  a division  into  two  parts:  (1)  Regular  budget  (General  Fund  and 
Working  Capital  Fund),  and  (2)  Trust  Funds,  Reserve  Accounts  and 
Special  Accounts  outside  the  regular  bvdge.t. 

The  document  enumerates  thirteen  such  Special  Accounts  among 
which  it  names:  Special  Account  for  UNEF  and  ad  hoc  Account  for 
the  United  Nations  operations  in  the  Congo. 

Sometimes,  in  order  not  to  mix  the  budgetary  and  non-budgetary 
appropriations  and  expenses,  a distinction  was  made  with  regard  to 
the  administrative  and  operational  budgets  (if  a given  programme  is 
so  extensive  that  it  necessitates  the  elaboration  of  a special  budget  for 
it,  but  this  budget  does  not  merge  with  the  regular  budget) . 

The  Opinion  of  the  Court,  in  comparing  paragraphs  1 and  3 of 
Article  17,  denies  the  fact  that  the  notions  of  “regular  budget”  and 
“administrative  budget”  are  identical,  since  paragraph  1 refers  to 
the  “budget”  and  paragraph  3 to  the  “administrative  budgets”  of 
specialized  agencies. 

I am  not  of  the  opinion  that  paragraph  3 makes  it  at  all  possible 
to  distinguish  the  “regular”  budget  from  the  “administrative”  one. 
Paragraph  3 rather  helps,  by  singling  out  “financial  and  budgetary 
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arrangements”,  to  distinguish  budgetary  from  operational  expenses, 
i.e.  the  expenses  provided  by  the  programme  outside  the  regular 
budget. 

The  specialized  agencies  (see  Articles  57  and  63)  conclude  agree- 
ments “defining  the  terms  on  which  the  agency  concerned  shall  be 
brought  into  relationship  with  the  United  Nations*’.1 

One  of  the  purposes  of  these  agreements  is  to  avoid  “the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  competitive  or  overlapping  facilities  and  serv- 
ices”, which  must  inevitably  lead  to  the  co-ordination  of  the  budgets. 

In  the  Agreement  with  the  International  Refugee  Organization  of 
18  November  1548  it  is  stated  that  this  Agreement  is  concluded  “with 
a view  to  achieving  in  so  far  as  practicable,  uniformity  in  presenta- 
tion of  the  administrative  budgets  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  the 
specialized  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a basis  for  compari- 
son of  the  several  budgets”. 

But  no  other  special  administrative,  separated  from  the  tegular 
budget  of  the  United  Nations  Organization,  is  known  to  the  Charter. 
Apparently  the  notions  “administrative”  and  “regular**  budget 
coincide. 

In  so  far  as  I have  managed  to  become  acquainted  with  the  budgets 
of  the  specialized  agencies,  1 could  not  find  (except  in  one  case)  any 
such  notion  of  administrative  budgets. 

Thus  the  Unesco  budget  is  famiu&r  with  the  notion  “regular  budget” 
as  opposed  to  the  “financing  of  activities  by  funds  from  sources  outside 
the  Organization’s  budget”. 

The  stressing  of  this  difference  in  regard  to  Unesco  and  other  spe- 
cialized agencies  can  be  explained  by  the  extended  development  of  the 
programme  operations  and  services.  Only  in  the  above-mentioned 
agreement  of  the  International  Refugee  Organization  can  one  find 
any  such  notion  of  “an  administrative  budget”  (Article  XV,  4(a) ). 

But  this  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  along  with  the  Specialized 
Agency  there  also  exists  “the  Office  of  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees”,  which  is  being  maintained  within  the  budget 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Therefore,  the  administrative  expenditures  of  the  Agency  could 
only  have  been  implemented  on  a limited  scale. 

The  Statute  of  the  Office  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  refers  to  administrative  expenditures  and  not  to  the 
administrative  budget: 

The  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  shall  be  financed  under  the  budget  of  the 
United  Nations.  Unless  the  General  Assembly  subsequently  decides  otherwise, 
no  expenditure,  other  than  administrative  expenditures  relating  to  the  func- 
tioning of  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner,  shall  be  borne  on  the  budget  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  all  other  expenditures  relating  to  the  activities  of  the 
High  Commissioner  shall  be  financed  by  voluntary  contributions. 

General  Assembly  resolution  411  (V)  of  7 December  1950  is  entitled 
“Administrative  Budgets  of  the  Specialized  Agencies”.  But  the  text 
of  this  resolution  refers  only  to  the  budgets,  stressing  the  expenditures 
of  technical  assistance  funas  and  other  extra-budgetary  funds. 

48.  May  I now  return  to  the  question  of  the  expenses  for  the  opera- 
tions in  the  Congo. 

„ \There  Ia,  a ®P*cUt  United  Nations  publication  entitled : Agreement*  between  the  Umtted 
Nation § and  the  Speeialieed  Agenciee. 
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Even  the  fact  that  those  expenses  have  never  been  included  in  the 
regular  budget  proves  that  it  is  impossible  to  argue  that  these  expenses 
might  be  apportioned  under  Article  17,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Charter. 
It  has  been  said  more  than  once  that  peace-keeping  operations  should 
be  financed  in  another  way. 

At  the  San  Francisco  Conference  the  necessity  was  at  any  rate 
realized  of  establishing  a special  procedure  for  assessment  of  eventual 
expenditures  for  operations  of  this  kind.  It  is  the  Security  Council 
which  has,  first  of  all,  to  deckle  about  the  financial  implications  of 
concrete  peace-keeping  operations.  Article  43  gave  directives  as  to 
how  to  arrange  financial  questions  which  might  arise  from  these  oper- 
ations. Article  17  has  nothing  to  do  with  these  questions  unless  the 
Security  Council  should  ask  that  necessary  measures  be  taken  by  the 
General  Assembly. 

One  cannot  consider  that  decisions  of  the  Security  Council  regard- 
ing the  participation  of  any  Member  State  in  concrete  peace-keeping 
operations  are  not  obligatory  for  a given  Member.  Its  obligation  to 
participate  in  a decided  operation  was  based  on  Articles  25  and  48  of 
the  Charter.  Agreements  envisaged  in  Article  43  proceed  from  this 
general  obligation.  Article  43  says  that  all  Members  undertake  to 
make  available  to  the  Security  Council  on  its  caU  armed  forces,  etc. 
Agreements  must  (not  may)  specify  the  terms  of  participation,  the 
size  of  armed  forces  to  be  made  available,  the  character  of  assistance, 
eta,  envisaging  all  the  ensuing  financial  consequences  as  well.  The 
General  Assembly  may  only  recommend  measures.  Expenses  which 
might  arise  from  such  recommendations  should  not  lead  to  an  obliga- 
tory apportionment  of  them  among  all  Members  of  the  United  Nations. 
That  would  mean  to  convert  a non-mandatory  recommendation  of  the 
General  Assembly  into  a mandatory  decision ; this  would  be  to  proceed 
against  the  Charter,  against  logic  and  even  against  common  sense. 

This  appilee  even  more  to  resolutions  adopted  not  in  conformity 
with  the  Charter.  It  is  not  within  the  power  of  the  General  Assembly 
“to  cure*  the  invalidity  of  its  resolutions  enumerated  in  the  Bequest 
by  approving  the  financial  provisions  of  these  resolutions. 

For  the  reasons  given  above  I am  of  the  opinion  that  a negative 
answer  must  be  given  to  the  question  put  to  the  Court  by  the  General 
Assembly. 

(Signed)  V.  Kohetsky. 


DISSENTING  OPINION  OF  JUDGE  BUSTAMANTE 


[Translation] 

1.  I am  among  the  Judges  who  held  the  view  that  the  question  of 
the  conformity  or  non-conformity  with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  resolutions  concerning  the  Middle  East  and  the  Congo  should 
lie  examined  as  being  a necessary  means  of  appraisement  in  order  to 
reply  to  the  question  put  by  the  General  Assembly  in  its  request  for 
an  advisory  opinion.  That  is  why  I consider  it  necessary  to  give  an 
account  of  my  line  of  reasoning  in  this  matter  so  as  to  explain  my  con- 
ditional reply  to  the  request  and  to  make  the  true  scope  of  that  reply 
clear. 

2.  First  of  all,  I should  explain  why  I have  thought  that  the  Court 
should  give  the  General  Assembly  its  opinion,  in  conformity  with 
Article  65  of  the  Statute. 

It  is  true  that  a preliminary  question  was  raised  in  this  respect: 
namely  whether  it  was  possible  or  not  to  reply  to  the  request  for  an 
opinion,  since  the  text  of  the  request  relates  exclusively  to  the  charac- 
terization of  certain  expenditures  as  “expenses  of  the  Organization”, 
implicitly  excluding  any  pronouncement  on  the  part  or  the  Court 
as  regards  the  intrinsic  and  formal  legality  of  the  resolutions  by 
which  those  expenses  were  authorized.  But  I think  that  the  General 
Assembly '8  power  to  determine  the  limits  of  the  questions  upon  which 
it  asks  an  opinion  is  not  incompatible  with  the  power  of  the  Court, 
as  master  of  its  own  reasoning,  to  take  into  consideration  all  the 
elements  of  appraisement  whicn  it  thinks  useful  or  necessary  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a definition  of  its  standpoint  on  the  question  on 
which  an  opinion  is  asked.  These  elements^  having  the  character  of 
reasons  for  the  Court’s  view,  should  not  be  included  in  the  operative 
part  of  the  Opinion. 

This  view  is  in  accordance  with  the  rule  that  the  interpretation  of 
one  of  the  Hajisfts  of  a treaty  should  be  carried  out  by  considering  that 
clause  in  the  light  of  all  the  other  relevant  provisions  of  the  treaty, 
taken  as  a whom.  Any  limitation  whatever  on  this  point  would  run 
counter  to  the  principle  of  judicial  independence. 

Furthermore,  the  fact  that  the  Court  nas  communicated  the  request 
for  an  advisory  opinion  to  all  the  Members  States  in  conformity  with 
Article  66  of  the  Statute  implies,  in  my  opinion,  an  obligation  for  the 
Court  to  consider  the  points  of  views  of  those  States  which  expressed 
objections  to  the  resolutions  referred  to  in  the  request.  On  this  point 
the  dossier  sent  to  the  Court  by  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  contains  abundant  documentation.  The  debates  in  the  Fifth 
Committee  and  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  report  dated  10 
November  1961  of  the  Working  Group  of  Fifteen  on  the  Examination 
of  the  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Procedures  of  the  United  Nations 
(Document  57  of  the  dossier,  Part  I),  reveal  the  very  serious  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  which  were  expressed  regarding  various  points  of 
interpretation  of  the  Charter  bearing  on  the  Middle  East  and  Congo 
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questions  and  on  the  expenditures  involved.  An  examination  of  the 
problem  would  be  incomplete,  and  the  Court’s  reply  would  risk  being 
either  fruitless  or  devoid  of  any  great  utility,  if  these  aspects  of 
institutional  reality  are  not  taken  into  account,  and  if  no  attempt  is 
made  to  clear  up  precisely  those  doubts  and  disagreements  which  led  to 
the  request  for  an  advisory  opinion.  As  I understand  it,  the  case  may 
be  put  in  these  terms : since  the  Charter  is  the  legal  standard  to  which 
the  acts  of  the  United  Nations  must  conform,  it  follows  that  a study 
of  the  legality  (conformity  with  the  Charter)  of  the  resolutions  cited 
in  the  request  constitutes  an  indispensable  factor  in  the  decision 
whether  the  expenditures  referred  to  are,  or  are  not,  “expenses  of  the 
Organization”.  In  the  Court’s  reply  an  attempt  is  made  to  remain 
strictly  within  the  limited  terms  in  which  the  request  for  an  opinion  has 
been  worded  ; nevertheless  in  the  reasoning  of  the  Opinion  the  ques- 
tion of  legality  is  discussed  as  an  essential  premise.  It  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  the  General  Assembly  wished  to  limit  the  Court’s  freedom 
of  judgment  by  excluding  absolutely  from  its  own  consideration  the 
question  of  legality.  In  my  opinion,  the  General  Assembly’s  intention 
was  well  stated  by  the  representative  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  when,  in  his  oral  statement  before  the  Court,  he  said : 

. . . The  Assembly  . . . did  not  mean  to  put  to  the  Court  a question  which  it 
could  not  answer,  or  to  place  conditions  upon  the  Court  which  would  prevent  it 
from  answering.  . . . From  this  it  follows  that,  if  the  Court  should  differ  with 
the  views  advanced  by  the  Governments  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Australia,  Ireland  and  others,  that  the  Issues  can  properly  be  limited 
so  as  to  avoid  passing  upon  the  validity  of  the  underlying  resolutions,  then 
it  is  free  to  inquire  into  these  broader  questions.  (Orel  Statement*,  p.  131, 
lines  1-4  and  26  ff.) 

My  conclusion,  then,  is  that  the  Court  can  and  should  reply  to  the 
request  for  an  advisory  opinion  put  to  it  by  the  General  Assembly. 
But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  Court,  after  having  con- 
sidered all  the  elements  of  the  problem,  will  be  in  a position  to  give  a 
categorical  answer  to  the  question  submitted  in  the  request. 

* * • 

3. 1 have  said  that  a prior  examination  of  the  legality  of  the  respec- 
tive resolutions  seems  to  me  to  be  absolutely  indispensable  for  ascer- 
taining whether  the  expenditures  mentioned  in  the  request  are,  or  are 
not,  “expanses  of  the  Organization”. 

Among  »he  resolutions  listed  in  the  request,  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  some  of  them  deal  exclusively  with  the  political  aspects  of  the 
two  probleiris  of  the  Middle  Eaist  and  the  Congo,  describing  events  in 
order  to  justify  the  armed  action  of  the  United  Nations.  These  are  the 
bogie  resolutions.  There  are  others  which,  on  the  strength  of  the  basic 
resolutions,  authorize  the  commitment  of  the  Organization’s  resources 
and  prescribe  the  method  of  financing  the  expenditure  involved  by 
the  action  taken.  These  are  the  derived  or  subsidiary  resolutions. 
The  objections  raised  by  certain  States  relate  to  a number  of  resolu- 
tions in  both  groups. 

The  question  ox  the  legality  or  of  the  conformity  with  the  Charter 
of  the  resolutions  examined  covers  the  two  aspects  of  formal  legality 
(regularity  of  form,  quorum,  votes,  etc.)  and  the  intrinsic  or  substan- 
tive legality.  The  concurrence  of  the  two  factors  determines  the 
validity  of  the  resolution. 
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As  to  the  formal  legality,  the  objections  raised  by  certain  States 
relate  in  particular  to  the  Security  Council  resolutions  concerning  the 
Middle  East  and  the  Congo  respectively.  These  two  series  of  resolu- 
tions must  therefore  be  examined  separately. 

In  the  case  of  the  Middle  East,  the  intervention  of  the  United 
Nations  in  Egyptian  territory  was  ordered  at  the  end  of  October  1956, 
following  an  appeal  by  the  Egyptian  Government. 

During  three  consecutive  meetings  (Nos.  748  to  750),  die  Security 
Council  was  not  able  to  secure  the  unanimity  of  the  permanent  mem- 
bers for  adopting  a definite  position  as  regards  the  invasion  of  Egypt ; 
it  therefore  decided  (resolution  of  31  October  1956)  to  convene  the 
General  Assembly  in  an  emergency  special  session — in  conformity 
with  resolution  No.  377  A(  V)  oi  1950 — win  order  to  make  appropriate 
recommendat ions”.  This  was  agreed  to  by  7 votes  (including  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  and  China)  to  2 (France  and  the 
United  Kingdom)  with  2 abstentions  (Australia  and  Belgium). 

In  conformity  with  Article  27,  paragraph  3,  of  the  Charter,  a 
permanent  member  which  is  a party  to  a dispute  which  may  en- 
danger the  peace  according  to  Chapter  VI  shall  abstain  from  voting . 
A fortiori , there  must  be  such  abstention  from  voting  if  a permanent 
member  is  already  a party  to  an  existing  conflict  involving  a breach 
of  the  peace  (Chapter  VII).  In  this  case,  France  and  the  United 
Kingdom  were  debarred  from  taking  part  in  the  Council's  vote,  and 
were  under  an  obligation  to  abstain.  Compulsory  abstention  is. 
naturally,  the  negation  of  the  right  to  veto.  In  such  a case,  the  unanim- 
ity of  the  permanent  members  refers  only  to  those  permanent  mem- 
bers who  are  duly  entitled  to  vote  in  the  matter  or  not  debarred;  the 
decisions  being  valid  if  taken  by  the  legal  majority  of  the  votes,  in- 
cluding those  of  all  the  permanent  members  who  are  not  debarred. 
Hence,  the  resolution  of  31  October  was,  from  a formal  point  of  view, 
properly  adopted. 

The  General  Assembly  dealt  with  the  matter  on  the  basis  of  this 
Council  resolution  and,  in  its  turn,  passed  resolutions  Nos.  997  to 
1001  and  1121,  inspired  by  the  purpose  of  restoring  peace.  Since 
these  resolutions  were  adopted  by  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  votes 
(Article  18,  para.  2)  their  formal  legality  is  bejond  question. 

* * * 

The  operations  in  the  Congo  began  in  July  1960.  The  Government 
of  the  new  Republic  protested  against  the  entry  of  Belgium  troops 
on  Congo  territory,  appealing  for  the  military  help  of  the  United 
Nations  to  obtain  their  evacuation  and  also — according  to  informa- 
tion supplied  by  the  Secretary-General — to  obtain  assistance  so  as 
to  restore  public  order,  which  was  disturbed  by  mutinies.  The 
Security  Council  complied  with  this  request  and  adopted  the  resolu- 
tions of  14  July,  22  July,  9 August  and  17  September  1960  and  21 
February  and  24  November  1961,  in  which  various  measures  were 
prescribed,  according  to  the  course  of  events,  to  deal  with  the  inter- 
national and  internal  situation  of  the  country. 

As  to  the  formal  conditions  in  which  tne  Security  Council  reso- 
lutions were  adopted,  it  should  be  said  that  the  resolution  of  17 
September  1960,  againxt  which  one  permanent  member  (the  Soviet 
Union)  voted,  concerned  the  calling  of  an  emergency  special  session 
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of  the  General  Assembly.  Nevertheless,  at  a later  date,  namely  21 
February  1961,  the  Security  Council  reaffirmed  resolution  No.  1474 
(ES-IV)  of  19  September  1960,  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly 
in  the  special  session  called  by  the  Council.  The  resolution  of  17 
September  was  thus  indirectly  confirmed. 

The  Security  Council’s  resolution  of  22  July  1960  was  adopted 
unanimously.  None  of  the  other  resolutions  involved  any  votes 
against , but  only  dbsetentions.  It  is  already  well  known  that  an  un- 
written amendment  to  the  Charter  has  taken  place  in  the  practice  of 
the  Security  Council,  namely,  to  the  effect  that  the  abstention  of  a 
permanent  member  present  at  a meeting  is  not  assimilated  to  the 
exercise  of  the  right  to  veto.1  No  doubt  this  type  of  amendment  may 
be  legally  repudiated  in  a given  case  by  invoking  the  text  of  the 
Charter  (Article  27,  para.  3)  since,  no  permanent  member  has  under- 
taken to  apply  it  witnout  reservations;  but  in  the  case  of  the  Congo, 
of  the  permanent  members  abstaining,  none  asserted  that  its  absten- 
tion was  to  be  regarded  as  a veto.  On  the  contrary,  on  two  occasions 
France  (17  September  1960)  and  the  Soviet  Union  (21  February 
1961)  stated  that  their  attitude  did  not  mean  taking  up  aposition 
contrary  to  the  resolution.  Again,  China  and  the  United  Kingdom 
on  three  occasions  (resolutions  of  22  July  and  9 August  1960  and  21 
February  1961)  obliterated,  by  subsequent  favourable  votes,  any 
traces  of  their  original  abstention  of  14  July,  although  indeed  the 
United  Kingdom  aid  renew  its  abstention  on  24  November  1961. 
The  Soviet  Union  voted  for  four  resolutions  and  abstained  with  re- 
gard to  that  of  21  February  1961?  considering  it  not  strong  enough, 
although  useful  up  to  a certain  point.  The  only  country  which  main- 
tained its  abstentionist  line  was  France,  except  at  the  meeting  of 
22  July  1960,  when  she  voted  for. 

The  impression  in  law  and  conscience  given  by  this  vote  is  that  the 
Security  Council’s  resolutions  in  the  case  of  the  Congo  are  not  devoid 
of  formal  legality,  and  that  the  resolutions  of  more  recent  dates  in 
fact  ratify  the  earner  ones,  by  continuing  the  course  of  armed  action. 

With  respect  to  the  “basic”  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly, 
1599  (XV),  1600  (XV)  and  1601  (XV),  all  of  them  dated  15  April 
1960,  they  deal  witn  the  carrying  out  of  the  Security  Council’s  resolu- 
tions within  the  scope  of  the  objectives  laid  down  by  the  latter  organ. 
This  is  also  die  case  with  the  first  resolution  1474  (ES-IV)  of  the 
General  Assembly,  of  which  I have  already  spoken  and  which  was 
ratified  by  the  Security  Council.  All  these  Assembly  resolutions  were 
approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  Members  present  and  voting,  in  con- 
formity with  Article  18,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Charter.  Tne  formal 
aspect  has  thus  been  observ  ed. 

• • * 

4.  The  chief  objections  made  by  certain  States  as  regards  the  in- 
trinsic or  substantive  legality  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

(a)  The  Charter — it  is  said — has  been  violated  because  in  the  case 
of  die  Middle  East  it  was  not  the  Security  Council  but  the  General 
Assembly  which  took  the  decision  to  undertake  armed  action,  in  con- 
travention of  Articles  39  to  43  of  the  Charter. 


1 Georges  Day : bo  droit  do  veto  done  VOronieotion  doe  Nation*  Pedone,  Peri*, 

1952:  Pierre  F.  Bruflfere:  bo  rhgle  do  Yunartmitd  doe  Mem  Woe  pormononte  on  Ooneeu 
do  Stcmritd — Droit  do  veto,  Pedo&e,  Parlft,  1MX 
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I have  already  explained  how  the  Egyptian  question  was  referred 
by  the  Security  Council  to  the  General  Assembly.  Can  the  Security 
Council  so  delegate  or  transfer  its  functions?  Speaking  in  general 
terms,  the  reply  is  clearly  negative,  because  that  would  upset  the 
“spheres  of  competence”  which  the  Charter  has  laid  down  for  these 
two  organa.  But  in  this  particular  case  a really  exceptional  situation, 
and  one  not  provided  for  in  the  Charter,  had  arisen,  by  reason  of  the 
obvious  incapacity  of  two  permanent  members  of  the  Council.  The 
Council  evidently  thought  that  it  could  not  take  action  freely  with 
respect  to  or  against  the  interested  parties  without  provoking  a dan- 
gerous breach  within  the  organ,  making  its  intervention  ineffective. 
Faced  with  this  problem,  what  the  Council  did,  in  my  opinion,  was 
not  to  delegate  its  functions  but  to  return  to  the  Organization  the 
mandate  which  the  latter  had  conferred  upon  it  under  Article  24  of 
the  Charter.  The  principal  reassumes  the  exercise  of  his  powers  when 
the  agent  renounces  his  mandate  or  is  prevented  from  exercising  it. 
Thus,  as  a body  representative  of  all  the  Member  States,  the  Assembly 
would  be  reassuming  the  exercise  of  the  competence  and  the  respon- 
sibility conferred  by  them  on  the  Security  Council  under  Article  24. 

Thus  the  intervention  of  the  General  Assembly  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  and  continued  by  virtue  of  a case  of  force  majeure,  namely  the 
impossibility  acknowledged  by  the  Security  Council  of  carrying  out 
its  responsibilities  in  reject  of  a conflict  to  which  two  permanent 
members  were  parties.  If  account  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  Or- 
ganization was  then  faced  with  this  dilemma : either  passively  to  allow 
the  occupation  of  Egypt  to  be  accomplished,  or  to  adopt  urgent  meas- 
ures to  preserve  peace  and  put  an  end  to  hostilities,  it  would  seem  that 
the  Assembly’s  active  intervention  may  be  justified  since  the  Organi- 
zation was  obliged  to  fulfil  the  principal  purposes  of  its  existence 
under  Article  1 of  the  Charter. 

To  sum  up,  I think  that  the  United  Nations  intervention  in  the  case 
of  the  Middle  East  derives  from  resolutions  which  are  intrinsically 
valid  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  competence  of  the  organ  con- 
cerned. Although  the  Security  Council  aid  not  take  part  in  the 
matter,  there  were  quite  exceptional  reasons  which  justified  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly’s  intervention.  The  latter  was  thererore  competent  to 
act.  This  holds  for  the  period  from  31  October  to  24  November 
1956,  the  date  of  the  last  basic  resolution  No.  1121  in  the  dossier.  As 
from  that  date,  the  situation  needs  to  be  considered  from  a new  point 
of  view.  Since  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  agreed  to  abandon 
their  armed  action  against  Egypt  and  to  withdraw  their  forces,  the 
bar  to  their  participation  as  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council  no  longer  existed,  and  the  Council  therefore  became  once  more 
the  competent  organ  to  take  decisions  concerning  the  functioning  of 
the  Emergency  Force  and  the  continuation  of  United  Nations  action 
in  the  Israel-Palestine  question.  So  far  as  I know,  the  Security 
Council  did  not  intervene;  perhaps  by  virtue  of  the  theoiy  of  tlie 
non-applicability  of  Article  43  of  the  Charter  and  of  the  competence 
of  the  Assembly  to  act  in  respect  of  actions  not  of  an  enforcement 
nature.  But  this  question  will  be  dealt  with  further  on. 

(b)  Another  question  closely  related  to  the  foregoing  refers  to  the 
spheres  of  competence  of  the  Security  Council  and  the  General  As- 
sembly from  the  point  of  view  of  action  for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
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It  is  the  Security  Council — it  is  said — which  is  the  only  organ  having 
the  right  to  take  action  (Articles  24  : 35,  para.  3;  ana  39-43).  The 
General  Assembly  is  expressly  forbidden  to  take  action  (Article  11, 
para.  2,  last  part;  and  Article  35,  para.  3).  In  this  respect  the  As- 
sembly only  has  the  power  to  discuss  or  make  recommen da  t ions  ( Ar- 
ticles 10;  11,  para.  2;  and  14)  and  to  call  the  Security  Council's  at- 
tention to  situations  which  seem  to  be  dangerous  (Article  11,  para.  3). 
Nonetheless — it  is  alleged — in  the  case  of  the  Middle  East  it  was  the 
Assembly  which  took  the  responsibility  for  authorizing  the  military 
action  and,  further,  which  created  a special  United  Nations  Emer- 
gency Force  to  carry  out  the  operation,  although  this  step  was  not 
expressly  provided  for  in  the  Charter.  In  the  case  of  the  Congo, 
while  it  was  the  Security  Council  which  decided  on  military  assistance 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary-General;  it  was  the  General 
Assembly  which  undertook  the  application  of  this  measure  regarding 
the  support  and  financing  of  ONUC,  the  latter  being  an  auxiliary 
force  not  provided  for  in  the  Charter. 

With  regard  to  these  observations,  an  interpretation  is  required  of 
the  sense  in  which  the  word  “ action ” is  used  in  the  provisions  of  the 
Charter. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that,  in  other  fields,  the  General  Assembly 
may  take  certain  clearly  defined  actions,  for  instance  the  admission  of 
new  Members  (Article  4),  the  suspension  and  expulsion  of  a Member 
(Articles  5 and  6),  the  performance  of  functions  with  respect  to  the 
international  trusteeship  system  (Article  16)  or  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  (Articles  18  and  86  if.),  and  administrative  and  budget- 
. ary  questions  (Article  17) . 

It  remains  to  be  considered  whether  there  are  other  examples  of 
actions  which  the  Assembly  might  take,  without  violation  of  the 
Charter,  in  the  peace-keeping  field. 

In  Article  11,  paragraph  2,  the  Charter  adds  no  adjective  to  the 
word  “action”,  no  qualification  indicating  the  specific  character  of  the 
Security  Council's  action.  What  then  is  the  nature  of  the  action 
which  the  Charter  entrusts  to  the  Council  as  something  within  its 
exclusive  competence,  as  something  prohibited  for  the  Assembly  under 
Article  11,  paragraph  2,  and  Article  35,  paragraph  3 ? 

It  may  at  once  be  said  that  the  action  allotted  to  the  Council  is  not 
exclusively  military  action.  I base  myself  on  the  text  of  Article  35, 
paragraph  3,  which  refers  to  the  pacific  settlement  of  disputes 
(Chapter  VI  of  the  Charter) . Here,  no  actual  conflict  has  yet  taken 
place,  no  factual  situation  which  calls  for  the  use  of  armed  force; 
it  is  so  far  only  a matter  of  disputes  which  in  the  future,  possibly  a 
distant  future,  might  lead  to  a threat  to  the  peace.  Nonetheless,  in 
such  cases,  it  is  the  Council  and  not  the  Assembly  (Article  35,  para.  3) 
which  is  to  take  action,  not  indeed  military  action,  but  gooa  offices, 
mediation,  invitation  to  arbitrate  or  submit  for  international  judicial 
settlement,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  strengthened  by  a certain  moral  com- 
pulsion( Article  33  et  seq.) . 

If  military  action  is  not  the  only  type  of  action  within  the  power 
of  the  Council,  what  then  is  the  type  of  action  which  the  Charter 
confers  on  the  Council  and  what  are  its  distinguishing  features  ? It 
would  be  possible  to  attempt  to  elaborate  a theoretical  conception 
which  might  enable  the  General  Assembly  to  embark  on  a course  of 
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action.  The  solution  may  perhaps  be  found  in  Articles  1 (para.  1), 
2 (paras.  2,  3,  4,  5),  5,  6,  24  (paras.  1 and  2),  33,  36  (para.  3)  37, 
39-44  and  48  of  the  Charter.  All  these  provisions  imply  on  the  part  of 
Member  States  certain  partial  and  contractual  renunciations  in  re- 
spect of  the  exercise  of  their  own  sovereignty — which  indeed  is  fully 
recognized  by  Article  2 (paras.  1 and  7) — in  the  interests  of  interna- 
tional co-operation  and  peace.  Furthermore,  some  of  these  articles 
imply  on  the  part  of  States  Members  the  a 'priori  recognition  of  the 
Organization’s  rights  to  exercise  upon  them  its  comminatory  authority 
to  compel  them  to  fulfil  the  obligations  of  the  Charter.  This  authority 
runs  from  moral  pressure  (Article  33,  para.  2;  Article  36,  para.  1; 
Article  37,  para.  2),  through  economic  and  diplomatic  pressure  (Article 
41) , to  preventive  armed  intervention  (Article  42)  and  the  use  of  force 
(Article  43) . All  this  comprises  enforcement  action  under  its  two  as- 
pects of  prevention  or  imperative  admonition,  and  punishment.  Such 
is  the  gravely  responsible  function  which  the  Charter  has  entrusted  to 
the  Security  Council,  where  the  five  Great  Powers  of  the  world  have 
permanent  seats.  Only  in  the  case  of  Articles  5 and  6 (institutional 
punishment)  is  the  principle  mitigated  and  does  the  Assembly  take 
part,  side  by  side  with  the  Council,  in  the  punitive  function. 

Seeking  to  establish  the’difference  between  this  power  of  action  of  the 
Security  Council  and  the  powers  of  the  General  Assembly,  I would  say 
tliat  the  latter  are  of  a kmd  to  respect  always  and  under  all  circum- 
stances the  limitations  imposed  by  State  sovereignty;  and  that  is 
why  the  Assembly’s  role  is  confined  to  discussions,  petitions,  recom- 
mendations and  actions  of  limited  scope.  But  when  a crisis  in  the 
matter  of  peace  occurs,  the  international  community  finds  itself  in  an 
abnormal  situation;  and  then,  by  virtue  of  the  contractual  rules  of 
the  Charter,  the  sovereign  interests  of  particular  States  come  below 
the  more  fundamental  interests  of  the  community,  and  the  Security 
Council  has  the  power  to  resort  to  compulsion  and  even  to  force  so 
as  to  restore  order. 

This  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the  action  which  the  Char- 
ter mentions  as  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  Security  Council  sim- 
plifies the  solution  of  problems  affecting  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
The  Council’s  action  presupposes  the  existence  of  a State  which  lias 
committeed  an  infringement,  and  hence  the  possibility  of  an  author- 
itative or  comminatory  decision  by  the  Council.  There  is  in  addi- 
tion, in  these  serious  cases,  lack  of  compliance  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
fringing State,  and  consequently  enforcement  action  against  it,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  force.  At  this  stage,  the  consent  of  the  State 
which  is  responsible  is  ignored,  and  the  Council  may  act  against  the 
will  of  tliat  State. 

If  this  interpretation  can  be  accepted,  it  is  easier  to  understand 
the  General  Assembly’s  attitude  in  the  case  of  the  Middle  East,  as 
expressed  and  explained  in  the  Secretary-General’s  reports.2  Xo 
doubt,  if  military  assistance  had  been  asked  for  by  the  Egyptian 
Government,  if  France  and  the  United  Kingdom  had  agreed  to  aban- 
don their  policy  of  force,  and  if  Israel  had  stopped  its  invasion,  then 

- Document  A/3267*  3 November  1956,  p.  3;  Document  A/3287,  4 November,  p.  11; 
Document  A/3289.  4 November,  p.  15;  nil  these  documents  are  Included  In  the  volume  of 
annexes  of  the  first  Emergency  Special  Session.  749th  and  750th  meetings  of  the  Security 
Council,  dated  30  October  1956 — Dossier  of  the  United  Nations  Secretariat,  Document 
No.  132. 
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the  action  undertaken  by  the  United  Nations  would  not,  it  is  as- 
serted, have  involved  real  belligerence  against  a State  within  the 
meaning  of  Article  43  of  the  Charter,  but  would — by  mutual  agree- 
ment— have  become  action,  other  than  enforcement  action,  of  security 
and  supervision,  taken  in  conformity  with  Article  14,  with  a view 
to  supervising  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  and  the  re-establishment 
of  the  armistice  line.  It  is  in  this  way  that  it  has  been  sought  to 
justify  the  dispatch  of  the  Emergency  Force. 

However,  this  distinction  between  enforcement  action  and  armed 
action  which  is  not  coercive  but  simply  police  or  security  action  is 
perhaps  too  subtle  for  the  second  of  these  to  be  assigned  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  For  that,  a specific  addition  to  or  an  amendment  of 
the  Charter,  made  by  the  competent  organ  of  the  United  Nations, 
would  perhaps  be  required.  After  all,  this  has  reference  to  a mili- 
tary mobilization  action  on  foreign  territory,  which  is  always  liable 
to  cause  complications,  which  has  in  fact  occurred  on  occasion.  It 
is  only  the  consideration  of  this  exceptional  circumstance  of  the 
Security  Council’s  paralysis  in  the  particular  case  of  Egypt  which 
makes  the  matter  clearer  and  lessens  the  doubts  which  I have  referred 
to.  In  this  connection;  reference  has  been  made  to  the  precedent  of 
other  similar  interventions  by  the  General  Assembly,  which  are  said 
to  have  constituted  a reaffirmation  of  the  scope  of  the  Assembly’s 
peace-keeping  powers.  Among  these  interventions  have  been  men- 
tioned the  establishment  of  a Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans 
(October  1947),  of  the  Commission  for  the  Unification  of  Korea 
(October  1950),  and  of  the  observation  group  in  the  Lebanon  (June 
1958).  It  is  for  the  Organization  to  appraise  the  pertinence  and  the 
weight  of  these  precedents. 

In  the  case  of  the  Congo,  the  military  action  was  ordered  by  the  Se- 
curity Council  and  not  by  the  General  Assembly.  Hence  no  problem 
arises  as  to  the  validity  of  the  resolutions  initiating  the  action.  One 
may  perhaps  arise  with  regard  to  its  continuance  in  new  and  com- 
plex circumstances.  The  presence  of  ONUC  in  the  Congo  having 
continued,  financial  resolutions  by  the  General  Assembly  followed 
one  another  indefinitely  and  gave  rise  to  objections  on  the  part  of 
certain  States. 

To  sum  up,  it  may  be  asserted  that  in  the  cases  of  the  Middle  East 
and  the  Congo  a definition  by  a competent  authority  of  the  United 
Nations  is  indispensable  of  tne  nature  of  the  action  undertaken  by 
UNEF  and  ONUC  (enforcement  action  or  mere  security  policing) ; 
and  also  of  the  scope  of  the  obligations  of  States  Members  in  re- 
spect of  this  type  of  armed  expedition — not  provided  for  in  the 
Charter — which  are  not  imposed  by  the  Security  Council  under  Arti- 
cle 43  of  the  Charter,  but  which  emanate  from  decisions  of  the 
Security  Council  or  from  recommendations  by  it  and  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  with  a view  to  carrying  out,  with  the  consent  of  the 
States  interested,  a mere  action  of  police  control  without  enforcement 
character. 

(c)  The  Charter — it  is  asserted — has  been  violated  because  the 
Organization  has  intervened  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Republic 
of  the  Congo  in  spite  of  the  provision  of  Article  2,  paragraphs  1 and 
7.  In  fact,  it  is  added,  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  armed  action 
authorized  by  the  Security  Council  (resolutions  of  14  and  22  July 
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and  8 August  I960,  and  21  February  and  24  November  1961),  was 
to  supply  the  Government  of  the  Congo  with  the  military  assistance 
which  it  needed  to  restore  internal  law  and  order  and,  subsequently, 
to  stamp  out  the  secessionist  movement  of  Katanga  province;  but 
these  two  objectives — it  is  said — come  clearly  within  the  exclusive 
competence  of  the  local  government  and  the  Congolese  people. 

The  view  taken  by  the  Security  Council  establishes  a dose  connec- 
tion between  the  maintenance  of  internal  law  and  order  and  the  main- 
tenance of  international  peace  and  security,  in  view  of  the  presence 
of  Belgian  troops  and  the  influence  of  complex  interests  within  the 
country.  It  was  added  that  since  the  Congo  was  a new  Republic, 
only  recently  having  become  a Member  oi  the  United  Nations,  it 
should  receive  from  the  Organization  all  the  assistance  which  it  had 
asked  for  to  achieve  its  normal  formation  as  a State  (Article  1,  para. 
Zj  of  the  Charter).  Finally,  it  was  said  that  the  political  constitu- 
tion of  the  new  State  was  founded  upon  the  principle  of  the  confederal 
unity  of  the  various  provinces,  of  which  Katanga  was  <me;  and  that, 
not  having  yet  completed  either  its  constitutional  “process”  or  the 
organization  of  its  national  powers  with  the  participation  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  all  the  provinces,  any  kind  of  movement  against  the 
loi  fondamentale  was  premature  and  called  for  condemnation  by  the 
international  community. 

This  broadened  interpretation  of  the  new  tutelary  functions  of  the 
United  Nations  in  respect  of  new  States  clearly  contains  a theory 
which  is  a noble  conception  from  the  humanitarian  and  civic  point 
of  view;  but  the  scope  of  this  theory  must  first  be  reconciled  by  the 
Organization  with  the  principle  laid  down  by  Article  2,  paragraphs 
1 and  7,  and  likewise  with  the  financial  possibilities  of  States  Members. 
That  is  the  question  which  has  to  be  solved. 

As  to  the  principle  of  non-intervention  in  matters  within  the  do- 
mestic jurisdiction,  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  the  Organization  has 
not  in  fact  committed  any  infringement  in  the  case  of  the  Congo,  since 
it  was  the  Government  of  that  State  which,  on  its  own  initiative, 
asked  for  the  assistance  of  the  United  Nations.  But-  the  question 
is  not  so  simple  from  the  financing  point  of  view.  These  new  finan- 
cial obligations  of  Member  States  were  not  contemplated  in  the  Char- 
ter. Hence  it  is  doubtful  whether  a contractual  obligation  to  pay 
exists.  It  may  be  said  that  the  policy  of  assisting  the  Congo  to  settle 
its  domestic  affairs  was  adopted  in  the  spirit  of  Articles  1 (paragraph 
3)  and  55  (paragraphs  (b)  and  (c))  or  the  Charter:  but  in  the  field 
of  international  co-operation,  expenses  are  met  by  means  of  volun- 
tary contributions  and  are  not  compulsorily  apportioned  among  all 
States.  In  any  case,  some  general  interpretative  decision  on  the  part 
of  the  Organization  is  lacking  on  this  subject. 

(d)  The  States  which  raised  objections  to  the  expenditures  in  ques- 
tion contend  that  there  has  been  a violation  of  the  Charter  because 
the  execution  of  armed  actions  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  Congo 
was  not  made  the  military  and  financial  responsibility  of  a State  or 
group  of  States  under  “special  agreements”  signed  with  them  bv  the 
Security  Council  (Article  43).  but  that  the  actions  in  question  were 
taken  in  hand  directly  by  the  General  Assemblv,  and  therefore  placed 
nnder  the  responsibility  of  the  Organization  and  entrusted  to  a spe- 
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cial  United  Nations  Force,  for  which  there  is  no  provision  in  the 
Charter. 

To  understand  and  evaluate  this  objection,  two  questions  must  be 
considered : (me  of  law  and  one  of  fact. 

The  legal  question  is  whether  the  negotiation  of  “special  agree- 
ments” is  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  Charter,  such  a basic  one  that, 
if  such  agreements  are  not  concluded,  the  action  ordered  should  not  be 
undertaken.  I incline  not  to  think  so.  In  practice  it  may  occur  that 
the  State  or  group  of  States  called  upon  to  supply  armed  assistance 
cannot  do  so  at  once  or  decline  to  accept  the  responsibility.  In  the 
theory  of  the  Charter — it  should  be  noted — there  is  no  provision  for 
such  refusal  but,  in  any  case,  that  would  be  sufficient  to  frustrate  the 
decision  of  the  United  Nations  to  maintain  or  reestablish  peace.  In 
that  event,  the  Security  Council  must  fill  the  gap  by  means  of  direct 
measures.  The  principle  of  “institutional  effectiveness”  which  the 
Court  has  applied  on  certain  occasions  (Reports,  Advisory  Opinion 
of  11  April  1949)  indicates  that  the  Organization  may,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, seek  in  the  spirit  of  the  Charter  the  effective  means  of  at- 
taining its  purposes  (Article  1).  No  other  means  would  appear  to  be 
available  to  the  Organization  but  the  formation  of  a special  force  for 
the  operations. 

One  more  point  remains  to  be  cleared  up : are  the  States  called  upon 
to  intervene,  by  means  of  the  “special  agreements”  mentioned  in  Article 
43,  only  States  which  are  members  of  the  Security  Council  or  onlv  its 
permanent  members,  or  can  they  be  any  other  Member  States  of  the 
Organization  ? Undoubtedly,  the  view  favourable  to  the  first  two 
hypotheses  lias  been  put  forward  and  may  find  support,  in  the  fact 
that  the  members  of  tne  Council  are  the  responsible  parties  before  the 
whole  world  in  decisions  on  peace  and  war:  and  also  in  the  fact  that 
the  permanent  members  represent  the  most  important  centre  of  grav- 
ity within  the  international  community  from  the  point  of  view  of 
power  and  resources.  But  the  text  of  Articles  43  and  45,  in  agreement 
with  Article  2,  paragraph  2,  and  Articles  17,  24  (paragraph  1)  and 
25  of  the  Charter,  in  my  opinion,  make  it  possible  to  recognize  an 
obligation  on  all  States  to  answer,  if  necessary,  the  call  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  to  participate  in  “special  agreements”.  That  is  another 
question  where  a decision  by  the  United  Nations  is  exjiected  by  the  ob- 
jecting States. 

As  to  the  question  of  fact,  it  seems  to  me  that  a mistake  has  been 
made  when  it  is  stated,  with  regard  to  the  Middle  East  and  Congo, 
that  “special  agreements”  were  not  entered  into.  Several  States  re- 
plied favourably  to  tlie  Sec  ret  ary -General’s  request  to  supply  troops 
for  the  United  Nations  expeditions  in  Egypt,1  and  several  of  these 
countries  did  in  fact  send  troops  and,  probably,  signed  partial  agree- 
ments stipulating  the  conditions  of  their  assistance.  A similar  situa- 
tion arose  in  the  case  of  the  Congo,  when  the  Secretary-General  reached 
agreement  with  several  African  States  for  the  provision  of  troops.  It 
cannot  therefore  be  said  that  the  rule  as  regards  “special  agreements” 
has  been  violated.  The  distinguishing  feature  is  that  the  carrying 


1 Official  Record 9.  Annexe*.  11th  Session  of  the  General  Assembly,  continuation  of 
agenda  Item  5 of  the  first  emergency  special  session  (1-10  November  19561,  New  York 
1956-1957 — No.  156  of  the  dossier  transmitted  to  the  Court  by  the  Secretariat  of  the 
United  Nations. 
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out  of  the  armed  action  was  not  entrusted  icliolly  to  a single  State 
or  to  a group  of  States  as  laid  down  in  article  43,  but  rather  it  was 
the  United  Nations  which  contributed  as  an  organization  a large  share 
of  the  expenses  and  which  created  an  Emergency  Force  which  was 
independent  but  made  up  of  the  national  contingents  of  several  States 
and  supplied  by  them  with  arms,  equipment,  means  of  transport,  etc., 
under  special  agreements.  Obviously,  tliis  type  of  United  Nations 
force  is  not  mentioned  in  Article  43  and  its  origin  must  be  sought  in 
the  notion  strongly  upheld  in  the  Assembly  and  the  Secretariat  that 
the  cases  of  the  Middle  East  and  the  Congo  were  not  cases  awning 
under  Chapter  VII  of  the  Charter  (threats  to  the  peace,  breaches  of 
the  peace,  and  acts  of  aggression),  but  actions  of  security  and  supervi- 
sion freely  accepted  by  the  parties  concerned,  having  no  enforcement 
character.  As  an  element  of  these  actions,  the  creation  of  the  Emer- 
gency Force  was  held — in  the  opinion  of  the  Assembly  and  the  Secre- 
tariat— to  come  within  the  power  of  the  General  Assembly  to  estab- 
lish secondary  organs  (Articles  14  and  22).  In  this  view  there  would 
be  no  obligation — so  it  has  been  maintained — to  have  regard  only  to 
the  provision  of  Article  43  with  regard  to  “special  agreements”. 

The  reservations  which  I have  expressed  on  the  scope  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly's  power  of  action  are  equally  relevant  here.  And  I 
must  also  make  reservations  as  to  whether  a military  force  may  be 
described  as  a “subsidiary  organ”  of  the  United  Nations,  since  insti- 
tutional organs  presuppose  a certain  discretionary  capacity  of  thought 
if  they  are  to  fulfil  conscientiously  the  duty  assigned  to  them,  and 
a military  force  lacks  all  deliberative  powers  and  is  simply  a disci- 
plined executive  instrument  of  orders  from  on  high.  The  Assembly, 
would,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  create  such  an  instiwnent  of  action — en- 
deavouring to  overcome  bureaucratic  objections — if  the  fundamental 
problem  were  first  resolved  in  its  favour,  that  is  to  say  if  it  were  rec- 
ognized that,  leaving  aside  Article  43,  there  were  certain  categories 
of  military  or  para-military  non-belligerent  actions  which  it  could 
take  up,  independently  of  tne  Security  Council  and  outside  the  spe- 
cial agreements.  No  unwritten  amendment  of  the  Charter  on  tnis 
subject  has  so  far  in  my  opinion  been  made  because,  from  the  first  mo- 
ment, the  idea  was  objected  to  by  several  States  Members,  which 
rejected  the  innovation.  This  reluctance  is  closely  bound  up  with 
another  objection  of  a financial  character,  which  I shall  now  consider. 

(d)  The  objection  considered  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  concerns 
the  political  aspect  of  the  absence  of  “special  agreements”  and  their 
replacement  by  the  Emergency  Force  of  the  United  Nations  in  the 
cases  of  the  Middle  East  and  the  Congo.  But  the  objection  has  a 
wider  bearing  and  concerns  at  the  same  time  the  financial  aspect  of 
the  actions  undertaken  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  In  the  opinion 
of  certain  States,  the  expenditures  on  this  type  of  armed  action  should 
lie  borne  exclusively  by  the  State  or  group  of  States  called  upon  to 
carry  out  the  action  in  accordance  with  “special  agreements”  previ- 
ously signed  under  Article  43;  but  not  by  all  States  Members,  as  the 
practice  of  the  General  Assembly  seeks  to  establish.  Certain  States 
go  further  and  take  the  view  that,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Charter,  only  members  of  the  Security  Council  and  particularly 
its  permanent  members,  should  be  required  to  sign  and  to  finance  “spe- 
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cial  agreements”  effecting  armed  operations  by  the  Organization, 
taking  into  consideration : 

(a)  the  primary  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
assigned  by  the  Charter  to  members  of  the  Council ; 

(b)  their  decisive  intervention  in  decisions  concerning  armed 
action  by  the  Organization  (Articles 24, 25  and  39-43) ; 

(c)  the  great  share  of  authority  which  the  Charter  allots  to 
permanent  members  in  the  political  direction  of  the  Organiza- 
tion (Article  27,  para.  3) . 

Other,  additional,  criteria  have  been  put  forward,  namely : 

(d)  the  special  responsibility  of  States  which  have  a direct  in- 
terest in  the  pacification  of  the  territory  affected  by  the  conflict: 

(e)  the  liability  of  the  State  or  States  which  caused  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  peace. 

That  is  why,  during  debates  in  the  various  organs  of  the  United 
Nations,  there  was  much  discussion  of  the  question  whether  the 
expenses  incurred  by  the  application  of  resolutions  authorizing  armed 
action*  are  included  or  not  in  the  “expenses  of  the  Organization” 
within  the  meaning  of  Article  17,  paragraph  2.  Several  Member 
States  gave  a negative  reply  to  this  question,  and  maintained  that 
expenditure  on  armed  action  is  subject  to  special  rules  different  from 
the  ordinary  one  laid  down  in  paragraph  2 of  that  Article.  This 
view  leads  one  to  consider  whether,  in  the  intention  of  Article  43, 
the  “special  agreements”  presuppose  that  the  financial  burden  of  each 
armed  intervention  will  always  tall  completely  and  exclusively  on  the 
State  or  group  of  States  whose  assistance  has  been  asked  for:  or 
whether  this  expenditure  may  be  shared  between  those  individual 
States  and  the  Organization  as  such;  or  borne  by  the  Organization 
alone.  In  the  absence  of  any  express  rule — the  Charter  itself  is  not 
explicit  on  the  matter — I think  that  a consideration  of  the  general 
context  of  Article  43  bears  in  favour  of  the  second  interpretation.  It 
is  in  fact  laid  down  in  paragraph  2 of  that  Article  that  the  “agree- 
ments” shall  govern  not  only  the  numbers  and  types  of  forces  eta, 
but  also  “the  nature  of  the  . . . assistance  to  he  provided” — that  is 
to  say,  in  my  view,  whether  this  assistance  shall  be  free  or  paid  for, 
or  a mixture  of  both,  and  in  what  proportion.  And  if  this  assistance 
is  to  be  paid  for  wholly  or  partly  by  the  Organization,  the  amount 
which  the  latter  bears  will  in  principle  constitute  an  “expense  of  the 
Organization”  within  the  meaning  of  Article  17,  paragraph  2,  of  the 
Charter.  The  case  has  also  to  be  contemplated  m which  the  State 
or  States  called  upon  to  carry  out  the  armed  action  are  not  able  to  do 
so  or  to  sign  “special  agreements”,  the  Organization  itself  in  that  case 
undertaking  the  carrying  out  of  the  action.  Furthermore,  the  text 
of  Article  43,  paragraph  1,  and  that  of  Article  2,  paragraph  4,  and 
Articles  45  and  48  in  principle  places  the  responsibility  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  and  consequently  the  responsibility  for  the  expenditure 
on  all  Member  States. 

A particular  and  an  important  aspect  of  the  objections  raised  to 
the  inclusion  in  Article  17,  paragraph  2,  of  expenditure  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  is  the  amount — every  day  a larger  amount— of  that 
expenditure,  in  view  of  the  great  extension  of  the  armed  interven- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  to  preserve  or  restore  peace.  This  refer 
not  only  to  the  enforcement  operations  coming  under  Article  43  of  the 
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Charter,  but  to  any  kind  of  armed  action  giving  rise  to  expenditure 
borne  by  the  Organization;  which  is  exactly  the  case  of  tne  armed 
interventions  described  as  not  of  an  enforcement  but  of  a police  char- 
acter, such  as  those  of  the  United  Nations  Forces  (UNEF  and 
ONUC),  a large  proportion  of  the  expenditure  on  which  has  fallen 
upon  the  Organization. 

Certain  Member  States  have,  in  this  connection,  maintained  that  it 
is  impossible  for  them  in  their  national  budgets  to  meet  the  interna- 
tional obligations  for  the  defense  of  peace,  since  the  cost  of  these  goes 
beyond  the  economic  capacities  and  the  fiscal  resources  of  their  coun- 
tries. This  argument  carries  particular  weight  with  regard  to  under- 
developed countries,  whose  primordial  duty  is  to  care  for  the  funda- 
mental needs  of  their  own  population.  It  is  maintained  that  the  con- 
tinual increase  in  military  operations  of  this  nature  from  the  promul- 
gation of  the  Charter  up  to  the  present  time  constitutes  a new  factor 
which  has  created  equally  new  circumstances,  and  that  these  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  from  a legal  point  of  view  so  as  to  safeguard 
equity  and  the  interests  of  the  contracting  parties.  France  has  indeed 
maintained  that  to  seek  to  make  financial  decisions  of  the  Assembly 
prevail  over  the  will  of  the  parliamentary  authority  of  each  State 
would  amount  to  admitting  tne  existence  in  the  United  Nations  of  a 
supranational  power  which  would  be  in  conflict  with  the  Charter 
(Article  2,  paras.  1 and  7).  These  assertions  undoubtedly  deserve 
very  thorough  consideration.  It  is  not  merely  a question  of  quantity , 
for  this  real  conflict  of  powers  and  obligations  Detween  two  public 
law  persons  must  not  be  underestimated. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that,  at  the  time  of  the  signature  of  the  Charter, 
none  of  the  States  Members  could  have  foreseen  that  the  obligations 
which  they  acknowledged  in  respect  of  the  Organization  could  one 
day  conflict  with  their  obligations  under  municipal  law  vis-a-vis  their 
national  communities.  Nobody  foresaw  that  the  increase  in  expendi- 
ture of  the  United  Nations  could  one  day  endanger  the  solvency  of  na- 
tional budgets.  But  since  this  state  of  affairs  has  risen  subsequently 
to  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Charter,  it  is  obvious  that  such  a new 
factor  calls  for  very  special  consideration  by  the  competent  organ  of 
the  Organization.  The  apportionment  of  assessments  according  to 
the  system  of  budgetary  scales  has  been  the  subject  of  continual  crit- 
icisms. Some  more  explicit  and  formal  compromise  between  the  budg- 
etary necessities  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  constitutional  problem 
of  the  objecting  States  must  therefore  be  arrived  at,  so  as  to  incorpo- 
rate in  the  Charter  settlement  some  further  rule  covering  the  new  sit- 
uation. In  the  meantime,  the  case  not  having  been  foreseen  and  not 
coming  under  any  specific  pre-established  agreement,  it  is  not  clear 
by  virtue  of  what  principle  of  law  the  obligati  cm  to  meet  this  type  of 
expenditure  ultra  pacte  could  be  invoked.  To  declare,  in  these  circum- 
stances, that  these  types  of  expenditure  are  expenses  of  the  Organiza- 
tion, before  there  is  any  special  regulation  in  the  matter,  would  in  my 
view  be  an  extremely  serious  step : it  would  amount  to  placing  certain 
States  before  the  dilemma  of  failing  in  their  duties  to  the  Organization 
or  of  acting  to  the  detriment  of  their  own  domestic  law. 

The  General  Assembly  has  seen  the  full  importance  of  this  problem, 
as  also  the  difficulties  which  it  involves,  and  it  has — I believe — begun 
to  face  it.  It  has  introduced  into  the  preamble  of  its  most  recent  finan- 
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cial  resolutions  some  of  the  new  criteria  which  have  been  suggested 
regarding  the  different  degrees  of  responsibility  of  certain  States 
Members  in  meeting  the  expenditure  incurred  in  peace-keeping  opera- 
tions. But  the  uloption  of  a special  method  taking  such  criteria  into 
consideration  has  not  yet  come  to  a satisfactory  conclusion  although 
indeed  resolution  1619  (XV)  of  21  April  1961  announced  an  interme- 
diate solution,  namely  the  establishment  of  a new  scale  of  assessments 
for  the  extraordinary  expenditure  incurred  in  these  operations. 

(e)  The  Secretary -General  has  been  reproached  with  having  vio- 
lated the  Charter,  in  connection  with  the  Middle  East  and  Congo 
conflicts,  by  discharging  functions  and  responsibilities  which  belong 
to  the  Security  Council  or  to  the  General  Assembly.  But,  in  this 
respect,  re  gam  must  be  had  not  only  to  Articles  22  and  29  of  the 
Charter,  which  enable  those  organs  to  establish  subsid'ary  executive 
organs,  but  also  to  Article  98,  under  which  the  Secretary-General,  over 
and  above  his  own  functions,  shall  perform  such  other  functions  as 
are  entrusted  to  him  by  “the  General  Assembly,  the  Security  Council, 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  the  Trusteeship  Council.  The 
General  Assembly  in  its  resolutions  of  1956,  and  the  Security  Council 
in  its  resolutions  of  1960  and  1961,  expressly  charged  the  Secretary- 
General  with  the  implementation  of  their  decisions  regarding  armed 
action  in  the  two  countries.  In  the  case  of  such  mandates,  the  Secre- 
tary-General acted  in  the  name  of  and  on  behalf  of  the  mandators. 
There  is  therefore  no  usurpation  of  functions,  unless  it  is  shown  that 
the  Secretary -General  has  gone  beyond  his  rights  in  the  exercise  of  his 
mandate. 

5.  From  the  foregoing  examination  its  follows  in  principle — that  is 
to  say,  by  a theoretical  interpretation  of  the  Charter  and  without  con- 
templating any  specific  case — that  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  expenses 
incurred  by  armed  actions  legally  undertaken  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  are  expenses  of  the  Organization  within  the  meaning  of  Article 
17,  paragraph  2.  But,  according:  to  the  view  of  certain  Member  States, 
it  equally  follows  that  in  the  Middle  East  and  Congo  conflicts,  special 
circumstances  of  fact  arose,  because  of  which  resolutions  were  adopted 
by  the  organs  of  the  United  Nations  involving  infringements  of  the 
Charter.  In  these  circumstances — they  say — no  reliance  can  be  placed 
as  against  Member  States  on  obligations  deriving  from  resolutions 
which  are  not  lawful. 

Here  is  the  point  where  a definition  is  required.  And  it  is  not  the 
Court  which  can  help  to  find  it,  since  the  request,  for  an  advisory  opin- 
ion does  not  include  the  question  of  the  legality  or  the  validity  of 
the  resolutions  to  which  it  refers.  I shall  therefore  confine  myself  to 
certain  observations  regarding  this  deadlock,  so  as  to  explain  my  views 
as  to  the  answer  to  be  given  to  the  request. 

The  United  Nations  is  an  association  of  States  in  which  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  the  Members  are  contractually  prescribed  in  its  con- 
stituent charter.  It  is  the  Charter  which  governs  the  mutual  relation? 
of  tlie  associates  and  their  relations  with  the  Organization  itself.  Only 
because  of  their  acceptance  of  the  purposes  of  the  Charter  and  the 
guarantees  therein  laid  down  have  tne  States  Members  partially  lim- 
ited the  scope  of  their  sovereign  powers  (Article  2).  It  goes  without 
saying,  therefore,  that  the  real  reason  for  the  obedience  of  States 
Members  to  the  authorities  of  the  Organization  is  the  conformity  of 
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the  mandates  of  its  competent  organs  with  the  text  of  the  Charter. 
This  principle  of  the  conditional  link  between  the  duty  to  accept  in- 
stitutional decisions  and  the  conformity  of  those  decisions  with  the 
Charter  is  enshrined  in  Article  25,  which,  although  referring  explicitly 
to  the  Security  Council,  in  my  opinion  lays  down  a fundamental  basic 
rule  which  is  generally  applicable  to  the  whole  system  of  the  Charter. 
Article  2,  paragraph  2,  confirms  this  interpretation. 

There  is  therefore  a legal  presumption  that  each  of  the  organs  of 
the  Organization  is  careful  in  its  action  to  comply  with  the  prescrip- 
tions or  the  Charter;  but  when,  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  Member 
States,  a mistake  of  interpretation  has  been  made  or  there  has  even 
been  an  infringement  of  tne  Charter,  there  is  a right  to  challenge  the 
resolution  in  which  the  error  has  been  noted  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  it  departed  from  the  Charter. 

It  cannot  be  maintained  that  the  resolutions  of  any  organ  of  the 
United  Nations  are  not  subject  to  review : that  would  amount  to  de- 
claring the  pointlessness  of  the  Charter  or  its  absolute  subordination 
to  the  judgment — always  fallible — of  the  organs. 

But  the  case  of  the  United  Nations  is  clearly  a special  one.  Having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  highest  international  institution  as 
being  an  association  of  sovereign  States,  its  unfettered  autonomy  is 
subject  to  no  higher  tribunal  capable  of  reviewing  its  acts.  It  is  the  in- 
stitution itself  which  has  the  power  to  rectify  or  to  confirm  them.  That 
is  probably  why  no  provision  was  made  in  the  Charter  for  any  super- 
visory organ  to  determine  legality  or  conformity  with  the  Charter, 
such  as  some  tribunal  to  which  it  would  be  possible  to  refer — in  the 
manner  of  judicial  proceedings — the  objection  of  a Member  State  to 
a decision  of  the  Organization.  But  that  in  no  way  excludes  the  Or- 
ganization’s function  of  dealing  with  complaints  by  its  Members.  And 
I think  I find  evidence  that  that  was  the  intention  of  the  Charter  in 
the  text  of  its  Article  96,  which  makes  provision  for  the  advice  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  on  legal  questions.  An  advisory  opin- 
ion, taking  the  place  of  judicial  proceedings,  is  a method  of  voluntary 
recourse  which,  if  only  by  way  of  elucidation,  precedes  the  decision 
which  the  Organization  is  called  upon  to  give  with  regard  to  legal 
objections  raised  by  Member  States. 

In  respect  of  the  Middle  East  and  the  Congo,  observations  have  been 
made  by  certain  States  on  various  matters:  some  of  them  stating  that 
certain  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  or  the  Security  Council 
are  not  in  conformity  with  the  Charter;  others  pointing  out  possible 
mistakes  of  interpretation  of  the  Charter  which  have  imposed  on  all 
Member  States  obligations  for  which  there  should  not  be  general  re- 
sponsibility; others,  again,  asking  that  the  Organization  should  lay 
down  rules  on  matters  for  which  there  is  no  provision  in  the  Charter. 
The  non-obligatory  character  of  decisions  which  result  from  a mere 
recommendation  and  not  from  an  imperative  mandate  by  a principal 
organ  has  also  been  pointed  out.  This  attitude  on  the  part  of  certain 
States  derives  from  an  inherent  right  of  all  members  of  associations 
which  have  a body  of  rules  to  which  the  acts  of  the  institution  have  to 
conform.  This  principle  of  conformity  with  the  rules  is,  one  must  not 
forget,  the  basis  for  a contractual  obligation.  The  fact  that,  faced  with 
this  number  of  objections,  the  General  Assembly  has  asked  for  the  legal 
opinion  of  the  Court  is,  in  my  view,  the  best  proof  that  this  organ 
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of  the  United  Nations  intends  to  decide  in  accordance  with  law  the 
objections  put  forward  by  several  of  its  Members  and — perhaps — to 
embark  upon  a review  or  adaptation  of  the  Charter  to  the  new  circum- 
stances. Meantime,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  whether,  with  regard 
to  the  objecting  States,  the  expenditures  incurred  in  the  operations  in 
Egypt  and  the  Congo  are  lawful  expenses  and,  accordingly,  expenses 
of  the  Organization. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  resolutions  objected  to  having  been  adopted 
by  the  majority  required  by  the  Charter  (Article  18,  para.  2,  and 
Article  27,  para.  3)  are  legally  valid  and  indeed  binding  on  all  Mem- 
ber States,  although  some  of  them  voted  against  or  did  not  take  part  in 
the  vote.  This  is,  indeed,  the  general  principle  which  governs  the 
agreements  of  any  association  with  a view  to  guaranteeing  institu- 
tional unity  and  efficacity.  But  that  refers  only  to  the  formal  or 
external  legality  and  not  to  the  intrinsic  validity  of  the  resolutions. 
Non-conformity  with  the  Charter  is  a question  of  intrinsic  legality 
which  may  be  raised  by  States  Members  even  though  the  formal  legal- 
ity may  Be  indisputable.  An  objection  to  the  substantive  legality 
relates  to  the  very  existence  of  an  obligation,  since  the  very  existence 
of  a contractual  bond  is  in  issue. 

Furthermore,  the  Organization  must  pronounce  on  the  allegation 
that  resolutions  which  approve  mere  recommendations  of  the  As- 
sembly or  the  Security  Council  do  not  have  obligatory  effect  for  States 
which  have  not  accepted  them.  This  is  a special  feature  of  the  sys- 
tem of  the  United  Nations,  as  to  which  nothing  is  defined  in  the 
Charter.  What  would  be  the  difference  between  an  imperative  res- 
olution of  the  Security  Council  and  another  involving  simply  a 
recommendation  of  the  Assembly  or  of  the  Council  itself  # Does  the 
recommendation  become  binding  on  all,  by  virtue  of  the  approval  of 
the  majority  9 The  word  recommendation  implies  suggestion,  advice, 
advisability,  usefulness,  but  not  an  order  or  an  imperative  mandate. 
Logically,  suggestion  or  advice  cannot  normally  be  transformed  into 
an  obligation.  It  is  the  question  which  has  to  be  determined. 

Turning  to  another  aspect  of  the  matter,  it  has  been  said  that  the 
General  Assembly’s  resolutions  regarding  the  commitment  of  resources 
for  the  operations  in  the  Middle  East  ana  in  the  Congo  or  the  financing 
of  operational  expenditures  (“derived”  resolutions)  are  themselves 
independent  and  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  depending  on  the 
basic  resolutions  which  authorize  military  operations.  Each  organ 
of  the  United  Nations — it  is  said — is  the  judge  of  its  own  competence ; 
and  the  financial  resolutions  of  the  Assembly  have,  in  themselves,  a 
binding  force  which  proceeds  from  the  authority  and  the  judgment 
of  this  organ,  independently  of  the  connection  with  the  basic  resolu- 
tions. A legal  defect  of  any  kind  which  might  affect  these  last  res- 
olutions would  not.  therefore,  communicate  its  defect  to  the  finan- 
cial resolutions  of  tne  Assembly.  I do  not  agree  with  this  view.  One 
cannot  demolish  by  this  type  of  reasoning  the  substantial  and  objec- 
tive connection  of  cause  ana  effect  between  the  resolution  authorizing 
armed  action  and  a resolution  providing  for  funds  to  cover  the  ex- 
penditure involved.  The  legitimacy  oi  the  Assembly’s  competence 
to  fulfil  its  duty  of  financing  the  Organization’s  expenses  is  one  thing; 
whether  the  purpose  of  the  expenses  and  the  method  of  financing  are 
or  are  not  in  conformity  with  the  Charter  is  a very  different  matter. 
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An  examination  of  this  latter  question  is  in  my  opinion  permissible 
with  regard  to  all  types  of  resolution.  Moreover,  some  of  the  objec- 
tions raised  cover,  not  only  the  basic  resolutions,  but  also  in  a direct 
fashion  those  of  a financial  nature,  with  regard  to  the  apportionment 
of  the  burden  of  the  expenses  among  all  the  States. 

A complication  with  regard  to  the  financial  resolutions  lies  in  the 
fact  that  many  of  them  lay  down  the  obligation  to  pay,  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  for  certain  expenses  met  out  of  credits  suppli  ed  by 
third  parties.  Both  the  honour  and  the  good  faith  of  the  Organiza- 
tion require  the  discharge  of  this  type  of  obligation,  even  if  it  orig- 
inated in  defective  or  unlawful  resolutions.  I think  that  the  solution 
is  to  be  found  in  the  general  system  of  the  Charter  itself.  If  the  res- 
olutions were  adopted  according  to  the  prescribed  forms,  by  the 
majority  of  Member  States  required  by  the  Charter,  there  is  a provi- 
sional presumption  of  legality  in  favour  of  these  decisions.  The 
isolated  cases  of  allegations  on  the  part  of  some  State  or  States  against 
the  validity  or  conformity  with  the  Charter  of  such  resolutions,  should 
also  be  decided  by  the  competent  organ  at  the  appropriate  time;  but 
in  the  meantime  the  effects  of  the  resolutions  towards  third  parties 
should  remain  intact.  Two  possible  solutions  may  be  considered: 
either  the  performance  of  the  obligations  is  borne  by  the  States  which 
explicitly  or  implicitly  accepted  the  resolution  in  question;  or  the 
responsibility  is  ascribed  to  all  State  Members — and,  in  the  latter  case, 
after  the  settlement  of  objections  put  forward  by  any  State,  internal 
arrangements  or  compensation  may  be  made  if  the  decision  is  in  favour 
of  the  objecting  State.  The  first  solution  might  principally  be  applied 
when  it  is  a question  of  resolutions  deriving  from  simple  recommenda- 
tions, and  the  second  solution  when  the  obligation  derives  from  an 
imperative  mandate  by  the  competent  organ. 

6.  What  I have  said  above  suffices,  I think,  to  explain  why  I cannot 
reply  simply  yes  or  no  to  the  question  put  m the  request  for  an  ad- 
visory opinion,  since  in  my  view  a substantial  element  of  appraise- 
ment is  lacking,  namely  the  ascertainment  of  the  conformity  or  non- 
conformity with  the  Charter  of  certain  resolutions  mentioned  in  the 
request,  which  have  been  the  subject  of  legal  objections  on  the  part 
of  various  Member  States. 

From  my  present  statement  it  is  possible  to  infer  my  own  judgment 
with  regard  to  these  objections,  some  of  which  in  my  opinion  are  ill 
founded,  while  there  are  serious  reasons  in  support  of  others.  In  any 
case,  I think  it  indispensable  to  seek  a legal  definition  which  decides 
as  to  the  legality  of  all  these  objections  or  which  expressly  governs 
situations  not  provided  for  in  the  Charter  or  having  arisen  after  the 
promulgation  of  the  Charter.  We  are  faced  with  a situation  of  un- 
certainty which  cannot  be  ignored.  The  financial  crisis  which  has. 
occurred  within  the  Organization  is  only  the  reflection  of  another 
irisis  the  subject  of  which  is  the  veiy  substance  of  the  Charter.  But 
he  fact  is  that  the  Court  has  not  to  pronounce  on  this  subject^  not 
:nly  because  of  the  character  of  this  advisory  opinion  (which  is  an 
opinion,  not  a judgment)  but  also  because  the  question  put  to  us  for 
in  opinion  is  limited  entirely  to  determining  whether  the  expenditures 
in  the  Middle  East  and  in  the  Congo  constitute  or  do  not  constitute 
“expenses  of  the  Organization”,  without  reference  to  the  aspect  of  the 
gality  of  those  expenditures. 
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Thus,  I repeat  what  I have  said  above : in  principle,  I am  of  opinion 
that  expenditures  validly  authorized  by  the  competent  organ  for  the 
carrying  out  of  an  armed  action  with  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
international  peace  and  security  constitute  “expenses  of  the  Organiza- 
tion”. But  in  the  case  of  the  expenditures  authorized  for  the  opera- 
tions in  the  Middle  East  and  the  Congo,  it  is  for  the  competent  organ 
of  the  United  Nations  to  pronounce  on  the  legal  objections  put  for- 
ward by  certain  States  against  the  relevant  resolutions.  Only  after 
this  pronouncement  on  the  legality  or  the  non-legality  or  these 
resolutions  would,  in  my  opinion,  & reply  to  the  request  be  possible. 

In  consequence,  I conclude  that  the  expenditures  referred  to  in  the 
request  for  an  advisory  opinion  would  constitute  expenses  of  the 
Organization  if,  after  consideration  of  the  legal  objections  raised  by 
certain  Member  States,  the  competent  organ  of  the  United  Nations 
succeeds  in  determining  as  legal  an d valid  the  resolutions  by  virtue 
of  which  the  expenses  in  question  were  incurred. 

Since  this  definition  has  not  been  given  and  having  regard  to  the 
limitations  of  the  request,  the  Court— in  my  view— cannot  declare 
whether  the  expenditures  in  question  are  or  are  not  expenses  of  the 
Organization  within  the  meaning  of  Article  17,  paragraph  2,  of  the 
Charter.  But  if  the  Court  must  in  voting  reply  categorically  “yes” 
or  “no”  to  the  question  put  in  the  request,  my  reply  can  only  be 
negative  for,  according  to  the  foregoing,  I am  not  in  a position  to 
assume  the  responsibility  for  an  affirmative  characterization  of  the 
legality  of  the  expenditures. 

(i Signed ) J.  L.  Bustamante. 
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WRITTEN  STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  COURT  OF  JUSTICE  ON  THE  FINAN- 
CIAL OBLIGATIONS  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  UNITED 
; RATIONS  , ,o  . . 

Thk  Questiok 

The  question  presented  to  the  Court  is  whether  assessments  made 
by  the  General  Assembly  to  meet  the  costs  of  the  United  Nations 
Emergency  Force  ana  United  Nations  Operations  in  the  Congo  are 
"expenses  of  the  Organization”  within  the  meaning  of  Article  17  (2)  of 
the  Charter,  and  are,  therefore,  legally  binding  upon  the  States  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations.  It  is  a question  of  fundamental  im- 
portance to  the  fiscal  authority  of  the  United  Nations,  and  thus  to 
the  capacity  of  the  Organization  to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  laid 
upon  it  by  the  Charter. 

The  issue  'vxnes  before  the  Court  by  virtue  of  the  request  for  ^ad- 
visory opinion  contained  in  General  Assembly  Resolution  1731  (XVI) 
of  20  December  1961.  The  General  Assembly  t “Recognizing  its  need 
for  authoritative  legal  guidance  as  to  obligations  of  Member  States 
under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  matter  of  financing 
United  Nations  operations  in  the  Congo  and  in  the  Middle  East,” 
submitted  the  question  in  the  following  terms: 

Do  the  expenditure*  authorized  In  General  Assembly  resolutions  1683  (XV)  and 
1590(XV)  of  20  December  1960. 1596 (XV)  of  S April  1961, 1619  (XV)  of  21  April 
1961  and  1633  (XVI)  of  30  October  1961  relating  to  the  United  Nations  operation* 
in  the  Congo  undertaken  in  pursuance  of  the  Security  Council  resolutions  of  14 
July,  22  July  and  9 August  1960  and  21  February  and  24  November  1961,  and  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolutions  1474(BS-IY)  of  20  September  1960  and  1599 (XV), 
1000(XV)  and  1601  (XV)  of  16  April  1961,  and  the  expenditure*  authorised 
la  General  Assembly  resolutions  1122  (XI)  of  26  November  1966,  1089 (XI)  of 
21  December  I960,  1000(XI)  of  27  February  1967,  1161  (XII)  of  22  November 

1967,  1204 (XII)  of  IS  December  1967,  1337  (XIII)  of  13  December  1968, 
1441  (XIV)  of  5 December  1969  and  1575 (XV)  of  20  December  1960  relating  to 
the  operation*  of  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  undertaken  in  pursuance 
of  General  Aaaembly  resolutions  907(E8-I)  of  2 November  1966,  998(ES-I)  and 
96»<ES-I)  of  4 November  1956, 1000(E8-I)  of  6 November  I960, 1001  (E8-I)  of 
7 November  I960, 1121  (XI)of  24  November  I960  and  1263 (XIII)  of  14  November 

1968,  constitute  “expenses  of  the  Organization”  within  the  mining  of  Article 
17,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  National 

Despite  its  important  ramifications,  the  question  presented  is  limited 
and  precise.  It  asks  whether  the  designated  resolutions,  imposing 
assessments  upon  States  Members,  have  the  effect  of  creating  financial 
obligations  binding  upon  those  Statea 

, Thx  Jurisdiction  ofths  Coras 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  is  founded  on  Article  26(1)  of  the 
Charter,  which  provides  that : 

' Tb*  General  Aaaembly  . « . may  request  the  International  Chat  of  Jostle* 
tt  five  an  advlaory  opinion  on  any  legal  question.  : -ij. , •:  -n 
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Article  65  of  the  Statute  of  the  Court  authorizes  the  Court  to  respond 
to  such  a request. 

The  question  presented  is  a “legal  question.”  It  concerns  the  legal 
consequences  of  assessment  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
the  light  of  Article  17  of  the  Charter.  The  question  is  whether  the 
expenditures  authorized  by  these  resolutions  are  “expenses  of  the 
Organization”  within  the  meaning  of  the  Charter,  and  therefore  give 
rise  to  a legal  obligation  of  States  Members  to  pay  these  expenses 
“as  apportioned  by  tne  General  Assembly.”  The  question  clearly  falls 
within  the  jurisdictional  ambit  marked  out  by  this  Court  in  earlier 
opinions.  See  Admission  of  a State  to  the  United  Nations  ( Charter , 
Art.  4),  Advisory  Opinion:  I.CJ . Re-ports  194$,  p.  57;  Competence 
of  Assembly  regarding  admission  to  thus  United  Nations,  Advisory 
Opinion:  I.CJ.  Reports  1960 \ p.  4;  Interpretation  of  Peace  Treaties , 

Advisory  Opinion:  I.CJ.  Reports  1960^  p.  65.  ■ • . - • 

- ' * - 


Statement  of  Facts 
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On  8i  October, 
by  Yugoslavia, 
manent  members 
sponaihiliW  for  the'fhaintenaivce 
emergency  especial  session 
eral  Assembw  Reeoluti 

The  General  AjaBembl^-cengfflttgd  An  1 Nbfember.  R&rly  the  fol- 
lowing morningvit  adopted  a resolution  urging  that^all  States”  im- 
mediately cease  mo^witndraw  behind  the  armisticellnes,  cease  border 
raids,  observe  scrupulously  the  armistice  agreement;  and  halt  the  move- 
ment of  military  forceaitito.the  area.  ILafatfcalled  for  reopening  of 
the  then  blocked  Suez  CanaL  U3T  hoc.  No.  A/RES/997  (ES-I) 
(1956).  On  3 November,  the  Secretary-General  reported  that  Egypt 
and  Israel  were  prepared  to  accept  a cease-fire.  He  later  reported  that 
the  United  Kingdom  and  France  appeared  willing  to  stop  military 
action  provided  that,  among  other  things,  the  Egyptian  mid  Israeli 
Governments  agreed  to  accept  a United  Nations  force  capable  of 
achieving  the  objectives  of  the  cease-fire  resolution. 

On  4 November,  the  General  Assembly  reiterated  its  resolution  of 
2 November.  Then,  by  a vote  of  57  in  xavor,  0 opposed,  with  19  ab- 
stentions, the  Assembly  adopted  a Canadian  resolution  requesting  the 
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Secretary-General  to  submit  within  forty-eight  hours  "a  plan  for  the 
setting  up,  with  the  consent  of  the  nations  concerned,  of  an  emergency 
international  United  Nations  Force  to  secure  and  supervise  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities.  . . .”  U.N.  Doc.  No.  A/RES/998 (ES-I)  (1956). 

The  same  day,  the  Secretary-General  submitted  his  first  report  on 
the  creation  of  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force,  or,  as  it  came 
to  be  known,  UNEF.  U.N.  Gen.  Ass.  OC  Rec.  1st  Emergency  Spec. 
Sess.,  Annexes,  Agenda  Item  No.  5,  at  14  (A/3289)  (1956).  On  5 
November,  the  Assembly,  acting  upon  the  Secretary-General  s report, 
adopted  by  a vote  of  57-0-19  Resolution  lOOO(ES-I),  which,  by  its 
own  terms,  established  a United  Nations  Command  for  an  emergency 
international  force.  The  resolution  appointed  a Chief  of  Command 
of  the  Force,  and  asked  the  Secretary-General  to  take  the  necessary 
administrative  measures  for  prompt  execution  of  its  resolution.  By 
midnight  of  6-7  November,  a cease-fire  was  achieved. 

On  7 November,  the  Secretary-General  submitted  his  second  report 
on  the  plan  for  UNEF.  Id.  1st  Emergency  Spec.  Sess.,  Annexes, 
Agenda  Item  No.  5,  at  10  (A/3302)  (1956)'.  By  the  terms  of  his 
proposal,  the  deployment  and  operations  of  the  Force  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  consent  of  the  Governments  concerned.  Thus,  the  Force 
would  be  designed  to  induce  and  facilitate  a cease-fire  and  withdrawal 
of.  troops,  rather  than  to  impose  withdrawal. 

UNEF  was  conceived,  from  the  outset,  as  a subsidiary  organ  of  the 
General  Assembly  within  the  terms  or  Article  22  of  the  Charter. 
This  was  expressly  confirmed  by  the  Secretary-General  in  his  sum- 
mary study  of  the  experience  derived  from  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  the  Force.  Id.  13th  Sess.,  Annexes,  Agenda  Item  No.  65, 
at  24  (A/3943)  ( 1958) . It  is  also  reflected  in  the  Regulations  of  the 
Force.  U.N.  Doc.  No.  ST/SGB/UNEF/1,  at  2 (1957).  The  Agree- 
ment between  the  United  Nations  and  Egypt  concerning  the  status  of 
UNEF  in  Egypt  equally  specifies  that  UNEF  is  an  organ  of  the 
General  Assembly  established  in  accordance  with  Article  22.  Id. 
Uth  Sess.,  Annexes,  Agenda  Item  66,  at  52-53  (A/3526)  (1957). 
UNEF  was  to  be  an  international  organ,  with  its  responsible  officers 
appointed  by  the  United  Nations.  It  was  to  be  a United  Nations  in-’ 
strument  fully  independent  of  the  policies  of  any  one  nation.  UNEF 
was  to  fulfill  a dual  role:  supervising  the  cease-fire  and  withdrawal 
of  foreign  armed  forces  from  Egyptian  territory,  and  maintaining 
peaceful  conditions  in  the  area  by  its  deployment  along  the  armistice 
line  and  international  frontier.  ....  . „ 

The  Assembly  approved  the  guiding  principles  set  out  in  the  Sec- 
retary-General’s report  for  the  organization  ana  functioning  of  UNEF 
on  7 November  by  a vote  of  64-0-12.  U.N.  Doc.  No.  A/RES/1001 
(ES-I)  (1956 ) . By  July  1957,  UNEF  had  grown  to  a complement  of 
some  6,000  officers  and  men  voluntarily  contributed  by  ten  Member 
States.  From  the  outset,  it  has  discharged  its  duties  with  conspicuous 
success.  It  continues  to  make  an  essential  contribution  to  peace  in 
the  Middle  East. 

B.  United  Nations  Operations  in  the  Congo  (ONUO) 

On  30  June  1960,  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  (Leopoldville)  was 
proclaimed  independent.  Rioting  broke  out  two  days  later,  Congo- 
lese soldiers  mutinied  on  5 July,  and  by  8 July  serious  disorder  had 
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spread,  accompanied  by  violence  against  the  European  population. 

/i  - ---  1 M 1 • • it  -n  i • * a 5 , 

More  than 

Brazzavilp 

ville  to  reinforce  Belgian  Sases'in  the  Congo.  More  Belgian  troops 
followed  with  the  mission  of  protecting  Belgian  lives  and  property. 
On  11  July,  Premier  Lumumba  requested^ 


technical  assistance  from 


the  United  Xations  to 
army.  On  the  same 
a claim  of  independence' 

Congo  on  12  July  1960  cabled  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Xations  requesting  the  “urgent  dispatch”  of  United  Xations  military 
assistance  in  response  to  “the  unsolicited  Belgian  action.”  The  appeal 
stated  that,  “The  essential  purpose  of  the  requested  military  aid  is  to 
protect  the  national  territory  or  the  Congo  against  the  present  external 
aggression  which  is  a threat  tQ  international  peace.”  U~N.  Doc.  Xo. 
S/4382  (1960).  United  Xations  technical  assistance  of  a civil  char- 
acter was  also  requested.  For  its  part,  the  Belgian  Government  made 
clear  that  it  would  welcome  United  Xations  troops  to  keep  order  in 
place  of  the  Belgian  fo: 

Acting  under  ArfcidS'DO  of  the  CEirtet  the  Secretary-General 
convoked  an  imjjt^aiate  meeting  of  the  Security  Council  in  response 
to  the  Congoje^e  plea.  That  meeting  culminate&JLn  the  adoption  of 
a TunisianySponsored  resolutioqpbeged  on  the  Sfeqretary-General’s 
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:unty>£ouncil  reached  an  impasse, 
the  GeneraKAkembly  was'seized  of  the  problem,  pursuant  to  Resolu- 
tion 377 (V),  in  emergency  special  session.  TheAssemblv  reaffirmed 
the  resolutions  oi^he  Security  Council  andjp<(uested  the  Secretary- 
General  to 

continue  to  take  vigorous  action^  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  aforesaid 
resolutions  and  to  assist  the  Central  Government  of  the  Congo  in  the  restoration 
and  maintenance  of  law  and  order  throughout  the  territory  of  the  Republic  of 
toe  Congo  and  to  safeguard  its  unity,  territorial  Integrity  and  political  inde- 
pendence in  the  interests  of  international  peace  and  security. . . . U.N.  Doc.  No. 
A/RES/1474 (E3-IY)  {1#0O). 


>ecumy  < 
ied  by  v« 

(1960ftS 
A/RES/1599(XV)  H9&1)  anc 
When,  in  September49^jjth 
e General  Assembly  was  seiz 


The  vote  on  that  resolution  was  70  in  favor,  none  opposed,  with  11 
abstentions. 

The  Congo  situation  continues  to  command  the  Organization’s  at- 
tention. Large  numbers  of  United  Xations  troops — some  15,000  on 
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1 January  1962 — and  United  Nations  civilian  and  technical  assistance 
personnel  are  being  devoted  to  a bold  enterprise,  the  attitude  towards 
which,  in  the  words  of  the  late  Secretary -General,  is  of  “decisive  sig- 
nificance . . . not  only  for  the  future  of  this  Organization,  but  alio 
for  the  future  of  Africa.  And  Africa  may  well,  in  present  circum- 
stances, mean  the  world.”  U.N.  Security  Council  Off.  Rec.  15th  year, 
877th  meeting  4 (S/PV.877)  (1960). 

O.  Financial  consequences 

The  forces  established  in  response  to  the  Middle  East  and  Congo 
crises  plainly  had  to  be  paid  for.  The  scale  of  the  requisite  financing,  in 
comparison  with  traditional  United  Nations  budgeting,  was  and  is 
large.  In  fact,  the  combined  annual  assessment  for  UNEF  and 
ONUC  has  amounted  to  more  than  twice  the  cost  of  the  remainder  of 
the  United  Nations  budget.  Payments  of  UNEF  and  ONUC  assess- 
ments by  State  Members  have  been  variable  and  irregular.  Certain 
Members  have  refused  to  pay  their  assessments,  asserting  political  or 
legal  justifications  for  default.  Others,  without  contesting  their  legal 
omigations  to  pay  such  assessments,  have  pleaded  inability  to  pay. 
Still  others  have  made  no  plea  at  all. 

The  result  has  been  a large  accrual  of  arrears.  As  of  the  end  of 
1961,  the  Acting  Secretary-General  estimated  the  Organization’s 
unpaid  obligations  to  total  $107.5  million  (a  figure  later  actually 
found  to  total  $113.9  million).  He  estimated  that,  by  30  June  1962, 
“the  gap  between  the  debts  of  the  Organization  and  its  available  net 
cash  resources  will  have  increased  to  approximately  $170  million.  . . .” 
The  Organization’s  cash  position  he  pronounced  to  be  “critical.”  The 
Acting  Secretary -General,  on  11  December  1961,  summarized  the  out- 
look in  these  terms : 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  Nations  will  be  facing  Imminent  bankruptcy,  if,  in 
addition  to  earliest  possible  payment  of  current  and,  particularly  of  arjrear 
assessments,  effective  action  is  not  promptly  taken  for  the  purpose  of  (1)  en- 
abling outstanding  obligations  to  be  settled;  (11)  improving  the  cash  position; 
and  (ill)  providing  needed  financing  for  approved  continuing  activities.  U.N. 
Doc.  No.  A/C.5/907  at  3-4  (1961). 

It  was  in  the  light  of  this  financial  crisis  that  the  General  Assembly 
voted  to  request  the  Court’s  opinion  on  an  issue  vital  to  the  Organiza- 
tion’s solvency,  its  credit,  its  capacity  for  accomplishing  what  it  has 
undertaken  and  what,  in  the  future,  its  responsibilities  for  the  peace  of 
the  world  may  require  it  to  undertake. 

Summary  of  Argument 
i 

In  adopting  the  assessment  resolutions  before  the  Court,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  invoked  its  authority  under  Article  17  of  the  Charter 
to  apportion  “expenses  of  the  Organization”  among  the  Members. 
The  language  of  the  first  ONUC  resolution  expressly  characterizes 
the  Assembly’s  action  in  this  fashion.  Most  of  the  other  UNEF  and 
ONUC  resolu/ions  repeat  the  language  of  Article  17,  thus  manifesting 
the  intention  to  act  under  that  article.  Special  accounts  were  estab- 
lished for  each  operation  as  a matter  of  accounting  convenience  rather 
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than  as  an  expression  of  intention  to  modify  the  binding  character  of 
the  assessments.  These  conclusions  are  borne  out  by  the  debates  pre- 
ceding adoption  of  the  resolutions — particularly  by  the  statements  of 
the  Secretary-General — and  by  the  budgetary  procedures  employed  in 
their  preparation  and  consideration. 

ii 

A.  The  consequence  of  such  General  Assembly  action  is  to  create 
binding  legal  obligations  upon  the  Member  States.  The  language  of 
Article  17  is  mandatory:  “expenses  shall  be  borne/’  (Emphasis 
added.)  It  answers  the  prescription  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of 
Jurists  at  the  San  Francisco  Conference  for  a “clear  statement  of 
the  obligations  of  Members  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Organiza- 
tion.” The  Charter  admits  the  language  of  the  corresponding  article 
of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  which  has  been  authorita- 
tively construed  to  empower  the  League  Assembly  to  create  a binding 
legal  obligation. 

B.  This  power  to  create  binding  obligations  by  assessment  extends 
to  assessments  for  expenditures  relating  to  operations  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  international  peace  and  security.  Although  the  Security 
Council  has  “primary  responsibility”  in  this  field,  it  has  no  budgetary 
or  fiscal  authority  under  the  Charter.  The  practice  of  the  League, 
the  budgetary  and  financial  practice  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
applicable  judicial  decisions  all  bear  out  the  conclusion  that  the 
Assembly’s  fiscal  power  is  exclusive. 

C.  Finally,  the  same  authorities  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Assembly  may  create  binding  obligations  to  finance  operational  ex- 
penditures, even  though,  as  regards  contributions  of  troops,  the  sub- 
stantive resolutions  are  only  recommendatory  for  the  Member  States. 

D.  To  construe  the  General  Assembly’s  fiscal  power  more  narrowly 
than  is  here  suggested  would  seriously  limit  the  capacity  of  the  Organ- 
ization for  effective  action  in  pursuit  of  its  paramount  purpose,  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security. 

m 

The  question  submitted  to  the  Court,  as  framed,  is  not  directed 
to  the  validity  of  the  underlying  resolutions  establishing  UNEF 
and  ONUC.  The  question  can  be  answered  without  addressing  those 
issues.  For,  at  a minimum,  the  Secretary-General  could  make  com- 
mitments to  States  and  third  parties  in  the  execution  of  the  directives 
laid  upon  him  by  those  resolutions,  absent  an  authoritative  deter- 
mination invalidating  them.  The  General  Assembly  has  power  to 
raise  money  to  discharge  the  financial  obligations  arising  from  such 
commitments.  Indeed,  “to  this  extent  [it)  has  no  alternative  but 
to  honour  these  engagements.”  Moreover,  in  any  event,  the  under- 
lying resolutions  are  valid.  They  were  adopted  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly and  Security  Council  in  the  exercise  of  the  authority,  expressly 
granted  in  the  Charter,  to  consider  and  deal  with  questions  involving 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security. 
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IV 

Miscellaneous  contrary  arguments  are  not  persuasive. 

Argument 

I.  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY,  IN  THE  ASSESSMENT  RESOLUTIONS  BEFORE  THE 
COURT,  UNMISTAKABLY  MANIFESTED  ITS  INTENTION  TO  TREAT  EXPENDI- 
TURES FOR  ONUC  AND  UNEF  A8  “EXPENSES  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION” 
UNDER  ARTICLE  17  OF  THE  CHARTER,  TO  BE  APPORTIONED  AMONG  THE 
STATES  MEMBERS  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

A.  Assessment  resolutions  relating  to  UNEF 
During  the  first  days  of  the  life  of  UNEF  the  most  pressing  ques- 
tions concerning  the  Force  were  questions  of  action — recruitment,  com- 
mand and  stan  problems,  transportation,  and  the  details  of  supervis- 
ing, on  the  scene  in  the  Middle  East,  a cease-fire  and  withdrawal  of 
troops.  Financial  problems  were  secondary,  and  at  this  stage  were 
treated  in  a provisional  fashion.  By  26  November,  three  weeks  later, 
the  Force  was  operating  successfully  and  the  General  Assembly  was 
able  to  turn  its  attention  to  definitive  arrangements  for  financing  the 
enterprise. 

On  21  December  1956,  after  an  exhaustive  debate,  the  General  As- 
sembly adopted,  by  a vote  of  62-8-7,  Resolution  1089  (XI)  levying 
assessments  for  the  Force  in  the  amount  of  $10  million.  The  relevant 
operative  paragraph  of  that  resolution  provides : 

She  General  Assembly, 

• • • • 

1.  Decides  that  the  expenses  of  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force,  other 
than  for  such  pay,  equipment,  supplies  and  services  as  may  be  furnished  without 
charge  by  Governments  of  Member  States,  shall  be  borne  by  the  United  Nations 
and  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  Member  States,  to  the  extent  of  $10  million 
in  accordance  with  the  scale  of  assessments  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly 
for  contributions  to  the  annual  budget  of  the  Organization  for  the  financial 
year  1957. 

^It  will  be  seen  that  the  resolution  adopts  the  language  of  Article 
17 (2)  of  the  Charter,  which  provides : “The  expenses  of  the  Organiza- 
tion shall  be  borne  by  the  Members  as  apportioned  by  the  General 
Assembly.”  In  an  unmistakable  parallelism,  the  resolution  prescribes 
that  “the  expenses  of  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force*’  shall  be 
“borne  by  the  United  Nations”  and  shall  be  “apportioned  among  the 
Member  States”  in  accordance  with  a defined  formula.  Thus,  the 
language  of  the  resolution  at  the  same  time  invokes  and  exercises  the 
authority  of  Article  17 (2). 

The  intention  to  act  under  Article  17  emerges  equally  clearly  from 
the  record  of  General  Assembly  consideration  which  preceded,  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution.  The  resolution  appeared  first  in  draft  form 
as  an  annex  to  the  Secretary-General’s  report  of  21  November  1956  on 
administrative  and  financial  arrangements  for  the  United  Nations 
Emergency  Force.  U.N.  Gen.  Ass.  Off.  Rec.  11th  Sess.,  Annexes, 
Agenda  Item  No.  66,  at  13  (A/3383)  (1956).  The  resolution  was 
drafted  to  embody  the  position  set  forth  by  the  Secretary-General  in 
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that  report.  He  expressed  this  position  in  categorical  and  unmis- 
takable terms: 

I wish  to  make  It  equally  clear  that  while  funds  received  and  payments  made 
with  respect  to  the  Force  are  to  be  considered  as  coming  outside  of  the  regular 
budget  of  the  Organization,  the  operation  is  essentially  a United  Nations  respon- 
sibility, and  the  Special  Account  to  be  established  must,  therefore,  be  construed 
as  coming  within  the  meaning  of  Article  17  of  the  Charter.  Id.  11th  Sees , 
Plenary  348  (A/PV.W6)  (1956). 

The  Controller,  as  well,  speaking  in  the  Fifth  Committee  on  behalf 
of  the  Secretary-General,  reiterated  that  “the  operation  was  neces- 
sarily and  essentially  a United  Nations  responsibility  and  the  Special 
Account  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  coming  under  Article  17  of  the 
Charter.  . . ” Id.  11th  Sess.,  5th  Comm.  32  (A/C.5/SR.538)  (1956) . 

Resolution  1089  (XI)  established  the  pattern  for  the  successive  res- 
olutions adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  annually  thereafter  to 
provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  Force.  U.N.  Docs.  Nos.  A/RES/115 1 
(XII)  (1957),  A/RES/1337 (XIII)  (1958).  A/RES/1441  (XIV) 
(1959)  and  A/RES/1575 (XV)  (1960).  Of  these,  Resolutions 
1151  (XII)  and  1337(XIII)  repeat  in  almost  identical  language  the 
formula  of  the  first  resolution,  1089(XI),  which,  as  has  been  shown, 
uses  the  very  language  of  the  Charter.  Like  it,  they  provide  that 
the  expenses  of  the  Force  are  to  be  borne  by  the  Members  as  appor- 
tioned  oy  the  Assembly.  The  last  two  annual  resolutions,  1441  (XIV) 
and  1575  (XV),  demonstrate  the  same  intention  in  different  language. 
Thus,  the  operative  paragraph  of  Resolution  1441  (XIV)  reads: 

The  General  Assembly, 

2.  Decides  to  assess  the  amount  of  $20  million  against  all  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  on  the  basis  of  the  regular  scale  of  assessments.  . . . 

The  Assembly’s  use  of  voluntary  contributions  as  a supplementary 
means  of  financing  UNEF  emphasizes  that  the  assessments  levied  by 
the  foregoing  resolutions  were  intended  to  be  obligatory.  In  Resolu- 
tion 1090(Xl),  adopted  27  February  1957,  the  General  Assembly 
took  note  of  its  earlier  authorization  of  expenditures  in  the  amount 
of  $10  million  to  be  apportioned  among  Member  States,  and  author- 
ized the  Secretary-General  “to  incur  expenses  for  the  United  Nations 
Emergency  Force  up  to  a total  of  $16.5  million”  in  respect  of  the 
period  ending  31  December  1957.  The  additional  $6.5  million  was 
not  to  be  assessed  at  that  time.  Instead,  because  of  the  “grave  un- 
anticipated financial  burden  for  many  Governments”  resulting  from 
the  financial  obligations  created  by  the  previous  assessment,  the  As- 
sembly decided  to  “Invite  [s]  Member  States  to  make  voluntary  con- 
tributions to  meet  the  sum  of  $6.5  million  so  as  to  ease  the  financial 
burden  for  1957  on  the  membership  as  a whole.  . . .”  Thus  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  distinguished  sharply,  in  a single  resolution  dealing 
with  the  financing  of  UNEF,  those  expenses  that  were  assessed  under 
Article  17  from  the  additional  sums  to  be  solicited  through  voluntary 
contributions. 

The  distinction  between  assessed  expenses  and  voluntary  contribu- 
tions was  reiterated  in  Resolution  1441  (XIV).  By  the  terms  of 
that  resolution,  the  General  Assembly  decided  “to  assess  the  amount 
of  $20  million  against  all  Members  of  the  United  Nations  on  the  basis 
of  the  regular  scale  of  assessments.  . . .”  The  scale  of  apportion- 
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ment  was  qualified  by  a proviso  under  which  voluntary  contributions 
pledged  by  31  December  1959  would  be  applied  to  reduce  bv  one-half 
the  assessments  of  as  many  governments  as  possible,  beginning  witli 
those  assessed  at  the  minimum  percentage  of  0.04  percent.  Resolu- 
tion 1575 (XV),  adopted  on  20  December  I960,  made  similar  provision 
for  the  application  and  use  of  voluntary  contributions.  These  actions 
of  the  General  Assembly  in  providing  specially  for  voluntary  con- 
tributions, and  showing  their  relationship  to  assessments  intended  to 
be  obligatory,  demonstrate  the  Assembly  s concern  with  the  unusual 
financial  burden  being  imposed  on  Member  States  by  the  Article  17 
assessments.  The  very  vividness  of  this  concern  makes  unmistakably 
clear  that  those  assessments  were  intended  and  conceived  as  creating 
legally  binding  obligations. 

The  provisional  consideration  of  the  financial  problems  of  UNEF, 
in  the  weeks  before  the  adoption  of  the  basic  financial  resolution,  1089 
(XI),  discussed  above,  is  consistent  with,  and  indeed  tends  to  con- 
firm, the  foregoing  analysis.  The  Secretary-General’s  report  of  6 
November  1956  made  his  first  reference  to  financing  the  Force.  He 
said. 

The  question  of  how  the  Force  should  be  financed  likewise  requires  further 
study.  A basic  rule  which,  at  least,  could  be  applied  provisionally,  would  be 
that  a nation  providing  a unit  would  be  responsible  for  all  costs  for  equipment 
and  salaries,  while  all  other  costs  should  be  financed  outside  the  normal  budget 
of  the  United  Nations.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  make  any  estimate  of  the 
costs  without  a knowledge  of  the  size  of  the  corps  and  the  length  of  its  assign- 
ment. The  only  practical  course,  therefore,  would  be  for  the  General  Assembly 
to  vote  a general  authorization  for  the  cost  of  the  Force  on  the  basis  of  general 
principles  such  as  those  here  suggested.  U.N.  Gen.  Ass.  Off.  Rec.  1st  Emergency 
Spec.  Sees.,  Annexes,  Agenda  Item  No.  5,  at  21  (A/3302)  (1866). 

In  Resolution  1001  (ES-I),  the  General  Assembly  approved  provision- 
ally “the  basic  rule  concerning  the  financing  of  the  Force  laid  down 
in  . . . the  Secretary-General’s  Report.”  Three  weeks  later,  the 
Assembly  implemented  those  principles  by  authorizing  the  Secretary- 
General  “to  establish  a United  Nations  Emergency  Force  Special 
Account  to  which  funds  received  by  the  United  Nations,  outside  of 
the  regular  budget,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  expenses  of  the 
Force  shall  be  credited.  . . .”  U.N.  Doc.  No.  A/RES/1122 (XI) 
(1956). 

As  the  Secretary-General  later  pointed  out,  the  proposal  for  a spe- 
cial account  was  made  not  in  order  to  qualify  the  obligation  of 
Members  to  support  the  Force,  but  as  an  accounting  convenience.  A 
special  account  was  desirable  to  avoid  the  delay  that  might  have 
occurred  had  the  Force  been  financed  from  accounts  within  the  regu- 
lar budget.  Moreover,  it  was  uncertain  how  long  the  Force  would  be 
needed.  There  was  disagreement  among  Members  over  whether  the 
normal  scale  of  apportionment  should  apply.  And  there  were  special 
bookkeeping  problems  involved  in  the  management  of  such  a large 
forc^.  These  considerations  are  set  forth  in  the  Secretary-General’s 
summary  of  the  experience  derived  from  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Force.  U.N.  Gen.  Ass.  Off.  Rec.  13th  Sess.,  Annexes, 
Agenda  Item  No.  65,  at  21  (A/3943)  (1958). 

In  addition  to  setting  up  a special  account,  Resolution  1122(XI) 
authorized  the  Secretary-General  to  draw  on  the  Working  Capital 
Fund  in  order  to  meet  expenses  chargeable  to  the  Special  Account, 
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pending  the  receipt  of  funds  for  that  account.  The  Working  Capital 
Fund  of  the  United  Nations  is  a lund  of  $25  million  to  be  used  for 
meeting  unforeseen  and  extraordinary  expenses.  Assessments  to  re- 
plenish the  Working  Capital  Fund  are  levied  on  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time  as  other 
parts  of  the  budget.  Thus,  the  General  Assembly  authorization  to 
the  Secretary-General  to  draw  on  the  Working  Capital  Fund  gives  a 
further  indication  of  the  Assembly’s  view  that  the  costs  of  UNEF 
were  expenses  of  the  Organization  to  be  apportioned  among  the  Me.»n- 
l>ers  in  accordance  with  Article  17. 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  budgetary  processes  followed  by 
the  General  Assembly  in  dealing  with  the  expenditures  of  UNEF 
have  been  the  same  as  those  employed  for  approving  the  regular 
budget  in  accordance  with  Article  17(1).  The  financial  regulations 
prepared  by  the  Secretary-General  for  UNEF  are  analogous  to  the 
Organization's  Financial  Regulations  and  Rules  for  the  regular 
budget.  U.N.  Doc.  No.  ST/SGB/Financial  Rules/1  (1950).  In 
each  case,  estimates  of  expenditures  are  prepared  by  the  Controller  on 
behalf  of  the  Secretary-General.  These  estimates  are  examined  by  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Questions. 
Subsequently,  they  are  considered  in  the  Fifth  Committee,  and  finally 
in  Plenary  Session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

In  summary,  the  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  parlia- 
mentary history  leading  to  their  adoption,  and  the  consistent  practice 
of  the  Assembly  demonstrate  that  the  assessed  expenditures  for  UNEF 
were  intended  by  the  Assembly  to  be  “expenses  of  the  Organization" 
within  the  meaning  of  Article  17. 

B.  Assessment  resolutions  relating  to  ON  VC 

The  first  of  the  Congo  financial  resolutions  recognizes  expressly  that 
“the  expenses  involvea  in  the  United  Nations  operations  in  the  Congo 
for  1960  constitute  ‘expenses  of  the  Organization’  within  the  meaning 
of  Article  17,  paragraph  2,  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  ...”  It 
stipulates  that  “the  assessment  thereof  against  Member  States  creates 
binding  legal  obligations  on  such  States  to  pay  their  assessed  shares.'’ 
U.N.  Doc.  No.  A/RES/1583 (XV)  (1960).  Thus  the  Assembly  artic- 
ulated its  conclusion  that  its  characterization  of  expenditures  as  “ex- 
jienses  of  the  Organization”  has  the  legal  consequence  that  assessments 
to  meet  those  expenditures  create  binding  obligations  on  the  Member 
States. 

The  Assembly’s  decision  was  made  as  a matter  of  deliberate  choice 
among  available  alternatives.  Discussions  in  the  Fifth  Committee 
preceding  Assembly  consideration  of  that  basic  financial  resolution 
disclosed  that  Member  States  had  varying  views  about  the  method 
by  which  the  expenses  of  the  Congo  Force  should  be  met.  The  rap- 
porteur of  the  fifth  Committee  summarized  these  views  as  follows : 

During  the  discussion  many  delegations  made  statements  of  policy  in  relation 
to  United  Nations  operations  in  the  Congo.  In  addition,  delegations  proposed 
various  methods  of  financing  the  operation,  as  follows : 

(a)  The  expenses  should  be  included  in  the  regular  budget  and  apportioned 
among  the  Member  States  In  accordance  with  the  I960  scale  of  assessments  for 
Members’  contributions; 

(b)  The  expenses  should  be  entered  in  a special  account  and  apportioned 
among  the  Member  States  in  accordance  with  the  1960  scale  of  assessments  for 
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Members’  contributions  to  the  regular  budget ; voluntary  contributions  should  be 
applied,  at  the  request  of  the  Member  State  concerned,  to  reduce  the  assess- 
ments of  Members  with  the  least  capacity  to  pay ; 

(c)  The  expenses  should  be  met  under  special  agreements  concluded  in  accord- 
ance with  Article  43  of  the  Charter  between  the  Security  Council  and  the  coun- 
tries providing  troops ; 

(d)  The  expenses  should  be  borne  in  larger  part  by  the  permament  members 
of  the  Security  Council,  as  having  a major  responsibility  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  security ; 

(e)  The  expenses  should  be  borne  in  larger  part  by  the  former  administering 
Power; 

(f)  The  expenses  should  be  financed  entirely  out  of  voluntary  contributions. 
UN.  Gen.  Ass.  Off.  Bee.  15th  Sees.,  Annexes,  Agenda  Items  Nos  49/50,  at  11 
(A/4676)  (1960). 

Thus  the  Assembly  had  before  it  a variety  of  views  for  the  financing 
of  ONUC.  Drawing  on  the  experience  with  UNEF,  it  chose,  in  Reso- 
lution 1583 (XV),  to  establish  a special  account  for  the  Congo  Force, 
in  this  case  designated  an  ad  hoc  account.  This  action,  in  the  context 
of  a resolution  specifying  that  the  expenses  to  be  charged  to  the 
special  account  are  “expenses  of  the  Organization,”  confirms  the  posi- 
tion taken  above  that  the  establishment  of  a special  account  is  a matter 
of  accounting  convenience  rather  than  a choice  qualifying  the  char- 
acter of  the  obligation  to  pay. 

The  Congo  resolution,  like  those  financing  UNEF,  provides  for 
voluntary  contributions  in  addition  to  assessments.  It  specifies  that 
such  contributions  shall  be  applied  to  relieve  the  burden  of  compulsory 
assessments  on  States  less  able  to  pay.  Again,  the  intention  of  the 
Assembly  to  create  a binding  obligation  is  manifested  in  its  concern 
about  the  burdens  which  such  obligations  create  for  some  Members. 

Furthermore,  the  General  Assembly  established,  in  September  1960, 
a voluntary  United  Nations  Fund  for  the  Congo,  designed  to  provide 
for  economic  and  administrative  development.  In  establishing  this 
Fund,  the  General  Assembly  adopted  a resolution  saying  it : “Appeals 
to  all  Member  Governments  for  urgent  voluntary  contributions.  . . 
U.N.  Doc.  No.  A/RES/1474 (ES-IV)  (1960).  Thus,  again,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  distinguished  a Fund  to  be  based  on  voluntary  contribu- 
tions from  expenses  intended  to  be  assessed  against  the  United  Nations 
membership  pursuant  to  Article  17. 

The  financial  burden  imposed  by  ONUC  led  to  an  exhaustive  and 
lengthy  debate  at  the  resumed  session  of  the  Fifteenth  General  Assem- 
bly. The  essential  issue  debated  was  the  apportionment  of  the  Congo 
expenses,  not  whether  those  expenses  should  be  assessed  under  Article 
17.  At  the  839th  meeting  of  the  Fifth  Committee  on  17  April  1961, 
the  Secretary-General  stated  that: 

He  himself  . . . had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Article  17  of  the  Charter, 
the  wording  of  which  was  perfectly  clear,  must  apply  to  the  expenses  in  ques- 
tion ; the  records  of  the  San  Francisco  Conference  left  the  matter  in  no  doubt. 

Several  representatives  had  emphasised  the  exceptional  magnitude  of  the  ex- 
penditure in  question  and  its  "extraordinary”  character ; but  those  factors  could 
not  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  expenses  were  not  expenses  of  the  Organisa- 
tion qr  that  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  must  be  disregarded.  UN.  Gen.  Ass. 
Off.  Rec.  15th  Seas..  5th  Comm.  59  (A/C.5/SR.S39)  (1961). 

In  the  same  statement,  the  Secretary-General  pointed  out  that  this 
conclusion : 

would  in  no  way  restrict  the  right  of  the  Fifth  Committee  and  the  General  As- 
sembly to  apportion  ONUC  expenditure  among  the  Member  States  as  it  con- 
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sldered  equitable,  within  the  framework  of  Article  17,  and  without  departing 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Charter.  Ibid. 

The  resolution  adopted  at  the  end  of  the  debate  was  designed  to 
give  effect  to  both  conclusions  which  the  Secretary-General  had 
reached.  Like  the  UNEF  resolutions,  the  operative  paragraph  of 
Resolution  1619(XV)  employs  the  very  words  of  Article  17: 

The  General  Assembly, 

• • • • 

Decide*  further  to  apportion  as  expenses  of  the  Organization  the  amount  of 
$100  million  among  the  Member  States  in  accordance  with  the  scale  at  assess- 
ment for  the  regular  budget  subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  8 
below.  . . . 

Paragraph  8 altered  the  scale  of  assessment  to  reduce  sharply  tlie 
compulsory  assessment  on  States  less  able  to  bear  the  financial  burden. 
Cut  the  modifications  in  the  apportionment  of  expenses  leave  un- 
touched the  proposition  that  the  costs  of  OXUC  were  intended  to  be 
‘‘expenses  of  the  Organization”  within  the  meaning  of  Article  17. 

II.  THE  LEGAL  CONSEQUENCE  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  ASSESSMENT 

RESOLUTIONS,  INVOKING  AND  EXERCISING  THE  ASSEMBLY'S  AUTHORITY 

UNDER  ARTICLE  IT,  WAS  TO  CREATE  BINDING  LEGAL  OBLIGATIONS  ON 

MEMBER  STATES 

A.  The  General  Assembly  is  empowered  to  create  legally  binding  /£- 
nancial  obligations  on  Member  States  by  levying  assessments  for 
“ expenses  of  the  Organisation ” under  Article  17  of  the  Charter 

The  previous  section  has  shown  that  the  General  Assembly  unequivo- 
cally manifested  its  intent  to  make  pavment  of  UNEF  and  ONUC 
assessments  a matter  of  binding  legal  obligation.  It  will  now  be 
demonstrated  that  the  legal  effect  of  such  an  expression  is  to  create 
a binding  obligation. 

1.  The  language  of  the  Charter. — This  conclusion  flows  from  the 
grant  of  power  to  the  General  Assembly  in  the  single  governing  text. 
Article  17  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  The  meaning  and 
effect  of  the  language  of  the  Article  are  confirmed  by  the  travaxu* 
preparatoires. 

Article  17(2)  provides:  “The  expenses  of  the  Organisation  shall  be 
borne  by  the  Members  as  apportioned  by  the  General  Assembly.”  The 
language  of  the  provision  is  mandatory : expenses  “shell  be  borne.” 
(Emphasis  addecL)  Acoordingly?  the  General  Assembly’s  adoption 
and  apportionment  of  the  Organization’s  expenses  create  a binding 
international  legal  obligation  on  the  part  of  States  Members  to  pay 
their  assessed  shares. 

The  history  of  the  drafting  of  Article  17  (2)  demonstrates  that  it 
was  the  design  of  the  authors  of  the  Organization’s  constitution  that 
the  membership  be  legally  bound  to  pay  apportioned  expenses.  The 
draft  that  emerged  from  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Conference  provided, 
in  Chapter  V,  Section  B,  paragraph  5 : “The  General  Assembly  should 
apportion  the  expenses  among  the  members  of  the  Organization  and 
should  be  empowered  to  approve  the  budgets  of  the  Organization.” 
Doc.  No.  1,  GA  3 U.N.  Conf.  Int’l  Org.  Dock  5 (1945). 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  text  did  not  explicitly 
state  that  the  expenses  “shall  be  borne”  by  the  membership.  Commit- 
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tee  II/ 1 of  Commission  II  at  the  San  Francisco  Conference  cor- 
rected this  deficiency  by  approving  a revised  text  of  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  proposal  whicn  ultimately  was  embodied  in  Article  17 (2) : “The 
expenses  of  the  Organization  shall  be  borne  by  the  Members  as  appor- 
tioned by  the  General  Assembly.”  The  summary  report  of  the  15th 
meeting  of  that  Committee  declares : “In  taking  mis  action,  the  Com- 
mittee considered  the  view  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  Jurists 
that  a clear  statement  of  the  obligation  of  members  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Organization  should  be  found  in  the  Charter.”  Doc. 
No.  1094,  n/1/40,  8 U.N.  Conf . Int’L  Org.  Docs.  487  (1945).  When, 
during  the  debate  on  the  Committee  text,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee suggested  that  “allocated”  would  be  a better  term  than  “borne”, 
his  suggestion  was  rejected  in  express  reliance  on  the  opinion  of  the 
Jurists.  Doc.  No.  Wl)  427,  CO/191, 17  U.N.  Conf.  Intr  Org.  Docs. 
196  ( 1945) . See  also  Doc.  No.  WD  431,  CO/195,  id.  at  236,  and  Doc.  No. 
WD  268,  CO/110,  id.  at  406.  Article  17  (2)  of  the  Charter  is  the  “clear 
statement  of  the  obligation  of  members  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
Organization”  called  for  by  the  Advisory  Committee  or  Jurists. 

The  mandatory  character  of  the  English  text  of  Article  17  (2)  is 
confirmed  by  a study  of  the  Charter  in  its  other  authentic  texts.  The 
provision  in  the  French  that  “Les  depenses  de  ^Organisation  sont 
supportees  par  les  Membres,”  in  the  Spanish  that  “Los  Miembros  suf- 
rmgaran  los  gastos  de  la  OrganizacuSn,”  and  in  the  Russian  that 

"tUieKii  OprannaauMH  aecyT  ee  pacxogu** 

carry  the  precise  obligatoiy  character  so  forcefully  stated  in  the  Eng- 
lish rendering.  Equally  the  Chinese  text, 

M. %% &x.  15  ® 

conveys  mandatory  force,  imparting  the  meaning  of  obligation  on  the 
part  of  Members. 

2.  Previous  usage.— In  using  these  words,  the  framers  of  the  Charter 
chose  language  illuminated  by  a history  of  construction  and  practice. 
The  very  same  words  were  used  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  Originally  the  Covenant  provided:  “The  expenses  of  the 
Secretariat  shall  be  borne  by  the  Members  of  the  League  in  accord- 
ance with  the  apportionment  of  the  expenses  of  the  International 
Bureau  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union.”  League  of  Nations  Covenant 
art.  6,  para.  5.  Article  6 was  later  amended  to  read : “The  expenses 
of  the  League  shall  be  borne  by  the  Members  of  the  League  in  the 
proportion  decided  by  the  Assembly.”  In  both  texts,  there  appears 
the  injunction  that  expenses  “shall  be  borne  by  the  Members.” 

Wlule  the  provision  was  in  its  earlier  form,  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador  disputed  its  obligation  to  pay  certain  assessments.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  contention,  the  First  Committee  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
League  appointed  a distinguished  Sub-Committee  of  jurists,  on  which 
Sir  Cecil  Hurst,  M.  Henri  Bolin,  M.  G.  Noblemaire  and  M.  A.  H. 
Struycken  sat.  The  Sub-Committee  held,  contrary  to  the  contention 
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of  El  Salvador,  that  Article  6 imposed  a binding  obligation  to  pay  the 
assessments.  In  construing  the  Article,  the  Sub-Committee  relied  on 

the  general  principle,  a principle  applicable  to  all  associations,  tha>  legally 
incurred  expenses  of  an  association  must  be  borne  by  all  its  members  in  common. 
Contribution  of  the  State  of  Salvador  to  the  Expenses  of  the  Leayue,  Report 
Presented  to  the  Assembly  by  the  First  Committee,  League  of  Nations,  3rd  Abs., 
Plenary,  vol.  II,  at  198  (A.  128.  1922.  V.)  (1922). 

The  Sub-Committee  pointed  out  that  the  practice  of  the  League 
Assembly,  as  expressed  in  its  Rules  of  Procedure,  confirmed  this  inter- 
pretation of  the  financial  provisions  of  the  Covenant. 

B.  The  power  of  the  General  Assembly  to  create  legally  binding  fi- 
nancial obligations  is  not  limited  by  the  fact  that  the  UNEF  and 
ON  VC  assessments  weie  levied  to  finance  activities  of  the  organi- 
zation for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security 

It  can  hardly  be  contended  that  the  United  Nations,  as  an  or- 
ganization, lacks  power  to  finance  activities  in  pursuit  of  its  paramount 
purpose,  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security.  The 
most  that  is  suggested  is  that  this  power  is  not  vested  in  the  General 
Assembly.  Rather,  it  has  been  maintained  that,  since  the  Security 
Council  has  primary  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
security,  the  General  Assembly  lacks  power  to  provide  funds  to  meet 
expenses  in  this  sphere. 

The  proposition  is  an  obvious  non  sequitur.  Moreover,  it  contradicts 
the  terms  of  the  Charter,  the  practice  of  the  Organization,  and  avail- 
able judicial  precedents. 

1.  The  language  of  the  Charter . — The  fiscal  power  of  the  General 
Assembly  is  exclusive.  Article  17 (1)  of  the  Charter  provides:  “The 
General  Assembly  shall  consider  and  approve  the  budget  of  the  Or- 
ganization.” It  as  the  General  Assembly  alone  which  is  referred  to 
in  paragraphs  2 and  3 of  Article  17.  No  article  of  the  Charter  allots 
fiscal  powers  to  any  other  organ.  While  the  powers  of  other  organs 
are  set  forth  in  the  Charter  in  some  detail — particularly  those  of  the 
Security  Council — there  is  no  mention  of  any  power  over  finance, 
except  m Articles  17,  18  and  19.  All  of  these  articles  are  found  in 
Chapter  IV  of  the  Charter,  titled : “The  General  Assembly.” 

Article  18,  by  requiring  a voting  majority  of  two-thirds  in  the 
General  Assembly  on  budgetary  questions,  further  emphasizes  that  it 
is  the  General  Assembly  which  is  concerned  with  the  Organization’s 
fiscal  affairs.  There  is  no  comparable  provision  in  the  article  of  the 
Charter  which  is  concerned  with  the  voting  of  the  Security  Council, 
article  27,  nor  indeed  in  the  voting  provisions  for  any  other  organ 
established  by  the  Charter.  See  Article  67  (Economic  and  Social 
Council) , Article  89  (Trusteeship  Council).  The  several  official 
elaborations  of  the  Security  Council's  voting  provisions  make  no 
mention  of  fiscal  authority.  There  is  no  mention  of.  finance  in  the 
Statement  of  the  Four  Sponsoring  Governments  on  Voting  Procedure 
in  the  Security  Council,  made  at  the  San  Francisco  Conference.  The 
Provisional  Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  Security  Council  do  not  advert 
to  budgetary  questions.  The  Report  of  the  Interim  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly  on  the  Problem  of  Voting  in  the  Security  Council 
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(U.N.  Gen.  Ass.  Off.  Rec.  3d  Sess.,  Snpp.  No.  10,  at  1 (A/578)  (1948) .) , 
and  the  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  adopted  in  response  to 
that  Report,  Resolution  267(111),  make  no  reference  to  budgetary 
questions. 

2.  The  practice  of  the  League  of  Nations. — The  exclusive  power  of 
the  General  Assemoly  in  regard  to  budgetary  matters  builds  on  the 
experience  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  fiscal  affairs.  In  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  as  originally  adopted,  Article  6(5),  providing  for 
approval  of  the  budget  and.*  apportionment  of  expenses,  did  not  ex- 
pressly assign  this  function  either  to  the  League  Assembly  or  to  the 
Council.  At  first  the  League  Council  asserted  fiscal  authority.  The 
Rules  of  Procedure  of  both  the  Council  and  the  Assembly  reflected  an 
arrangement  under  which  each  organ  had  a financial  role.  Rules  of 
Procedure  of  the  Council , arts.  11, 12,  League  of  Nations  Off.  J.,  Coun- 
cil, 6th  Sess.  274  (1920) ; Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  Assembly , rule 
4(2)  (f).  League  of  Nations  Doc.  No.  20/48/143,  at  3 (1921).  Budget 
estimates  were  prepared  by  the  Secretariat  and  submitted  first  to  the 
Council ; ultimate  decision  was  taken  by  the  Assembly. 

Divided  authority  did  not  long  survive  in  practice,  and  in  1926  Arti- 
cle 6(5)  of  the  Covenant  was  amended  to  read:  “The  expenses  of  the 
League  shall  be  borne  by  the  Members  of  the  League  in  the  proportion 
decided  by  the  Assembly.”  The  change  confirmed  that  it  was  the 
Assembly  which  had  exclusive  power  to  determine  the  budget  of  the 
League  and  the  manner  in  which  its  expenses  would  be  apportioned 
among  the  Members.  The  United  Nations  Charter  was  written 
against  the  background  of  this  history. 

3.  The  practice  of  the  United  Nations.— As  this  Court  and  its  prede- 
cessor have  held,  the  practice  of  the  parties  in  interpreting  a constitu- 
tive instrument  is  a guide  to  that  instrument’s  true  meaning.  Inter- 
national status  of  South-West  Africa,  Advisory  Opinion:  I.CJ.  Re- 
ports 1950.  p.  128;  cf.  Corfu  Channel  case,  Judgment  of  April  9th , 
191f9:  I.CJ.  Reports  1949,  p.  4;  Brazilian  Loans  Case , P.C.IJT..  ser.  A, 
Nos.  20/21,  at  119  (1929) ; see  also  Contribution  of  the  State  of  Salva- 
dor to  the  Expenses  of  the  League.  Report  Presented  to  the  Assembly 
by  the  First  Committee,  League  of  Nations,  3d  Ass.,  Plenary,  vol.  II, 
at  191  (A.  128.  1922  v.)  (1922).  The  practice  of  the  United  Nations 
fully  bears  out  the  exclusive  character  of  the  fiscal  authority  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

The  first  official  interpretation  of  Article  17  of  the  Charter  was  by 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  of  the 
United  Nations.  That  Committee’s  draft  of  the  provisional  agenda 
for  the  first  part  of  the  first  session  of  the  General  Assembly  included 
an  item  entitled:  “The  provisional  budget,  financial  organisation  and 
methods  of  assessing  and  collecting  contributions  from  Members.” 
U.N.  Doc.  No.  PC/EX/113/Rev.  1,  at  18  (1945).  The  provisional 
agenda  which  it  proposed  for  the  first  meetings  of  the  Security  Council 
contained  no  such  item.  The  portion  of  the  Report  of  the  Executive 
Committee  dealing  with  budgetary  and  financial  arrangements  pro- 
vides: “[T]he  Secretary-General,  as  chief  administrative  officer, 
[shall]  formulate  and  present  to  the  General  Assembly  the  Budget  of 
the  United  Nations.  . . Id.  at  96.  The  Report  of  the  Preparatory 
Commission  itself  contains  identical  provisions  with  respect  to  agenda 
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and  presentation  of  the  budget.  U.N.  Doc.  No.  PC/20,  at  8,  24,  104 
(1945). 

The  General  Assembly,  acting  pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  Preparatory  Commission,  subquently  adopted  its  Buies  of  Pro- 
cedure, U.N.  Doc.  No.  A/520  (1948)  (subsequently  revised),  and  the 
Financial  Regulations  of  the  United  Nations.  U.N.  Doc.  No.  ST/ 
SGB/Financial  Rule/1  (1950).  Rule  13  of  the  Rules  of  Procedure 
stipulates  that  the  provisional  agenda  of  a regular  session  shall  in- 
clude : “All  items  pertaining  to  the  budget  for  the  next  financial  year 
and  the  report  on  the  accounts  for  the  last  financial  year.”  U.N.  Doc. 
No.  A/4700,  at  3 ( 1960) . Rule  153  provides : “The  General  Assembly 
shall  establish  regulations  for  the  financial  administration  of  the 
United  Nations.”  Id.  at  27. 

Pursuant  to  this  latter  provision,  the  General  Assembly  adopted 
the  Organization’s  Financial  Regulations  by  a unanimous  vote.  U.N. 
Gen.  Ass.  Off.  Rec.  5th  Sess.,  Plenary  384  (A/PV.305)  (1950).  In 
accordance  with  those  Regulations,  the  Secretary-General  has  promul- 
gated Financial  Rules.  Regulation  1.1  provides  that : “These  Regu- 
lations shall  govern  the  financial  administration  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. . . .”  U.N.  Doc.  No.  ST/SGB/Financial  Rules/1,  at  5 
(1950).  Regulation  3.4  provides  that  the  budget  estimates  shall  be 
submitted  by  the  Secretary-General  to  the  General  Assembly.  Id.  at 
6.  Regulation  3.7  provides:  “The  budget  for  the  following  financial 
year  shall  be  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  after  consideration  and 
report  on  the  estimates  by  the  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Com- 
mittee of  the  Assembly.”  Id.  at  7.  A rule  annotating  that  regulation 
provides  that,  apart  from  the  annual  budget  estimates,  revised  esti- 
mates may  be  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  when,  inter  alia. 
“approval  is  required  as  a matter  of  urgency  in  the  interests  of  peace 
ana  security.  . . .”  Ibid.  That  same  rule  provides  for  the  sub- 
mission to  the  General  Assembly  of  such  estimates  “in  respect  of 
decisions  of  the  Security  Council  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
or  the  Trusteeship  Council.  . . .”  Ibid.  Finally,  Regulations  13.1 
and  13.2  restate  the  exclusive  fiscal  power  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
these  terms: 

Regulation  13  J:  No  council,  commission  or  other  competent  body  shall  take  a 
decision  involving  expenditure  unless  it  has  before  it  a report  from  the  Secretary- 
General  on  the  administrative  and  financial  Implications  of  the  proposal. 

Regulation  132:  Where,  In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary-General,  the  proposed 
expenditure  cannot  be  made  from  the  existing  appropriations.  It  shall  not  be 
incurred  until  the  General  Assembly  has  made  *he  necessary  appropriations, 
unless  the  Secretary-General  certifies  that  provision  can  be  made  under  the 
conditions  of  the  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  relating  to  unforeseen  and 
extraordinary  expenses.  Id.  at  33. 

As  the  Repertory  of  Practice  of  United  Nations  Organs  put  it,  “any 
resolution  involving  expenditures”  considered  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the  Trusteeship  Council,  and 
committees  of  the  General  Assembly  “is  subject  to  the  budgetary  con- 
trol set  out  in  the  Financial  Regulations.”  1 Repertory  of  Practice  of 
United  Nations  Organs  522  (1955). 

The  foregoing  practice  embraces  expenditures  “in  the  interests  of 
peace  and  security”  as  much  as  other  expenditures.  Peace  and  secur- 
ity operations  have  always  loomed  large  in  the  Organization’s  activi- 
ties. They  include  operations  in  Palestine,  U.N.  Doc.  No.  S/1376 
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(1949),  Kashmir,  U.N.  Doc.  No.  S/1469  (1950),  and  Lebanon,  U.N. 
Doc.  No.  S/4023  (1958),  to  name  the  most  notable.  Some  were  au- 
thorized by  the  Security  Council,  some  by  the  General  Assembly,  and 
some  by  froth  Council  and  Assembly  action.  Nevertheless,  in  each 
case  the  expenses  were  included  in  the  regular  budget,  processed 
according  to  the  Financial  Regulations,  approved  by  the  General 
Assembly,  and  assessed  as  a matter  of  obligation  against  the  Member 
States.  E.g.,U.N.  Doc.  No.  A/RES/1338 (XIII)  (1958),  U.N.  Gen. 
Ass.  Off.  Rec.  13th  Sess.,  Supp.  No.  5B,  at  4 (A/4709)  (1959). 

The  General  Assembly  is,  and  always  has  been  the  organ  of  the 
United  Nations  which  approved  and  assessed  all  such  expenditures  as 
“expenses  of  the  Organization.”  One  searches  the  records  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  in  vain  to  find  a single  resolution  which  has  ever  pur- 
ported to  assess  States  Members  for  the  expenses  of  action  authorized 
by  the  Council  or  of  other  organs  of  the  Organization.  In  fact,  of  all 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Security  Council,  research  has  disclosed 
only  three  which  in  any  way  relate  to  financial  expenditure,  and  these 
say  nothing  of  assessment.  Indeed,  they  imply  that  financing  of  the 
activities  in  questi6n  is  to  be  sought  elsewhere.  On  15  July  1948,  the 
Council  adopted  a resolution  ordering  the  parties  to  the  Palestine  dis- 

8ute  to  cease  fire,  in  which  the  Council : ^Requests  that  the  Secretary - 
reueral  make  appropriate  arrangements  to  provide  necessary  funds  to 
meet  the  obligations  arising  from  this  resolution.”  U.N.  Doc.  No. 
S/902  (1948) . On  18  September  1948,  the  Council,  recording  its  shock 
at  the  death  of  Count  Bemadotte,  resolved : “to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary-General to  meet  from  the  Working  Capital  Fund  all  expenses 
connected  with  the  death  and  burial  of  the  United  Nations  Mediator.” 
U.N.  Doc.  No.  S/1006  (1948).  On  28  January  1949,  in  dealing  with 
the  Indonesian  (question,  the  Council  adopted  a resolution  concerning 
the  United  Nations  Commission  for  Indonesia  which:  “ Requests  the 
Secretary-General  to  make  available  for  the  Commission  such  staff, 
funds  and  other  facilities  as  are  required  by  the  Commission  for  the 
discharge  of  its  functions.”  U.N.  Doc.  No.  S/1234  ( 1949) . 

It  win  thus  be  seen  that,  in  two  cases,  the  Council  confined  its  refer- 
ence to  funds  to  a request  to  the  Secretary-General  to  provide  such 
funds.  These  evidently  were  to  be  secured  in  the  customary  fashion : 
either  by  a charge  against  sums  already  allotted  to  pertinent  items  of 
the  budget  which  the  General  Assembly  had  adopted,  or  by  a draft  on 
the  Working  Capital  Fund.  In  the  third  case,  that  concerning  the 
death  of  Count  Bemadotte,  the  Council  expressly  referred  to  the  Work- 
ing Capital  Fund  which  is  authorized  and  assessed  by  the  General 
Assembly  “to  meet  unforeseen  and  extraordinary  expenses.” 

It  may  be  added  that  the  Military  Staff  Committee,  established  to 
advise  and  assist  the  Security  Council,  did  not  deal  with  financial  ex- 
penditures in  its  recommendations  on  the  basic  principles  to  govern 
the  organization  of  armed  forces  under  Article  43.  U.N.  Security 
Council  Off.  Rec.  2d  year,  Spec.  Supp.  No.  1 (S/336)  (1947) . 

In*  short,  the  practice  of  the  Security  Council,  as  well  as  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  demonstrates  that  the  power  to  approve  and  apportion 
the  budget  of  the  United  Nations  is  recognized  to  be  the  province  of 
the  General  Assembly  alone. 

4.  Judicial  precedent. — This  Court  has  confirmed  that,  without  the 
action  of  the  General  Assembly,  “there  can  be  no  budget.”  In  Effect 
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of  awards  of  compensation  made  by  the  UJf.  Administrative  Tribunal , 
Advisory  Opinon  of  July  13th,  1954.:  I.CJ.  Reports  1954 > P*  47,  59,  it 
said: 

The  Coart  notes  that  Article  17  of  the  Charter  appears  in  a section  of  Chapter 
IV  relating  to  the  General  Assembly,  which  is  entitled  “Functions  and  Powers.” 
This  Article  deals  with  a function  of  the  General  Assembly  and  provides  for  the 
consideration  and  approval  by  it  of  the  budget  of  the  Organization.  Considera- 
tion of  the  budget  is  thus  an  act  which  must  be  performed  and  the  same  is  true 
of  its  approval,  for  without  such  approval  there  can  be  no  budget. 

Judge  Hackworth’s  dissenting  opinion  is  wholly  consonant  on  this 
point  with  the  opinion  of  the  Court.  He  elaborated  the  fiscal  preroga- 
tive of  the  General  Assembly  as  follows : 

The  functions  of  the  General  Assembly  as  they  were  stated  in  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  proposals  were  revised  and  elaborated  at  the  San  Francisco  Conference. 
But  throughout  the  discussions  from  Dumbarton  Oaks  to  the  signing  of  the 
Charter  at  San  Francisco,  the  General  Assembly  was  recognized  as  the  Organ 
of  the  United  Nations  to  which  should  be  entrusted  the  overall  control  of  the 
fiscal  affairs  of  the  Organization.  It  was  given  authority  to  “consider  and  ap- 
prove" the  budget,  and  to  apportion  among  the  Member  States  the  “expenses  of 
the  Organization”  (Article  17).  It  is  both  the  taxing  authority  and  the  spending 
authority.  In  its  relationship  to  the  Organization  it  occupies  a status  of  a 
quasi  fiduciary  character. 

In  the  performance  of  these  dual  functions  of  raising  and  disbursing  revenue, 
the  General  Assembly  acts  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Organization.  . . . 

Various  methods  of  supervising  fiscal  affairs  of  national  and  lesser  organiza- 
tions with  their  checks  and  counter-checks  have  been  devised.  In  the  case  of 
the  United  Nations,  control  over  both  the  raising  of  revenue  and  of  its  expenditure 
is  vested  in  the  General  Assembly.  ...  Id.  at  83-84. 

C.  The  power  of  the  General  Assembly  to  create  legally  binding 
financial  obligations  is  not  limited  by  the  fact  that  the  UNEF 
and  ONV C assessments  were  for  the  purpose  of  financing  expendi- 
tures under  resolutions  which,  with  respect  to  contributions  of 
forces , are  recommendatory  rather  than  obligatory  for  Member 
States 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  General  Assembly  has  the  power 
to  create  binding  legal  obligations  by  assessment  and  that  this  power  is 
not  shared  with  any  other  organ  of  the  Organization.  It  is  equally 
clear  that  this  power  extends  to  operational  expenses,  regardless  of 
whether  Member  States  are  legally  bound  to  contribute  forces  or 
equipment  to  the  operation.  Indeed,  it  is  irrelevant  that,  as  is  the 
case  with  UNEF,  tne  basic  resolution  imposes  no  binding  obligations 
on  Member  States  whatsoever.  Historically,  the  bulk  of  expenditures 
for  United  Nations  operations  has  related  to  operations  which  depend 
for  their  execution  on  the  cooperation,  rather  than  the  obligation,  of 
Member  States. 

The  expenditures  to  maintain  UNEF  and  ONUC  fall  within  this 
class.  It  is  inexact  to  characterize  the  resolutions  establishing  these 
Forces  as  purely  recommendatory.  It  is  true  that  these  resolutions 
impose  no  binding  obligation  on  Members  to  contribute  forces.  But  it 
does  not  follow  in  this  fact  that  the  Assembly  is  powerless  to  impose 
binding  financial  obligations  to  defray  expenses  incurred  in  carrying 
out  the  resolutions.  For  those  resolutions  did  include  directives  to  the 
Secretary-General  as  authorized  in  Article  98.  And  they  did  include 
decisions  to  establish  subsidiary  organs  as  authorized  in  Articles  22 
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and  29.  As  such,  they  engage  the  responsibility  of  the  Organization 
as  a whole.  Hence  financial  expenditures  incurred  in  carrying  out 
such  directives  and  in  maintaining  such  organs,  even  though  execution 
depends  on  the  cooperation  of  Member  States,  become  obligations  of 
the  Organization.  The  General  Assembly’s  power  to  levy  assessments 
to  defray  “expenses  of  the  Organization”  extends  to  such  operational 
obligations  and  is  not  confined  to  administrative  expenditures  of  the 
Organization. 

Article  17(1)  refers  to  “the  budget  of  the  Organization.”  This 
means  the  whole  budget  without  any  limitation,  as  is  seen  by  compari- 
son with  Article  17(3),  which  limits  the  Assembly’s  fiscal  power  over 
specialized  agencies  to  examination  of  “the  administrative  budgets  of 
such  specialized  agencies.”  The  practice  of  the  United  Nations  is 
equally  relevant  to  this  issue.  The  financial  procedures,  the  Regula- 
tions and  the  rules  implementing  them  make  no  distinction  between  ad- 
ministrative and  operational  items.  Similarly,  the  practice,  prior  to 
the  UNEF  operation,  of  including  the  expenses  of  peace-keeping  oper- 
ations within  the  regular  budget  is  instructive. 

Again,  the  report  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  jurists  of  the  First  Com- 
mittee or  the  Assembly  of  the  League  in  the  Salvador  case  is  illuminat- 
ing. It  will  be  recalled  that,  at  the  relevant  period,  Article  6(5)  of 
the  League  Covenant  provided : “The  expenses  of  the  Secretariat  shall 
be  borne  by  Members  of  the  League.  . . .”  (Emphasis  added.)  El 
Salvador,  as  has  been  said,  disputed  that  it  was  obligated  to  pay  assess- 
ments for  items  which  were  not  expenses  of  the  Secretariat.  Despite 
the  apparent  limitation  in  the  governing  language  of  Article  6,  the 
Sub-Committee  decided  against  El  Salvador.  It  dismissed  the  issue, 
saying: 

It  U difficult  to  understand  why  the  Covenant  mentions  only  the  expenses  of  the 
Secretariat  when  dealing  with  the  distribution  at  expenses.  At  the  same  time, 
the  restricted  expression  employed  in  the  Covenant  cannot  be  an  obstacle  to  the 
application  of  the  general  principle  . . . that  legally  incurred  expenses  of  an 
association  must  be  borne  by  all  its  members  in  common.  Contribution  of  the 
State  of  Salvador  to  the  Mepentet  of  the  League,  Report  Presented  to  the  Assem- 
bly by  the  First  Committee,  League  of  Nations,  3d  Ass.,  Plenary,  vol.  II,  at  198 
(A  128. 1922.  r.)  (liBt). 

If  the  assessing  power  of  the  League  Assembly  extended  to  all  expenses 
of  the  Organization,  despite  the  restrictive  language  of  Article  6(5), 
the  power  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  surely  has  a similar 
scope  under  governing  language  which  is  in  terms  comprehensive. 

D.  Summary 

The  discussion  in  Part  II  of  this  statement  has  been  directed  to 
establishing  the  following  propositions: 

Au  The  General  Assembly  is  empowered  to  create  legally  bind- 
ing financial  obligations  cm  Member  States  by  levying  assess- 
ments for  “expenses  of  the  Organization”  under  Article  17  of  the 
Charter. 

B.  The  power  of  the  General  Assembly  to  create  legally  binding 
financial  obligations  is  not  limited  by  the  fact  that  the  UNEF  ana 
ONUC  assessments  were  levied  to  finance  activities  of  the  Organ- 
ization for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security. 

C.  The  power  of  the  General  Assembly  to  create  legally  binding 
financial  obligations  is  not  limited  by  the  fact  that  the  UNEF 
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and  ONUC  assessments  were  for  the  purpose  of  financing  expendi- 
tures under  resolutions  which,  with  respect  to  contributions  of 
forces,  are  recommendatory  rather  than  obligatory  for  Member 
States. 

These  conclusions  are  based  on  the  language  of  the  Charter,  on  the 
history  of  its  drafting,  on  the  practice  of  the  United  Nations  under 
the  Charter,  on  the  experience  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  on  the 
relevant  judicial  opinions.  And  these  conclusions  are  required  if  the 
General  Assembly  is  to  have  a fiscal  power  capable  of  providing  fi- 
nancial support  for  the  entire  range  of  operations  of  the  world  Organ- 
ization under  its  Charter. 

The  alternatives  to  recognizing  that  the  General  Assembly  has  such 
power  are  two:  First,  it  might  be  contended  that  the  Organization 
must  finance  what  is  its  paramount  function  by  solicitation  rather 
than  assessment.  The  most  important  means  by  which  the  Organiza- 
tion has  thus  far  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security  has  not  been  through  mandatory  decisions  of  the  Security 
Council,  but  through  recommendations  of  the  Council  and  of  the  As- 
sembly. If  the  implementation  of  such  recommendations,  and  the 
functioning  of  the  necessary  subsidiary  organs,  were  to  be  made  de- 
indent  on  voluntary  contributions,  the  possibilities  for  effective  ac- 
tion of  this  kind  would  be  drastically  curtailed. 

Second,  it  might  be  contended  that  the  Security  Council  is  the  organ 
which  must  authorize  and  levy  assessments  for  peace-keeping  activi- 
ties, either  alone  or  acting  jointly  with  the  General  Assembly.  As  has 
been  shown,  this  contention  has  no  foundation  in  the  provisions  of  the 
Charter,  or  in  history,  or  in  practice.  Moreover,  to  adopt  that  con- 
tention would  extend  the  veto  and  give  the  permanent  members  of 
the  Security  Council  not  only  the  intended  opportunity  to  exert  tneir 
will  at  the  stage  of  substantive  decision  in  the  Council  but  recurrent 
opportunities  to  hobble  and  undercut  enterprises  already  authorized 
ana  undertaken  by  the  Organization. 

In  the  view  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  such  a result 
cannot  be  attributed  to  the  dispositions  made  in  the  Charter  for  a 
living  and  growing  world  Organization,  the  United  Nations.  It  is  a 
cardinal  rule  of  interpretation  that  an  instrument  should  be  given  the 
meaning  necessary  to  make  it  effective. 

International  jurisprudence — and  particularly  that  of  the  Permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice  and  it*  successor — has  constantly  acted  upon  the  princi- 
ple o t effectiveness  aa  the  governing  canon  of  Interpretation.  Lauterpacht, 
Restrictive  Interpretation  and  the  Principle  of  Effectiveness  in  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  Treaties,  26  Brit.  Yb.  Inti  L.  48, 68  (1948). 

This  is  especially  so  when  the  instrument  being  construed  is  a constitu- 
tional document  like  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  When  die 
Court  was  called  upon  to  determine  whether  the  United  Nations  has 
capacity  to  maintain  an  international  claim,  it  declared: 

It  must  ba  acknowledged  that  its  Members,  by  entrusting  certain  functions 
to  it,  with  the  attendant  duties  and  responsibilities,  have  clothed  it  with  the 
competence  required  to  enable  those  functions  to  bo  effectively  discharged. 
Reparation  for  injuries  suffered  in  the  service  of  the  United  Nations,  Advisory 
Opinion:  I.OJ.  Reports  1949,  p.  174, 179. 

Equally,  in  this  case,  the  Court  should  hold  that  the  Members  have 
clothed  the  Organization  with  the  fiscal  competence  required  to  enable 
its  functions  to  he  effectively  discharged. 
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III.  THE  VALIDITY  OF  THE  RESOLUTIONS  ESTABLISHING  UNEF  AND  ONUC  IS 
NOT  IN  ISSUE,  AND  IN  ANT  CASE,  IS  CLEARLY  ESTABLISH  ED 

The  question  which  the  General  Assembly  has  addressed  to  the 
Court  does  not  put  in  issue  the  validity  of  the  resolutions  establishing 
UNEF  and  ONUC.  An  analysis  of  the  structure  of  the  question 
makes  this  clear.  The  Court  is  asked : “Do  the  expenditures  author- 
ized” in  certain  General  Assembly  resolutions  “constitute  ‘expenses  of 
the  Organization*  within  the  meaningof  Article  17,  paragraph  2,  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations?*’  Thus  phrased,  the  question  is  di- 
rected to  the  effect  of  the  assessing  resolutions. 

This  construction  of  the  question  is  borne  out  by  the  record  of  the 
consideration  leading  to  the  adoption  of  Resolution  1731  (XVI),  which 
requested  the  advisory  opinion.  France  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  resolution  which  would  have  revised  the  question  submitted  to 
the  Court  as  follows: 

Were  the  expenditures  authorised  In  General  Assembly  resolutions  1683 (XV) 

. . . [etc.,]  and  1283 (XIII)  of  14  November  1960  decided  on  in  conformity  with 
the  Charter  and,  if  $o,‘do  they  constitute  “expenses  of  the  Organisation”  within 
the  meaning  of  Article  17,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations? 
U.N.  Doc.  No.  A/L.378  (1961).  (Amendatory  language  in  italics.) 

The  delegate  of  France  declared  that  adoption  of  the  amendment 
would  “make  it  possible  for  the  Court  to  determine  whether  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  Assembly,  relating  to  the  financial  consequences  of  the 
operations  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  Congo  and  the  Middle  East, 
are  or  are  not  in  conformity  with  the  Charter.” 

In  opposing  the  amendment,  the  delegate  of  the  United  Kingdom 
said  it 

would  complicate  the  clear  and  exact  question  . . . framed  In  the  draft  resolu- 
tion for  submission  to  the  Court.  In  addition,  my  delegation  does  not  believe 
that  at  this  juncture  in  the  affairs  of  the  United  Nations  this  Assembly  will  wish 
to  frame  its  question  to  the  International  Court  in  such  a way  as  to  compel  the 
Court  to  consider  the  validity  of  a large  number  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  Itself  at  successive  sessions  and  over  a period  of  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  Id.  at  62-06. 

The  French  amendment  was  rejected  by  a vote  of  47  opposed,  5 in 
favor,  and  38  abstentions. 

In  responding  to  the  question  put  by  the  Assembly  the  Court  need 
not  address  itself  to  the  issue  of  the  validity  of  the  resolutions  estab- 
lishing UNEF  and  ONUC.  The  Security  Council  and  the  General 
Assembly,  acting  upon  a considered  judgment  of  their  power  under 
the  Charter,  authorized  the  Secretaiy-General  to  incur  financial  com- 
mitments to  governments  and  contractors  for  the  requirements  of 
UNEF  and  ONUC.  In  the  absence  of  a determination  invalidating 
those  actions,  the  Secretary-General  was  bound  to  execute  them  ana 
third  parties  were  iustifiea  in  dealing  with  the  Organization  in  reli- 
ance upon  them.  These  dealings  gave  ri^e  to  lawful  debts,  and  the 
Assembly  must  have  power  to  assess  Men  Iwrs  to  discharge  those  debts. 
Indeed,  “to  this  extent  the  General  Assembly  has  no  alternative  but 
to  honour  these  engagements.”  Effect  of  awards  of  compensation 
made  by  the  UJf.  Administrative  Tribunal,  Advisory  Opinion  of 
July  13th,  195k;  1X3  J . Reports  1964,  P*  47,  59.  To  hold  otherwise 
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would  be  to  impose  the  risk  of  loss  upon  innocent  third  parties  dealing 
with  the  United  Nations,  or  upon  States  which  have  advanced  goods 
and  services  in  reliance  upon  reimbursement. 

Even  if  the  Court  should  believe  that  issues  going  to  the  validity 
of  the  underlying  resolutions  are  germane  to  tne  question  posed  by 
the  Assembly,  these  issues  need  to  do  approached  in  the  light  of  the 
history  of  consideration  and  action  upon  the  resolutions  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  the  Security  Council,  the  political  organs  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  history  is  a long  one.  In  the  case  of  UNEF 
it  begins  in  1956 ; and  ONUC  has  been  in  the  field  for  almost  two 
years.  During  these  periods,  the  respective  Forces  have  been  the 
subject  of  intensive  and  sometimes  almost  continuous  debate  in  the 
halls  of  the  United  Nations.  The  gravity  of  the  issues  and  the  inten- 
sity of  the  Organization’s  preoccupation  with  them  is  a measure  of  the 
seriousness  of  these  deliberations. 

UNEF  was  established  pursuant  to  resolutions  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, ONUC  by  action  of  the  Security  Council.  In  each  case,  the 
constitutive  resolution  was  adopted  by  a heavy  majority  and  witnout 
a single  negative  vote.  At  the  time,  neither  the  General  Assembly 
nor  tne  Security  Council  considered  that  any  issue  concerning  their 
power  to  act  should  be  put  to  this  Court.  By  adopting  the  resolutions 
in  these  circumstances,  the  Council  and  the  Assembly  construed  the 
Charter  as  granting  the  power  thus  exercised.  As  the  Commission  on 
Judicial  Organization  at  the  San  Francisco  Conference  stated: 

In  the  coarse  of  the  opera  tons  from  day  to  day  of  the  various  organs  of  the 
Organisation,  It  Is  inevitable  that  each  organ  will  interpret  such  parts  of  the 
Charter  as  are  applicable  to  its  particular  functions.  This  process  is  inherent 
in  the  functioning  of  any  body  which  operates  under  an  inatrnment  defining  its 
functions  and  powers.  It  will  be  manifested  In  the  functioning  of  such  a body 
as  the  General  Assembly,  the  Security  Council,  or  the  International  Court  of 
Justice.  Doc.  No.  888,  IV/2/42,  18  U.N.  Conf.  Inti  Org.  Docs.  700  (1945). 

The  interpretation  that  such  a body  gives  to  its  own  powers  in  practice 
is  entitled  to  the  greatest  weight  in  any  subsequent  judicial  review. 

Even  apart  from  these  applicable  canons  of  construction,  the  va- 
lidity of  resolutions  establishing  UNEF  and  ONUC  is  so  clear  os  not 
to  warrant  extended  analysis.  The  resolutions  were  adopted  in  the 
exercise  of  powers  expressly  granted  by  the  Charter.  The  establish- 
ment of  UNEF  and  ONUC  as  subsidiary  organs  is  authorized  by 
Articles  22  and  29  of  the  Charter.  In  the  case  of  ONUC,  which  was 
established  by  Security  Council  resolution,  substantive  authority  is 
found  in  the  Council’s  “primary  responsibility  for  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security,  . . . .”  U.N.  Charter  art.  24, 
para.  1.  In  the  case  of  UNEF,  which  was  established  by  resolution 
of  the  General  Assembly,  the  Charter  is  equally  explicit.  Article 
11(2)  provides: 

The  General  Assembly  may  discuss  auy  questions  relating  to  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security  brought  before  it  by  any  Member  of  the 
United  Nations,  or  by  the  Security  Council,  or  by  a state  which  is  not  a Member 
of  the  United  Nations  . . . and,  except  aa  provided  in  Article  12,  may  make 
recommendations  with  regard  to  any  such  questions  to  the  state  or  states  con- 
cerned or  to  the  Security  Council  or  to  both.  Any  such  question  on  which  action 
is  necessary  shall  be  referred  to  the  Security  Council  by  the  General  Assembly 
either  before  or  after  discussion. 
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Indeed,  Article  10  is  even  broader,  providing: 

The  General  Assembly  may  discuss  any  questions  or  any  matters  within  the 
scope  of  the  present  Charter  or  relating  to  the  powers  and  functions  of  any  organs 
provided  for  in  the  present  Charter.  . . . (Emphasis  added.) 

The  same  article  authorizes  the  Assembly  to  “make  recommendations 
to  the  Members  ...  on  any  such  questions  or  matters.” 

The  sole  limitation  on  this  power  is  specified  in  Article  12  which 
precludes  the  Assembly  from  making  recommendations  with  regard 
to  any  dispute,  “While  the  Security  Council  is  exercising  ...  the 
functions  assigned  to  it  in  the  present  Charter”  with  respect  to  that 
dispute.  It  is  not  contended  and  could  not  be  contended  that  the 
exception  is  applicable  in  this  instance. 

Nor  does  the  last  sentence  of  Article  11(2)  operate  to  limit  the 
Assembly’s  power  in  this  situation.  That  sentence  specifies  that  any 
question  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  secu- 
rity “on  which  action  is  necessary  shall  be  referred  to  the  Security 
Council  by  the  General  Assembly  either  before  or  after  discussion.” 
Paragraph  4 of  Article  11  states  expressly  that  that  Article  is  comple- 
mentary to  rather  than  a limitation  upon  Article  10.  Accordingly, 
the  sentence  in  question  can  only  be  read  as  requiring  reference  to 
the  Security  Council  where,  in  the  judgment  of  the  General  Assembly, 
the  dispute  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  a resolution  of  the  Assembly 
but  would  require  action  of  a mandatory  character,  and  therefore  a 
decision  of  the  Security  Council.  Both  as  to  UNEF  and  ONUC, 
the  constitutive  resolutions,  insofar  as  they  are  directed  to  Member 
States,  are  essentially  recommendatory  in  character.  The  contribu- 
tions of  troops  and  supporting  equipment  are  voluntary.  The  pres- 
ence of  those  forces  in  the  field  is  with  the  consent  of  the  host  countries. 
U.N.  Gen.  Ass.  Off.  Rec.  18th  Sess.,  Annexes.  Agenda  Item  No.  65  at 
8,  (A/3943)  (1958),  TT.N.  Security  Council  Off.  jRec.  15th  year,  873d 
meeting 5 (S/PV.878)  (.960) . 

IV.  CONTRAST  CONTENTIONS  ADVANCED  IN  DISCUSSIONS  OP  THE  GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY  AND  ITS  SUBORDINATE  ORGANS  ARE  UNPERSUASIVE 

In  the  course  of  United  Nations  debates,  a minority  of  Members  have 
advanced  miscellaneous  arguments  against  the  legally  binding  char- 
acter of  the  assessments  which  have  wen  levied  to  finance  UNEF  and 
ONUO.  Some  of  these  arguments  have  been  dealt  with  above.  It 
may  be  useful  at  this  juncture,  however,  to  summarize  and  dispose  of 
these  contentions. 

(1)  It  has  been  said  that  UNEF  and  ONUC  assessments  are  dis- 
tinct from  the  “regular”  United  Nations  budget  and  that,  accordingly, 
they  fall  outside  the  mandatory  scope  of  Article  17(2) . 

To  recapitulate  what  has  been  said  above,  first,  UNEF  and  ONUC 
assessments,  while  not  part  of  the  so-called  “regular”  budget,  are  part 
of  the  budget  of  the  Organization.  They  are  simply  distinct  ac- 
counts of  that  budget  established  for  accounting  convenience.  They 
are  as  much  “expenses  of  the  Organization”  as  is  the  Working  Capital 
Fund  which  is  also  assessed  by  special  resolution,  apart  from  the 
‘‘regular”  budget.  Second,  the  resolutions  appropriating  funds  for 
UNEF  and  ONUC  prescribe,  in  the  case  of  UNEF,  that  its  expenses 
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"shall  be  borne  by  the  United  Nations,”  and,  in  the  case  of  ONUC, 
explicitly  recognize  that  its  expenses  are  “expenses  of  the  Organiza- 
tion” within  the  meaning  of  Article  17. 

(2)  A second  argument  against  the  binding  character  of  the  assess- 
ments in  question  is  this : The  Assembly,  it  is  said,  is  not  authorized 
to  adopt  binding  decisions.  It  may  only  adopt  recommendations. 
Recommendations  lack  legally  binding  force.  Accordingly,  it  is  con- 
tended, the  Assembly  cannot  adopt  binding  assessment  resolutions  to 
finance  recommendations  that  are  not  binding. 

In  reply,  it  should  first  be  noted  that  the  General  Assembly  is  au- 
thorized to  adopt  binding  resolutions  in  some  spheres.  A resolution 
of  the  General  Assembly  admitting,  suspending,  or  expelling  a Mem- 
ber is  binding.  A resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  electing  a mem- 
ber of  the  Security  Council  or  other  Councils  is  binding.  A resolu- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly  appointing  the  Secretary -General  is 
binding.  A resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  giving  directions  to 
the  Secretary-General  is  binding.  Most  pertinently,  budgetary  reso- 
lutions of  the  General  Assembly  are  binding,  as  the  mandatory  lan- 
guage of  Article  17  (2)  demonstrates.  As  one  commentator  has  put  it : 

Perhaps  the  moat  Important  group  of  reflations  [that  have  binding  force] 
falling  within  this  first  category  of  specifically  enumerated  powers  are  thoee  au- 
thorised under  Article  17  of  the  Charter  which  establishes  the  General  Assembly 
as  the  financial  authority  of  the  United  Nations  with  the  power  to  consider  and 
approve  the  bndget  of  the  Organisation  and  apportion  expenses  among  the 
Member  state*.  Resolutions  adopted  within  the  purview  of  this  Article  not  only 
create  obligations  binding  upon  Member  states,  but  are  sanctioned  by  the  denial 
of  the  right  to  vote  in  the  General  Assembly  to  a Member  which  Is  In  arrears  in 
the  payment  of  Its  financial  contributions.  Authority  over  the  budget,  in  addi- 
tion, offers  to  the  General  Assembly  the  possibility  of  effective  control  over  the 
activities  of  the  Organisation.  Sloan,  The  Binding  Faroe  of  e “Recommenda- 
tion” of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Notion s,  25  Brit  Yb.  Int’l  L.  1,  4-5, 
(1948).  (Footnote  omitted.) 

Second,  the  budgetary  provisions  of  the  Charter  make  no  distinction 
between  expenses  occasioned  bv  recommendatory  resolutions  and  other 
expenses.  In  pursuance  of  Article  17,  the  Assembly  has  regularly 
approved  items  in  its  budget  to  finance  recommendatory  resolutions. 
If  tlie  United  Nations  lacked  that  authority,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
most  of  its  customary  activity  under  the  Charter  could  be  supported. 

(3)  A third  argument  has  been  put  in  the  form  of  the  following 
syllogism  which  purports  to  demonstrate  that  expenses  arising  from 
UNEF  and  ONTJC  are  not  “expenses  of  the  Organization”  within  the 
meaning  of  Article  17  (21 : 

(a)  All  “expenses  ox  the  Organization”  within  the  meaning  of 
Article  17(2)  are  subject  to  the  sanction  provided  for  in  Article  19. 

(b)  Expenditures  such  as  those  arising  from  UNEF  and  ONUC 
were  excluded  by  the  San  Francisco  Conference  from  the  sanction 
provided  by  Article  19. 

(c)  Accordingly,  these  expenditures  are  not  “expenses  of  the  Or- 
ganization” within  the  meaning  of  Article  17(2). 

The  syllogism  fails  because  its  minor  premise  is  wholly  erroneous. 
The  sole  support  for  this  premise  is  an  amendment  introduced  by 
Australia  in  Committee  II/l  at  the  San  Francisco  Conference,  which 
read: 

A member  ahall  have  no  vote  if  it  has  not  carried  oat  its  obligations  aa  set 
forth  in  Chapter  Yin,  Section  B,  paragraph  5 [of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  pro- 
posals). Deo.  No.  808,  II/1/34,  8 U.N.  Coni  Inti  Org.  Docs.  470  (1945). 
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Chapter  VIII,  Section  B,  paragraph  5 corresponds  to  Article  43  of 
the  Charter.  Committee  Il/l  postponed  discussion  of  the  Australian 
amendment  and  the  amendment  was  later  withdrawn.  The  syllogism 
presupposes  that  it  was  the  function  of  Chapter  VIII,  Section  B, 
paragraph  5 (now  Article  43  of  the  Charter)  to  provide  for  the  fi- 
nancing of  such  operations  as  UNEF  and  ONUC.  In  fact,  Article  43 
serves  no  such  function.  That  article  calls  on  Members  of  the  United 
Nations 

to  make  available  to  the  Security  Council,  on  its  call  and  in  accordance  with  a 
special  agreement  or  agreements,  armed  forces,  assistance,  and  facilities,  includ- 
ing rights  of  passage,  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  international 
peace  and  security. 

The  Australian  amendment  was,  in  realitv.  an  attempt  to  extend  the 
sanction  which  Article  19  provided  for  the  failure  of  a State  to  meet 
its  financial  obligations  to  a wholly  different  area,  namely,  the  failure 
of  a State  to  meet  the  obligations  imposed  on  it  by  an  agreement  under 
Article  43. 

Moreover,  the  syllogism  depends,  for  its  efficacy,  on  the  assumption 
that  the  failure  to  act  on  the  Australian  amendment,  and  its  subee- 

?uent  withdrawal,  was  tantamount  to  a rejection  of  the  amendment. 

tut  the  assumption  is  unsound.  The  unexplained  withdrawal  of  an 
amendment,  without  action  having  been  taken  on  it,  does  not  give  rise 
to  any  inference  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  text  adopted. 

Lastly,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Government  of  Australia  has 
officially  affirmed  that  its  position  at  San  Francisco  was  that  all 
United  Nations  expenses  arising  out  of  decisions  of  United  Nations 
organs  were  to  be  borne  bv  the  Members,  and  created  binding  obliga- 
tions upon  them.  U.N.  Gen.  Ass.  Off.  Rec.  15th  Sess~,  Fifth  Comm. 
60  (A/C.5/839)  (1961). 

(4)  Still  another  argument  that  has  been  advanced  in  opposition 
to  the  binding  character  of  UNEF  and  ONUC  expenses  is  that,  in  the 
case  of  UNEF,  its  costs  should  be  met  by  the  so-called  “aggressors,” 
and,  in  the  case  of  ONUC,  by  parties  having  a particular  interest  in 
the  Congo. 

The  reply  to  this  argument  is  plain.  The  Charter  provides  that  the 
expenses  of  the  Organization  “shall  be  borne  by  the  Members  as  ap- 
portioned by  the  General  Assembly.”  The  language  contemplates 
a policy  judgment  by  the  Assembly.  Arguments  as  to  the  consid- 
erations bearing  on  that  judgment,  therefore,  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Assembly  and  not  to  this  Court. 

(5)  One  last  argument  may  be  recapitulated  and  rebutted.  It  is 
that  UNEF  and  ONUC  represent  “action”  for  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security  which  is  exclusively  within  the  com- 
petence of  the  Security  Council  under  Articles  11,  43,  and  48;  that 
the  General  Assembly  lacks  competence  in  the  sphere  of  peace  and 
security;  that-  the  financial  procedures  of  the  United  Nations  must 
conform  to  this  alleged  distnbution  of  substantive  powers;  and  that, 
consequently,  the  authority  of  the  General  Assembly  under  Article 
17 (2)  does  not  extend  to  the  financing  of  such  operations. 

To  this  contention  there  are  three  answers.  First,  the  Security 
Council  does  not  have  exclusive  competence  in  the  field  of  maintaining 
peace  and  security.  Article  11(2)  expressly  gives  the  General  As- 
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sembly  power  to  discuss  questions  and  make  reconunendations  in 
this  field.  The  reference  in  the  last  sentence  of  Article  11(2)  is  to 
“action”  having  mandatory  force,  if  and  when  such  action  is  needed, 
as  determined  oy  the  General  Assembly.  No  such  “action"  is  in- 
volved in  these  cases.  Second,  as  has  also  been  shown  above,  the 
establishment  of  UNEF  by  the  General  Assembly  and  the  directions 
given  to  ONUC  by  the  Assembly  are  within  the  Assembly's  jiowers. 
Accordingly,  their  financing  is  within  the  Assembly's  power.  Third, 
while  the  right  of  the  Security  Council  to  make  decisions  under  Ar- 
ticles 43  ana  48  is  unquestioned,  once  the  Council  has  taken  a valid 
decision  under  these  or  any  other  articles  which  gives  rise  to  financial 
obligations,  these  costs  are  “expenses  of  the  Organization'*  within 
the  meaning  of  Article  17(2).  Accordingly,  they  must  be  approved 
and  apportioned  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Conclusion 

For  the  reasons  advanced  in  this  statement,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  respectfully  submits  that  the  expenditures 
authorized  in  the  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  enumerated  in 
the  question  submitted  to  the  Court  “constitute  ‘expenses  of  the  Or- 
ganization’ within  the  meaning  of  Article  17,  paragraph  2,  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.” 
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ORAL  STATEMENT  BY  ABRAM  CHA YES,  LEGAL  AD- 
VISER, DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE,  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA,1  TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL  COURT  OF  JUS- 
TICE ON  THE  FINANCIAL  OBLIGATIONS  OF  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

May  it  please  the  Court : The  issue  before  the  Court  is  whether  the 
United  Nations  has  legal  authority  to  raise  funds  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  paramount  purpose,  the  maintenance  of  international 
peac.  and  security. 

It  has  been  rightly  said  here  that  the  question  upon  which  the 
General  Assembly  has  asked  your  advice*  is  a precise  and  limited 
one.  Nevertheless,  its  answer  requires  a consideration  of  funda- 
mental questions  of  the  distribution  of  powers  within  the  United 
Nations.  It  has  profound  implications  for  the  capacity  of  the  Or- 
ganization to  survive  and  to  realize  its  aims.  In  the  view  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  no  more  important  question  has 
ever  been  before  the  International  Court. 

The  importance  of  the  case  is  witnessed  by  the  number  of  Gov- 
ernments that  have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  under  the 
Statute  of  the  Court  to  submit  views  in  writing  and  orally  on  the 
questions  at  issue.  The  Court  has  had  the  benefit  of  written  state- 
ments on  both  sides  of  the  question  from  18  Governments  and  has,  in 
the  last  10  days,  heard  oral  arguments,  also,  I am  glad  to  say,  on  both 
sides  of  the  question,  from  8 Governments. 

At  this  stage,  there  is  little  to  be  added  by  way  of  detailed  exegesis 
to  what  distinguished  counsel  have  already  said.  Certain  remarks 
have  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  argument  before  you  calling 
into  question  the  conduct  and  the  good  faith  of  Governments 
represented  here  (including  my  own)  and  of  some  that  are  not.  I 
reject  those  remarks,  but  I do  not  propose  to  respond  to  them.  This 
is  not  a place  where  political  recriminations,  unfortunately  common 
in  other  forums,  should  properly  be  rehashed.  # And  sucn  remarks 
are,  of  course,  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  issues  in  this  case.  What 
may  be  useful  now  is  to  restate  the  essential  structure  of  the  case  for 
an  affirmative  answer  to  the  Assembly’s  question,  and  to  respond  to 
the  major  thrusts  that  have  been  made  against  that  case. 

The  argument  for  an  affirmative  answer  is  straightforward.  There 
is  only  one  Article  in  the  Charter  dealing  with  financial  obligations  of 
Members,  Article  17,  paragraph  2.  It  provides : “The  expenses  of  the 
Organization  shall  be  borne  by  the  Members  as  apportioned  by  the 
General  Assembly”.  It  vests  in  the  Organization  the  power,  by  resol  u- 


1 Made  before  the  International  Coart  of  Justice  at  The  Hague  on  Ha/  21. 
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tion  of  the  General  Assembly  apportioning  and  assessing  expenses,  to 
require  Member  States  to  pay  charges  law  fully  incurred.  This  is  the 
meaning,  and  the  whole  meaning,  of  Article  17.  It  is  the  plain  mean- 
ing of  the  text;  it  coincides  with  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the 
Charter  evidenced  in  the  preparatory  work ; it  is  reinforced  by  the  un- 
broken practice  of  the  Organization  under  the  Charter.  It  reflects,  as 
a Committee  of  Jurists  said  in  construing  the  parallel  Article  of  the 
League  of  Nations  Covenant,  “the  general  principle,  a principle  ap- 
plicable to  all  associations,  that  legally  incurred  expenses  of  an  associa- 
tion must  be  borne  by  a|l  its  Members  in  common”.  ( Contribution  of 
the  State  of  Salvador  to  the  Expenses  of  the  League , A.  128.1922.  V., 
p.i93.) 

The  contention  has  been  advanced  that  the  term  “expenses”,  despite 
its  generality,  must  be  read  to  mean  some  expenses  rather  than  aU  ex- 
penses, “administrative”  expenses  as  opposed  to  “operational”  ex- 
penses, “normal”  expenses  in  contrast  with  “extraordinary”  expenses. 
These  distinctions  cannot  be  sustained.  They  are  without  support  in 
the  text  of  the  Charter,  in  the  San  Francisco  discussions,  or  in  the  ex- 
perience of  the  United  Nations.  They  cannot  be  applied  coherently 
in  practice.  If  adopted,  they  woula  lead  to  douot  and  confusion 
about  the  financial  obligations  of  Members,  a field  in  which,  more  than 
most,  clarity  and  certainty  are  needed  for  the  effective  functioning  of 
the  Organization.  These  points  have  been  developed  persuasively 
and  in  detail  by  others.  May  I simply  add  to  the  references  already 
before  the  Court  the  Note  of  the  Controller  in  the  dossier  prepared  by 
the  Secretary-General.  This  Note  shows,  among  other  things,  that 
the  “Working  Capital  Fund  of  the  United  Nations,  though  not  a part 
of  the  “regular”  oudget  and  though  used  to  meet  “extraordinary”  ex- 
penditures, notably  those  for  peacekeeping  “operations”,  has  been  con- 
sistently provided  for  by  assessment  against  the  Members  under 
Article  17.  (Note  "by  the  Controller  on  Budgetary  and  Financial 
Practice  of  the  United  Nations , pp.  9-10,  25.) 

The  meaning  of  Article  17,  paragraph  2,  then,  is  this:  The  United 
Nations  has  the  power,  by  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  appor- 
tioning and  assessing  expenses,  to  require  the  Member  States  to  pay 
for  expenditures  lawfully  made.  I think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
that  power  was  exercised  in  the  resolutions  levying  assessments  to 
cover  the  expenditures  for  the  Middle  East  ana  Congo  Forces.  It 
is  true  that,  on  occasion,  these  expenditures  were  characterized  as 
“extraordinary”,  that  assessments  to  cover  them  were  not  made  in 
the  regular  budget,  that  they  were  charged  against  an  ad  hoc  or  special 
account.  On  tne  basis  of  these  factors,  it  has  been  suggested  to  the 
Court  that  the  General  Assembly  was  not  acting  to  impose  the  obliga- 
tion of  payment  upon  Member  States  for  the  assessments  made  in 
the  resolutions. 

Direct  expressions  to  the  contrary  are  many  and  weighty  and  have 
been  cited  to  the  Court.  But  put  these  aside.  Bead  the  financing 
resolutions  together,  one  after  tne  other.  Read  especially  the  opera- 
tive portions  rather  than  the  preambular  material.  Consider  the 
form  in  which  they  are  stated,  the  sharpness  of  the  distinction  they 
make  between  the  voluntary  contributions  they  solicit  and  the  assess- 
ments they  exact.  See  the  concern  they  show  for  the  burden  upon 
poorer  Members  caused  by  the  financial  obligations  imposed.  All  this 
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is  utterly  at  odds  with  the  notion  that  the  Assembly  did  not  intend 
to  exercise  its  power  to  impose  binding  assessments.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  of  the  circumstances  adduced  m support  of  that  notion  can 
be,  and  have  been,  explained  in  terms  that  are  fully  consistent  with 
the  intention  of  the  Assembly  to  exercise  its  power  to  bind. 

If  the  Assembly  has  power  under  Article  17  to  impose  binding  finan- 
cial obligations  for  all  expenditures  lawfully  incurred,  and  if  it  is 
granted  that  the  Assembly  intended  to  exercise  that  power,  then  the 
only  argument  that  remains  against  the  binding  character  of  the 
assessments  is  that  they  were  not  levied  to  cover  expenditures  lawfully 
incurred. 

A review  of  the  written  and  oral  arguments  for  a negative  answer 
to  the  question  before  the  Court  reveals  that  the  main  thrust  of  these 
submissions  is  indeed  directed  at  the  legality  of  the  expenditures 
themselves;  the  legality,  that  is,  of  the  activities  giving  rise  to  them. 

To  what  extent,  if  any,  is  this  question  of  lawfulness  open,  assuming, 
as  I think  everyone  does,  that  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  formal 
regularity  of  the  assessing  resolutions? 

A number  of  my  colleagues  have  taken  the  position  that  the  Court 
need  not  and  should  not  inquire  into  the  validity  of  the  underlying 
resolutions  establishing  and  regulating  the  Congo  and  Middle  East 
Forces,  except,  perhaps,  to  assure  itself  that  these  resolutions  are  not 
'manifestly  invalid”.  They  point  to  the  language  of  the  resolution 
putting  the  question  to  the  Court,  and  to  the  debates  preceding  its 
adoption,  as  showing  an  intention  that  the  Court’s  inquiry  should 
confine  itself  to  the  legal  effect  of  the  assessing  resolutions  alone. 

The  United  States  is  in  full  agreement  with  this  position.  Cer- 
tainly, the  Assembly  had  no  desire  to  cast  doubt  on  the  validity  of 
its  own  actions  over  a five  year  period.  The  Court  can,  in  my  view, 
decide  this  case  without  an  investigation  into  the  power  of  the  Assem- 
bly and  the  Security  Council,  under  the  Charter,  to  adopt  the  resolu- 
tions establishing  and  governing  the  Congo  and  Middle  East  Forces. 
If  it  can  do  so,  it  is  bound  to  do  so,  both  by  the  terms  of  the  resolution 
putting  the  question  and  on  general  principles  of  constitutional  ad- 
judication which  prescribe  that  issues  of  constitutional  power  should 
be  passed  upon  only  when  that  is  essential  to  the  decision  of  the  case. 

The  first  way  by  which  to  avoid  considering  the  validity  of  the 
underlying  resolutions  is  simply  to  assume  that  they  are  valid.  The 
Assembly  has  the  right  to  define  its  questions  as  it  chooses,  so  long 
as  the  limitation  does  not  stultify  the  Court’s  processes.  If  it  does 
not  wish  its  actions  called  in  question,  it  may  ask  the  Court  to  con- 
sider the  effect  of  the  assessing  resolutions  on  the  assumption  that  the 
underlying  resolutions  are  valid.  The  Court  should  accept  that  as- 
sumption, at  least  where  it  does  not  do  violence  to  common  sense  or 
to  tne  Court’s  own  sense  of  the  requirements  of  adjudication.  In 
this  case,  the  assumption  of  validity  is  far  from  being  absurd  or  far- 
fetched or  patently  untenable.  Quite  the  reverse.  It  is  the  argu- 
ment against  validity  which  is  fine-spun,  and  relies  on  subtle  and  at- 
tenuated argumentation,  elaborating  limitations,  supposedly  implied 
or  inherent,  upon  powers  expressly  granted.  In  these  circumstances, 
the  Court  need  not  review  the  Assembly’s  own  considered  judgment 
that  its  actions  were  lawful,  a judgment  expressed  initially  when 
the  forces  were  constituted,  a judgment  reiterated  as  questions  of 
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their  mission  or  financial  support  came  before  the  Assembly,  and  a 
judgment  stated  finally  by  the  precision  with  which  the  Assembly 
formulated  its  question  to  tne  Court. 

Secondly,  in  a sense,  the  question  of  validity  is  logically  irrelevant 
to  the  decision  the  Court  must  make.  Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  this  Court,  or  some  other  authoritative  organ,  were  now  to 
determine  that  the  resolutions  establishing  UNEF  [United  Nations 
Emergency  Forces]  and  ONUC  [Organisation  des  Nations  Unies  au 
Congo)  were  “unconstitutional”.  The  decision  could  not  erase  the 
fact  that  UNEF  and  ONUC  had  existed.  They  existed  by  virtue  of 
resolutions  adopted  without  dissenting  votes.  These  resolutions  are 
themselves  interpretations  of  the  Charter  holding  that  the  actions 
taken  are  within  the  powers  granted  to  the  organ  adopting  the  reso- 
lution. "Until  they  are  authoritatively  set  aside,  persons  or  States 
dealing  with  the  Organization  in  respect  of  matters  covered  by  the 
resolutions  were  entitled  to  regard  them  as  valid  and  effective,  at  least 
in  the  absence  of  an  important  irregularity  in  the  procedure  by  which 
they  were  adopted. or  a substantive  invalidity  so  patent  as  to  amount 
to  a manifest  usurpation.  If,  acting  pursuant  to  such  resolutions, 
the  Secretary-General  entered  into  obligations  committing  the  United 
Nations  to  pay  for  goods  or  services  furnished  by  Member  States 
or  private  persons,  those  obligations  are  binding  in  law  upon  the 
United  Nations  as  an  organization.  It  was  legally  obliged  to  repay 
them.  And  this  Court  has  said,  as  to  expenditures  arising  out  of  “ob- 
ligations already  incurred  by  the  Organization” : 

. . . the  General  Assembly  has  no  alternative  but  to  honour  these  engage- 
ments. 

I refer  to  the  case  The  Effect  of  Awards  of  Compensation  Made  by 
the  United  Nations  Administrative  Tribunal,  I.C  A.  Reports  1954,  pp. 
47,59. 

On  this  line  of  reasoning,  I believe  the  Court  may  give  an  affirmative 
answer  to  the  question  put  to  it  by  the  General  Assembly  without  ex- 
amining the  substantive  validity  of  the  resolutions  by  which  the  Congo 
and  Middle  East  Forces  were  created,  at  least  insofar  as  those  assess- 
ments are  required  to  cover  existing  contractual  obligations  of  the 
Organization  to  pay  money  for  goods  and  services  furnished.  Since 
the  United  Nations  deficit  is  estimated  at  $170  million  as  of  30  June 
1962,  while  the  arrearages  on  assessments  levied  under  the  resolutions 
before  the  Court  are  at  mo6t  only  $150  million,  this  analysis  would  lead 
to  an  affirmative  answer  as  to  all  past  assessing  resolutions. 

As  I understand  them,  the  submissions  of  tne  Governments  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom  mid  Ireland  upon  this  point  do 
not  differ  substantially  from  the  arguments  I have  just  made. 

Let  me  repeat.  In  the  words  of  the  Attorney-General  of  Ireland, 

. . . the  Court  is  not  compelled  to  concern  Itself  with  the  question  of  validity 
and  can  answer  the  question  on  which  advice  is  sought  without  investigating 
this  issue. 

I submit  that  it  should  do  so. 

But  if  the  Court  itself  should  conclude  that  it  must  examine  the 
validity  of  the  underlying  resolutions  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  aiiswer 
to  the  question  put  by  the  Assembly,  then,  in  my  view,  the  resolution 
putting  the  question  does  not  preclude  such  an  inquiry.  The  written 
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statement  of  the  Government  of  France  seems  to  say  otherwise:  I 
quote  from  page  74  of  the  booklet  of  printed  statements — 

. . . the  question  put  to  the  Court  does  not  enable  the  latter  to  give  a clear- 
cut  opinion  on  the  judicial  basis  for  the  financial  obligations  of  Member  States 
or  cm  the  United  Nations  constitutional  problems  underlying  them. 

And  the  statement  concludes,  at  pages  78-79 : 

To  sum  up,  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic  considers  that  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  Court  has  been  consulted  are  not  such  as  to  make  it 
possible  to  obtain  the  legal  opinion  which  is  considered  necessary. 

This,  in  my  submission,  cannot  be  so.  The  Assembly  wanted  advice 
on  its  question.  It  did  not  mean  to  put  to  the  Court  a question  which 
it  could  not  answer,  or  to  place  conditions  upon  the  Court  which 
would  prevent  it  from  answering.  This  was  expressly  stated  in  the 
debates  before  the  adoption  of  the  resolution.  The  representative  of 
the  United  States  said  in  the  Fifth  Committee  consideration  of  the 
resolution — and  I quote  now  from  the  Official  Records , General  As- 
sembly, 16th  Session,  Fifth  Committee,  879th  Meeting,  pp.  292-293 : 

It  was  the  sponsors’  intention  that  the  Court  should  consider  the  question 
exhaustively  and  in  all  its  aspects. 

The  representative  of  the  United  Kingdom  added  in  Plenary  Ses- 
sion of  the  Assembly — again  I quote  from  the  16th  Session  of  the 
General  Assembly,  Provisional  Verbatim  Record , 1086  Plenary  Meet- 
ing, A/P  V 1086,  at  page  62 : 

. . . the  International  Court,  in  considering  the  question  which  was  formu- 
lated in  the  draft  resolution  recommended  by  the  Fifth  Committee,  will  un- 
doubtedly be  able  to  take  into  consideration  all  relative  provisions  of  the 
Charter.  Furthermore,  it  will  of  course  be  open,  under  the  Statute  of  the 
Court,  to  any  Member  State  that  wishes  to  do  so  to  submit  to  the  Court  its  views 
on  the  conformity  with  the  Charter  of  the  decisions  taken  in  regard  to  the 
expenditures  referred  to  in  the  draft  resolution.  . . . 

On  this  basis,  the  Assembly  accepted  the  resolution  as  reported 
from  the  Fifth  Committee  and  rejected  a French  amendment  that 
would  have  broadened  the  statement  of  the  question. 

From  this  it  follows  that,  if  the  Court  should  differ  with  the 
views,  advanced  by  the  Governments  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Australia,  Ireland  and  others,  that  the  issues  can  properly 
be  limited  so  as  to  avoid  passing  upon  the  validity  of  the  underlying 
resolutions,  then  it  is  free  to  inquire  into  these  broader  questions. 

Now  may  I digress  here  for  a moment  to  deal  with  another  chal- 
lenge to  the  Court’s  competence.  The  South  African  Government 
contends  that,  and  I quote  from  page  216  of  the  printed  volume: 

. . . the  whole  question  submitted  for  an  advisory  opinion  could  only  be  an- 
swered if  the  Court  is  fully  informed  as  to  the  causa  of  the  expenditures  au- 
thorized by  the  relative  General  Assembly  resolutions. 

The  short  answer  to  this  is  that  the  question  put  to  the  Court  deals 
only  with  “expenditures  authorized  in  the  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tions . . .”.  Those  resolutions  cannot  be  taken  to  have  authorized  ex- 
penditures for  activities  outside  the  terms  of  the  basic  resolutions 
establishing  and  governing  the  forces. 

Since  there  may  be  circumstances  in  which  the  validity  of  the  un- 
derlying resolutions  might  be  considered  by  this  Court,  and  since 
certain  governments  have  argued  the  matter  at  length,  let  me  address 
myself  to  their  principal  contentions. 
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These  are  two.  According  to  the  first,  the  United  Nations  is  de- 
barred from  organizing  any  international  force,  except  by  the  means 
provided  in  Article  43  of  tnc  Charter — that  is,  special  agreements  ne- 
gotiated “on  the  initiative  of  the  Security  Council”  to  be  “concluded 
between  the  Security  Council  and  Members  ...  or  groups  of  Mem- 
bers”. And  the  United  Nations  may  not  deploy  any  international 
force  except  as  provided  in  Articles  44  through  48  of  the  Charter; 
that  is,  at  the  direction  of  the  Security  Council  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Military  Staff  Committee. 

The  second  argument  is  that,  even  if  the  United  Nations  can  raise 
an  international  force  apart  from  Article  43  by  voluntary  contribution 
of  troops  and  equipment,  it  must  limit  itself  to  voluntary  financial 
contributions  to  support  such  a force. 

Let.  me  take  up  each  of  these  arguments  in  turn. 

The  statement  of  the  Government  of  the  Czechoslovak  Socialist 
Republic  says: 

The  pertinent  provisions  of  the  Charter,  in  particular  Articles  43  and  48, 
provide  the  basis  for  assistance  to  be  made  available  by  Member  States  in  all 
operations  taken  in  the  name  of  the  Organization.  . . . 

Any  other  way  of  undertaking  actions  by  the  Organization  with  the  use  of 
armed  forces  goes  beyond  the  principles  of  international  co-operation  in  the 
efforts  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  security,  enunciated  by  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  and  can  in  no  way  establish  legal  obligation  binding  the 
Member  States  under  Article  2,  paragraphs  2 and  5,  of  the  Charter. 

(That  is  at  p.  123  of  the  printed  booklet.) 

In  the  statement  of  tne  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  the  same  point  is  made : 

...  Chapter  VII  of  the  Charter  envisaged  that  it  was  the  Security  Council 
alone  and  not  the  General  Assembly  that  may  set  up  international  armed  forces 
and  take  such  action  as  might  be  necessary  to  maintain  or  restore  international 
peace  and  security,  including  the  use  of  such  armed  forces. 

(That  is  at  p.  4 of  the  Soviet  statement.) 

Thus,  according  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Middle  East  Force,  au- 
thorized by  the  General  Assembly,  was  unlawful  ab  initio.  The  United 
Nations  operations  in  the  Congo,  although  authorized  by  the  Security 
CounoiL  are  also  invalid,  it  says,  because  the  procedural  provisions 
of  Articles  43  and  48  were  not  complied  with. 

The  text  of  Article  43  demonstrates  that  these  assertions  are  un- 
sound. On  its  face,  the  Article  merely  establishes  a procedure  by 
winch  Members  are,  and  I quote : 

...  to  make  available  to  the  Security  Council,  on  iti  call  . . . armed  forcee, 
assistance,  and  facilities  . . . necessary  tor  the  purpose  of  maintaining  inter- 
national peace  and  security. 

With  the  implementation  of  that  procedure,  the  Security  Council 
would  not  have  to  depend  on  volunteers,  but  could  have  required  that 
military  force  be  furnished  to  it.  There  is  no  suggestion  in  the  text 
of  the  Article  that  it  provides  the  exclusive  method  for  raising  armed 
forc^.  On  the  contrary,  it  addressee  itself  to  a very  special  case,  the 
use  of  armed  forcee  without  the  contemporaneous  consent  of  the 
Member  State  furnishing  them. 

This  conclusion  is  reinforced  by  the  context  in  which  Article  43  is 
placed  in  the  Charter.  The  subject-matter  of  Chapter  VII  is  “Action 
With  Respect  to  Threats  to  the  Peace,  Breaches  of  the  Peace,  and  Acts 
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of  Aggression”.  Article  39  ojpens  the  Chapter  by  providing  that  the 
Security  Council  shall  determine  the  existence  of  such  events  and  shall 
make  recommendations  or  take  decisions  to  deal  with  them.  Article  40 
describes  provisional  measures;  Article  41  provides  for  sanctions  short 
of  the  use  of  force.  Only  when  lesser  measures  are  considered  inade- 
quate may  the  Security  Council  take  action  by  military  force  “as  mav 
be  necessary  to  maintain  or  restore  international  peace  and  security”. 
What  action  is  contemplated  ? 1 quote  the  Article : 

. . . demonstrations,  blockade,  and  other  operations  by  air,  sea,  or  land 
forces.  . . . 


— that  is,  the  commitment  of  U.N.  military  forces  to  battle. 

It  was  to  provide  forces  that  could  be  requisitioned  for  this  purpose, 
for  military  hostilities,  that  agreements  under  Article  43  were  contem- 
plated. Because  such  force?  were  subject  to  being  committed  to  action 
by  mandatory  decision  of  the  Security  Council,  an  advance  agreement 
ratified  according  to  the  constitutional  processes  of  the  Member  States 
was  required. 

All  this  is  underscored  by  the  subsequent  provisions  of  the  Chapter. 
According  to  Article  44,  when  the  Security  Council  ahas  decided  to 
use  force”  it  must  invite  participation  in  its  deliberations  by  a Member 
before  summoning  its  armed  forces  under  an  Article  43  agreement. 
Article  45  deals  with  “urgent  military  measures”;  Article  46  with 
“plans  for  the  application  of  armed  force”:  Article  47  provides  for  a 
Military  Staff  Committee,  responsible  for  “strategic  direotion  of  any 
armed  forces  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Security  Council”,  under 
Article  43;  ana,  finally,  Article  48  provides  that  the  Security  Council 
shall  designate  the  Member  States  to  take  “action”  required  to  carry 
out  its  “decisions”. 


Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  purpose  of  Chapter  VII  is  to  provide  for  the 
most  far-reaching  of  the  responsibilities  entrusted  to  the  United  Na- 
tions— that  of  taking  decisions  binding  on  the  Members  to  bring  inter- 
national force  to  bear,  through  active  military  hostilities  if  need  be, 
against  the  will  of  the  aggressor — indeed,  to  break  his  will. 

The  occasions  for  the  exercise  of  such  powers  will  be  rare — they  will 
be  moments  of  supreme  crisis.  Given  the  magnitude  of  the  powers 
envisioned,  it  was  appropriate  that  they  be  surrounded  with  the 
elaborate  procedural  safeguards  of  Chapter  VII:  Security  Council 
veto,  the  necessity  of  prior  special  agreements  ratified  by  Member 
States,  provisions  for  qualified  membership  in  the  Security  Council, 
and  a requirement  for  the  exhaustion  of  lesser  remedies.  All  these 
restrictions  and  safeguards  are  unnecessary  for  the  more  usual  range 
of  peace-keeping  activities  authorized  by  Articles  11  and  24,  even 
when  the  instrumentality  employed  may  be  men  of  the  armed  forces 
of  Member  nations.  

Activities  outside  the  purview  of  Chapter  VII  involve  no  “action” 
to  cany  out  “decisions*  binding  on  Member  States.  I use  those 
terms  “action”  and  “decision”  in  the  special  sense  they  have  in  Chap- 
ter VII.  The  States  concerned,  when  action  is  taken  outside  Chapter 
VII,  would  have  to  consent  to  those  activities  in  each  particular  case, 
either  by  supplying  forces  or  by  admitting  them  to  their  territory. 
This  safeguard  of  contemporaneous  consent  is  adequate  to  the  case. 
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The  special  and  unique  possibility  provided  in  Chapter  VII  for 
talcing  binding  decisions  for  action,  including  military  action,  against 
an  aggressor  was  thought  to  be  the  salient  advantage  correcting  the 
salient  weakness  that  had  doomed  the  League  of  Nations  to  ineffec- 
tiveness. Speaking  in  Plenary  Session  at  San  F rancisoo,  the  Rap- 
porteur of  the  Committee  on  Enforcement  Measures,  M.  Paul-Bon- 
cour,  made  this  clear  (and  I quote  at  some  length  from  his  statement, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  Vol.  I of  TJNCIO  [United  Nations  Conference 
on  International  Organization,  Documents)  at  p.  688.  The  emphasis 
in  the  quotation  is  the  Rapporteur’s) : 

When  everything  possible  has  been  done  to  maintain  pence.  If  the  aggressor 
persists  in  his  purpose,  there  Is  only  one  way  to  oppose  him,  and  that  la  by  force. 
But  the  Covenant  of  the  League  merely  provided  for  the  recommendation  of 
military  sanctions  Involving  air,  sea,  or  land  forces,  and  consequently  left  the 
nations  the  optima  of  backing  out. 

Today  this  flaw  has  been  eliminated.  In  the  Charter  sanctioned  by  this  plenary 
assembly  . . . the  obligation  for  all  Member  States  to  help  in  suppressing  aggros- 
sion  Is  plainly  established.  An  international  force  is  to  be  formed  and  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Security  Council  In  order  to  insure  respect  for  its  decisions. 
This  force  will  consist  of  national  contingents  arranged  for  In  advance  by  special 
agreements  negotiated  on  the  Initiative  of  the  Security  Council.  These  special 
agreements  will  determine  the  com  position  of  this  force,  its  strength,  degree  of 
preparedness,  and  location.  If  called  upon  to  do  so  by  the  Security  Council,  the 
entire  force  will  march  against  a State  convicted  of  aggression,  in  accordance 
with  the  pro  visions  tor  enforcement  ns  laid  down  hi  the  Security  Council. 

In  the  event,  of  course,  it  has  not  turned  out  that  way.  The  Secu- 
rity Council  has  never  taken  a binding  decision  to  use  force  under 
Article  42  and  has  never  negotiated  an  agreement  under  Article  43. 
But  the  Charter  meant  to  add  to  and  reinforce  the  peace-keeping 
powers  of  the  League,  not  to  subtract  from  them.  There  was  no  desire 
to  withdraw  the  power  of  recommendation  of  military  sanctions  in- 
volving land,  sea  or  air  forces.  There  was  no  purpose  to  shackle  these 
other  peace-keeping  enterprises  with  limitations  and  restrictions  de- 
signed solely  for  the  terrible  eventuality  of  a war  against  aggression. 
It  was  San  Francisco’s  intention  to  eliminate  the  “option  of  backing 
out”  that  M.  Paul-Boncour  described  in  the  League  Covenant,  not 
the  option  of  .coming  in. 

Now,  I should  like  to  recall  to  the  Court  tliat  voluntary  pecce- 
keer  >ing  operations  not  unlike  those  here  under  consideration  were 
undertaken  by  the  League  of  Nations  from  its  earliest  days. 

In  1920,  a dispute  involving  consideiuble  fighting  broke  out  between 
Poland  and  Lithuania  over  possession  of  the  city  of  Vilna.  The 
League  Council  proposed,  and  Lithuania  and  Poland  agreed,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  vilna  and  its  province  should  themselves  decide 
whether  to  belong  to  Poland  or  to  Lithuania.  The  vote  was  to  be  or- 
ganized by  the  League.  Polish  troops,  which  had  occupied  Vilna, 
were  to  be  replaced  by  an  international  force  acting  under  the  orders 
of  the  League  Council.  A number  of  Members  of  the  League  were 
invited  to  contribute  a company  each  to  the  proposed  international 
force  and  nine  countries  agreed.  The  international  force,  consisting 
of  some  1,500  men,  did  not  actually  enter  upon  the  disputed  territory, 
but  preparations  for  its  organization  and  aispatch  were  far  advanced 
and  considerable  expenses  were  incurred  on  the  strength  of  the  Count- 
cil’s  resolutions.  I should  say  that  the  reason  the  force  did  not  enter 
upon  the  disputed  territory  was  the  objection  of  a neighboring  na- 
tion— a factor  not  present  m the  Middle  East  and  Congo  operations. 
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H?" K®  i^urred  in  the  preparation  of  the  force  borne? 

The  budget  submitted  to  the  League  Assembly  indicates  that  the 
expenses  of  the  force  in  the  amount  of  422^60  gold  francs,  were 
borne  not  by  the  States  contributing  the  troops,  but  by  the  League. 

KSKISmx  Si  BU«^  I**#1**  Nations  DocXit 

k * at  ® i : Reimbursement  of  expenses  incurred 

by  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden  in  1920  for  the  establishment  of  an 

-ST"1  f<>rCe  **  thC  Conducting  of  the  Proposed  plebiscite  in 

The  history  of  the  League  of  Nations  also  provides  an  example 
Untary  ln[ernatlonal  force  that  was  not  only  proposed  and  m- 
curred  expenses,  but  actually  discharged  its  duties  in  full  YouwiH 
that  m 1935  . plebiscite  was  hSd  to  determine  wletherorno 
the  Saar  should  rejoin  Germany.  The  League  Council  decided  that 
an  international  force  was  needed  to  ensure  order  during  the  plebiscite 

^00^enAw«Ordlfn£/’i!l!ithteild  of  -1934’  an  International  Force  of 
3^00  men  was  established.  Its  entiy  into  the  Saar  was  with  the  agree- 

ment  of  the  Governments  of  Germany  and  France.  Contingents  were 
voluntanly  contributed  by  Britain,  Italy,  Sweden  and  the  Netherlands? 
These  ^cts  appeiir  from  the  resolution  of  the  League  Council  of  8 TV 
cember  1934,  {Official  Journal.  1934,  p.  1730.)  L?ke  the  Council  i^-* 
lution  establishing  the  Vilna  force,  this  resolution  made  no  reference 
to  the  sole  article  of  the  Covenant,  Article  16,  that  provided  for  recom- 

w«mdaI10nS  0n  the  arni®d  force-  Tlie  resolutions  in  both  cases 
were  of  course  approved  unanimously  bv  the  Council  Members  Thf 
expenses,  of  the  Saar  feme,  over  and  ,We  no™f^,7ofrt£ 
troo^  already  provided  for  in  the  national  budgets  of  the  Govern- 
ments  contributing  them,  were  not  met  by  those  Governments,  but  were 
charged  to  the  fund  for  expenditure  in  connection  with  the  plebiscite 
{Ibid.,  pp.  1762-63,  1841-42.)  The  international  force  for  the  Sanr 
performed  its  duties  with  conspicuous  success. 

The  possibility  of  voluntary  contribution  of  military  force  was  not 
only  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  the  League,  it  was  recoin  Si 
discussions  of  the  United  Nations  almost  from  the  beginning  You 
Till  construction  of  the  Charter  put  forward  by  the  aSecre- 

tary-C^neral  m the  Trieste  case  in  1947,  already  read  to  the  Court?  K 

\:lv  PR* inere  the  Secretary- General  maintained  t ha f 

^oadresponsibilities  under  Article  24,  the  Security  Council 
Thl  rvf  re?}nctpi  powers  specifically  enumerated  in  the^Charter 

on  th* yiew  of  i,s  kpw 

• ^ Palestine  partition  plan  was  under  discus- 

sion,  the  Secretary-General  explicitly  applied  this  view  of  the  Security 
Council  s powers  to  the  question  of  raising  armed  forces.  I refer  to 
a working  paper  prepared  by  the  Secretariat  for  the  United  Nations 
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Palestine  Commission  covering,  among  other  things,  the  question  of 
providing  an  international  force  to  implement  tne  partition  plan. 
In  it,  the  Secretary-General  addressed  this  issue. 

Under  what  conditions  the  Security  Connell  may  employ  an  international 
armed  force. 

The  paper  recognizes  that : 

The  Security  Council  might  employ  an  International  force  in  the  Palestine 
case  ...  In  virtue  of  Article  42  of  the  Charter.  . . . 

To  do  so,  it  says,  the  Council  should  find  as  a precondition  “the  exist- 
ence in  Palestine  of  a threat  to  the  peace,  a breach  of  the  peace  or 
an  act  of  aggression.”  But  it  could  also  raise  an  international  force 
apart  from  Chapter  VII.  The  General  Assembly  “had  requested 
the  Security  Council,  inter  alia,  to  take  necessary  measures  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  plan  for  its  implementation.”  And  this  aspect  of 
the  Assembly’s  resolution^  taken  in  conjunction  with  Article  24  of 
the  Charter,  would  authorize  tl.e  recruitment  of  an  armed  force.  The 
Secretary-General,  concluded,  and  referred  expressly  to  the  interpre- 
tation in  the  Trieste  case,  that  this  course  would  be  followed  by  the 
Security  Council  only  “after  previously  having  reached  the  conclusion 
that  no  threat  to  the  peace,  breach  of  the  peace  or  act  of  aggression 
had  occurred” — that  is  to  say,  when  the  necessary  precondition  for 
action  under  Chapter  VII  was  absent.  “An  international  armed  force 
set  up  on  this  basis”,  said  the  Secretary-General,  “would  not  be  one 
in  the  sense  of  Chapter  VII  of  the  Charter.  It  would  have  the  char- 
acter of  an  international  police  force  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order  in  a territory  for  which  the  international  society  is  still  respon- 
sible.” (The  document  is  A.AC.21/13,  9 February  1948,  pp.  8-11.) 

Again,  in  1948,  after  the  assassination  of  Count  Bernadotte,  the 
Secretary- General  proposed  the  establishment  of  a United  Nations 
Guard.  The  Guard  was  to  be  directly  recruited  and  equipped  by 
the  Secretary-General,  was  to  serve  under  his  instructions,  and  was 
to  be  financed  out  of  the  regular  United  Nations  budget.  Although 
the  United  Nations  Guard  itself  did  not  materialize,  the  United 
Nations  Field  Service,  so  recruited,  so  directed,  and  so  financed,  was 
derived  from  this  conception.  It  is  in  action  today  with  UNEF 
and  ONUC,  as  well  as  on  other  U.N.  missions. 

Finally,  the  Uniting  for  Peace  Resolution,8  adopted  in  1950  by  a 
vote  of  52-5,  with  2 abstentions,  foresaw  the  establishment  of  interna- 
tional forces  cm  a voluntary  basis  and  outside  the  scope  of  Article  43. 
Indeed  agreement  on  a procedure  for  establishing  such  forces  was  one 
of  the  prime  purposes  motivating  that  resolution. 

In  all  this,  I nave  the  feeling  I have  been  belabouring  the  obvious. 
For  certainly  a sovereign  state  may  volunteer  its  armed  forces  for  any 
purpose  whatever,  so  long  as  it  does  not  trench  upon  the  right  of  any 
other  sovereign  and  so  long  as  it  obtains  the  consent  of  those  through 
or  jupon  whose  territory  the  forces  operate.  A State,  or  group  of 
States,  would  be  free,  if  the  necessary  consents  were  obtained,  to  use  its 
forces  to  maintain  thepeace,  as  the  Middle  East  and  Congo  Forces 
are  now  being  used.  Tne  United  Nations  Charter  does  not  limit  that 
right.  And  surely  what  States  might  band  together  to  do  outside  the 
United  Nations,  it  is  not  forbidden  that  they  do  through  the  mech- 


* For  tnt,  mo  Department  o t State  Bulletin  of  Nov.  20, 1880.  p.  828. 
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nnism  of  that  Organization  whose  primary  purpose  is  the  maintenance 
of  intenmtioiuil  j»eace  and  security. 

I shall  not  devote  much  time  to  the  question  whether,  once  we  are 
satisfied  that  the  procedures  of  Article  43  are  not  themselves  exclusive, 
the  Security  Council  nevertheless  has  the  sole  right  to  maintain  aimed 
forces  for  peace-keeping  operations  to  the  exclusion  of  the  General 
Assembly.  The  Charter  provisions  are  plain.  The  Security  Council’s 
responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security  is  “primary”, 
not  exclusive.  The  General  Assembly,  under  Articles  10  and  11,  has 
full  authority  to  make  recommendations  on  questions  relating  to  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security.  There  are  only  two 
exceptions.  It  may  not  consider  such  questions  while  the  Security 
Council  is  itself  so  engaged  and  it  must  refer  to  the  Council  those 
questions  on  which  “action”  is  required — that  is  to  say,  action  pur- 
suant to  decisions  binding  the  Members,  which  the  Security  Council 
alone  can  take.  Neither  of  these  exceptions  applies  to  recommenda- 
tions for  the  contribution  of  forces  ana  for  their  use  with  the  consent 
of  the  States  concerned,  where,  as  with  UNEF,  the  Security  Council 
is  not  seized  of  the  matter  at  the  time  the  resolution  is  adopted. 

For  the  establishment  of  an  armed  force  at  the  call  of  the  Security 
Council,  in  accordance  with  its  binding  decisions,  Article  43  provides 
the  only  procedure,  true.  But  the  Court  will  search  the  Charter  in 
vain  to  find  any  prohibition  against  voluntary  use  of  armed  force  upon 
the  recommendation  of  either  the  Council  or  the  Assembly,  and  with 
the  consent  or  at  the  request  of  nations  whose  security  is  threatened. 
And  the  Court  will  be  slow  to  rule  that,  in  adding  to  the  arsenal  of 
)>owers  available  to  the  United  Nations  the  supreme  power  to  order 
mandatory  application  of  military  force,  the  framers  of  the  Charter 
withdrew  or  restricted  well-known  powers  of  a lesser  character  based 
on  the  consent  of  all  interested  parties. 

This  leads  us  to  the  second  argument  against  the  validity  of  the 
underlying  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security 
Council  establishing  the  forces  in  question — an  argument,  on  the  sur- 
face, less  sweeping  than  the  one  we  have  just  considered.  The  argu- 
ment grants  that  the  United  Nations  could,  either  through  the  Secu- 
rity Council  or  the  General  Assembly,  recommend  that  Member  States 
contribute  forces  for  the  use  of  the  Organization.  But  how,  it  asks, 
can  the  Organization  compel  a Member  to  pay  for  the  expenses  of 
forces  that  it  could  not  compel  that  Member  to  contribute  ? voluntary 
forces,  it  concludes,  must  be  financed  by  voluntary  contributions. 

This  is  basically  the  argument  put  forth  in  the  letter  to  the  Court 
from  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic.  Quoting  its  represent- 
ative in  the  General  Assembly  debate  on  the  Advisory  Opinion  Reso- 
lution, the  letter  says : 

Firstly,  the  General  Assembly  has  not  the  right,  merely  by  voting  on  a budget, 
to  extend  the  competence  of  the  United  Nations ; . . . . 

Secondly,  in  the  case  of  any  United  Nations  organ,  the  power  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  Member  States  is  not  sufficient  to  impose  upon  them  any  form 
of  obligation. 

Thirdly,  the  legal  power  to  make  recommendations  to  Member  States  does  not 
Include  permission  to  create,  by  the  circuitous  method  of  a direction  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  General  . . . any  obligations  for  the  States,  (p.  75) 

But  the  argument  proves  too  much.  Carried  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sion, it  would  mean  tnat  the  Organization  could  not  compel  its  Mem- 
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bers  to  pay  for  anything,  except  expenditures  flowing  from  binding 
decisions  of  the  Security  Council.  With  the  exception  of  such  deci- 
sions. all  actions  of  the  Organization  are  either  recommendations  to  t he 
Member  States  or  directions  to  the  Secretary-General  or  other  sub- 
sidiary organs;  and,  in  the  French  view,  these  cannot  give  rise  to  bind- 
ing financial  obligations.  The  French  submission  recognizes  that  such 
a conclusion  is  untenable.  Thus,  it  is  led  to  assert  the  distinction  be- 
tween administrative  and  operational  expenses  which,  as  amiears  else- 
where, is  unwarranted  in  the  language  or  history  of  the  Charter  and 
would  be  unworkable  in  practice. 

More  fundamentally,  in  my  view,  the  French  argument  puts  the 
case  the  wrong  way.  The  United  Nations  can  pay  tor  what  it  is  em- 
powered to  do.  It  it  can  accept  volunteers,  it  can  defray  the  financial 
obligations  generated  by  the  activities  of  those  volunteers. 

In  the  case  before  the  Court,  the  fact  that  the  United  Nations  could 
not  compel  Members  to  contribute  contingents  to  an  international 
force  is  beside  the  point.  It  was  not  obliged  to  appeal  to  States  for 
such  contingents.  This  was  a convenient  way  to  proceed,  but  not  the 
only  way.  The  Assembly  might  have  chosen  to  raise  the  force  by 
direct  recruitment.  To  do  so,  it  might  have  needed  the  consent  of  in- 
dividual States  to  pursue  recruiting  activities  on  their  soil,  or  with 
respect  to  their  nationals ; and  it  would  have  needed  the  consent  of  the 
States  on  whose  soil  the  recruits  were  to  be  housed,  trained  or  used. 
But  if  those  consents  were  obtained,  it  is  hard  to  see  what  would  pro- 
hibit the  Organization  from  raising  such  a force  and,  if  it  did  so,  from 
paying  for  it  by  assessment.  Inaeed,  just  this  process  was  contem- 
plated for  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  United  Nations  Guard 
to  which  I have  referred. 

Member  States  do  not  find  their  protection  against  such  action — 
if  protection  is  needed — in  legal  strictures  of  the  Charter,  but  in  the 
political  requirement  of  a two-thirds  majority  in  the  General  As- 
sembly both  to  initiate  the  action  and  to  make  the  necessary  financial 
arrangements.  If  these  majorities  can  be  mustered;  if  the  activities 
engaged  in  are  immediately  related  to  the  express  purposes  of  the 
United  Nations;  if  they  are  approved  in  due  course  according  to  the 
regular  procedures  of  one  of  its  organs  having  competence  over  the 
subject  matter;  if  they  do  not  contravene  any  prohibition  of  the 
Charter  nor  invade  the  sovereign  powers  of  individual  States — if  eon- 
djtions  such  as  these  are  satisfied,  I can  perceive  no  reason  why  the 
United  Nations  should  be  prohibited  from  levying  assessments  to  pay 
for  goods  and  services  needed  for  those  activities.  The  goods  ana 
services  may  be  furnished  by  States  Members.  Often  they  will  be 
furnished  by  private  agencies  or  individuals.  In  neither  case  could 
the  United  Nations  require  that  they  be  made  available.  But  I do  not 
see  why,  in  either  case,  this  should  militate  against  the  Organization’s 
power  to  raise  money  by  assessment  to  pay  for  them. 

Thus,  in  my  view,  the  French  argument  falls  to  the  ground.  It  may 
have  a'certain  plausibility  to  say  that,  if  the  Organization  cannot  com- 
pel a State  to  contribute  forces,  it  cannot  compel  it  to  pay  for  forces 
contributed  by  others.  But  it  would  be  equally  plausible  and  equally 
erroneous  to  say  that,  since  a national  Government  cannot  compel  one 
of  its  citizens  to  work  on  a dam,  it  cannot  tax  him  to  pay  for  the  work 
of  others. 
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If  any  inquiry  at  all  is  to  be  permitted  into  the  validity  of  the  under- 
lying resolutions  establishing  UNEF  and  ONUC,  it  must  be  directed 
to  the  substantive  question : what  can  the  United  Nations  dot  What 
it  can  do,  it  can  finance  under  the  provisions  of  Article  17. 

Mr.  President.  Members  of  the  Court : The  framers  of  the  Charter 
and  the  people  of  the  nations  adopting  it  resolved  together  “to  save  suc- 
ceeding generations  from  the  scourge  of  war”.  They  named  the  first 
object  of  their  efforts:  to  maintain  international  peace  and  security. 
This  Court  in  deciding  this  case  will  also  decide,  in  large  measure, 
whether  they  succeeded. 

Mr.  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said  in  a great  case  on  the  treaty 
power  under  the  United  States  Constitution: 

. . . when  we  are  dealing  with  words  that  also  are  a constituent  act,  like  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  we  must  realise  that  they  have  called  into  life 
n being  the  development  of  which  could  not  have  l>een  foreseen  completely  by  the 
most  gifted  of  Its  begetters.  It  was  enough  for  them  to  realise  or  to  hope  that 
they  had  created  an  organism ; . . . . The  case  before  us  must  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  our  whole  experience  and  not  merely  in  that  of  what  was  said  a hun- 
dred years  ago.  . . . (Missouri  v.  Holland,  252  U.S.  430, 433  (1920). 

The  question  before  the  Court  must,  be  addressed  in  the  light  of  the 
whole  experience  of  the  United  Nations  Organization.  What  is  that 
experience? 

The  innovation  of  the  Charter,  the  power  of  the  Organization  acting 
through  the  Security  Council  to  compel  the  contribution  of  military 
forces  for  military  action  against  aggressors,  this  innovation  was  still- 
born. If  it  had  been  the  only  method  available  to  the  Organization 
for  using  armed  forces  to  meet  threats  to  the  peace,  it  may  be  said 
with  some  confidence  that  the  worst  of  such  threats  would  have  re- 
mained unmet,  and  the  Organization  might  now  be  in  the  same  state 
as  was  the  League  of  Nations  fifteen  years  after  its  establislunent. 

Instead,  however,  a power  that  teas  available  to  the  League,  the 

gDwer  to  take  voluntary  collective  measures  using  troops  of  Member 
tates  as  instruments  in  appropriate  cases,  that  power  took  on  a new 
vitality  in  dealing  with  the  kind  of  threats  to  the  peace  we  have  had  in 
the  post-war  world.  By  discriminating  but  imaginative  use  of  this 
power,  through  15  vears  and  under  3 Secretaries-General,  the  Organi- 
zation lias  been  able  to  carry  out  its  first  purpose,  to  keep  the  |>eace. 
In  Palestine  and  Kashmir,  on  the  Gaza  strip,  in  Lebanon,  and  now  in 
the  Congo,  armed  contingents  contributed  voluntarily  by  their  own 
Governments  and  acting  with  the  consent  of  all  States  concerned  have 
operated  successfully  under  the  flag  and  the  commnnd  of  the  United 
Nations  to  safeguard  international  peace  and  security.  In  Korea,  a 
United  Nations  force  of  national  contingents,  furnished  without  the 
compulsion  of  a Security  Council  decision,  fought  successfully  to 
restore  the  situation  as  it  existed  before  hostilities  began. 

The  Court  is  asked  to  ignore  this  history,  to  strike  down  the  one 
method  by  which  experience  has  shown  the  United  Nations  can  effec- 
tively summon  military  forces  to  deal  with  threats  of  aggression  and 
breaches  of  the  peace.  The  Soviet  argument  would  reject  this  method 
out  of  hand.  It  would  confine  the  Organization  exclusively  to  the 
Chapter  VII  procedures  which  experience  so  far  has  shown  to  be 
sterile  and  useless.  The  French  submission  would  accomplish  the 
same  result,  not  by  prohibiting  entirely  the  establishment  and  opera- 
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tion  of  United  Nations  forces  outside  the  purview  of  Chapter  VII, 
but  by  cutting  off  the  possibility  of  financing  such  forces  through 
assessments  under  Article  17.  I said  a moment  ago  that  what  the 
United  Nations  can  do,  it  can  pay  for.  The  converse  is  also  true — 
what  it  cannot  pay  for,  it  cannot  do.  The  French  position,  equally 
with  the  Soviet,  would  bring  to  an  end  the  use  of  United  Nations 
forces  for  peace-keeping  missions. 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Court,  if  I may  be  permitted  to  refer 
again  to  the  court  I know  best,  the  Supreme  Court  of  my  own  country, 
it  is,  like  this  one,  a custodian  of  a great  charter  granting  and  allocat- 
ing political  power  to  be  exercised  in  pursuit  of  large  purposes. 

One  of  the  early  historic  cases  to  come  before  that  Court  was 
McCulloch  v.  Maryland.  That  case  too  concerned  the  fiscal  power 
granted  by  the  Constitution  to  the  entity  which  it  had  created.  The 
question  was  whether  the  Federal  Government  had  power  to  incor- 
porate a central  bank — to  establish  a subsidiary  organ — when  neither 
the  power  to  incorporate  nor  the  power  to  engage  in  banking  were 
expressly  granted  in  the  words  of  the  Constitution. 

Chief  Justice  Marshall,  the  first  great  Chief  Justice,  wrote  the  deci- 
sion in  that  case.  He  said : 

A constitution,  to  contain  an  accurate  detail  of  all  the  subdivisions  of  which 
its  great  powers  will  admit,  and  of  all  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  carried 
into  execution,  would  partake  of  the  prolixity  of  a legal  code,  and  could  scarcely 
be  embraced  by  the  human  mind.  It  would,  probably,  never  be  understood  by 
the  public.  Its  nature,  therefore,  requires,  that  only  its  great  outlines  should 
be  marked,  its  important  objects  designated,  and  the  minor  ingredients  which 
compose  those  objects,  be  deduced  from  the  nature  of  the  objects  themselves.  . . . 
Ip  considering  this  question,  then,  we  must  never  forget,  that  it  Is  a constitution 
we  are  expounding.  (3  Wheaton  406  (1819).) 

This  injunction — we  must  never  forget  it  is  a constitution  we  are 
expounding — is  classic  in  American  jurisprudence.  It  is,  indeed,  as 
the  Attorney-General  of  Ireland  remarked  the  other  day,  a general 
principle  of  law  recognized  by  civilized  nations.  The  principle  found 
expression  in  the  jurisprudence  of  this  Court  when  it  said : 

Under  international  law,  the  Organisation  must  be  deemed  to  have  those 
powers  which,  though  not  expressly  provided  in  the  Charter,  are  conferred 
upon  it  by  necessary  implication  as  being  essential  to  the  performance  of  its 
duties.  ( Reparations  for  Injuries  Suffered,  in  the  Service  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, I.CJ.  Reports  1949,  pp  174, 182). 

The  Court  needs  no  reminder  that  it  is  dealing  with  a constitutive 
instrument,  regulating,  within  its  scope,  important  relations  among 
men  and  nations,  meant  to  endure  for  many  years,  designed  to  pro- 
mote great  ends  and  intended  to  grant  powers  adequate  to  serve  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  established.  The  constitution  we  are  ex- 
pounding here  must  contain  within  it  the  authority  to  mount  and 
support  the  actions  by  which,  in  the  years  since  its  adoption,  the 
United  Nations  has  successfully  defended  a precarious  peace. 

It  remains  only  to  thank  you,  Mr.  President,  and  Members  of  the 
Court,  for  myself  and,  if  I may,  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues,  for  the 
patience  and  courtesy  with  which  you  have  heard  us. 
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(The  following  statements  have  been  submitted  for  inclusion  in  the 
record:) 


New  Yomc,  N.Y„  June  8, 1988. 

Dr.  Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

Chairman,  House  Foreign  Affair*  Committee, 

Capitol  Building,  Washington,  D.O. 


Deab  Congressman  Morgan:  As  chairman  of  the  meeting  which  took  place 
at  town  hall.  New  York  City,  May  24, 1962,  I have  been  instructed  to  forward  to 
yon  the  following  resolution  which  we  request  to  be  read  into  the  minutes  of 
the  hearings  on  United  Nations  bond  issue  legislation. 

“We  believe  that  we  speak  for  the  vast  majority  of  not  only  New  Yorkers  bat 
Americans  throughout  the  country  when  we  say  that  the  issue  is  clear : The  basic 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  must  be  supported  as  the  rule  of  law  is  the  only 
guide  in  a civilized  society.  The  alternative  results  would  be  chaos  with  a 
disastrous  increase  in  world  tension.  We  not  only  speak  for  ourselves  but  for 
our  organizations,  each  of  which  has  either  in  full  membership  meetings  or  at 
executive  sessions  voted  unanimously  to  support  the  administration  request  for 
passage  of  the  United  Nations  bond  issue  legislation  for  the  full  amount  of  $100 
million. 

“Signed  by : Charles  Cogen,  President,  American  Federation  of  Teach* 
era  Local  2,  AFL-CIO ; Frank  E.  G.  Weil,  Regional  Vice  Chairman, 
American  Veterans’  Committee ; Morton  Bahr,  Area  Director,  Com* 
munication  Workers  of  America ; Charles  Kinsolding,  District 
Leader,  Murray  Hill  Citizens  First  A.  D.  North  Regular  Demo* 
cratic  Club;  Woody  Kingman,  President,  the  Ninth  A.  D.  Repub- 
lican Club;  Anthony  Mazzocchl,  Oil,  Chemical  and  Atomic 
Workers  International  Union,  Local  8149;  David  Livingston, 
President,  Retail  Wholesale  Department  Store  Union,  District  65; 
Jerry  Wurf,  Executive  Director,  District  Council  37,  State,  Coun- 
ty, and  Municipal  Employees;  Jack  Casey,  Jr.,  Commander,  the 
Willard  Straight  Post  No.  842,  American  Legion ; Arthur  I.  Blau- 
stein.  Executive  Director,  United  World  Federalists,  New  York.” 


Abthub  L Blaustixn, 

Executive  Director , United  World  Federalists, 

New  York  Metropolitan  Area. 


American  Fedkbatioit  or  Labob  and 
Congress  or  Industrial  Organization  s, 

Washington,  D.C .,  July  8, 1962. 

Hon.  Thomas  E.  Moboan, 

Chairman,  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Chairman  Moboan  : The  fundamental  rights  so  eloquently  expressed  at 
the  founding  of  the  United  Nations  in  1945  are  of  the  deepest  concern  to  trade 
unionists  who  cherish  freedom  and  democracy.  The  maintenance  of  a strong 
and  effective  U.N.  is  imperative  if  these  rights  are  to  be  preserved  and  extended 
to  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Recent  Soviet  Union  attempts  to  sap  the  power  and  paralyze  the  effectiveness 
of  the  U.N.  illustrate  the  urgent  need  for  renewed  vigor  in  U.S.  support. 

The  AFL-CIO  enthusiastically  endorses  S.  2768  which  provides  the  authoriza- 
tion for  purchase  of  U.N.  bonds.  Not  only  does  this  bill  indicate  continuing 
support  for  the  U.N.  principles,  but  also  for  the  preservation  and  promotion  of 
the  U.N.  as  an  effective  working  body. 

We  strongly  urge  your  committee  to  report  out  this  bill  and  to  lead  the  House 
in  {Missing  S.  2768  with  an  overwhelming  majority. 
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A copy  of  a resolution  adopted  by  the  AFL-CIO  executive  council  on  this  ques- 
tion is  enclosed.  We  would  appreciate  its  enclosure  in  the  hearings  of  S.  2768. 
Sincerely  yours. 


Andrew  J.  Biemiu.ee, 
Director,  Department  of  Legislation. 


Statement  Adopted  by  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  on  Febeuakt  20, 1962 

As  trade  unionists  who  cherish  freedom  and  democracy,  we  are  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  the  serious  damage  the  U.8.S.R.  has  inflicted  on  the  efforts  of  the 
United  Nations  to  insure  protection  of  fundamental  human  rights  so  vigorously 
proclaimed  as  its  goal  when  it  was  founded  in  1945. 

In  view  of  the  repeated  Soviet  attempts  either  to  control  or  paralyze  the  United 
Nations,  and  of  the  deteriorating  International  situation,  it  is  most  urgent  for 
all  democratic  countries  to  make  the  U.N.  increasingly  effective  in  advancing 
the  aims  specified  in  its  charter. 

In  the  light  of  this  situation,  the  AFL-CIO  enthusiastically  supports  the  present 
proposal  before  the  Congress  that  the  United  States  shculd  purchase  up  to  $100 
million  of  the  needed  U.N.  bonds  to  finance  its  activities. 


Statement  by  Mbs.  Ebminie  Kino  Weight,  Representing  Guardians  of  Our 
American  Heritage  Opposing  U.N.  Loan  Legislation 

Opposition  to  additional  financing  of  United  Nations  operations  by  the  United 
States  is  increasing  and  much  of  the  opposition  is  coming  from  those  who 
actually  support  the  United  Nations  or  some  of  its  projects. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  opposing  U.N.  loan  legislation,  some  of  which 
we  list  as  follows : 

I 

The  United  Nations  was  established  as  an  agency  to  bring  peace  to  the 
world.  As  such  it  has  failed  miserably,  for  fighting  continues  to  break  out  all 
over  the  globe. 

II 

It  has  failed  as  an  agency  for  the  conduct  iff  diplomacy  among  nations  as 
shown  by  the  fact  that  representatives  of  our  Government  are  constantly  trav- 
eling all  over  the  world  for  conferences  with  representatives  or  heads  of  other 
governments. 

III 

The  so-called  peacemaking  operations  of  the  United  Nations  have  been  through 
military  might  on  a one-sided  basis. 

Because  of  pressure  from  the  United  Nations,  the  Belgians  left  the  Congo  and 
granted  independence  to  tribes  not  yet  ready  for  self-government. 

When  the  Russians  moved  in  the  United  Nations  did  nothing. 

However,  when  Katanga — the  rich,  advanced,  anti-Communist  province — 
wanted  to  remain  independent  the  United  Nations  turned  its  troops  on  Katanga 
to  force  this  province  back  into  the  pro- Communist  general  government  of  the 
Congo. 

Although  called  an  agency  of  peace,  the  United  Nations  forces  in  the  Congo 
killed  and  maimed  men,  women,  and  children  which  our  missionaries  were  trying 
to  convert  from  barbarism. 

IV 

Whereas  Katanga  was  denied  its  independence,  other  African  tribes,  in- 
capable of  self-government  and  lacking  the  wealth  for  the  operation  of  a govern- 
ment, have  been  recognized  by  the  United  Nations  as  independent  “nations,” 
enjoying  full  rights  of  membership  on  an  equal  basis  with  the  United  States. 

V 

The  United  Nations  is  supposed  to  prevent  aggression  and  to  support  self- 
determination,  yet  communism  has  spread  at  a rapid  pace. 

The  United  Nations  failed  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Hungarian  Freedom 
Fighters,  standing  by  as  Russia  moved  in  with  military  might  and  subdued  the 
unarmed  fighters. 
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Where  was  the  right  of  self-determination  in  the  instances  of 
Katanga? 


VI 


Hungary  and 


Of  the  104  members  now  in  the  United  Nations,  79  are  in  arrears.  Until  more 
of  these  members  have  shown  their  good  faith  and  their  trust  in  the  United 
Nations  by  paying  their  assessments,  the  United  States,  which  has  been  by  far 
the  heaviest  contributor,  should  not  be  asked  to  contribute  further  to  the  op- 
erations of  the  United  Nations. 

VII 


Notwithstanding  all  the  aid  supplied  by  the  United  States  to  other  nations, 
both  direct  and  through  the  United  Nations,  the  respect  once  enjoyed  by  our 
country  has  declined  alarmingly. 

In  the  event  we  provide  additional  funds,  and  in  the  event  the  “peacekeeping” 
operations  of  the  United  Nations  continue  as  operations  of  force,  such  as  in  the 
Congo,  will  not  the  United  States  be  subjected  to  even  more  criticism  and  resent- 
ment by  other  nations  as  well  as  by  many  of  our  own  people? 

If  we  continue  as  the  main  support  of  the  United  Nation^  will  not  this  agency 
be  viewed  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  an  agency  of  the  United  States  for  world 
conquest,  conquest  which  we  traditionally  deplore? 


VIII 

The  method  by  which  we  are  being  urged  to  supply  additional  aid  for  United 
Nations  operations  is  termed  “Purchase  of  U.N.  bonds.” 

Bonds  imply  a loan  secured  by  a mortgage  on  property ; in  the  case  of  a govern- 
ment, a loan  backed  by  the  wealth  of  the  nation. 

The  United  Nations  has  no  such  wealth  and  no  way  of  guaranteeing  payment 
of  any  so-called  bonds  except  from  the  contributions  made  by  member  nations. 

These  pieces  of  paper  cannot  rightfully  be  called  bonds  and  should  not  be  so 
designated. 

IX 

The  United  States  is  operating  on  a deficit  budget  Its  national  debt  is  far 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  nation,  perhaps  already  beyond  hope  of  ever  being 
paid  off. 

In  view  of  this,  it  is  preposterous  that  the  United  States  be  asked  to  borrow 
money  at  4 percent  in  order  to  lend  it  to  the  United  Nations  at  2 percent  with 
no  assurance  that  the  loan  will  ever  be  repaid. 

X 

The  International  Court  of  Justice  has  been  asked  for  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
or  not  assessments  against  members  are  binding.  In  other  words,  can  the  79 
members  in  arrears  be  forced  to  pay  their  assessments? 

Would  it  not  be  wise  to  hear  the  decision  on  this  matter  before  approving  the 
purchase  of  unsecured  bonds? 

XI 

Whereas  the  United  States  does  not  have  the  money  to  lend  to  the  United 
Nations,  and  would  be  forced  to  borrow  it  at  4 percent  in  order  to  lend  it  at 
2 percent,  the  World  Bank  does  have  funds  which  it  wants  to  lend. 

Why  should  not  the  World  Bank  instead  of  the  United  States  purchase  the 
$100  million,  or  even  the  entire  $200  million  worth  of  “bonds”  of  the  United 
Nations? 

XII 

There  is  a matter  of  establishing  a precedent  and  this  cannot  be  turned  lightiy 
aside  by  merely  stating  that  the  plan  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a precedent. 

If  this  loan  is  made  to  make  up  funds  overexpended  by  one  agency  of  the  United 
Nations  there  is  no  assurance  that  other  agencies,  such  as  UNICEF,  UNESCO, 
etc.,  will  not  spend  in  excess  of  their  budgets  and  expect  similar  loans. 


XIII 

The  United  States  is  being  inveigled  into  supplying  additional  funds  for  an 
agency  to  which  its  sovereignty  is  being  gradually  surrendered  through  various 
treaty  agreements  called  “conferences,”  “conventions,”  etc. 
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If  the  plan  of  our  State  Department,  which  is  promoting  this  bond  purchase, 
goes  through  and  the  United  States  agrees  to  disarm  in  order  to  set  an  example 
which  other  nations  are  supposed  to  follow,  we  will  become  a completely  helpless 
state,  at  the  mercy  of  the  United  Nations  which  will  control  all  military  might, 
leaving  only  such  local  police  forces  as  are  necessary  to  preserve  local  order,  as 
at  present. 

XIV 

United  Nations  forces  are  trained  to  put  down  insurrection. 

In  the  event  the  United  States  should  agree  to  disarm  under  such  vague  and 
misleading  proposals  as  “Freedom  from  war,”  the  “Blueprint  for  the  peace  race.” 
or  other  such  schemes,  and  in  the  event  the  rule  of  the  United  Nations  should 
become  intolerable  and  the  United  States  or  some  individual  state  should  decide 
to  rebel,  these  very  “peacekeeping”  forces  which  we  are  now  being  asked  to 
supply  additional  funds  for  will  be  used  against  us. 

There  is  certainly  no  guarantee  that  this  will  not  happen ! 

For  the  reasons  stated  above  we  feverently  hope  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  will  not  vote  additional  funds  for  the  United  Nations  operations 
in  the  past,  present,  or  future. 


Phoenix,  Abiz.,  July  11,  1962. 

Dr.  Thomas  E.  Mobgan, 

Chairman,  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 

Washington,  D.O. 


Deab  Da.  Morgan:  I hope  that  it  will  be  possible  for  your  committee,  and 
the  Congress,  to  take  favorable  action  on  the  United  Nations  bond  issue  as  soon 
as  possible. 

At  the  present  time,  the  United  Nations  is  the  only  hope  for  a mechanism  in 
the  world  for  peaceful  settlement  of  problems.  Military  power  has  become  so 
great  that  it  is  no  longer  acceptable  as  a means  of  deciding  major  disputes.  If 
we  cannot  use  that  military  power,  though  we  must  have  it,  we  must  find  other 
means  of  avoiding  the  necessity,  and  the  United  Nations  has  proved  to  be  very 
valuable  for  advancing  this  purpose.  I firmly  believe  that,  in  most  instances, 
our  efforts  will  be  directed  toward  making  the  world  a better  place,  as  well  as 
taking  care  of  our  own  interests,  so  that  the  majority  of  the  nations  in  the 
United  Nations  will  see  fit  to  join  us  in  our  endeavors.  Even  if  the  majority 
is  not  always  with  us,  the  United  Nations  is  still  a valuable  instrument  to  ad- 
vance our  cause. 

The  delay  in  approving  the  purchase  of  the  bonds  by  the  United  States  has 
already  injured  the  United  Nations  and,  therefore,  our  own  interests  and  posi- 
tion in  the  world.  A refusal  to  purchase  the  bonds,  even  though  a restricted 
measure  authorizing  some  other  method  of  lending  money  to  the  United  Nations 
were  passed,  could  be  almost  as  destructive  of  the  United  Nations  as  our  refusal 
to  join  the  League  of  Nations  was  to  that  organization.  I feel  strongly  that 
favorable  action  on  the  purchase  of  the  bonds  will  be  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

Sincerely, 


J.  H.  Rothschild. 


National  Society,  Daughters  or  the  American  Revolution, 

Washington,  D.C .,  July  18, 1962. 

In  re  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  hearings  on  8. 2768. 

Hon.  Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

Chairman,  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.O. 

Dear  Mr.  Morgan  : May  I respectfully  request  that  this  statement  be  made  a 
part  of  the  hearing  now  being  held  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
regarding  8.  2768,  which  authorizes  the  President  to  loan  up  to  $100  million  to  the 
United  Nations  and.  in  effect,  permits  the  President  to  use  the  loan  authorization 
to  purchase  United  Nations  beads. 

The  National  Society,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  is  on  record 
as  opposing  loans  to  the  United  Nations  or  purchase  of  its  beads.  This  is  in 
line  with  a previous  resolution  which  expressed  a growing  fear  of  and  disen- 
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cliantiuent  with  the  United  Nations.  In  1958  more  than  2,600  delegates  to  the 
Continental  Congress  of  the  National  Society,  representing  some  186,400  women 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  adopted  the  following  resolution : 

“Whereas  the  anti-Christian  philosophy  motivating  the  United  Nations,  as 
an  organization  which  excludes  divine  leadership,  is  hostile  to  the  Christian 
fundamentals  of  the  United  States  of  America ; and 
“Whereas  in  the  light  of  events  in  Korea,  Hungary,  and  the  Uiddle  East,  the 
United  Nations  has  proved  that  it  is  a declining  factor  in  the  maintenance  of 
‘international  peace  and  security' ; and 

"Whereas  many  instances  of  the  abuse  of  diplomatic  Immunity,  particularly 
the  Bang- Jensen  incident,  have  proved  it  to  be  a center  of  international  espionage, 
a refuge  for  disloyal  American  citizens,  a sounding  board  for  attacks  against  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  capitalistic  system,  for  which  it  stands;  and 
“Whereas  the  organization  has  developed  in  such  a way  that  a bloc  of  small 
nations  can  outvote  the  United  States  of  America  in  the  General  Assembly, 
though  we  furnish  one-third  of  the  financial  support ; and 
“Whereas  through  the  power  of  social,  industrial,  and  trade  conventions,  the 
United  Nations  had  developed  a means  of  shaping  domestic  law  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  by  treaty  law,  which  threatens  the  very  fundamental  free- 
doms upon  which  this  country  was  built ; and 

“Whereas  through  the  technical  assistance  program  and  its  financial  arms — 
the  World  Bank  and  International  Monetary  Fund — a socialized  one-world  state 
is  being  developed  with  American  funds,  financed  by  American  industry  and 
trade,  but  hostile  to  the  free  enterprise  system ; 

“Retolved,  That  the  National  Society,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
urgently  request  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  withdraw 
from  the  United  Nations,  and  to  demand  the  withdrawal  of  the  United  Nations 
from  the  soil  of  the  United  States  of  America.” 

The  United  States  has  slavishly  supported  the  United  Nations  despite  its 
record  of  Impotence  and  the  fact  that  United  Nations  interests  do  not  neces- 
sarily coincide  with  those  of  the  United  States.  Tour  attention  is  called  to 
the  October  10, 1959,  issue  of  Paris-Match,  whose  distinguished  editor,  Raymond 
Cartier,  wrote  as  follows : 

“•  * * The  United  Nations,  powerless  in  all  the  positive  tasks  of  peace,  is 
no  longer  and  can  no  longer  be  anything  but  a machine  of  war  against  the 
United  States  itself.  All  clear-sighted  men  know  It  and  have  known  for  a long 
time  that  it  is  urgent  to  dismantle  this  caricature  of  the  world." 

The  preservation  of  the  sovereignty  and  Constitution  of  these  United  States 
is  now  and  always  has  been  a matter  of  continuous  concern  to  the  National 
Society,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  We  note  with  interest  Mr. 
U.  Thant’s  own  statement  about  making  the  United  Nations  into  something  of 
a “superstate"  and  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  there  are  many  Americans 
today  who  fear  that  continuing  support  of  this  body  may  indeed  convert  It  into 
a world  government  from  which  there  would  be  no  escape,  with  consequent  loss 
of  the  freedoms  secured  by  the  Constitution. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  the  Continental  Congress  of  the  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  adopted  in  1962  the  following  resolution : 

“Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  asked  to  authorize  the  purchase 
of  $100,000,000  worth  of  United  Nations  bonds  because  many  members  have  failed 
to  pay  their  share  of  the  cost  of  military  operations  undertaken  by  United 
Nations  majority  vote;  and 

“Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  raised  the  U.S.  debt  limit  to 
$300  billion  to  meet  what  was  described  as  a national  financial  emergency  which 
is  more  than  the  combined  debt  of  all  other  nations ; and 
“Whereas  such  purchase  of  United  Nations  bonds  would  be — 

“(1)  Financially  unsound  because  the  United  Nations  is  bankrupt  and 
has  no  tangible  assets ; 

“(2)  Participation  in  an  international  ruse  to  coerce  United  Nations 
member  nations  to  pay  for  projects  they  do  not  approve ; 

“(3)  Used  to  pay  United  Nations  Armed  Forces,  which  forces  were  used 
against  freedom  in  anti-Communist  Katanga,  and  similar  United  Nations 
military  action  could  cause  further  destruction  of  human  life  and  property ; 
and 

“(4)  The  entering  wedge  for  many  millions  of  similar  bonds:  Therefore 
be  it 
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M Resolved , That  the  National  Society,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
oppose  ail  legislation  authorizing  further  loans  to  the  United  Nations  or  purchase 
of  its  bonds.” 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  Jones. 


Statement  or  the  Unitarian  Fellowship  in  Favor  or  S.  27(58,  for  the  Pur- 
chase of  $100  Million  of  United  Nations  Bonds 

The  Unitarian  Fellowship  for  Social  Justice,  an  organization  expressing  the 
concerns  of  Unitarians  and  Universalist*  for  world  order  and  peace,  would  like 
to  record  its  support  for  S.  2708  for  the  purchase  of  $100  million  of  United 
Nations  bonds. 

The  Unitarian  Universalist  Association,  at  its  annual  geueral  assembly  in  May 
of  this  year,  unanimously  passed  a resolution  reading : 

“Whereas  the  United  Nations  has  continually  commanded  our  support  as  the 
world’s  best  hope  for  peaceful  cooperation  among  its  peoples  and  is  now  faced 
with  a critical  moral  and  financial  struggle : Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Unitarian  Universalist  Association  affirm  its  support  of 
the  United  Nations  and  urge  our  churches  and  fellowships  to  promote  the  study 
of  and  lend  all  possible  support  for  its  success/* 

The  United  Nations  today  is  in  serious  financial  trouble  as  a result  of  the 
failure  of  some  nations  to  support  the  U.N.  emergency  operations  in  either  the 
Gaza  strip  or  the  Congo.  It  is  unfortunate  that  certain  countries  do  not  con- 
tribute toward  these  expenses.  It  is  even  more  unfortunate  that  these  same 
countries  strive  to  reduce  the  United  Nations  from  a body  capable  of  taking 
action  toward  the  preservation  of  peace,  to  one  which  can  serve  only  as  a forum 
for  the  exchange  of  pious  resolutions  and  propaganda  statements. 

This  does  not  excuse  the  rest  ot  us,  however,  from  continuing  our  support  and, 
indeed,  augmenting  our  past  support  of  the  U.N.  For  those  of  us  who  have  been 
discouraged  by  recent  problems  of  the  Organization,  it  is  well  to  reflect  on  how 
far  the  principle  of  collective  security  and  world  law  has  advanced  since  the 
days  of  the  old,  ineffectual  League  of  Nations.  There  have  been  several  splendid 
instances  cf  the  U.N.  preventing  serious  international  war.  The  reduction  of 
tension  along  the  Arab-Iarael  borders  and  the  removal  of  the  Congo  from  the 
East-West  cold  war  embroilment  for  which  it  was  initially  headed,  are  but  the 
two  latest  examples  of  U.N.  success. 

We  must  maintain  and  strengthen  the  peace-keeping,  emergency  functions  of 
the  U.N.  or  else  allow  the  Organization  to  become  a mere  debating  society.  The 
U.S.  contribution  to  the  U .N.  loan  is  little  enough  to  pay  for  maintenance  of  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

Merely  maintaining  the  present  peace-keeping  functions  of  the  U.N.  in  the 
Congo  and  the  Gaza  strip  is,  of  course,  not  going  to  be  enough  to  prevent  a 
general  war.  We  think  the  lessons  learned  in  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  could 
well  be  applied  to  other  troubled  spots  of  the  cold  war.  Including  South  Vietnam, 
so  that  we  might,  in  the  words  of  the  Senate  majority  leader,  Mr.  Mansfield, 
explore  the  possibility  of  “minimizing  the  unilateral  activity  of  the  United  States 
in  southeast  Asia  and  emphasizing  the  need  for  collective  allied  and  friendly 
activity  • • 

The  choice  for  us  lies  between  paying  a little  now  or,  eventually,  making  pay- 
ment with  a more  precious  commodity — American  blood — if  the  United  Nations 
fails.  For  the  members  of  the  Unitarian  Fellowship  for  Social  Justice  the  choice 
is  clear.  We  urge  that  the  Congress  authorize  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  purchase  $100  million  of  United  Nations  bonds. 

Robert  E.  Jones, 
Executive  Director . 


Silver  Spring,  Md.,  April  1962. 

Representative  Thomas  EL  Morgan, 

House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee , 

House  Office  Building , Washington,  D.C . 

Dear  Mr.  Morgan  : The  Washington,  D.C.,  Chapter  of  Women  Strike  for  Peace 
requests  that  the  following  statement  be  published  in  the  printed  record  of  the 
House  hearings  on  bill,  S.  2768 : 

“Women  Strike  for  Peace  wishes  to  go  on  record  in  favor  ol  S.  2768,  the  U.N. 
bond  issue.  Our  group  began  in  September  1961  out  of  the  concern  of  a few 
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housewives  in  Washington,  D.C.,  about  the  fate  of  mankind  in  a nuclear  age. 
We  are  not  a formal  organization.  There  is  no  national  committee,  no  member- 
ship, no  dues,  no  board,  no  elected  officials.  There  are  individual  groups  in 
approximately  100  cities,  and  it  is  estimated  there  are  about  100,000  women  in- 
volved in  the  United  States.  There  are  also  groups  in  25  foreign  countries.  Our 
peaceful  demonstrations  last  fall  and  winter  urging  the  President  to  refrain 
from  nuclear  testing  in  the  atmosphere  and  to  take  the  first  steps  toward  world 
disarmament  under  international  inspection,  brought  many  thousands  of  women 
to  walk  in  front  of  the  White  House.  Throughout  the  country  we  have  been 
discussing  these  issues  with  our  elected  officials  and  representatives. 

The  Women  Strike  for  Peace  program  includes  support  and  strengthening  of 
the  United  Nations  as  the  only  long-range  hope  for  control  of  nations  in  flux  and 
aggressive  nations  with  atomic  weapons.  Because  of  our  strong  convictions,  we 
feel  that  it  la  essential  that  S.  2768  receive  the  fullest  support  in  the  House. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  those  intimately  connected  with  U.N.  operations 
feel  the  bond  issue  to  be  the  best  way  of  solving  the  U.N.’s  financial  difficulty. 
In  addition  they  find  it  to  be  the  most  economical  solution  for  the  United  States. 
Because  the  bond  issue  will  be  payed  back  through  the  regular  budget  of  the 
U.N.,  the  other  nations  will  have  to  accept  more  of  the  burden  of  repayment  or 
face  loss  of  their  votes  in  the  General  Assembly.  The  U.S.  share  would  be  re- 
duced to  32  percent,  which  is  its  normal  assessment. 

The  U.N.  has  approved  the  bond  iss’'e  and  voted  down  the  short-term-loan  plan 
by  an  overwhelming  majority.  They  know  that  the  poor  nations  will  never  be 
able  to  repay  the  loan  in  a few  years  and  that  the  United  States  will  be  called 
upon  to  bail  out  the  U.N.  again  at  a later  date.  An  outright  grant  would  not 
have  the  advantages  of  involving  other  nations  in  repayment  and  would  be  more 
expensive  to  the  United  States  than  the  other  plans. 

The  present  situations  in  the  Congo  and  the  Gaza  strip,  which  created  the 
emergent  financial  needs,  are  more  or  less  under  control — but  not  under  the  con- 
trol of  any  foreign  national.  Without  the  U.N.’s  action,  either  place  could  have 
become  the  start  of  world  war  III  with  the  major  power  blocs  directly  confront- 
ing each  other.  The  refusals  of  uncooperative  nations  to  accept  their  responsi- 
bilities should  not  be  our  cue  to  weaken  the  world  organization. 

We  do  not  contend  that  the  U.N.’s  actions,  budgetary  and  military, 
not  be  fully  investigated  by  the  U.S.  Congress  with  constructive  criticism  offered. 
We  do  ask,  however,  that  the  U.N.  be  aided  in  this  emergent  time,  with  the  in- 
vestigations and  study  to  cotne  afterward  on  a continuing 

Let  the  United  States  be  a leading  supporter  of  the  U.N.  and  the  free  world 
rather  than  to  emulate  the  Russian  bloc  by  obstructing  and  refusing  support. 

Respectfully  yours, 


Mrs.  Joan  Botwinick, 

Member,  Legislative  Committee,  Women  Strike  for  Peace,  Washington,  D.C. 


Catholic  Association  fob  International  Peace, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  20, 196k. 

Dr.  Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

UJ3.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Dr.  Morgan  : As  president  of  the  Catholic  Association  for  International 
Peace,  I am  submitting  herewith  a statement  supporting  the  legislation  on  the 
U.N.  bond  issue  presently  before  the  House  of  Representatives.  I would  ap- 
preciate your  including  this  statement  in  your  committee’s  record  of  the  hearings 
on  the  bill. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wuxi  am  V.  O’Brien. 

Statement  Submitted  to  the  Foreign  A ft  airs  Committee;  United  States 
House  or  Representatives,  bt  Dr.  William  V.  O’Brien,  President,  Catholic 
Association  fob  International  Peace,  Jult  26,  1962 

Last  March,  following  a White  House  meeting  of  heads  of  nsnnnai  organiza- 
tions supporting  the  United  Nations,  I urged  members  of  the  P-ath^io  Associa- 
tion for  international  Peace  and  all  American  Catholics  to  support  President 
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Kennedy  on  the  U.N.  bond  issue.  It  was  clear  then  that  the  future  of  the  U.N. 
depended  on  its  success  in  raising  $200  million  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
special  peacekeeping  forces  in  the  Middle  East  and  Congo.  It  was  equally  clear 
that  the  fate  of  the  U.N.  bond  issue  rested  squarely  on  the  acceptance  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s  legislation  authorizing  him  to  purchase  up  to  $100  million  of  the 
U.N.  bonds. 

At  that  time  proposals  were  made  to  substitute  markedly  different  methods 
of  financing  the  United  Nations  operations.  As  the  President  pointed  out  then, 
such  proposals  represented  a greater  threat  to  efforts  to  finance  the  special  opera- 
tions than  did  outright  opposition  to  any  U.S.  assistance.  The  U.N.  had  com- 
mitted iuelf  to  the  bond  approach,  many  states  were  already  purchasing  bonds, 
and  the  Insistence  by  the  United  States  on  an  entirely  new  approach  would  have 
thrown  the  entire  effort  to  maintain  the  emergency  police  forces  into  disarray. 
Indeed,  those  who  for  various  reasons  oppose  these  operations  would  have  an 
unparalleled  opportunity  to  destroy  them.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  repercussions  of  such  a state  of  affairs  on  the  tense  situations  in  the  Middle 
East  and  Africa,  on  the  continued  viability  of  the  U.N.,  on  the  cold  war,  and  on 
the  position  of  the  United  States  as  the  leader  of  the  forces  of  world  law  and 
order. 

In  April  the  Senate  passed  a compromise  bill,  acceptable  to  the  President, 
requiring  that  all  but  the  first  $25  million  of  tiie  $100  million  to  be  purchased  by 
the  United  States  be  expended  on  a matching  basis  with  loans  made  or  agreed  to 
by  other  U.N.  members.  The  bill  is  now  before  the  House  of  Representatives. 
All  of  the  reasons  arguing  for  its  passage  last  spring  remain  valid.  Indeed,  with 
the  number  of  purchasing  states  exceeding  40,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  too  late  to 
change  to  some  other  system  of  financing.  Moreover,  the  July  20  decision  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  ruling  that  all  U.N.  members  must  support  the 
Middle  East  and  Congo  operations  or  risk  loss  of  voting  rights  makes  speedy 
U.S.  action  in  support  of  the  U.N.  bond  issue  all  the  more  imperative. 

The  International  Court  of  Justice  opinions  will  certainly  have  the  effect  of 
forcing  a showdown  on  the  future  of  the  U.N.  As  the  President  has  said,  the 
national  interest  as  well  as  the  international  common  good  is  bound  up  in  that 
future.  This  is  the  time  for  the  United  States  to  show  its  faith  in  the  U.N. 
Affirmative  action  by  the  House  of  Representatives  would  provide  a dramatic 
and  extremely  timely  evidence  of  that  faith.  In  keeping  with  the  traditional 
Catholic  Association  for  International  Peace  policy  of  supporting  the  United 
Nations,  I strongly  urge  the  House  to  pass  the  U.N.  bond  legislation. 


Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  or  Representatives, 

W a thing  ton,  D.C.,  July  27,  J962. 

Hon.  Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ml  Chairman  : I would  like  to  add  my  endorsement  to  S.  2768,  to  urge 
that  your  committee  give  it  favorable  consideration,  and  to  pledge  that  I will 
support  its  enactment  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I support  this  measure,  first,  because  I support  and  believe  in  the  future  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  broadening,  strengthening  system  of  international  se- 
curity and  development  represented  by  the  United  Nations  and  its  specialised 
agencies.  In  the  international  sphere,  I believe  that  “the  felt  necessities  of  the 
times,”  as  the  immortal  Justice  Holmes  pot  it,  point  every  day  toward  the  grow- 
ing utility  and  indeed  the  indispensabllity  of  the  United  Nations. 

Moreover,  I recognise  the  profound  impact  that  the  recent  advisory  opinion 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  will  undoubtedly  have  on  many  nations 
that  have  not  folly  met  their  financial  responsibilities  to  the  United  Nations. 
To  pot  it  bluntly,  when  faced  with  the  necessity  of  paying  up  or  loaing  its 
vote  in  the  General  Assembly,  even  the  most  recalcitrant  member  will  bring  its 
does  payments  up  to  date,  in  my  Judgment. 

Finally,  I support  8.  2768  because  in  my  opinion  it  is  favored  by  a large  ma- 
jority of  the  people  I have  the  honor  to  represent  I am  convinced  that  the 
preponderant  majority  of  the  residents  and  voters  in  my  congressional  district 
see  our  support  for  the  United  Nations,  our  neighbor  In  Manhattan,  as  the  world’ 
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“last  best  hope  for  mankind.”  As  evidence  of  this  sentiment,  I append  to  this 
letter  the  following  editorial  that  was  published  in  the  July  23,  1962,  edition  of 
the  highly  respected  Long  Island  Star-Journal,  which  circulates  widely  through- 
out my  congressional  district. 

With  kind  regards,  I am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal. 

[From  the  Long  Island  Star-Journal,  July  23,  1962] 

U.N.  Bond  Issue  Betteb  Than  Ever 

In  a display  of  admirable  bipartisanship,  the  U.S.  Senate  last  April  approved 
legislation  permitting  the  President  to  lend  the  United  Nations  up  to  $100  million. 
It  needs  the  money  to  meet  emergency  needs  of  its  peacekeeping  operations  in 
the  Congo  and  Middle  East  The  vote  was  70  to  22. 

House  approval  has  been  considered  doubtful,  and  still  may  be.  There  is 
optimism  in  Washington,  however,  that  last  week’s  World  Court  advisory  de- 
cision that  all  U.N.  members  are  legally  bound  to  share  the  peacekeeping  costs 
will  convince  the  House  to  act  favorably.  We  hope  so. 

If  the  Court’s  opinion  is  obeyed,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  General 
Assembly  will  endorse  it,  there  should  be  lees  need  for  similar  bond  issues  in  the 
future.  Delinquents  would  have  to  pay  up  or  lose  their  votes. 

The  Senate's  action  came,  in  part,  because  of  President  Kennedy’s  pledge  to 
seek  tighter  U.N.  financial  administration.  The  World  Court  immeasurably 
strengthened  his  point. 
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